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4tb. Mr, Bhulahhai Dcsai Released : — Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, ex- Advocate General, 
Bombay, undergoing imprisonment in the Nasik Jail from September last, was 
released, the rest of his sentence having been commuted by the Government. 

7th. _ Communal riot at Beldanga A press note issued regarding the communal 
friction at Beldanga, said that the close proximity of the ancient Hindu temple 
to the mosque in the village provided opportunities for ill-feeling between the two 
communities. The Eatha Jatra festival, last month, passed off peacefully but on 
3rd. July a crowd of Mahomedans assembled round the dak bungalow where the 
Sadar Snb-Diviaional Officer and the Circle Inspector were staying and assumed 
a threatening attitude. The Inspector who went to expostulate with them was 
severely assaulted. As the crowd refused to disperse the Sub-Divisional ^ Officer 
ordered the police to open fire. There were no casualties. On the following day 
looting and assault by Mahomedan mobs at Beldanga and neighbouring villages 
began. More than 100 Hindu houses were damaged by fire. Police pickets were 
posted in the disturbed area. 

Die-hards on Terrorism— Select Committee Evidence The chief feature of the 
conclusion of the evidence of Sir John Thompson, Sir Alfred Watson and Mr. E. 
Villiers was an account of terrorism, given by Sir Alfred Watson, who said : “Its 
objective is to break down the present system of rule. It is a widely sentimental 
movement, against a form of rule which, they consider, had never done them 
iustice. Its adherents are generally intellectual youngmen, who, having attained 
University degrees, find no means of livelihood and drift into a State of despon- 
dency. ^ Sir Alfred Watson did not think that the movement would be immediate- 
ly eliminated with the grant of responsible Government, but the target would be 
changed. Mr. A. Eangaswami lyenger suggested the desirability of inserting in 
the White Paper proposals to induce Indian Ministers to face terrorism and deal 
with it. Sir John Thompson agreed to the desirability of doing everything 
possible, but there were difficulties in carrying out the suggestion. 

Indian Questions : British Protagonists' restlessness The ‘three protagonists 
of the Indian question, Mr, Winston Churchill. Lord Lloyd ana Sir 
Laurie Hammond, spoke at meetings in London, — Mr. Churchill at Epping, 
reaffirming his intention to continue the opposition to the White Paper policy, was 
of opinion that the Federal system would not bo established in India untiL pro- 
vincial home rule had proved workable. He believed that his supporters’ most 
moderate requests would ultimately bo granted. — Lord Lloyd speaking at Lan- 
cashire, criticised Mr, Baldwin’s Manchester argument that Britain could not 
repudiate her grant of full fiscal autonomy to India. He was of opinion that, 
“We still have a right and a voice in the tariffs that India may make, and the 

implementation of the White Paper proposals will lose that for ever.” Ho ad- 
vocated that the remedy for Lancashire trade was to recover the 

control of the great Colonial and Crown Colony Markets. — 

Sir Laurie Hammond, at a meeting of the Union of Britain and India, said that 
despite his die-hard attitude to the constitutional change fifteen years ago, he was 
of opinion that they must go forward with the constitutional proposals, 

12th. The Leaders' Poona Conference The informal conference of Congressmen 
called by Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the CouCTess, was held punctually 
at 2 P. M. at Tilak Mandir, Poona. Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference 
with a short speech welcoming the delegates. He was succeeded by Mahatmaji who 
in a brief speech lasting for 22 minutes placed before the conference the relevant 
issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. Seventeen 
, delegates addressed the gathering stating their views on the present situation 

1 
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Hundred and fifty delegates were present. All the provinces were well 
represented. 

14tli. "Advance" Security Case: High Court Sets Aside Govt. Order '—A Special 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court, presided over by the Hon’ble Sir 0.0. 0“°®“, 
Acting Chief Justice, with Mr. Justice Mookheneo and Mr. Justice Panctoidge, 
disposed of the application of Brojendra Nath Gupta. Editor, Printer and P'^hli- 
sher of “Advance”, and Anil Chandra Datla Gupta, keeper of ’‘Sadhan Press , 
against the orders of the Local Government, served upon them, demanding . Beou> 
ritics of Es. 2,000 each for publishing in the issue of 20th. May last a_ report of an 
interview at Cawnpore given by Maulana Hazrat Mohani to “Associated^ PrMS 
regarding the suspension of the Civil Disobedience Movement. The securities had 
been deposited with the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. Their _ Lordship^ 
in delivering judgment, found that the Local Government was not entitled to ask 
for any security deposit from the applicants, in ns much ns the article published 
did not come within Section 4 Sub-cianse 1 of Act 23 of 1931 as amended by 
Act 23 of 1932. The application was allowed and the orders of the Iiocal Govern- 
ment set aside. Their Lordships further directed the return of the security to the 
depositors thereof. 

Leaders' Poona Conference At to-day's sitting of the Conference Gandhiji 
expressed his views regarding tho present political situation in the country. The 
proceedings began at 1-15 P. M., Gandhiji being the first to speak. He spoko 
for 80 minutes. He said that he could not understand what people meant 
when they said that tho Civil Disobedience Movement had failed. The 
movement was not begun in 1930, but in 1920 nearly 13 years ago. Out of this 
for about five or six years in the middle there was no movement for one reason 
or other. Ho said that it could not therefore bo said to have failed. Gandhiji 
invited tho delegates to express their views in the matter before the future pro- 
gramme was decided upon. 


17th. Boare Emphaiie : No Negotiation toUh Gandhiii:— In ihe House of Com- 
mons referring to the present position of civil disobedience, Sir Samuel Hoare 
said : “We have said that wo are not prepared to negotiate, and we shall maintain 
that position. Mr. Gandhi again wishes to put himself in tho position of a 
negotiator with the Government of India and carried in reserve the unconstitu- 
tional weapon of civil disobedience. I repent that there can be no question of 
making a bargain with the Congress as a condition for their accepting tho ordi- 
nary obligations of law-abiding citizens.” Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to read 
tho Viceroy’s message to Mr. Gandhi, pausing at the first sentence stating, “if 
the circumstances were different” the Viceroy would gladly see Mr. Gandhi, Sir 
Samuel Hoare said that there was no question, whatever, of unconditionally 
refusing interview. The Viceroy’s telegram had full coneurrenee of His Majesty’s 
Government. Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to deal with law and order in Bengal, 
and did not refer to Mr. Gandhi's reply. 

Mahatma Refused Interview with Yieeroy The reply of H. E. the Viceroy 
to Gandhiji refusing to grant an interview took the inmates of ‘Parnnkuti’ 
as well as the leaders there by surprise. Though slightly perturbed 
over it, Gandhiji ^pwted to have been determined to explore all possible avenues 
of peace* All Workii^ Comiaittec meiBbcrs nnd Congress leaders staying at 
Poo^ were summoned immediately who discussed tho situation arising out of 
the Viceroy's refusal to grant the interview asked for. Finally Mabatmaji deci- 
ded to send another _ telegram clarifying his position and also explaining tho 
rent nature of the decision of the informal conferences recently held. 


21 rt. Mr. Ancys Statement on Congress Policy Mr. M. S. Aney issued his statement 
regarding the future policy of the Congress. He said that the mass civil disobedi- 
’ence, including no-tax and np-ront campaigns should bo stopped for tho time being. 
wniiQ tnoBO willinc to oner individual civil disobedience mignt do bo on their own 
responsibility without expecting any help from tho ConKress. Secret methods 
followed hitherto must bo abandoned. AH Congress organisations shall cease to 
exist ; but wherever possible dictators in tho provinces and all-’Indm ' dictators 
Bhalj continue. Mr. Aney called upon all Congressmen unable to offer tho civil 
diBobcdicnco to carry on the conotEUctlvo activities of the Oongress. 
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0andhi on the Viceroy's Reply Asked what he thonght of the Viceroy’s 
reply, Mahatma Gandhi said : “In my opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a 
regretful situation fraught with grave danger. The doctrine laid down in that 
reply, in- my opinion, is altogether new. I do not know that civilised States 
have refused to carry on conversations with their rebellions subjects for the sake 
of peace, and whilst hitherto they have parleyed with rebels who have been 
. armed from top to too, in the present instance civil resisters are admittedly^on- 
violent. It is also a matter for deep regret that His Excellency should have 
taken any notice, whatsoever, of unauthorised Press reports of confidential ipro- 
ceedings in answering a simple request for an interview for promoting peace. 
“The Viceregal telegrams,” ho added, “are clear proof of the fact that what the 
Government desires is not an honourable settlement but a complete and humi- 
liating surrender on the part of the Congress”. Regarding the speech of Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons in defence or the Viceroy’s attitude, 
Gandhiji said that it was “another surprise like the Viceregal telegram and 
equally painful.” 


■Communal Award and Poona Pact : — Searching Cross-Examination of Sir 
Samuel by Sir N. N. Sircar Sir Samuel Hoare was subjected to a long cross- 
examination by Sir Nripendranath Sircar on the subject of Communal Award 
and Poona Pact at the sitting of the Joint Select Committee, when 
it considered the question of franchise. Sir Nripen quoted figures with a 
view, to showing that one community got sixteen more seats than their propor- 
tion of population in Bengal. Ho also pointed out that there was no signatory 
to the Poona Pact representing Bengal. The chairman at length yielded to the 
force of Sir Nripen’s argument and allowed the reopening of the communal 
question. 


22nd. Death of Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta Mr. Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta who as 
a State prisoner was staying at Ranchi for reasons of health died suddenly on 
the night of 22nd July of apoplectic stroke. His mortal remains were brought to 
Calcutta by train. Then the funeral procession started and had to move at a 
snail’s pace owing to the large crowd. Wreaths were placed on the body on 
route by the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation, by Dr. B. C. Roy, an cx- 
Mayor and colleague of Mr. Sen Gupta and by the staiF of the “Advance”. 
The procession halted for some time at Mr. Sen Gupta’s house, before reaching 

the burning ghat. 

23rd. India Office hostile to Bengal Hindus That the India _ Oifice is 
definitely hostile to Bengal Hindus in their demands for the revision of the 
Poona Pact was the impression of Sir Nripendranath Sirkar, who, in the course 
of an interview, declared : “I am having an awful lime, because I am trying to 
do something in the interest of Bengal, and everyone is opposed to me. 1 do 
not like all the power to be captured by others with Bengal Hindus^ holding 
aloof”. It was openly said that the India Oflice and Sir Malcolm Hailey were 
extremely hostile to Bengal Hindus, “they being obsessed with the idea that if 
Hindus get power, it would mean the breaking up of the constitution”. 

^ 24lh. Gandhiji or Mr. Aneyjs Statement Gandhiji, in the course _ of a state- 
ment on Mr. Aney’s decision, observed that Mr, Aney had not given any rea- 
sons and that it was left for Gandhin to give them,^ _He explained why secret 
methods had been tabooed and said that mass civil disobedience had been 
' stopped because the people were no longer able to bear the rigours of repression, 
and that they had not yet learnt to act as one man. “Those Congressmen who 
do not wish to ofler civil resistance under the new scheme,” Gandhiji adds, “will 
engage themselves in the constructive activities - of the Congress, such as Harijan 
service, communal unity, khadi production, total prohibition, _ encouraging 
indigenous industries and other nation-building activities.” Regarding the ques- 
' tion of abolition of the posts of “dictators”, Gandhiji said that the offices of 
■ - “dictators” should be abolished while the opposite view was held by Mr. Aney, 
Concluding, Mahatmaji said that the Congress would be ever ready for honour: 
able peace. 
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26th. Sabarmathi Ashram to be disbanded Gandhiji decided to disband hia 
Ashram at Sabarmathi, which was established by him 18 years ago. Asked why 
ho had decided to take such a step, Gandhiji said that the hundreds and thous- 
ands who had taken part in the struggle had lost their all and that he had only 
the Ashram ; and “on the eve of my embarking on what is to me a sacred 
mission in life I should invite fellow-workers of the Ashram to join me and give 
up for the time being the activities in which they were engaged all thqso prectous 
years”. In an interview to the "Daily Herald”, London. Gandhiji was reported^ to 
have stated that the Ashramites and nimslf were voluntarily giving up possession 
of the Ashram properties to the Government. Ho said that himself and pecmle 
had come to the conclusion that they should no longer enjoy those things when 
others had been deprived of what were just as precious as the things of the 
Ashram to the Ashram people. 

Oandhiji's Letter to Oovernment : — Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, Homo Department, stating his reasons for disban- 
ding the Sabarmathi Ashram and suggesting that the Government taka posMS- 

sjon of the land, crops and building belonging to the Ashram and do what they 

like with them. Gandhiji wished that beneficial use bo made of them, instead of 
the same being allowed to run to waste. Regarding the movable properties of 
the Ashram, he stated that ho proposed handing them over to friends who would 
use them for public benefit and in accordance with the earmarking. The Secretary 
acknowledged the letter. 


AUGUST 1933 

Ist. Mahatma Gandhi’s Arrest Mahatma Gandhi, _ Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev 
Desni and thirty-two inmates of the Sabarmathi Ashram were arrested at 1-40 
a.m. at Sheth Ranchhodlal’s bunglow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. Gandhiji 
had proposed to match with his companions from the Ashram to Eas in order 
to "carry the message of fearlessness to every village homo.” The arrests were 
made under Section 3 of the Emergency Powers Act. 

3td. Girl Students arrested in Calcutta .-—Two girl students of the Diocesan 
College. Calcutta, were arrested on a charge of possessing revolvers without 
license. In this connection several houses in South Calcutta were searched. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi sentenced—-. — Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment by the Additional District Magistrate of Poona, under 
Section 17 of the Bombay Special Emergency Powers Act 1932. The trial was 
held in the Yervadn Jail and Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charge. After 
being served with the order not to leave Poona, but to quit the jail premises, 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were released this morning and were taken 
. outside. As, however, both asserted that they would break the order and did 
not want to leave the jail, but remained in its vicinity, they were arrested 
by the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Poona, and taken into custody 
again. They were later placed on trial and convicted. Gandhiji was 
placed in “A" class, while Mr, Mahadev Dwai, Mr. Gandhi’s secretary, who was 
subsequently tried and sentenced under the same section to one year’s simple 
imprisonment was placed in “B” class. The order under section 4 of the 
Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 for the broach of which Mr. Gandhi was 
sentenced, required him, among other things, to remove himself from the limits 
of Yervada village by 9-30 a.m. and to reside within the limits of Poona City 
Municipality, The order was served oh.' him at 9-5 a.m. and ho was released 
forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. Mr. Gandhi was re-arrested near the 
• Golf-links falling within Yervada village limits at 9-50 n.m. for non-complianco 
of the order. ^ 
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Calcutta Corporation’s protest against Qandhiji’s Conviction : — On the motion 
of Mr. B. N. Baunerji, the Calcutta Corporation adopted a resolution, without 
a division, projesting against the arrest and conviction of Mr. Gandhi. European 
Councillors opposed the resolution, which was seconded by a Moslem Alderman. 
Mr. Nooruddin. 

6lli. Conviction of Mr. Krishna Nair : — Mr. F. B. Pool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, summarily tried under Sec. 17 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Mr. Krishna Nair, Memobhai Chhotidevi, Sohanlal and 
Swnrnpanand,^ convicting the first to six months’ rigorous and Rs. 50 fine, in 
default to six weeks further imprisonment and the others to three months’ 
rigorous and Rs. 50 fine, in default six weeks additional imprisonment. The 
case against Mr. Nair was that he announced a meeting on behalf of the 
District Congress Committee in connection with M. Gandhi’s arrest and while 
announcing carried the Congress fiag and shoutcd'the usual Congress slogans. 
The charge against the others was that they addressed on the same day, a 
meeting in Queen’s Gardens, advocating boycott of liquor and foreign cloth. 

7lh. Mrs, Gandhi’s Conviction Mrs. Kasturbai^ Gandhi, who was arrested 
along with fifteen other women, was convicted by the City Magistrate^ 
Ahmedabad, and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. Mrs, Gandhi 
was recommended to be placed in “A” Class in view “of her mode of living, 
social status and advanced age.” Miss Kantak and Mrs. Mahadev Desai were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous and placed in “B” class, while the rest were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous and placed in “C” class. 

Gandhi Ashram inmates sentenced : — ^The inmates of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram who 
were arrested along with M. Gandhi were released and served with restraint 
notices. They wrote a letter to the District Magistrate intimating their intention 
of disobeying the order and sixteen of them started the next morning on a 
march to Eas. They were arrested and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on two counts, under Section 143 I. P. 0. and Special Bombay 
Emergency Act, the sentences running concurrently. 

Constitutional Reform for separated Burma : Secretary of State’s^ Scheme : — 
A Scheme of Constitutional Reform in Burma, if separated from India, presented 
by the Secretary of State to the Joint Committee was released for publica- 
tion. The Secretary of State remarks in presenting the scheme that it contains 
the nature of proposals which would be required if it were decided to separate 
Burma from India. Should the Joint Committee take the view that Burma should 
be included in the Indian Federation proposals of the Indian White Paper subject 
to some consequential adjustments would apply to Burma in the same way as 
to any other province. The Secretary of State reserves the right to suggest 
amendments on details later on. As regards the question of separation ho states ; 
“Although registering an emphatic opposition to Federation with India on the 
same terms as any other province, the Burma Council has refused to choose 
separation on the basis of constitution outlined by the Prime Minister which I 
may remark offered Burma control of almost of the whole range of functions 
which it is proposed in the White Paper to transfer popular control in the Indian 
Federal Government and in Provinces. The Committee, therefore, will appa- 
rently have to make their recommendations for or against separation of Burma 
without any clear expression of Burma Council but I should hope that when the 
Committee reassemble after recess an opportunity will be afforded to Indian 
delwates to express their views and that the committee will also agree to invito 
to Condon suitable number of representative Burmans for consultation. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalchariar sentenced : — Mr, C. Eajagopalachariar who started on 
a march from Trichengode with sixteen followers was arrested at Trichengode 
itself, along with his followers. They were tried by the Bub-divisional Magistrate 
and wete sentenced to 6 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Inter-provincial Conspiracy Trial opens : — ^The trial in the sensational Inter- 
Provincial conspiracy Case, in which 38 young men from Bengal, U, P., the 
Punjab and Burma, had been accused of carrying on a criminal conspiracy to 
rise in an armed rebellion against the Government, began before a Special 
Tribunal in Alipore Court, In opening the case, Eai Bahadur N. N. Banerjeo, 
the , Public Prosecutor, narrated how the investigation of the police led to the 
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orrest of the accused, of whom one was absconding and described how they 
were apprehended. 

lOlh, Mr, Vcvadas Gandhi sentenced : — Mr. F. B. Pool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, sentenced Mr. Deradas Gandhi to six months simple 
imprisonment under Section 5 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment _ Act for 
disobeying the Chief Commissioner’s order not to enter the Delhi Province. Mr. 
Devndas Gandhi accompanied by his wife, came to Delhi on the 6th August, 
As soon as he alighted from the train, it was stated, he was served with an order 
from the Chief Commissioner, directing him to remove himself from the limits 
of the Delhi Province and not to enter it. Mr. Dovadas Gandhi sent a note to tho 
Commissioner stating that he had not come there with _ the intention of takipg 
part in tho civil disobedience movement and that if tho order served on him 
was not withdrawn, ho would not comply with it. 

Bengali Girl Students arrested : — ^The Special Branch of the Calcutta Police 
arrested three Bengali girl students, following the searches of their respective 
houses, it was alleged, in connection with terrorist activities. A Bengali youth 
was arrested and it was alleged, was found in possession of a revolver and four 
cartridges. 

13th. Mr. Ancy arrested:— Mr. Aney, Acting Congress President, was arrested 
under section 145 of the Indian Penal Code. Along with thirteen others, includ- 
ing two ladies, Mr. Aney walked through the main street of Akola with music 
and after addressing a meeting, set out of tho town towards the reserve forest. 
The party was arrested near Kotwali. 

14th. Death for Surya Sen and Tarak ; Life Transportation for Miss Kalpana 
Butt: Found Guilty of IVaging IFar:— The Special ‘Tribunal delivered judg- 
ment to-day in the Supplementary Armoury Raid Case and sentenced 
Surya Son to death. Ho was found guilty under section 121 I. P, C, (waging 
war against tho King). larakeswat Dastidat was also sentenced to death under 
tho same section. Both were found guilty also under other charges including 
121A, I, P. C., but no separate sentence was passed. Miss Kalpana Dutt was 
found guilty under section 121, I. P. O., and sentenced to life transportation. 
No Separate sentence was passed on her on other charges, though she was found 
guilty. The accused were allowed to appeal within a week’s time. Elaborate 
police arrangements were made, around the court premises. The military paraded 
the town sometime prior to tho delivery of judgment. Tho accused received the 
sentences calmly and were immediately removed. They left shouting revolution- 
ary slogans. ^ 


16th. Gandhiji Fasting Again Mahatraaji addressed a letter to the Government 
requesting them to allow him all tho facilities for carrying on the Harijan uplift 
work on tho same terms as ho was doing during his fast fast. Ho also informed 
tho Government that he would go on a fast if bis request was not nceeeded to. Since, 
according to him, Harijan work could not be interrupted except at tho peril of 
his life. Tho Government’s reply stated that ho would bo allowed to do so only 
certain conditions, which did not satisfy Gandhiji. He commenced his fast on 


on 


the ICth August. The Government, in^a communique, state that the facilities they 
have allowed Mr. Gandhi to conduct Harijan work in the present circumstances 
are reasonable. “But if Mr. Gandhi now feels that life ceases to interest him 
if ho may not do Harijan service without let or hindrance, tho Government are 
prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing to abandon all civil disobedience activities 
and incitements, to set him at liberty nt once so that he can devote himself 
wholly and without restriction to tho cause of social reform”. Gandhiji was 
informed of the Government’s decision. As ho became very weak ho was 
removed from Yerownda Jail, on 20th August, in au ambulance van to the 
Sassoon Hospital. Mrs. Gandhi was released in order that she might bo bv 
. hiB side. ^ 


Mr. Aney sentenced -.—Mr. M. S. Ancy,' Acting Congress President, was sentenced 
tp Bix months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Es. 250. Of the remaining 
thirteen members arrested along with Mr. Ancy, two women were acquitted, whilo 
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all the others were awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Mr. Aney 
pleaded “guilty” to the charge under Section 145 I. P. 0. 

17th. Calcutta Mttslims’ protest against air bombing A public meeting of the 
Muslims of Calcutta was held at the Albert Hall under_ the presidency of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to protest against air bombing in the tribal areas 
of the North-West Frontier Province. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
characterising the operations as “an outrage on all tenets of humanity and 
justice,” and appealing to the Government to desist from further operations. 
Another resolution viewed with deep concern “the policy of gradual penetration 
of the tribal areas, as a prelude to their final annexation to British India.” 

Makatmuji Starts Fast Again : Not Satisfied with Government Terms for Bari- 
jan tcork : — Mahatma Gandhi, not being satisfied with the Government’s terms 
giving him facilities for Harijan work from prison started a fast. An earlier message 
gave the India Government’s ‘communique’ on the terms under which Mahatmaji 
■would be allowed ‘Harijan’ work from prison. They were : (1) To receive 
newspapers and periodicals, but not to be' allowed interviews for publication in 
the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ^ ; • (2) To see not more 
than two visitors a day ; (3) To be allowed to send instructions or contribu- 
tions to the editor of “Harijan” three times a week and a limited number of letters 
to other correspondents, and (4) To have at his disposal a convict typist and 
books, newspapers, etc. needed for ‘‘Harijan*’ work. The communique said : — 
“Mr. Gandhi on being imprisoned at the beginning of August requested that ho 
should bo permitted to do “Harijan” work and in connection with this to see 
visitors freely and receive and send correspondence as was permitted when ho 
was a State prisoner. The matter had been under correspondence between the 
Government of Bombay and the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Gandhi was informed that facilities (ns given above) would be granted 
to him for the purpose strictly of anti-untouchability work.” 

18th. Government prepared to Release Mahatmaji : '^Provided He Abandons Civil 
Disobedience" In the course of a lengthy communique, the Government of India 
state that they are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of untouch- 
ability as are in the circumstances reasonable. If Mr. Gandhi now feels, how- 
ever, that life ceases to interest him if he may not do “Harijan” service without 
let or hindrance, the Government are prepared, provided^ that Mr. Gandhi is 
willing to abandon civil disobedience and incitement, to sot him at liberty so that 
he can devote himself to social work wholly, without restriction, to the cause of 
social reform. Mr. Gandhi was informed accordingly. 

22nil. Sardar Sardul Singh sentenced Sardar Sardnl Singh Caveshar, Acting Presi- 
dent' of the Congress, was tried by the Additional District Magistrate. Lahore, 
under Section 7 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 500, in default to one month’s 
further imprisonment. Sardar Sardul Singh pleaded “guilty” to the charge of 
picketting. He was awarded ‘A’ Class. Three volunteers who were arrested along 
with the Sardar were sentenced under the same section to three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. 

23rd. Mtthatinaji’s Release and After: — Mahatmaji was released unconditionally 
to-day. He was taken to “Parnakuti”. In an interview to pressmen, 
two days after his release, Gandhiji stated that the release came upon him un- 
expectedly. He added that he would seek peace much more eagerly than im- 
prisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. “I shall, therefore, again use 
this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake of exploring the ave- 
nues of peace.” 

Harijan Service ; '^the breath of my life" Writing in the “Harijan”, 
Gandhiji said : “Whether in prison or outside prison, Harijan service will 
always be after my heart, and will be the very breath of life for me, more pre- 
;ciouB than my daily bread. I can live for some days at least without daily bread, 
but T cannot live without Harijan service for one single minute. It is my cons- 
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tant prayer to the Almighty that this blot of nntouchability may be removed ia 
its entirety from Hinduism, and that the millions of Caste Hindus may see tne 
Bun of Truth which shines upon us if we would only remove the scales from our 
eyes. As 1 have repeatedly said in these columns, my’life is dedicated to^tnis 
cause and I shall consider no penance too great for the vindication of Truth. 

24lb. Mr. Mohanlal Saxena sentenced : — ^Mr. Mohanlal Saxena and 21 others, who 
were prosecuted under Section 17, Clause 1, of the Criminal Law Amench 
ment Act for taking out a procession advocating boycott of foreign cloth ana 
British goods and asking people to assist the operations of the Town 
Committee, were tried by the City Magistrate. Lucknow. All the accused pleaded 
“not guilty”. They admitted having joined the procession to propagate boycott 
of British goods and foreign cloth, hut denied having had to do anything with 
the Congress. All of them were convicted and sentenced to six months' rigorous 
imprisonment oach. 

30th. The Viceroifs address to the Legislature : — Addressing the two Houses 9 ! 
the Ijegislature, His Excellency the Viceroy said that conditions in India 
were more satisfactory in many ways than they had boon for a consi- 
derable period. Referring to the violilical situation, His Excellency observed 
that though civil disobedience still maintained a precarious existence, popular 
judgment had discarded it and the way to happier conditions is broadening out 
Concluding, the Viceroy appealed to the members “to help their country for-, 
ward to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an equal partner in shaping the 
destinies of the British Empire.” 

31it. Seizure of dynamite sticks in Calcutta A large sized trunk full of dyna- 
mite-sticks was discovered by the police, following a raid on a bouse in the 
Indian quarter of Calcutta, within a stone’s throw of the police court, A Bengali 
youth was taken into custody. The seizure was believed to bo the biggest during 
recent years. It was also alleged that, along with the trunk, was found a canister 
containing what is described as a poison-gas bomb. It was said to bo of a 
differeut type from those discovered from time to time in the past. 


SEPTEMBER 1933 


let. Oandhtjt s appeal regarding "Harijan Day'’ Mahatma Gandhi issued a state- 
ment in connection with the observance of the “Harijan Day” on 24th September 
in the course of which ho said : "The Servants of the Untouchable Society has 
declared the 24th of this month as the “Harijan Day”. It is the anniversary of 
the Ycrowada Pact miscalled tho Poona Pact. It is to be hoped that tho day 
will be celebrated in a manner befitting the occasion. Each Harijan organisation 
should take stock of his or its year's^ activity and contribution to tho removal 
of the canker of untoUMabihty. _ Societies and individuals can make resolutions 
for the year to follow. Subscriptions can bo collected from door to door for work 
to be done. All the various activities that have been hitherto followed will, I 
have no doubt, bo taken up with greater emphasis on the 24th September”. 


2 nd. Midnapore Magtstrate Shot dead Mr, B, B. Q Burge, District Magistrate, 
Midnapore., was assassinated to-day, Mr. Burge drove to tbo police lines, at five 
m the afternoon, to play a foollmll matron behalf of tho Town Club 
against the Mahomedan tram. Ho was accompanied by Mr. Jones, the 

Additional Police Superintendent and Mr.- Linton, tho Civil Surgeon. The play 
• was jnst about to_ start when threo Bengalee youths closed in on Mr. Burge. 
Ho was shot in SIX places. Mr. Burgos - armed orderlies immediately rushed at 
the assailants, and shot down and killed one who fell across Mr, Barge’s body. 
Another assailant was wounded and he died in hospital subsequently. The third 
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mnn was arrested. The youth who died in the hospital was a student of the 
Matriculation Class. 

3rd. Bengal Muslims oppose re-opening of the Communal Axcard A reception 
accorded to Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi on his return from London was availed 
of by the Moslem Institute, Calcutta, to record a protest against the 
re-opening of the Communal Arrard by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The 
meeting passed a resolution opining that the reopening of the Communal Award 
was ill-advised and fraught with very grave danger both to the Moslem com- 
munity and to the country at large. The resolution warned that any further 
attempt to change the Av?nrd would give rise to a very intense feeling of discon- 
tent and disaffection among the Moslems of Bengal, 

6th. Calcutta Corporation condemns the Miduapore Outrage On the motion of 
Mr. Rooney, the Calcutta Corporation adopted unanimously a resolution recording 
its sense of horror and abhorrence at the dastardly action of terrorists at 
Midnapore, resulting in the assassination of Jlr. B. E. J. Burge, tried and valued 
friend of all sections of the community, and conveying to the wife and relatives 
of Mr. Burge, its sincere and deepest sympathy in the irreparable loss that 
they had sustained. 

8th. Corporation-crippling Bill passed : A Blot in Bengal’s History The Calcutta 
Municipal Act Amendment Bill was passed in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
With the passage of the Bill, curtain was rung down over the autumn session 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. One more weapon was forged in the 
armoury of the bureaucracy to be hurled, at its sweet will, on the unwary 
heads of the Councillors and Aldermen of the Calcutta Corporation. In moving 
that the Bill bo passed the Minister referred to the “approbation of his cons- 
cience’’ which he said, he had received in moving and steering the Bill through. 
Mr, Shyamaprnsad Mukherjee, in a thoroughly convincing speech, exposed the 
hollowness of the allegations made against the Corporation, 

15th. Oandhiji’s Decision to keep aloof from C. D. : — Gandhiii announced 
temporary retirement from aggressive civil disobedience up to 3rd August next. 
He said : “After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion 
that up to the termination of the period of my sentence, I must not court 
imprisonment by offering aggressive civil disobedience. This, however, in no way 
affects the advice given in the statement issued by me after the informal con- 
ference at Poona.’’ Continuing, Gandhiji said : “My release has placed me in 
a most embarrassing position, but as a Satyagrahi somehow or other it offends 
ray sense of propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by ray 
discharge. It appears to me to be petty to force the Government to rearrest me 
by taking aggressive action during ray unexpired terra of imprisonment unless 
extraordinary circumstances arise compelling me to revise my decision.’’ 

16th. Ft. JaxvaharlaVs Letter to Mahatma Qandhi : — The first of the letters of 
Pandit Jawaharlal to Mahatma Gandhi after their talks at Poona, was released 
for publication. The letter stressed the importance of the resolution passed by 
. the Karachi Congress on Fundamental Rights and Economic changes and 
clarified the position in this respect. Regarding the immediate national problems 
• the Pandit made it clear that the Congress itself had not been dissolved by Mr. 
Alley’s statement and agreed with the action taken by M, Gandhi and Mr. 

' Alley in this respect. Pandit Jawaharlal opined that the difference between 
individual and mass civil disobedience was not fundamental. While agreeing 
with M, Gandhi in diseour.aging secret methods in carrying on Congress 
activities, the Pandit pleaded that a cerlain latitude should be allowed in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Mahatma Gandhi's reply : — Mahatma Gandhi in a letter replied to every point 
. raised by Pandit Jawah.arlal. He said that he was in whole-hearted agreement 
with Pundit Jawaharlal that without material revision of vested interests the 
' condition of the masses could never be improved. Mr. Gandhi agreed with Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s interpretation of Mr. M. S. Aney's 'action and stated that he was 
, quite clear in his mind that if those instructions had not been issued the whole 
2 ' . „ . 
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movement would have collapsed through the growing internal weakness. Mr. 
Gandhi added that the essential diflcrenco between mass and individual civil 
disobedience was that leadership was essential in tnass civil_ disobeduMce wnuo 
every civil rcaistev was his own leader in individual civil disobedience, in 
conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that there was nothing wrong in Congressmen feeling 
unable to join civil resistance and said that they also would bo serving tne 
country if they took to constructive activities like the achievement of communal 
unity, the removal of untouchability and the unlversalisation of the spinning 
wheel and khaddar. , . 

20tli. Death of Dr. Annie Besant Dr, Annie Besant, who waB ailing for the 
past few months, passed away to-day. The funeral was quite an 
imposing one and was attended by a large number of ladies and gentlemen, ino 
mortal remains of Dr. Besant were cremated on a platform-of ‘‘Suryashrama 
at Adyar. Before the pyre was lit, Mr. A. P_. Warrington, the Vice-PresidOTt 
of the Theosophical Society paid a glowing tribute to the departed leader. Ho 
WPS followed by the Bt. Bcv. Bishop Leadbeatcr and Mr. A. Eunganatha 
Mudaliar. Feeling tributes were paid, in the Assembly, by the party leaders Md 
the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly as also Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 
Tagore, Dr. Alam, Mr. Jamnadns Dwarakadas, Mr. George Lansbury and Mr. 
Bubash Chandra Bose, when interviewed by the press representatives. 

22nd. Measures against terrorists in Midnapore x — ^The Government of _ Bengal, 
considered the following measures necessary to suppress terrorists’ activities in 
Midnapore: (1) Increase of the armed police force in Midnapore town by lOO men 
with the usual complement of officers, at the espense of the inhabitants of the town 
for one year at present. (2) Further increase of the Intelligence Staff employed in 
Midnapore. (3) Application to Midnapore District of the rules in force in Chitta- 
gong under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. 


23rcl. Flood havoc in the Punjab Several villages in the Ambala Division, Punjab, 
were swept away and others seriously ionnaated due to floods. Hundreds were 
rendered homeless. A great deal of damage occurred to crops and property. Peo- 
ple took shelter in shops, godowns, and stables. A number of houses collapsed 
in one of which an old woman instantly died and two were seriously injured. 
Four persons were reported to have died in a house collapse in Bibyal village. In 
Ludhiana, a portion of the northern wall of the jail compound suddenly collapsed 
owing to incessant and very heavy rainfall. 


24 th. Gandhiji’s appeal for flood relief in Orissa Appealing for funds for the 
relief of flood-stricken Orissa, M. Gandhi says that the affected area covers two 
thousands miles. The people affected number three lakhs. One thousand five 
hundred villages have been destroyed. Twenty-thousand houses have collapsed 
and the damage is estimated at Rs. 15,00,000. M. Gandhi says that it would 
bo necessary to provide relief to people actually in want of food and clothing 
for twelve months, for they will not have, till the next year’s crops are ready, the 
wherc-withal to keep body and soul together. At least, five lakhs of rupees will 
bo required to help those who can be proved to be clearly indigent. 


SoTnb ihrotV7i on Police stciUon ; A country-mndo bomb ^vas thrown Into 
the compound of the Lohati Gate police in Lahore, nt 11 p, m. 
presumably by a person passing by the road. The bomb flailed to explode and 
no damage of any description was caused. Enquiries showed that the police received 
informatmn that a bomb was going to be thrown nt the police post during tho 
night. High officios, including the Senior Superintendent of Bolicc, the Sup- 
erintendent, 0. I. D., and others hid ihomBelves inside the buildings. But the 
man who threw the bomb escaped. Several midnight searches were carried out in 
the city and two persons were taken into custody. 


27lh. Indian TFomen’s Rcpresenlativcs at Geneva -.-The President of Iho Lemruo 
Council cqrdially received the three reprcBentativcs of Indian Women 
Rajkunmti Amrit Kaut from the Punjab, Mrs Rnmirl ai: 

Mrs.. Swaminathan from hydras. They submitted suggMttns^ to th^ Le^agurto 
appoint Indian women wherever possible ns members^or nssoeiats of Commit 
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BioDB dealing with Bocial operations. The President promised to bring their 
application to the notice of the League. 

Sir John Simon’s defence of the League : — A spirited defenee of the League 
and the Disarmament Conference, against whnt he described as unfair criticism, 
was the most striking feature of Sir John Simon’s address to the League 
Assembly. Sir John Simon’s reply to the criticism that no progress had 
been made was apparently a direct answer to the Norwegian Premier Dr. 
Mowinckel’s speech on the previous day. Sir John Simon urged that the 
prompt achievement of Disarmament would do more than anything else 
to help the economic recovery. He said that some modification of the present 
draft Disarmament Convention might facilitate the formulation of a plan for 
Disarmament by stages. There is a lull at present in the discussions at Geneva 
and the delegates have left for their respective countries in order to report to 
their Governments on the progress of Disarmament talks. The crux of the 
situation is Germany’s insistence that her claims must be satisfied regarding the 
possession of at least samples of every weapon accorded to other powers. Franco 
18 opposed to that demand. 

Search for absconders in Chittagong Acting on information, the police and 
the military surrounded a house at Paraikora near Chittagong, in search 
of absconders. In the course of the watch, they found three persons 
proceeding towards the house, of whom one was arrested as a suspect. Later, 
towards the morning, the troops, who kept a night-long vigil, found two persona 
emerging from the house. The latter tried to break through the cordon. One 
was arrested and was believed to bo an absconder. The other was chased by the 
troops and fired at but he escaped into the night. Incriminating documents, it was 
alleged, were recovered. The arrested man was removed to Chittagong. 

28lh. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Exhortation to the Youth of India Speaking under the 
auspices of the Hindu Young Men’s Association, Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
appealed to the youth to make a new resolution regarding the future of their 
mother-land. Explaining the reason for the present “low condition” he said : “In 
a weak moment, we made a pact called the Irwin-Gandhi Pact which was the 
beginning of the national undoing. People like me would never say 'Como down” 
however steep the mountain or deadly the path, full of peril and certain of death, 
but would say ‘Go ahead, always, without looking back at the valley, until you 
reach the mountain peak,” Continuing, she said : “We want freedom which 
gives to all classes of the country bread and a living chance to every man and 
woman,” 

Oujerat Steadeshi Exhibition Mr. B. G. Hornimnn opened at Ahmedabad 
the Swadeshi Exhibition organised by the Gujerat Swadeshi League. The exhibi- 
tion, which was to continue for ono hundred days, would move in a caravan of 
motor cars, through all the districts of Gujerat. Mr Horniman commended this- 
method of propaganting the cult of Swadeshi and urged its adoption all over the 
country. 


OCTOBER 1933 


2nd. Muslims’ Opposition to re-opening of the Communal Award The attempt 
on the part of Bengal Hindus to reopen the Communal Award, was 
opposed at a Muslim meeting held at the Howrah Town Hall, presided over 
by Mr, Abul Kasem. The resolution stated that the Award had already rele- 
gated the Moslem majority in Beng.nl to a statutory minority and further that 
the participation of Moslem representatives in the constitutional discussions had 
been on the clear assurance that the Communal Aw.nrd was final, 

3rd. Joint Select Committee re-assembles The Joint Select Committee reassembled 
to-day. Sir Samuel Hoare resumed his evidence. To numerous questions on Britain’s 
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position Sir S. Hoare said that ■while there was no British guarantee, His 
Majesty’s CTOverninent would not nllow a situation to arise in 
which India could repudiate it. Regarding the rights of members of iho taor- 
vices, Sir S. Hoarc pointed out the difiiculty of specifying accruing ^hts anct 
said that it must be left to the discretion of the Secretary of State. He mauo 
it clear that the right to retire on proportionate pension would be enjoyecl oy 
the present members of the Services and would extend to those recruited during 
the next five years. ‘ 

Hoare on Better feeling in India: — A better feeling in_ India was_ stressed 
by Sir Samuel in a letter to hie constituents. He said that his advisers informed 
him that there was greater feeling of goodwill towards Britain than for several 
years. “We arc now beginning to find more support for police among the puo- 
lic of Bengal.” Sir S. Hoare attributed the change! to the double policy of 
maintaining Law and Order and proceeding with constitutioiiiil refonn. Ho 
referred in this connection to the steps taken to ensure the fullest consideration 
of every side of the Indian question and added ; “Let us meanwhile not_ tight about 
question that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of rheotorical phrases 
such as ‘abdication and cowardly surrender’ which have no connection whatever 
with Government proposals.” 

4th. Euling Chiefs and Rural Uplift : — A big step forward in formulating an all- 
round rural uplift scheme in the Presidency, was taken _ by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay, when, at His EsceUcncy’s invitation, the Ruling Chmfs of 
the Presidency and their representatives assembled at the Government House, 
Poona, to confer with His Excellency on the subject. H. E. Sir Frederick Sykes 
said that the future being closely bound up with co-operation between British 
India and the Indian States they were asked to confer about the welfare of vil- 
lages in their territories and in British India. The prosperity of India, ^snid His 
Excellency, lay in agriculture and the well-being of villagers. His Exccllcnoy 
invited suggestions. The Chief of Sangli suggested that talukas of hlra agrirol- 
tiiral conditions should be grouped together for the purpose of the scheme. Tho 
Chief of Aundh emphasised the need for delivering villagers from crushing in- 
debtedness. After a vote of thanks to His Excellency tho Conference ended with 
a tea party. 

IPbmcit’s pica for Registration of marriages : — The Bombay Women’s Commit- 
tee on educational and social reform, at its Seventh Annual Conference, 
passed a resolution urging on the Government the necessity of making tho teach- 
ing of reading and writing compulsory for all illiterate prisoners in jails. Tho 
conference expressed tho opinion that in order to make tho Sarda Act more 
etrectivc, registration of marriages should bo made compulsory throughout India. 
The confcrenco also passed a resolution giving wbolc-hcartcd support to tho 
Girls’ Protection Bill, sponsored in the Indian Legislative Assembly by Kunwar 
Eaghbir Singh. 


6lh. Identity cards for Hindu youths in Chittagong :^An order was promul- 
gated directing tho Hindu Bhadralok youths between tho ages of twelve and 
twenty-five residing in the thanas of Anoara and Hath.azari in Chittagong to 
obtain identity cards similar to those issued in .Tunc last to youths of four 
other thanas in the district, on the ground that “this section of youths is even 
now actively engaged in tho terrorist movement as shown by their possessing 
terrorist and objectionable literature and stealing guardians’ money and jewellery, 
thereby assisting terrorists and procuring shelter for absconders. 

Sir T. B. Sapru’s Tribute to Dr. Eceaiif Eloquent tributes were paid to tho 
memory of Dr. Besant at a reprcsenlalivo public meeting held in the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad, presided over by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru. The sjicnkcrs included Mr. 
Chintamani, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Mnnshi Iswar 
Saran and Mrs. Uma Nehru. -Sir Tej Bahadur, paying a glorious tribute to her 
services to India, said that Dr'._ Besant was to a very largo extent responsible for 
that burning passion for political freedom and political self-respect which was 
now characteristic of this country. He had not the least hesitation in saying 
that no Indian loved India mere deeply and more sincerely and with greater 
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passion or with more burning faith in India’s destiny, than Dr. Bcsant did 
since she adopcd India as her motherland. 

10th. Sir S. Hoare favours Scparafion of Burma : — A personal opinion in favour 
of separation of Burma was expressed by Sir Samuel Hoare in a statement 
before the Select Committee. He said that it would be inappropriate at the 
present juncture for Government to declare a definite decision that might appear 
to prejudice the Select Committee’s deliberations, but ho himself had come to 
two conclusions reached by the Simon Commission, namely, that Burma should 
henceforth be separated and that the general body of Burman opinion supports 
separation. Taking his stand on the assumption that the majority -of anti-sepa- 
r.ationist opinion worked under the idea that they could secede from Federation 
at will— an idea which was not opposed by Indian opinion— Sir Samuel argued 
that such privilege could not bo extended to one federating unit alone and said 
that he was satisfied that once this issue' had been made clear Burmese opinion 
would be overwhelmingly in favour of sepiiration from India. 

11th. Joint Select Committee The question of the powers of Indian legislatures 
was discussed before the Joint Select Committee, and among the points which 
emerged during the discussion were that the legislature was not empowered 
ordinarily to amend the Constitution Act, but was free to discuss a resolution 
thereon ; that with the consent of the Governor-General, the legislature was 
competent to deal with the Rupee Ratio and that the Reserve Bank Act w.as 
only alterable with the approval of Parliament. On the question of Commercial 
discrimination. Sir Alan Anderson, on behalf of the British Chambers and 
Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee, urged the necessity of makin • constitu- 
tional safeguards against commercial discrimination completely watertight. Mr. 
Jayakar raised the question of India’s right to develop her key industries in 
India. Sir Austen Chamberlain said that that would bo discrimination. When 
the members of the Indian Empire Society gave evidence, a number of Indian 
delegates to the Select Committee declinetl to cross-examine them. Sir Samuel 
next gave evidence on Sections 125 to 129 of the White Paper dealing with the 
administrative relations between the Federal Government and the units. The 
difficulties confronting the Federal Government in ensuring the implementing of 
Federal legislation in the ‘‘Concurrent field” were discussed. 

12tli. Appeal for a United Front'. Plea for A. I. C. C, Mealing -.—Ps.odxt Madan 
Mohan Malaviya issued a Press statement pointing out the urgent need for 
arriving at a unanimous national policy for the speedy attainment of Swaraj. 
Pandilji also put forward a strong plea for a meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee as early as possible, before which be proposed to place his own 
political and economic programme along with others that might be brought for- 
w.ard for adoption by the country. “I deprecate,” said Panditji, “the talk of 
two parties being formed within the Congress was more necessary in the in- 
terests of the country than it is to-day”. 

13th. Burma agam Opposes Separation-. Etnplialic Demand of Conference: — A 
conference of Dr. Ba Maw’s party was held for two days at Mandalay and was 
largely attended by Phongyis and prominent members of the Council. U Scin 
presided. Dr. Ba Maw, in the course of a speech, said that he was not for a 
permanent federation with India, but that ho was against separation until Burma 
was granted a suitable constitution. Resolutions wore passed calling upon the 
British Government to make an immediate announcement that Burma should not 
be separated from India, and upon all affiliated associations to bo prepared to 
undertake such action as might ba decided upon by theparty if the British Govern- 
ment forced separation upon Burma, in spite of the anti-separationists’ great 
success in the last General Election. Another resolution was passed, forming a 
sub-committee to consider the question of the future constitution of Burma, as 
well as the proposed delegation to wait upon the Select Committee. 

Hindu, Maha SaWia Sessiotr The fifteenth session of the Hindu MahaSabhawas 
held at Ajmere on 14th. and 15th. Ocober. The Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee, in the course of his address, pleaded for unity if the Hindus wanted 
to exist as a community. Bhai Paramanand, the President of the Conference, 
in his address, criticised the Communal Award which, he stated, aimed at 
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crcntinp; a number of small Moslem provinces in India, and had redneed the 
Hindus to the position of an insignificant minority in the Centre. He deplored 
the laclc of national consciousness among the Hindus. The PrMident warned 
the British Statesmen of “the great perils involved in the continuance of the 
present anti-Hindu policy”. The proposed constitution “is not only a negation 
of democracy and the greatest obstacle in the growth of common nationality, 
but it is believed to be the worst form of government.” After the President a - 
address, resolutions were discussed and passed. The first important resolution, 
appealed to the League of Nations to apply to the Indian minority problem the 
Same principle as was applied to the European miporUies. The ne.vt resolu- 
tion, while sympathising with the need for amelioration of the condition of 
labour and of the tenantry, strongly disapproved of any movement advocating 
extinction of capifaiists and tandfords as a class. Another resolution regretted 
the unemployment among Hindu youths and called upon_ Hindu organisations 
to establish industrial ashrams for training youths to various handicrafts. The 
Separation of Sind was opposed. All Hindu youths were called upon to receive 
training in physical exercises and arts of self-defence. It was also resolved to 
make the necessary preparations for capturing the legislatures. 

ISth. U. P, Congressmen's Suggestion : — ^The TJ. P. Congress workers’ Conference 
held at Allahabad passed the following resolutions : “The proper 

method of drawing up a constitution and settling the form of Govemment 
for a free India is by a Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise and 
fully representative of the people of India. Such a Constituent Assembly, which 
can only function when the nation has gained sufficient strength, will also srttlo 
the problem of minorities to the satisfaction of all the groups concerned.^ The 
Conference was of the opinion that political freedom must be accompanied by 
social and economic freedom of the ‘exploited masses’, and_ the national pro- 
gramme and policy must bo based on the transfer of political Bnd_ economic 
power to the masses. The meeting endorsed the decision in respect or individual 
civil disobedience. 

Plea for summoning A. I, C. C. : — A vehement denunciation of tho present 
Congress leaders, whoso “game of hide and seek has brought about chaotic con- 
tusion,” and a strong plea for tho immediate summoning of the All-India Con- 
press Committee were voiced by Swami Gobindnnand, left-wing Congressito and 
President of the All-India Political Workers’ League, who was recently released 
from jail, in (he course of a lengthy communication to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
After denouncing the ‘dictatorial habits and quack remedies applied by Mr. Gan- 
dhi by trusting to inner voice and undertaking fasts” the Swami emphatically 
protested against the introduction of the Harijan uplift question into the Congress 
programme. 

IGUi. Punjab Naujuwan Bharat Sabha Tho Punjab Provincial Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha Conference was held to-day. Resolutions were adopted inter alia 
urging Uie Government not _ to send any political prisoners to tho Andamans, 
condemning the “repressive policy” of the Bengal Government, protesting against 
Rail-Road Bill, appealing to the people not to charge any peasant and workers 
compound interest, and asking peasants and workers to unite, condemning the 
“capitalism” of tho Congress, exhorting young men not to marry before twenty- 
five and pressing for tho release of all the political prisoners of the 1914-15 
Punjab "Conspiracy” case. 

Central Sihh League : Plea for Abolishing Communal Electorates ; — “That tho 
only way to democratic Swaraj is through tho abolition of communal representa- 
tion in tho various legislatures of the country” was tho unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session of tho Kbalsa Durbar .and (ho Central Sikh Lcagnc 
held at Lahore. Another resolution recommended to the i^nlsa Durbar to 
arrange for a referendum to fociiss the attention of the Kbalsa on the mischievons 
character of the Communal Award, 


18th; Conference of Indians Overseas The second session of the Indians Overseas 
, , Confcrenco was held at Ajmcrc, Mr. Chandknrnn Sardn. tircsidinir 
hlany delegates from Mnuritins, Trinidad, Africa, Pizi, etc., were nresent The 
Conference passed five resolutions. One of the resolutions declared that Indians 
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would always stand by the Indians overseas in their political, religions and other 
struggles. Another resolution urged on the povernment to safeguard the*, inte- 
rests of the Indians in Kenya and South Africa. 

19lli. Protest against Sir S. Eoare's statement Re. Burma U. Chit Hlaing, 
President of one section of the Anti-Separatiouist Party, and also leader 
of that section in the Burma Legislature, sent a communication to 
the chairman and memhers of the Joint Select Committee, London, condemning 
and protesting against the views expressed by the Secretary of State on the issue 
of the separation of Burma at this stage of the Committee’s proceedings and 
before the Committee had consulted the Indian delegates, pariicularly Burmese, 
and urging in the name of justice, fairplay and in the best interests^ of Burma, 
that a Burmese delegation be invited without delay to elicit their views on the 
issue of separation or Federation. 

2 let. U. P. Liberal Conference •. — Presiding over the eighth session of the U. P, 
Liberal Conference, at Allahabad, Mr. A. P. Sen, in the course of his address, 
observed that there was no real self-government in the proposals of the White 
Paper. He appealed for united and concerted action. 

All-India Muslim League : — An impassioned appeal for the protection of the 
Muslim League not against the machinations of an external foe, but against 
internal dissensions and jor acceptance of the Communal Award, a deraaud for 
adequate representation of Muslims In the Federal Legislatures and in the public 
services and the introduction of suitable reforms in Baluchistan, formed the 
main feature of the Presidential address of Mr. Abdul Aziz, at the 23rd Session 
of the All-India Muslim League, which was held in the Howrah Town Hall, 
Calcutta. 

22nd. Mr. V. J. Patel’s death : — Mr. V. J. Patel, cx-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, died at a sanatorium near Geneva. Ho was conscious to the last 
and was conversing with friends, Messrs. Subhas Chandra Bose, Lotewala, Bbo- 
gilal and Natbalal. Shortly before his death, Mr. Patel gave a parting message 
to the country in which he slated that he was praying for the early attainment 
of India’s freedom. 

Dr. Tagore’s Tribute to Mr. Patel i)r. Babindrannth Tagore gave the 
following tribute to the late Mr. V. J. Patel : “By the death of Vithalbhai Patel 
India has lost a most valiant lighter in the cause of her freedom. A selfless 
patriot, he most ungrudgingly gave of his best to the cause of his country. 
Cruel death snatches him away at a time when his services were most sorely 
needed and it is all the more pitiable that he should breathe his last thousands 
of miles away from his beloved motherland. Together with the rest of India 
I pay my homage to the memory of the departed leader.” 

Bombay Corporation adjourns : — ^As a mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
V. J. Patel the Bombay Corporation adjourned on ,26tb October without tran- 
sacting business after passing condolence resolution moved by Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, recording the CJorporatiOn’s deep regret at the passing of “one of India’s 
able politicians, a great Parliamentarian, patriot and n respected national leader.” 

24th. Four years’ R. I. for Miss JyotiJeana Dutta : — ^Miss Jyotibana Dutta, Fourth 
Year Class student of the Dioces.an College, Calcutta, was sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment by the Special Magistrate, Alipore, on a charge 
of unlicensed possession of arms and ammunition. It was stated that on the com- 
plaint of another girl student who missed Es. 12 from her room, the hostel 
authorities instituted a search in the course of which two revolvers, two pistols 
and 53 cartridges were found in her room. 

Baring Train Bacoity near Kurigramx — A daring armed train dacoity was 
committed near Kurigram. It was reported four youths, wearing masks, boarded a 
running -train between Kurigram and Tograihat stations and at the point of a 
-revolver and daggers snatched away Ks. 500 from the manager of a local Mar- 
wari firm. Before any hue and cry could be raised, the miscreants jumped down 

^ from the running train and began to run away. They were given a hot chase 
by the villagers, who succeeded in capturing two of them. They were 
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brought down to Kurigrara thann. One villager received injaries caused by a 
revolver shot. The money was recovered from a paddy field near by. Estcn- 
sive house searches were being made in this connection. 

25tli. Communal Award condemned ; Bengal Hindus' Meeting at Albert 

That the Communal Award was calculated to frustrate Indian National Unity 
by creating communal jealousies and difference was the verdict given by 
Hindus when they assembled in a well-represented meeting at Albert 

Hall under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee. Both the President 
of the meeting and Bhai Paramananda, who in an exhaustive speech 

dwelt on the absurdity of the Communal Award and the White Paper, _ pointcu 
out the unreasonableness of the Muslim demand for a statutory majority in 
Bengal and the Punjab and weightnge in provinces where they are in a minority, 
while refusing the same to Hindus. The Poona Pact also eame_ in for 
severe condemnation. The meeting adopted the following resolution unanimously ; 
“This meeting of the Hindus of Bengal records its emphatic condemnation of 
the Communal Award, which, apart from the other great imperfections of the 
White Paper, is in itself a negation of self-government and is at the_ same time 
utterly unjust and unfair to the Hindus, based on no uniform principle what- 
ever and designed with the sole object of keeping the Hindus permanently 
in a position of political inferiority”. 

28th. The Deinoeraiie Swa'ajya Party : — The Maharashtra Political Conference 
held in Bombay formed a party called the Democratic Swarajya Party. The 
members of this party should bo members of the Indian National Congress, 
provided this condition will not be insisted upon unless and until the Emergency 
Powers Act recently placed on the statute book banning the functioning of 
Congress bodies is repealed and the said bodies are rehabilitated in their legal 
character. This party recognises direct action — as distinguished from civil dis- 
obedience — as a legitimate political weapon, and reserves the right to decide upon 
the time, occasion and methods. This Party favours the capturing and making 
use of all constituted bodies from the village panchayat right up to the Federal 
and the acceptance in the national interest of any public office and responsibility. 
The Party adopted an economic programme to solve agriculturists’ indebtedness 
and unemployment. 

Agra Wo7nen’s Conference The representatives of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held a conference at the residence of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Sapru, 
at Allahabad. The conference strongly advocated the urgent necessity of opening 
birth-control clinics under efficient medical advice. The conference urged the 
improvement of the housing conditions of so-enlled untouchables, and the aboli- 
tion of the disabilities regarding inheritance and rights of women. The conference 
condemned the spirit of communalisra and provincialism in the country. 

Daring Mail Fobberij at Hili Station : — About a dozen armed dacoits attacked 
Hili station, on the Eastern Bcng.al Railway, in the small hours of the morning 
and, after wounding two mail peons and several passengers and coolies by firing 
a numbers of shots, escaped with the mails for Hili. and Balurghat that had 
arrived by the Up Darjeeling Mall. The dacoits looked the station safe and took 
. away the sale proceeds of the railway tickets, amounting to about Rs. 350. 

Maricari tVojncn’s Demand : — Resolutions condemning the dowry system and 
child marriages, urging ths abolition of purdah, protesting against separate 
clcc^rates. and demandingfurlhcr widening of women’s franchise were adopted 
at the. All-India Marwari Women’s Conference held at Calcutta. The Conference 
-also umed the Government to take prompt and effective measures to prevent 
crime against women, and decided to remove untouehabllity. 

The Mxfdras Cmgress Stcaraj Party A meeting of Congressmen was held 
at the CoXgress House Madras when members discussed at great leugh the 
• present political situation in the country and .finally formed the Congress Swaraj 
Party to carry on political work in the country. The manifesto of the Parly 
was diBcnsscd and adopted. The programme of the parly included a nation-wide 
agitation aga^st the White Paper and the Communal Award, reiteration from 
j. thousands of platforms India’s demand lor Puma Swaraj, the pursuit of the 
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constructive ■ programcno of the Indian National Congress organisation of 
peasants and industrial workers and promotion of communal harmony. 

30th. Br. Pattabhi Sitarammayya sentenced Dr. Pattabhi Sitarammyya, who 
was arrested for picketting a foreign cloth shop at Masuli^atam, was produced 
before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, who sentenced him to three months 
imprisonment and Es. 500 fine. 

31st. Bhai Parmanand’s criticism of the Communal Award i — ^Bhai Parmanand 
President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, addressed a crowded meeting of Hindus^ 
at the Town Hall, Nagpur. The notion that the attainment of Swaraj 
was impossible in the absence of Hindn-Moslem unity, he said, was _ a 
delusion. The hard fact was that so long as Moslems looked to the British 
Government to secure their demands, it was^ impossible to attain such unity. 
He expressed the opinion that where Mr. Gandhi failed to achieve results des- 
pite repeated efforts, no leader, however eminent, could hope to succeed. Pro- 
ceeding, Bbai Parmanand explained the implications of the Communal Award, 
which, he said, had done injustice, to the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab. 
Bhai Parmanand concluded by saying that Hindus must organise, unite and 
agitate, with a view to getting the Award modified. 
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2nd. Bewas State Affairs A Govt, communique said : "With reference to the recent 
rumours regarding the affairs of the Dewas State, (Senior Branch), it is under- 
stood that as the Maharaja has left his State for Pondicherry, leaving it in a 
state of considerable financial embarrassment, and ns it is not clear whether ho 
has any intention of ultimately returning, the Government are taking steps to 
ascertain his intentions, so that the interests of His Highness’s State and subjects 
may be duly safeguared.” 

3rd. Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act brought into force’.— The Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Amendment Bill, which was p.assed by the Bengal Legislative Council at 
August session received the assent of the Governor-General and was gazetted. The 
new Act came into operation from 16th November. Under the provisions of the 
Act, the Corporation was debarred from having in its employ persons convicted 
of offences against the State or other anti-Government activities, and from making 
grants to institutions where such persons were employed, It further introduced 
a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 

5th. Kathiawar States’ People’s Conference ; — The Kathiawar States’ People’s 
Conference, held at Amrcii, passed the following resolutions : Tho first resolu- 
tion mourned the death of Mr. Vithnlbhai Patel. The second resolution, which 
was_ passed unanimously, condemned the Federation scheme as outlined in tho 
White Paper, and reiterated the minimum demands of States’ peoples. The 
third resolution demanded tho termination of the Bikaner “Conspiracy" case. 
The fourth resolution condemned the States’ Protection Bill, and appealed to 
the members of the Legislative Assembly to throw it out. 

7th. Gandhi’s Ifanjan Tour : — Gandhiji began his tour from to-day. He visited 
a village near Wardha where he addressed a public meeting. A purse was 
presented to him. He proceeded to Nagpur, the next day, where ho was given 
a rousing reception and purses^ were presented to him on behalf of tho residents 
of Dhantoli, the Harijan Samaj and the Nagpur Municipal Employees’ Associa- 
tion. Addressing an audience of eight thousand people, at the town of Katol, 
Gandhiji said tha_t_ he started on this All-India tour in order to remove the 
. curse of untouchability. He added that either untouchability should go or he 
should perish in the attempt. 

3 
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8lh. Afghan King assassinated : — Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, was mnrdered 
by 0 fanatical supporter of the pro-Ainanullah Oharki family to 
Nabi, irho vras executed last year, belonged. The late King’s son, Mahomed 
Zahir Shah, was proclaimed King. Ex-King AmanuIIah, irheh interviewed 
at hia residence in Eome, slated that he was always ready to serve the 
country and prepared to return to Afghanistan if the Afghan people wan- 
ted him. 

9th. ilfr. V. J, Patel’s Funeral The earthly remains of Mr. V. J. Patel 
reached Bombay. The coffin was lowered from the ship’s deck with the aid of a 
crane and carried from the wharf to the G. T. Hospital and thence to the Asian 
Buildings from which place the funeral procession started. Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, 
Mr. Kashibai Patel, Mr. Jamnadas Metha, Mr. Nariman, Mr. Brclvi, BIr. 
Horniman, Dr. Pnrushottam Patel and several others had assembled there. The 
coffin was placed on an open lorry. A big portrait of BIr. Vithalbhai was 
mounted on the hood over the driver’s seat. Nearly a thousand bareheaded 

volunteers marched silently. The procession halted in front of the Corporation 
buildings when Dr. Javle, the Blayor. accompanied by the corporators, placed 
wreaths on the coffin. Tho body was taken to the Sonepur Cremation ground 
where nearly six lakhs of people assembled. The body was placed on the sandal- 
wood pyre. Blrs. Sarojini Naidu delivered the funeral oration, followed by BIr, 
Jamnadas Mehta, BIr. Dayabhai Patel. BIr. Vallabhbhai’s son, set fire to 
the pyre. 

10th. Safeguards for Anglo-Indians : — At the meeting of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, Col. Gidney, in a memorandum on b^alf of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, appealed for safe-guards for the Anglo-Indian 
community. The memorandum asked for economic protection for thirty years 
whether it asked for adequate representation in all Government departments. Dur- 
ing the thirty years period, it asked that the number of posts they were occupyi- 
ng to-day in the various services should not bo reduced. Col. Gidney emphasised 
that they reduced specific protection in the Constitution Act. 

lllh. Betoas State Affaris A Government of India Communique, regarding the 
affairs in Dewas State, said that "owing to recklessness and lack of proper con- 
trol by His Highness” the affairs of the State had drifted from bad to worse. 
The treasi^ is empty, credit of the State exhausted and, continues the com- 
munique, His Highness had been driven to alienate permanently portions of his 
territory. When it was pointed out to him that a commission of enquiry was 
necessary, His Highness had elected to leave his State without making satisfac- 
tory arrangements for conducting the administration. "The Government of 
India” concludes the communique, ‘‘have been compelled to call upon His Hig- 
ncsB to return to the State by the date specified, failing which, such temporary 
measures as are necessary must be taken to meet the immediate situation”. A 
subsequent communique stated that the Government of India were taking steps to 
meet the immediate administrative needs of tho State, since His Highness the 
Maharaja had not returned to the State within the time fixed. 

12tlj. Pi. JaioaharlaVs Condemnation of the Mahasabha : — ^Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, addressing a crowded meeting of Hindu University students in Benares, 
condemned strongly tho recent activities of tho Hindu Blahasabha. Ho 
said that he had long been of tho opinion that the Hindu Blahasabha 
was a small reactionary ^oup, pretending to speak on behalf of tho Hindus of 
India, whom it was very far from representing. "Under cover of seeming nationa- 
lism, the Mahasabha”, declared the, speaker, “not only hides the rankest and nar- 
rowest communalism, but also desires to preserve tho vested interests of tho 
group of big Hindu landlords and princes,” 

Shai Parmanand’s reply to PL Jawaharlal The view that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is incapable of placing himself in the position of Hindus because of his 
early training and therefore Hindus should not pay any attention to his advico 
any more than should they to tho advice of Maulana Sbaukat Ali, was expressed 
fay Bhai Parmanand in the course of a statement to tho Press in reply to Pandit 
Nehru’s attack on tho Hindu Mahasabha. Bhai Parmanand asserted that Hindu 
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Mohasabha was as earnest about winning Swaraj as tbe Congress. He added that Ibo 
Pandit could not point out even a single resolution passea by tbe Ajmer session 
of tbe Mabasabba wbicb would justify bis accusations against the Sabha. 

13th. Search of pedestrians in Chittagong : — Armed police and military pickets 
were posted at street crossings in Midnapore, for searching people of all 
sections, ages, and position, passing street crossings all over the town and passen- 
gers from trains and steamers. The District Magistrate notified that the special 
precaution was undertaken on creditable information as a preventive against terrorist 
outrages within the town and suburbs. Tbe public were warned that anybody 
stirring out between ten in the night and six in the morning must stop on a 
challenge by police or military officers. 

14lh. Arrest of ticenty youths at Mymensingh: — Twenty-four houses, belonging most- 
ly to'Mymensingh, and twenty youths were taken into custody as the result of a 
roundup. The police and the military took part in the raids. Nothing incrimina- 
ting was reported to have been found, bat certain literature was seized. 

15th. Punjab Hindus' protest against Communal Aicard : — The Punjab Provincial 
Hindu Sabha cabled as follows to the Secretary, Joint Select Committee, 
London : “The Punjab Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly protests against the 
Communal Award which allots Hindus a lesser number of ’seats in proportion 
to their strength in population, whilst maintaining separate electorates. This 
is at variance with the recommendation of the Simon Commission. The Luck- 
now pact, if maintained, regarding separate electorates, should not have been 
varied in respect of the number of seats.” 

18lh. Ecserva Bank Report Reports of the Joint Select Committee on the Reserve 
Bank and Imperial Bank Bills were signed and several members handed over 
notes of dissent, the most important oi which was one concerning the State Bank 
and the ratio question which was signed by nine members. Thelfollowing were the 
nine who signed the note on the ratio and State Bank : (1) Rai BahadurjEamsaran- 
das, (2) Mr. Husain Imam, (3) Rai Bahadur Matllraprasad Mehrotra, (4) Sardar 
Sant Singh, (5) Mr. B. Das, (6) Mr. Gayaprosad Singh, (7) Mr. Vidyasagar 
Pandya, (8) Mr. B. K. Basu and (9) Mr. Nripendra Narain Singha. The last 
mentioned two members signed with reservation on the ratio question. 


21si. 7 years' R. I. for alleged possession of dynamite sticks Jogendra Nath 
Banerjeo was sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment under 
the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Suppression Act by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, sitting with special powers. Jogendranath’s two co-accused were 
acquitted. Their rooms in Nimtolla Lane, North Calcutta, were searched 
' on the 31st August and 177 sticks of dynamite, 32 sticks of gelignite, 188 
detonators, three coils of safety fuses and a largo number of cartridges wore 
discovered in a closed trunk. 

24lli. Communalism condemned Twenty-four prominent Congressmen of Lahore, 
including Doctor Satyapal, Lala Shamlal, Dr. Goplichand, Lala Dunichand and 
Mr. iSdarnath Bnigal, issued a statement stating inter alia “that all 
patriotic men and women, living in this province should now combine and con- 
solidate their Nationalist forces in condemning the anti-national and reactionary 
activities of the Hindu Mahasabha, and other similar unpatriotic organisations, 
' including Muslim League, the Sikh League, and to give their whole-hearted 
support to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, our trusted leader, and foremost and sincere 
patriot of the country, in his justified attacks on the Mahasabha, the Muslim 
Conference and all other such communal organisations.” 

Police Raid in Benares : — ^The police raided a house in Durgakund, in Benares, 
and arrested Sitanath Dey, alleged revolutionary absconder, with four others. A 
reward of Es. 2000 had been offered for Dey’s arrest. The names of arrested 
persons were Keshoprasad Sharma of Bihar, Keshav Chakravarty of Bengal, Pro- 
phullakumar Chakravarty of Benares and Swami Karamdevaji of Amritsar. 
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25th. Muslim League session at Delhi : — The twenty-third annual session of the 
Muslim League met at new Delhi under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, of Cawnpore. The President, in the course of his 
address, pleaded for rallying together of Muslims of all shades of opinion 
under the banner of the League. He deplored the attempts to scrap 

the Communal Award. He criticised the sweeping nature of the safeguards 
contained in the White Paper. Resolutions were passed condemning the attempts 
to alter the Communal Award, urging that in the matter of appointment of 
Ministers religious minorities should be given adequate representation and pro- 
testing against the British policy in Palestine. Another resolution reiterated 
the Moslem demand regarding representation in the legislatures and Fundamental 
Rights. Reservation of one-third of the posts in the Services for Moslems ws also 
urged. The nest resolution opposed weigbtage to Indian States in the Federa- 
tion as it was likely to upset the communal balance. 

26th. Separate electorates in Bengal condemned -.—la view of the 'controversy 
raised over the question of the Communal Award throughout India, particularly* 
in Bengal, the Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued a long statement 
to the Press, in the course of which, after recalling its own views regarding the 
unacceptability of the White Paper it condemned the protagonists of separate 
electorates in Bengal, who by accepting the White Paper were trying their je^l 
best, in co-operation with the bureaucracy in India and London, to sell the birth- 
right of Muslims and non-Muslims for a mess of pottage for another decade 
at least." 

27lh. Pandit JaxcaharlaV s plea for national outlook Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
issued a long statement on Hindu and Muslim communalism, in the course^ of 
which he hSd that still the activities of the Hindu communal organisations 
including the Maha Sabha were anti-national and reactionary. The Pandit smd 
that ho felt convinced that nationalism could only come out of the ideological 
fusion of Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and other groups in India, by which he meant 
a common national outlook, which he believed would come from below,, not from 
above, for among those above there were some much too interested in British 
domination and who hope to preserve their special privileges. 

28th. Plea for summoning the A. I. G. C . : — A meeting of prominent Congressmen 
of Sind, Dr. Choitram presiding, discussed the present political situation in 
the country. After four hours’ discuesion the meeting passed, by 17'"votcs to 8, 
a resolution expressing the opinion that, under the conditions existing at the 
present moment, it would bo most difficult to continue individual civil disobe- 
dience or revive mass civil disobedience in Sind. The meeting unanimously 
passed a resolution expressing the opinion that, in view of the fact that disseu- 
Bsion was so rife in the Congress ranks, it was high time a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee should bo called with a view to discussing the present 
political situation in order to revive political life in the country and bring about 
a unity in Congress ranks. 

7 gears' R. 1, for possessing live bombs ; — Harendra Kumar Banerjee, his brother 
Birendra Kumar Banerjee and Bhabranjan Mukherjeo were sentenced to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each, under the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Sup- 
pression Act by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, sitting with special 
powers. They were found in possession of four live bombs, and plant for their 
manufacture in a house in Gray Street. 

30lh. Bhai Parmanand on the Communal question : — Bhai Parmanand, explain- 
ing his recent references to Hindu Muslim unity, said : "When wo sec that all 
our efforts to attain communal unity have failed, I do not see what other course 
is left for Hindus, but to work on the basis of unifying themselves and, then, 
having advanced one step, to make another for bringing round the other com- 
munities to their views. So far, wo have failed to evoke a national spirit among 
Moslems and there is hardly national spirit among them worth the name. Let 
us therefore give this plan a chance.” 

Bengal Governor's Revicio : St. Andrews Day Dinner Speech ; — Speaking at 
the, St. Andrews Day Dinner, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal made a 
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review of the position of Bengal for the past year, with special reference to 
terrorism and economic distress. As to terrorism, His Escellency was of tho 
opinion that the situation “to-day as compared with a year ago shows a dis- 
tinct improvement.” “Experience shows,” ho said, “that the law may ^ill have 
to he strengthened in certain respects. That matter is in hand.’ Terrorism, 
said he, represented “a desperate cflort” to advance tho supposed interests of the 
Hindu community. The reason for this, in the opinion of His Excellency, lay 
in the gloomy outlook before tho educated Hindu youth. To eradicate tho evil 
an immediate economic readjustment was necessary, together _ with a steady 
pressure against the terrorists. The task of readjustment, sard His Excellency, 
was not one for Government alone — iho best elements in the community must 
bo harnessed to it. He outlined some suggestions for tho reorganisation of tho 
rural economy and concluded by saying that if sympathy land co-operation were 
revived for the people, 'T can promise that money will bo found” for working 
them out. 
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2nd. Police Searches in Calcutta -The Special Branch of the Calcutta Police 
searched several places in the City. Four persons were arrested. Tho searches, 
it was understood, were in connection with tho terrorist activities. 

4lh. Communalism condemned To discuss tho situation arising out of the 
Jawaharlal— Mahasabha controversy, a public meeting was held at Calcutta, 
Acharya Eay presiding. The president declared that it was not tho proper time 
for rousing communal passions and he emphasised the need for inter-communal 
amity, Kesolutions were passed deploring tho activities of certain communal 
organisations, both Moslem and Hindu and urging upon those communal orga- 
nisations to confine themselves to tho work of somal reform. 


Gth. Record of the Select Committee Tho British Indian memorandum of 19th 
November and Sir T. B. Sapru’s memorandum of 27th July were included in 
tho voluminous '‘Record of the Select Committee” issued containing tho memo- 
randa submitted by tho delegates. The British Indian memorandum suggests 
modifications of tho White Paper with a view to satisfy moderate opinion in 
India, and ensuring that the reserved powers are so framed and cxeroised as not 
to prejudice^ India’s advance to full responsibility. Sir T. B. Sapru explains his 
entire position in relation to tho White Paper and names five essentials to 
meet the situation, namely (1) Central responsibility with safeguards necessary 
in India’s interests for the transitional period ; (2) Provincial Autonomy on 
similar terms ; (3) Reserve _ subjects controlled by tho Governor-General only 
for the period of transition, which should not bo long or indefinite; (4) tho 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate the early transfer of the reserved depart- 
ments; (5) a Statutory declaration of India’s constitutional position to tho 
British Commonwealth. Sir T. B. Snprn’s memorandum (which incorporates a 
note on commercial discrimination by Mr. Jayakar) is supported by Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr, A Eangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. Joshi. The States are represented in tho 
memoranda by Sir A. Hydari and Sir M. Mehta. 

All Parties Conference i— A further step in the direction of’ calling an all 
parties conference with a view to organising and consolidating public opinion in 
order to get the White Paper proposals substantially 'modified and devising ways 
and means to end the present political stalemate in tho country was taken to-day 
to? C'ouncil of the Bombay Presidency Association under the presidency 
of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad discussed at considerable length the details of tho 
programme^ for such a conference. After an exchange of views it was decided 
that a preliminary conference of representative leaders of the city and province 
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Bhould be called on December 20 prior to calling the All-Parties Conference. 
Accordingly invitations were being sent out to about fifty leading men of the 
city and province. Meanwhile the Bombay Presidency Associntion’s move to 
call an All-Parties Conference met with considerable encouragement and wel- 
comed ns a right step by several leading men. Mr, H. E. Hales, Conservative 
Member of the British Parliament who was at present in India intimated that ho 
welcomed the move on the part of the Bombay Presidency Association, _ particu- 
larly in view of the fact that ho himself was working to call an All-Parties Con- 
ference early in January next with a view to ascertaining the unanimous opinion 
of the country on the White Paper scheme of Keforms before he sailed for 
England so that ho could place the unanimous verdict of India before the Eng- 
lish public on his return home. 


13th' The Punjab Conspiracy Casa judgment Alter a trial lasting for over 
three years the curtain was rung down on the Punjab Conspiracy Case 
when judgment was pronounced liy the Special Tribunal sentencing to 
death Amrik Singh and Gulap Singh and Jangirlal, Kupchand and Kundanlal 
to transportation for life and aw.arding imprisonment ranging from two to seven 
years to eleven of the accused and acquitting Jaiprakash, Dhararavir, Dyanathrai, 
Bausilal and Sewa Ram. In the supplementary ease Sukhdevraj was sentenced 
to_ three years’ rigorous. That they' had formed an organisation called the 
Hindusthan Republican Army the objects of which were to improve the 
conditions of Indians by resort to violence was one of the allegations against 
the accused. In furtherance of their objects they were alleged to have entered 
into a conspiracy in 192G and bombs were prepared and arms secured. The 
first overt act of the accused was an attempt to blow up Lord Irwin^s special 
tram in December 1929 when bombs were buried under the railway line seven 
miles from Delhi on the Muttra side and were connected by electric wire. It 
was further alleged that the accused had planned to rescue Ehagat Singh and 
others nssooiated with him while they were being conveyed to jail by the use of 
a stupefying gus but the plan could not be carried out as the gas could not bo 
prepared in time. The accused also attempted to commit dacoitics in tho 
Military Accounts Office at Rawalpindi and the Railway Octroi OIBce and bombs 
were thrown simultaneously in six Punjab Towns on June 19 1930 resulting in 
the death of a police officer and injuries to another. This was alleged to bo 
their last overt act. 


17th. All-parties Mtislitn Conference’. — The All-Parties Muslim Oonfcrenco was 
held at Lucknow under tbo presidentship of the Raja of Salempur. Tho 
Conference was supported by seven Muslim* organisations. Among those present 
were Mian Abdul Aziz, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Moiilana Shaukat Ali, Mr, Chau- 
dhury Kaliquzaman, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. 
Sherwani and Mr. Mohd. Husain, Tho Raja of Salempur, in tho course of his 
address, said that by creating a body composed of representatives of all 
important Muslim organisations they were on tho way to bridge the gulf 
existing between tho Muslim organisation. Resolutions were passed appealing to 
all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities of every com- 
munity which are calculated to widen tho gulf between tho communUics ; that 
all parties represented in tho conference should work for tho unity of_ the 
different groups of Moslems and foster better relations with other communities 
and educate tho Muslim masses to take their full share in the fight for freedom ; 
and to establish a board of thirty members to give effect to tho resolutions. 


22nd. Reserve Ranh Bill Passed The Assembly passed tho Indian Reserve Bank 
Bill to-day. Many non-official, members congratulated Sir George Schuster on his 
successful piloting of the Bill. Winding up the debate, Sir George Schuster said 
that tho attitude of the House would greatly enhance itB_ credit and help tho 
constitutional advancement and gather tho support of opinion in England on 
which so much depended. Ho added that tho measure was a most practical step 
taken towards grant of fiscal aulonomy. to India. 
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24tb. All-India National Trades Union Federation : — The All-Indin Notional Trades 
Union Federation held its first eession in the Servants of India Society Hall, Boml^y, 
Mr. Mrinal Eanti Bose presiding. Mr. Jatnandne Mehta, Chairman of the Be- 
ception Committee, in his vrelcome address, said that their aim was to ameliorate 
the hard lot of labouring classes and achieve the eventual establishment of a 
Socialist State in India. He warned the workers against the traps whmh a sec- 
tion of the Communists wore laying for them in the name of Trade Unionism. 
The President, in the course of his address, urged the need for concrete work 
and not abstract theories. Speaking of the White Paper, he said that the 
whole scheme was so devised as to produce a double roller, capitalism and 
comraunalism to crush socialism and nationalism. Ho _ pleaded for real 
Trade Union spirit among the workers and proper organisation. The conference 
then coDsidereu the resolutions. Besolutions expressing gratification at the re- 
establishment of unity in the Trade Union movement in India, and the readiness 
to co-operate with the Labour movement in other countries were passed. Another 
resolution affirmed the Federation’s faith in unadulterated democracy. Tfao 
Government of India was urged to release all Meerut prisoners and to implement 
all the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. The _ Inst resolution expres- 
sed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals and instructed the Working 
Committee to frame amendments ns soon ns the Joint Committee report was 
published. 


26tli. The Liberal Federaiioni Session : — ^Tho fifteenth annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India-was held at Madras, Mr. J. N. Basil, Calcutta, presid- 
ing. In the absence, due to illness, of the'Et, Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri, Chairman 
of the-Eeception Committee, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and 
visitors. He said that the White Paper proposals were of a roost discouraging 
character but he hoped that representations by all parties in India might possi- 
bly induce Britain to modify and, it possible, liberalise the proposals, Mr. Basu 
characterised the White Paper as a strange combination of centralised autho- 
rity and of responsibility, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. Ho said 
that it was certainly not anvwhere near Dominion Status, He then examined the 
various proposals and added that they were aggressively reactionary. He appealed 
for the discontinuance of the repressive measures to create an atmosphere of 
good-wijl. Concluding, he appealed for unity. Then resolutions were passed 
supporting swadeshi, condemning terrorism and protesting against Government’s 
repressive policy. The conference strongly condemned the demand of the Euro- 
pean settlers of Kenya and urged that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests should not be departed from, and assured support to Indiana in South 
Africa in their joint demands for their elementary rights. The Liberal Federation 
accorded its support to the movement for the removal of untouchability and the 
uplift of the classes concerned. The Federation was emphatically of opinion that 
the White Paper proposals were not calcalated to establish any real responsible 
government in India and that the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House 
of Commons that Dominion status in neither the next but one violated the solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet. It was also resolved that 
no scheme of reforms could meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian national 
aspirations which did not confer the full power and status of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

All-India Medical Conference The All-India Medical Conference held its 
tenth annual session in Bombay under the presidentship of Dr, M. 
A. Ansari, Dr, Deshmufch, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
address, observed that the Indian Medical Council Bill was passed in a hurry 
by an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. Ecgarding the Indian Medi- 
cal Service, he said : “It is a very old service : but here is another institutiou 
with a senile outlook which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern 
medical India.” Dr. Ansari, delivering the presidential address, deplored tho 
indifference of the Government in regard to the medical problems in India. Tho 
need for medical research was obvious but tho attention paid to it left every- 
thing to be desired, Eegarding the Indian Medical Service, ho said that the 
civil Bide of tho service as a military reserve was unduly costly, quite insuffi- 
cient for war purposes and altogether superfluous as a millitry reserve. Dr 
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Ansari pleaded for the use of indigenous drugs and instrumnets at least by 
the independent members of the medical profession. He appealed for missionary 
spirit in young men and women so that the sufferings of the . people might be 
brought under control. Then several resolutions touching the medical pro- 
fession were adopted. The conference urged the necessity _ for a scheme of 
National Health Insurance. The conference condemned the Indian Medical Act, 
urged that no members of L M. S., a purely military service, should^ be em- 
ployed on the civil side, 'and urged that open competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian Medical Service should be resumed only in India. 


27th. All-Jhdia Women’s Conference : — About two hundred delegates from all parts 
of India attended the eighth session of the All-India Women’s Conference held 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta, under the presidency of Lady Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore, H. H. the Maharani Sncharu Devi of Mayurbhanj was the chairwoman 
of the Reception Committee. Among others, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Hassan 
Snhrawardy and Professor Radhakrishnan nddressedf the gathering. Several 
resolutions were adopt^ touching, educational, social and labour problems. The 
^olution on franchise reiterated the demand made before the Joint Select 
l^mmittee. The Conference also adopted resolutions on removal of untouch- 
ability, abolition of capital punishment and rural reconstruction. The resolution 
on birth control aroused much discussion and was adopted by a large maiority. ■ 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 
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I, The Unionist Council Meeting 
^Whilst Gandhiji was slowly coming round the perilous corner to 
which he had brought himself by his recent ordeal of self-mortification, 
and arrangements were proceeding apace for holding an informal con- 
ference of Congressmen at Poona to take correct bearings of the Congress 
position and chalk out its future course, the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee were, ns they had been for . some time before, sitting in 
iudgmenk over what in India was by many regarded as a piece of 

constitutional jugglery, and, in England, was by some regarded as an 
act of ‘betrayaP or ‘surrender^. The White Paper appeared to have but 
few ardent champions here or in Great Britain. Even its sponsors did 
not look like meaning that they would stick to their guns should they 
find themselves out-manoeuvred by their own die-hard flank. It is true 
that at a recent meeting of the Central Council of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, the Churchill party had been 
utterly routed, and Mr. Baldwin’s phenomenal triumph on the occasion 
was hailed with some Jlittle flutter of elation in quarters where the 
dying embers of the hope that some tangible good would yet come out 
of the labours of the R. T. C. had not been quite dead. The defeat 
of the Die-hards at a meeting of their own party was held by some to 
be_^ a factor of special significance as it showed that the policy and 
principle of the White Paper were in a “no danger” zone, and that 
whatever were the chances of the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
being more jealously guarded and the concessions being more liberally 
curtailed, the chances were ninetynine to one that the K.T.C. issue wrap- 
ped in the White Paper would not, after so much ado, prove a still-born 
Indian ‘constitution’. Wkile some could hear it mewling in the nurse’s 
arms, others hoped or feared that it might live for good or for evil. 
Since the great Conservative Party was committed to the policy of the 
White Paper, it was not thoueht likely that it would prove quite blank 
a paper, though it was not apparent to many that it would not, all 
the same, prove a paper dyed with a colour that swallowed and 
absorbed all the rays of the sun but did not emit and reflect any. 

n. Bout op CHUBCHrLi,iTES 

The rout of the Churchill Party at the said meeting was supposed 
to be the more significant as it had been preceded by a ^ 
raging and tearing campaign by the India Defence League and a sec/ 
tidn of the British Press to cloud and befog the Indian issue, 
stampede into a panicky, senseless hostility not only the “temler- 
amentally nervous” Conservative Party but also the great mas of 
sane and sober British public whose ignorance of actual .hdian 
conditions remained, and still remains, abysmal, and apathy tcindian 
aspirations colossal. One or two quotations from the Evenig News 
(reproduced in the Leader of Allahabad of July 2) would thrw a more 
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lurid light on the stage than any distant flings o£ observations from 
here could be expected to do. 

‘ Conservative Associations everywhere have denounced the 
Government’s policy of scuttling from India. To this growing 
volume of protest the India Defence League will bring reinforcements 
that even Mr. Baldwin, accustomed to having mugwump Conservative 
Members of Parliament eating out of his hand, will find it difficult to 
resist.’ Then again — “So the affair moves on, but it will need every 
voice of protest in the country to turn the Government from the panicky 
purpose of scuttling from India at the bidding of the Congress Brahmin 
and the point of the terrorist gun.”' 

III. “The Conqeess Brahmut” 

mu newspaper slang-mongering this would be hard to 

beat. The Conservative^Party, much less the British public, was not, 
however, taken in by this prodigious phantasma of . ill-mannered slang 
and ^oss misrepresentation. They had sufficient sense and discernment 
to take a less absurdly incorrect measure both of the “Congress Brahmin” 
and of the point of the terrorist gun”. They knew, though without 
u y grasping what they know, that the Congress, even when 
apparently defeated, was still a factor in the Indian ensemUe of 
counted more than any other single factor or even 
* 1 ^® factors ; and that the terrorist’s gun, 

KS ^atnage to the plaster of the said walls of the 

ScHr -I" causing much annoyance and more 

demanded, was not believed either by the 
able to mnkp general run of the Indian people as by itself 

India It haq breaches in the stronghold of British supremacy in 

?uthorit?S it be said that British 

of o/Swk established not on the battle fields 

SnSlv^in thp British Courts of Justice, and, 

British eLSo Bntish civil administration in India. If the 

terrorist bomb throTOnr 'would be lost not where the 

of reLtioSnrb^ operating, but in spheres 

™a Tl, “w™. “"a..lhe raW_,hat are qaiti civil 


ana normair TirHcnl™. ‘'“M ‘tat oW 

ments launched by the Disobedience Move- 

fundamentally subversive of^thoqp^^ 7#-® ep^eei^ed by its leaders as 
not mistaken in their nonrooiFf-^ ^ei^tionships, and Government were 
If those movemeSs reaction to, them as such, 

assuredly have ended Tho those relationships should most 

carried to K. T. C. was in fan? mandate which Gandhiji had 
^mpire as now existing’ in India’ tL to the British 

pbriodi etc. were not meant tn offn « ° status, the transition 

w^.simply asked to cTo^se the its life. That Empire 

dependence or Purna Swarai death. If complete In- 

Statu^me.an its mummification after .?^°°*^°'5utioni did not Dominion 
fore, tb\f the Brilbh eW„“ fo the' “r t p T,-"” , 
endorsing and signing its deaft warrnFf^mT’ ^^<=cbned the honour of 

hold on a'near neighbours oJK The ^ i^c had released its 

just on the west of its imperial isles. It was 
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expected that Great Britain and the Free State of Ireland would in 
future march hand in hand on the high road of common imperial des- 
tiny. But no. The Ireland of De Valera would not be yoked together 
with its ex-master in an imperial team. The whip hand of the Welsh 
wizard had been the hand that had drawn up and signed the Irish 
Treaty. Can a whip hand be thought of again when Ireland is in her 
present mood to tear up that ‘scrap of paper’ and cast it away ? 

IV. The Logical Chain op Events 

The Die-hards were clear-sighted enough in so far as they looked at 
this side of the logical chain of political events in India. To accede .to 
the Congress demand is certainly to make an end of the business of 
governing India as a dependent part of the British Empire. It is to 
close down and retire. They were right so far. But their sight was not 
clear enough with regard to two other vital aspects of the situation. 
First, they did not look at the other side of the same logical chain of 
political events in India. Those events, unless controlled, would lead to 
the Empire losing its most vital member — its dependency. This seems 
to be logically inevitable. But the question is — How best to control 
those events ? There are kinds of control. By a certain kind of control, 
the Empire lost America. It also lost Ireland by the same kind of 
control. Should it be well advised to persevere in the use of the same 
kind and method of control in the case of India ? By other kinds and 
methods of control, India may, it is true, also ‘get out of control’ 
some day. 

V. "Getttnq Out of Control” 

But this “getting out of control” is a probability that has to be 
reviewed with respect to more than one frame of reference. We may 
consider it first as a probable future event. Here we ask ourselves the 
question : What will he the future relationship of India to the Empire ? 
But we may also consider it as an ethical order, and ask ourselves : 
AYhat should be the future or even present relationship of India to the 
Empire ? The two questions are stated separately, but, in actual prac- 
tice, they must bo taken and answered together. The fact of that 
.relationship is not like a purely physical iact which lies beyond the 
sphere of our influence or interference, e. g., an event in the distant 
nebulae. The relationship between India and the Empire has been, is, 
and will be determined by several factors of which the wills and actions 
of the partners concerned have been, are, and will be not the least 
important. It is a partnership that has been entered into and maintain- 
ed and from time to time modified by the voluntary acts — both of 
commission and omission, sometimes right, sometimes wrong — on the part 
of the partners involved. Both Great Britain and India have been and 
' are responsible for their connection and partnership. They will be res- 
ponsible for any future readjustment of their relationship also. So far 
the character of that relationship has mainly been that between a ruling 
race and a dependency. That character has been determined by its own 
.proper and adequate assemblage of conditions. Our own wills and action 
have been in that assemblage^ The faith that the British connection 
has been ‘a dispensation of ftovidence’ or otherwise, is an attitude of mind 
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that may be valid or otherwise, but, in any case, it does not upset the 
simple position above stated ; Great Britain and India have, for a sul^ 
stantial part, willed and worked themselves into their partnership. And 
if that be clear, it is clear also that the fact of the relationship, being 
to some extent a fact of joint volition and conduct, ’s.also an ethical 
feet involving responsibility and merit. So the two questions are in this 
way interdependent. 

VI. The Tivo Questions 

Yet, for convenience, one may consider them apart. Now, as regards 
the first, viz., What the future relationship will be, the answer will be ob- 
viously different in different situations or sets of conditions. First, 
Britain may continue to “govern” as she has been governing. Secondly, 
she may ‘abdicate” and “get out”. Thirdly, perceiving — as the 
Guardian once wanted the ruling race < to perceive — that both these 
governing or getting out — are 'cowardly alternatives', she may essay to 
teach India how to govern herself. Leaving aside this last for the 
moment, we may confine ourselves to the first two. 


VII. Can AND Should 

Suppose Britain decides to continue to govern as she has been 
governing. Here we must face two questions : Can she continue , to 
govern ? And should she continue to govern ? Is it a “cowardly 
alternative” to do^ so ? As regards these two, British statesmen are not 
unanimous in their answer. There seems to be a sharp cleavago of 
belief and opinion even within the ranks of the great Conservative 
Party itself. The meeting of the Central Council to which we alluded 
was itself an evidence of the cleavage. Mr. Baldwin, apparently, did 
not believe it would be possible to hold India as a Dependency without 
making some concessions to the Indian demand for self-government. He, 
apparently, took a corrector measure both of the ‘Congress Brahmin' 
and the terrorist gunman. In view of that ampler measure — of the actual 
extensity and depth of Indian discontent — ‘continue to govern' would 
not, he thought, _ be either a practical or a moral proposition. Mr. 
Baldwin made this perfectly plain in his speeches inside the Parliament' 
or outside. The day when India will learn to govern herself will be the 
prou(fest day for India — so said some British statesmen in the past. 
Mr. Baldwin appeared to think that that day was coming. The terro- 
rist gunman might be safely removed from the scene of his action, and 
even ignored. But the appearance of the ‘Congress Brahmin' showed 
that the advent of that day could not be long deferred. Mr Baldwin 
could not bring himself to believe with the Die-hard members of his own 
pai^ that the teeming masses and the great body of the intelligentsia 

in India were now, and would in future remain, mainly with the Burea- 

ncracy and not wnth the Congress Brahmin. Even it were possible to 
hold India by the sword, such a hold would' not be, in view of the 
state or mental alipation necessarily produced and more and more 
accentuated, a position of honour and profit to Great Britain. It would 

«« I^^ia fe 

hold Ro Mr ^”1/ • fo be so 

Snniw Sfn f thc third altemative-fhat Is, 

gradually transferring power and responsibility. 
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Vm. The Alternatives 
As regards the alternative of ‘getting out’, all British parties were 
practically agreed. That was not to be thought of. It would be neither 
in Britain’s interest nor in India’s so to get out. Both the partners 
would stand to lose by such an abrupt ending of their ‘ contract . And 
it may be observed in this connection that, barring a few ultra 
Extremist groups, even Indians — those who are politically-minded did 
not and do not want the Britishers to clear out bag and baggage to 
usher forthwith the Indian millennium. The Congress did not ask them 
to leave. They were asked to stay, not of course to govern as now, 
but to assist India in her difficult task of self-government. They were 
asked to pool their interests with the interests of India, and join their 
shoulders with those of the Indians in the titanic task of Indian politi- 
cal, economic and social uplift. They would, for instance, _ continue to 
help the Army Administration in India without, a6 now> being the sole 
masters of the Army policy and finance. Now, this would mean of 
course ceasing to ‘govern’, but it would not certainly mean “getting out”. 

rx. The Third Alternative 

The Die-hand Wing could not yet think of the third alternative. 
Or if it did, it did so by going back*to the Simon Commission proposals, 
if not to other even less progressive schemes of advance. The premises 
upon which they would base their conclusions were not those upon 
which Labourites or even the “orthodox” followers of Mr. Baldwin would, 
apparently, base_ theirs. They did not accept the position that the 
Congress Brahmin truly represented the interests of the “teeming masses” 
or even of the Indian intelligentsia. They did not think that those 
interests would be safer in the hands of the Congress Brahmin than in 
those of the present benevolent, paternal British Government. And 
they did not believe that any liberal reforms hastily granted would prove 
a solvent to the many existing formidable tangles and difficulties of the 
Indian problem. On the contrary, the strong and just rule of Britain 
was just the factor required to keep things smoothly and orderly going 
in India. To eliminate that factor was to plunge her into chaos. 
It would be betraying a “trust”. 

X. The Key-Idea of Die-habdism 

This was the avowed key-idea behind all the Die-hard agitation in 
England against the White Paper. This also was the gist of the Die- 
hard testimony before the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee. One 
may assume that there were many in the ranks of the Die-hards who 
honestly held/and cherished that key-idea. Others were perhaps merely 
playing to the gallery. Perhaps their motive was not quite so 
transcendentally altruistic. Possibly they were thinking more about 
what Britain stood to lose than what India might stand to lose by the 
severance of the imperial connection. But let us not here psycho- 
analyse our “witnesses”. Let us admit the honafides of the “trusteeship” 
complex without question. But the question was and still remains — 
Were the Die-hard premises valid ? Are they valid now ? Were not 
those premises carved out of a mass of confused, narrow, out-of-date 
political thinking or lack of thinking in regard to the actual conditions 
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:and problems of the India of to-day ? And if that were so, wore we 
not still, faced with the two questions‘-Could Indian Government 
continue as it was without making successful adaptations to the changed 
conditions ? And was it right to so continue ? 


XL Pbemises And Conclusions 

, those premises had been held, and therefore, those conclusions had 
been drawn half a century back, there would have been many amongst 
political thinkers in India who might have felt half-disposed to concede 
those premises and grant those conclusions. Then, it was generally felt 
(and none felt it more honestly and whole-heartedly than the teeming 
K ™^®ses), that there was a solid foundation in actual conditions 
o Indian wardship and the British guardianship complex. The 
Ohild Congress of ‘half a dozen grasshoppers' in the early eighties of 
the last century found itself virtually imbued with that complex. But 
neither India^ nor Great Britain nor the world at large have remained 
stationary during these fifty years. History has everywhere moved with 
rapid giant strides. Almost every nation of the East or West has long 
outgrown and cast away the short clothes of political childhood and 
broken loose from the leading strings of every kind of national tutelage. 
Lven India has moved. Lord Motley’s ‘fur coat* may not still be suit- 
1 neither can she now be forced into her discarded short 

cjothes. bhe now feels that she can be trusted to manage her own 
anairs. bhe now feels that she can take care of her own classes and 
masses.^ She may not yet be undisputedly right to feel as she now feels. 
Hut neither can she be undisputedly wrong. And it is futile to pretend 
at what she now feels is felt only by the Congress Brahmin, or by 
the terrorist bomb-thrower, or by the Indian Moscow agent. That feel- 
ing IS not confined to a microscopic minority.’ More and more directly 
? T i classes and her masses are also coming to -'share that 

t Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience Movements 

which everybody knows and understands, but they also 
succeeded in a sense which not many unmistakably understood. They 
provoked an unprecedentedly wide-scale mass response not only in feel- 
, ^hape of active pimticipation. Whether the methods - 
SsGs wJn or wrong, it could not be gainsaid that the Indian 

Zse ^ interested in the nature, progress and fate of 

those because they were so interested that 

tions ^ZeeS on admittedly vast and serious propor- 

e^eat account also were they admittedly matters of 

tutfonal Anthnvifl respect Consti- 

was not onlv nniiRnnl . ^ And Government reaction thereto 

To far as it Zrfo Zol® firmness, but also, unusual (in 

ccptio? „„| i» Ibc mode of its con- 

. ^II- Die-hard Piusjiises Behind Time 
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blurred and distorted when it looks at it from another. It seems to 
be afflicted with a curious myopia with strange spells of lucid, distant 
vision. India, though no longer a child, is still in her short clothes ot 
childhood. The White Paper, it fears, is going to put her into ampler 
garments larger than her actual self, but which slie will soon outgrow. 

A future Blue Paper wll then have to order still ampler clothes tor 
her. But these also will not suit her then, or for long. The time 
will soon arrive when she will decline to have her garments thus 
ordered and fitted -or misfitted out by another. She will insist on 
making her own clothes as best she likes. And if we allow her to 
have her own way in this, we shall soon discover that wo cannot stop 
her in this or any other. In other words, she will get out of our hands. 
In plainer words, if responsibility be granted her to-day to some 
extent, we must find ourselves prepared to grant it to-morrow to the 
fullest extent in the logical sequence of developments. We shall not 
be masters of the time-table. We must find ourselves soon prepared 
— sooner than one would bo happy to imagine — to take our hands off the 
Indian business. “If responsibility be real, the safeguards must be more 
or less sham ; and if the safeguards be real, responsibility must be to 
that extent sham.” — ^This showed remarkably clear, long sight. Real 
responsibility and real safeguards do not go together. 

But, again, two questions remained— -Is the WTute Paper really a 
scheme for achieving the impossible — wedding real responsibility to 
real safeguard ? Are not the safeguards alone in single blessedness 
real in the scheme ? Then, a profounder question — ^You do not propose 
to rid India of her short clothes. Or if you do, you propose to 
enlarge her garments by the mere millionth of an inch in a century 
while she may be adding an yard to ther stature every decade. Will 
this plan suit her or even you ? Will not her stature as it grows 
burst out of its short clothes if these are not changed suitably to her 
growth? Can you prevent it? And should you prevent it? The Die- 
hard myopia comes in when you are faced with these two questions, 

' XITI. The “Myopia” 

That myopia may be stated in the form of an instructive dilemma, 
If you do not concede responsibility in view of the existing actual 
Indian conditions, those conditions will soon gather momentum enough 
to assume it in spite of you, and you have your ‘hands ofiP' as you 
had your hands off in America, or nearly off, as in Ireland. And if 
you concede responsibility, that will also gather momentum till it 
becomes full-blooded responsibility which even Mr. Macdonald’s Declara- 
tion at the plenary session of the E. T. C. set'forth as the final objective 
of British and Indian labours in constitutional reform. And as soon as 
India attains to that state, you have your hands off again. So the final 
outcome appears to be the same on either horn of the dilema. But no. 
There is a difference in the two alternatives of the dilemma, and also in 
the final outcome or conclusion, which is vital; By refusing to concede 
responsibility, you make the inevitable • process of India’s assuming- it 
sooner or later— and rather sooner than later— a process involving much 
needless conflict and • consequent, cumulative bitterness between Great 
Britain and India, which, considering the centuries-old intimato and 
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wde intermingling of the interests of the two countries, wll operate 
S a perpetual bar sinister to any future enjenfe and 

co-operation between them. If, on the , ^^^^'.p^^P^^^TpRnnnsibi- 

Smrades now on the road to the attainment of full p^l 

lity, you shall certainly remain with them as comrades ^gtg 

has been reached. You shall not even then find your material interests 
at variance with those of the Indians. 

XIV. Good Government And Sele-Goveenment 
Besides abstract justice, this consideration has, W daresay, lain at 
the back of the many pledges and assurances which Bntish Bovereigns 
and statesmen have from time to time held out to India. It has 
the highest .mission of British connection with India to make tier 
regain and realize her own complete Self again. After two hundre 
years of such connection, India has but learnt little of the art or se 
governance : so Indian politicians, both moderate and extremist nave 
complained, now and again. The art of self-government is no doubt a 
^cult art to pick up, yet, many here as also in Great Britain nave 
thought that the process of imparting the lesson and receiving it coma 
possibly have been made a less protracted affair. For, despite ner 
diversity of races, languages, religions and cultures, India ws never ana 
never is, an in-apt learner. What China could learn and Turkey 
learn, India also could learn. At any rate, the pace of her political 
education could possibly have been accelerated. If there were reasons 
for keeping it slow in the past, those reasons do not to the same 
degree now exist. If the Indian masses are still found more i^erestea 
in good government than in self-government, it will not be dimomt to 
see the reason why, and emphasise processes^ and accentuate conditions 
which shall make that reason vanish. ITor, it remains true that good 
government can never be a substitute for self-government, and that 
this latter can bo learnt only in the actual practice thereof. 


XV. Redtee’s Cable 

So far we have been giving in our own words what we believe to 
he the crux^ of the case before the Joint Select Committee. Now we shall 
let some of|the main actors speak for themselves. We referred to the 
meeting of the United Council of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions held towards the end of June. In connection with the said meeting, 
Reuter was good enough to cable to India this precious news ; 
“Young girls in summer frocks were distributing leaflets of Lady 
Houston denouncing the White Paper as ‘stained with the bloody of our 
kith and kin in India and the poor Indians who trusted us’”. Just imagine 
the atmosphere of prejudice that was sought to be created by this sort of 
propaganda, and fancy young English girls poisoned with hatred against 
three hundred and fifty millions of their fellow subjects, wallowing in 
the slough of abject poverty and degradation, because a handful of Indian 
revolutionary fanatics, whose methods everybody disowned and whoso 
crimes everybody condemned, have shed some English and Indian 
blood 1 Let us, _ however, pass on. Lord Lloyd, Mr Henry Page 
Croft, Mr Churchill himself, and fsomo others from the ranks of the 
‘IXory rebels’ spoke with their wonted ^vehemence on the occasion, 
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The 6rst mentioned speaker believed that he was speaking for _ the 
immense majority of the Conservatives”, and he felt convinced 
“that the supporters of the Government acted out of loyaltj' more than 
out of sheer love of the (White Paper) proposals”. He wanted tiie 
issue to be decided by the application of undiluted Conservative principles. 
The obvious implication of course was to disown the White 1 
policy which had been begotten by the late Socialist _ Government, (Mr. 
Henry Page Croft said it in so many ’words) but which was now being 
fathered by the so-called National Government, a Government prepon- 
deratingly conservative in being but compromisingly un-Consei"vative in 
character. His criticism relating to the increased cost of _ the proposed 
new Indian Constitution involving additional taxation inflicted on the 
poverty-stricken Indian masses, was 'obviously justified, though some 
would suspect that pious criticism to be soaked through and through 
\vnth many ounces of surreptitious crocodile tears. He was also stating 
the barest fact when he asserted that not a single representative politi- 
cal organisation had accepted the White Paper. But one would Jike to 
ask the noble Lord — Was not lepreseniative political organisation in 

India itself a contr.adiction in terms like the square triangle in the 

opinion of his lordship and those of his way of thinking ? 

XVI. Mr. Balp win’s Majority 
Mr. Baldwin, who was hailed with singing ‘He is a jolly good 
fellow’, was in his own characteristic good sense and sweet reasonableness 
on the occasion, and scored an easy, sweeping victory. But he scored 
it by declining to discuss the merits of the White Paper which, ho 

said, was “under semi-judicial consideration”. Sir Thomas White’s 
amendment, which merely asked the Conservatives to suspend their 
judgment till the Select Committee bad heard the whole case and 
reported, was adopted by the meeting by 838 votes to 356, 

The majority was of course large ; larger, in fact, than could bo 
expected from the nature and volume of “rebel” operations in the 

Press or on the platform. Yet the nhuority was not such as could 
be safely brushed aside as quite negligible. Although compared with 
the voting figures of the last meeting of the same Council relating to 
the same topic, the figures of the present meeting proved far less 
cheering to the Churchillites, yet the probability remained of the 
tables being turned, and turned sooner than any lover of India would 
be happy to imagine, aud the “rebels” compelling Government to 
surrender on the Indian question. The “rebels” appeared to form a 
party with potentialities which seemed likely to increase rather than 
decrease. Whether the victory which Mr. Baldwin so successfully scored 
could be set down to the credit of the loyalty alone of the majority of 
his followers or partly to the credit of their good sense also, it was 
undeniable that the “rebels” possessed uncommon great powers and 
good facilities for shaping the kind of materials to be placed before the 
Joint Select Committee, and, thereby or otherwise, directly and indirect" 
ly influencing their final conclusions. The “rebels” were fire-eaters in 
their public utterances, but their operations were not lacking in stra- 
tegy and tactics. And it was a part of their strategy to breathe fire 
out of their ^mouths and nostrils. The leaflets, for instance, which young 
girls were distributing at the meeting were not foreign to that strategy. 

5 
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XVII. “REBEii” Strategy 


Mr. Baldwin kept hia forces together not by meeting the “rebel” 
strategy ^ and tactics face to face, Wt by evading and dodging them. 
He said “he was reluctant to bring the great imperial issues into the 
party arena.” This was a direct appeal to party loyalty. He would not 
release his party from their party obligations, and allow them to dis- 
cuss “the great imperial issues” on their merits. Regardless of rumours 
to the contrary, he stressed the fact that the Cabinet was of one mind 
on the Indian issue. Regardless of the future decision of that issue 
one way or _ other, he would further ask the Conservative Party to 
present an united front. He would not like to see the Party torn by 
dornestic quarrels. The actual merits of the issue were under semi- 
judicial consideration, and it was no use forestalling the conclusions of 
the Select Committee, which, in order that maximum value might be 
got out of their labours, had been allowed to work practically with no 
halters round their necks. They were not committed either to the 
principles or to the recommendations of the White Paper. They could 
^'J^^Dce upon or recede from the position of the White Paper. 
While we are upon this, we shall do well to allow the chief actor 
of the drama to speak for himself : 

TIT 5^*ji^®.®^Pressing regard and respect for his old friend Lord Lloyd, 
Mr. Baldwin declined to believe that political wisdom died on the 
day his friend left Bombay. Though it was not true that the Select 
Committee was packed or lacked weight, he would like to have seen 
It stronger, and had Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd, and Sir Henry 
irage-Lrort served and retained their present opinion at the end, their 
views would have carried ten-fold their present weight. He doubted 
the usefulness of discussing the resolution (Lord Lloyd's ) which was 
virtually an instruction to the Conservatives on the Select Committee 
as regards the line they should take, while the expression “grave 
diplomatically got very near to war. He applauded the 

meetinvq w Committee not to participate in 

meetings like this We have quoted from Reuter's summary. 


^Vni. “Marking the Tisie” 


themselves on th / Conservatives were congratulating 
ing the time” Sir M scored by simply “mark- 

to “floor” Sfr's-rmiio]* TT others were making herculean efforts 

We Pane^i^Z ^dm supported the 

had made cer J^^^ cx-satr.ap of the Punjab 

that province Of ennrfn pertaining to bribery and corruption in 
tions. And "though his ff challenged to substantiate his allega- 
Samuel Hoorel ^ attempted substantiation in the teeth of Sir 

scathing cross-examination nroved T* j r Indian members' 

Indian^substance yet it «°dd anti- 

was or could be cLily mus’iderl our Die-hard lieutenant 

well the volley of questions levelied^o/V°^”r”^' seemed to stand 
Indian benchcl '‘^veiled at him from the Indian or pro- 
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, In his evidence before the Select Committee, Sir M. O’Ewyer vras 
a sturdy champion of the poor Indian masses whose welfare was in 
the exclusive keeping of Parliament and who were to be saved from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician. It was his solici- 
tude for the real interest of the dumb masses and for their safety from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician, that had, for ex- 
ample, impelled him to urge for certain reservations (e. g. Law and 
Order) being made in the proposed transfer of responsibility. Law and 
Order was to be reserved in the interest of the masses and also for the 
purpose of maintaining communal peace. With Law and Order in his 
hands, the scheming — and designing politician will prove a more potent 
oppressor of the masses than he now is ; and communal factions may 
use Law and Order as their entrenched position and mine and magaz- 
ing of offence. 

“Questioned with respect to the prospect of his proposals proving 
acceptable. Sir M. thought that the masses were still not interested in 
politics but were more concerned with their day to day welfare and 
security. He believed that a large body of the intelligentsia were 
apprehensive of the effects of the White Paper and would be relieved 
•by the disappearance of certain objectionable features, particularly the 
transfer of law and order”. Sir T. B. Sapru asked : “Are you satisfied 
that' any party will work the constitution such as you suggest ?” And 
also, “If I tell you that no politicians will agree, would you still advise 
Parliament to proceed” ? Sir M. replied : ’“Certainly. Parliament is 
responsible for doing the best it can for the people. I think it is a 
pity that the interests of the people have hitherto been rather subordina- 
ted to political aspirations”. Yet Sir M. proposed transferring some 
departments, and it so happened that those departments more directly 
affected the poor masses than those that he would reserve. His justi- 
fication for making any transfer at all was, however, this : “Parliament 
is committed to the advancement of self-government and must take 
risk provided it has power to retrieve the situation if it proves disastr- 
ous to the masses”. So the “risk” which Parliament can or should take 
must be an “insured” risk, and how could it be insured except by 
reserving Law and Order in the provinces in addition to Army, Foreign 
Relations and the substance of Finance at the centre ? When it was 
pointed to Sir M. that a number of retired administrators did not share 
his views, he replied that the view point had altered particularly 
after the war. “Their view point before the war was primarily 
administration for the benefit of the people. Since then the views of the 
senior British officers had been largely deflected and they were apt to 
consider politics, with which they were surrounded, more important than 
administration.” True ; but why had senior British officers allowed their 
views to be deflected and taken greater notice of the politics which 
surrounded them after the war ? Had not the situation itself materially 
changed during and after the war ? Had not the active cooperation and 
great service of India in the war on the side of the Allies and the 
Empire itself been one of the potent factors producing a change in the 
situation and creating a new view-point for looking at things and rela- 
tions that had existed before or since ? Were senior British officers in 
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India worse administrators because they would take note of the emer- 
pience of new factors and new situations ? Let us however pass on. 
When Lord Salisbury suggested that “one of the advantages of first 
establishing provincial Government would bo the additional time available 
to consider the form of the central Government and the Federation/ 
Sir hi. readily agreed, and referred “to the danger of forcing on the 
people a system of government they did not understand and which they 
would eventually repudiate”. So the political horoscope of the people 
had already been set in figures immutable, and was in the iron-safe^ of 
Sir M. and the D. I. L. Bank. It is true that even the Simon Commiss- 
ion had recommended transfer of Law and Order in the provinces, but 
that Commission had “ignored the communal outbreaks in recommending 
the transfer of Law and Order.” 

XX. Not Typical of ivhole Official Evidence 

We have referred at some length to the evidence of this ex-satrap 
of the Punjab, because it was typical of a large mass of “official” and 
“expert” evidence that was tendered before the Select Committee. _ This 
so-called “official” evidence was not, however, typical of the entire or 
even of a preponderating mass of British serving officers' testimony. It 
was believed that a very considerable section of British serving officers 
had not been consulted either on the text or on the substance of the 
memoranda and representations which had been set on their legs to 
speak for them, and that if and when British serving officers should 
submit their own views, it would be found that these would to a consi- 
derable extent modify what had previously been fastened upon them. 
The allegations of Indian incompetence, favouritism, nepotism, bribery 
and corruption had so insistently and persistently been made in the 
memoranda submitted or by witnesses speaking to those memoranda, 
that they seemed to be part of the same virulent anti-Indian propa- 
ganda of which Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” had been the crown 

of perfection. Whilst there was too much colour and too much 

manipulation in the picture presented of those evils, the picture 
was presented as depicting something characteristically peculiar 
to this “submerged” sub-continent of India. The fact however 

is that corruption and other evils have proved, and are still 

proving, the bane of even the most advanced democracies of the 
world. London Correspondents of Indian papers were, on the other 
hand, generally, drawing another picture of the “atmosphere” thaj; was 
sought to be created at the meeting of the Select Committee. “I am 
in a position to state,” wrote the Leader Correspondent^ “that the 
atmosphere of colour prejudice and racial superiority and arrogance 
that has been created during the proecedings of the Committee, of 
which some ^ members of the Committee, by reason of their known 
partisan affiliations and political associations, are believed or expected 
to be the mouth-pieces, has aroused in an important section of the 

delegation gravest doubts These doubts have been increased by the 

vigour with which a hostile section of the British Press, voicing the 
Churchiilities and allied views, in a ' coarse and vulgar way, distorting 
statements out of^ their contexts, destroying the perspective beyond 
recognition, magnifying every hostile comment beyond its proportion ■ 
and value, and throwing the lime-light of publicity upon certain official 
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witnesses such as Sir M. O’Dwyer.. whilst maintaininp; a sedulous 
silence on any matter that might redound to the credit of India or tno 
capacity or qualification of Indians, has conducted a venomous, 
unscrupulous and dangerous propaganda.” 

Whilst this atmosphere of distortion and misrepresentation was felt 
by many as both stinking and stifling, some felt relieved by the 
oceasional ingress of a breath or two of fresh, pure air that was let m 
to prevent wholesale asphyxia. Col. Wedgwood’s plan; for instance, 
had not been believed either by himself or by others as rneeting the 
wishes of the people in England or in India, though _ that gallant 
gentleman had hoped that, upon closer inspection and scrutiny, his 
would be found to be more generally acceptable in England, and, if 
the Committee should go out to India and hold parley there as he had 
suggested, there was also every likelihood of its proving acceptable to 
Mah^atma Gandhi himself. One very salutory and attractive feature of 
his plan, we may observe, was the autonomous development of rural 
areas and local bodies and institutions. India lost herself when she 
lost her autonomous village community. 

XXI. Mr. Sinha’s Evidence 

Mr. Sachchidanada Sinha’s evidence, again, was hailed by many as a 
breath of fresh air, bracing and exhilarating. Of course, those who 
habitually live and those who thrive in asphyxiating gases would like 
to have the shutters up to prevent draught, and if they had power, 
they would certainly have prevented it. But failing in this, tliey resor- 
ted to a plan of operations calculated to produce the effect desired in a 
less direct but more thorough going manner. Commandeering an influ- 
ential section of the British Press (Daily Mail and Morning Post, to 
boot), they would, firstly, segregate the Select Committee from the 
circumambient atmosphere of world publicity by systematically svipprcs- 
sing all evidence that might in any way be construed as possibly 
“redounding to the credit of India”, and, secondly, saturate that cir- 
cumambient atmosphere itself with manufactured poison gases of colossal 
misrepresentation, so that the only atmosphere for the poor gas-drugged 
world to live in might be “an atmosphere of colour prejudice and 
racial superiority and arrogance.” En short, the method was to suppress 
whatever might redound to the credit of India and stress whatever 
might redound to her discredit. 

Mr. Sinha, as it would appear from his evidence, tried to have some 
of the shutters down, and he pulled hard at them, so hard that they 
creaked and rattled on their rusted hinges. The same Leader Corres- 
pondent told us that “he rendered a very useful service by forcing the 
Committee to realise; as it had never before been obliged to do, that 
Indian opinion was not interested fundamentally in the d^omestic quarrels 
of the Tory party, or in the long, tortuous and antiquated procedure 
of Parliament. On the contrary, it was concerned with the following 
fundamental matters. Does Britain recognise the many authoritative 
declarations, assurances and pledges made by or on her behalf to India 
regarding the final aim and purpose of British policy in India? If so, 
does she intend to implement them, in the spirit as well as in the 
■letter ? If so, when and how ? 
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The questions were as well framed as could bo expected. But 
could it be claimed on behalf of the National Government in England 
that their White Paper proposals and their modus opsrandi as to the 
implementing of those proposals “in the spirit as well as in the letter”, 
gave any encouragement to the hope that they meant to answer those 
fundamental questions truly^ and unequivocally in the affirmative ? 
Mr. Sinha referred to the resolutions passed by the legislative bodies 
in India on the promise and prospects of the White Paper proposals. 
Those resolutions had made it abundantly clear that Indian public 
opinion, even outside the Congress circles, had not set any positive 
value on those proposals. Their value, if anything, had been calculated 
as detracting from, and not as adding to, the value, whatever it might 
have been, possessed by the existing Montford Constitution. Yet Mr. 
Sinha was no “Congress Brahmin”, no extremist agitator. So Lord 
Salisbury was gaping in wonder when hearing a member of the mode- 
rate party describe the White Paper proposals as a “political impos- 
ture”. As to the point how a man is commonly dubbed moderate or 
extremist in India, a caustic question asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
and the answer in the affirmative he received, should prove both 
interesting and instructive : “Is it, is it not, a fact, that in India a 
person is a moderate so long as he agrees with the Governor and 
the Government, and he becomes an extremist the moment he difters 
from tliem ?” 

XXII. Mr. Jayakar on the Select CoMinriEE Methods 
Whilst the above may fairly be taken as typical of even moderate 
nationalist attitude in relation to the White Paper, let us for inner 
illumination read another cablegram sent us about that time by Reuter. 
Mr. Jayakar had been one of tlie prime actors in the drama of abor- 
tive peace-making in India ; and ho continued to be one of the main 
actors in the drama of constitution-making which followed, and which 
was destined to prove, according to his own forebodings, no less 
abortive than the drama that had preceded it He said — “An assurance 
had been given that the agreements reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference would be the basis of the proposals to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and if they were rejected it would be regarded as a vote of 
no-confidence in the Government, but there was no longer an obliga- 
tion that the Select Committee would be bound by the conclusions of 

the Round Table Conference The White Paper had transferred Law 

and Order in the provinces, but when the Indian delegation arrived . 
they were asked on the second day to justify the transfer. They were 
put on the defensive. As he sat day by day at the Select Committee 
lie was reminded of attending a creditors' meeting, and yet India was 
not insolvent. She had the ability and wanted to manage her own 
affairs, even if that power meant the right to make mistakes.” 

But this gallant defence at the bar of British public opinion of the 
R. T. C. as a valid contracting business, of India as a solvent and 
rightful party to that contract, of India's right to demand her own 
terms in the contract even to the extent of malting “rightful” mistakes, 
was, of course, deserving of praise, but it was defence undertaken with 
a peccable, pierced armour and a battered, bruised shield. It was a 
defeatist defence. The parties that had contracted as the R. T. C. 
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were only nominally the parties that now investigated as the Select 
Committee. The conditions as well as the “sanctions” on the Indian 
side and the British had changed in the meantime. 

On July 6 there was a proposal made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment “to empower the Select Committee to appoint one or more sub- 
committees to take evidence. The evidence taken would be deemed as 
evidence taken before the Select Committee”. As Sir Samuel Hoare 
explained in the Lower House, “there was nothing more in the propo- 
sal than a request that the Select Committee be given power to appoint 
sub-committees in the interest of speed and efficiency. “Those Indian 
members, he added, who were anxious to leave, might, under the pro- 
posed procedure, expedite their arrangements without in any way 
undermining efficiency. But this procedure was calculated to intensify 
and not allay suspicions in some quarters that this might be a further 
step -taken in the way of sabotaging the original policy and plan of the 
E. T. C. Some Indian colleagues had, possibly, ceased to feel that they 
and some of their British colleagues had still been living in a free and 
open atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence. But let this pass. 

XXHT. EnfAi^crAi. Impucations of White Paper 

On July 7 Reuter cabled a summary of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum detailing what were called “the financial obstacles” to a 
speedy inauguration of the New Dispensation. “The expenditure 
involved in establishing provincial autonomy will be between six and 
eight crores and the federal centre about two and a half crores” — so 
we were told. The whole position, according to the Memorandum, was 
dependent upon world economic recovery, and unless central finances 
were considerably bettered, there was no possibility of “making any 
surrender to the provinces” and their being created as autonomous units, 
Sir Samuel Hoare in presenting this Memorandum made an important 
speech which, while admitting that the first impression produced by the 
Memorandum would be rather depressing, asked us “to go on hoping 

that there would be turn for the better and rely on the fact that wo 

were unable to make definite estimates until the last moment and at 
the last moment there must be an expert enquiry”. So the Indian 
Constitution was on the lap of gods greater than Simla and Whitehall 
gods ! Though the present and immediate aspect of the situa- 
tion was not reassuring, Sir Samuel would still point 
out “as countervailing factors the steady improvement of Indian 
credit, the fact that India responded quickly to improvement in the 
economic field, the possibility of further economies particularly in the 
provinces, and the hope that the deliberations of the Capitation 
Tribunal might eventuate in some contribution towards the defence of 
India.” No comments are called for except that the devoutly wished 
for consummation still remains in the region of the nebulae far 
beyond the galactical system of human ken and comprehension. The 
countervailing factors would yet prove of little avail in bringing it 
materially down to the plane _ of human calculation and contrivance. 
The whole thing must remain an hypothetical proposition. If the 
financial conditions permit, and when and to the extent they permit, 
India will enjoy federal government and provincial autonomy. Thus 
stated, the proposition would seem to be almost a truism : Even the 
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Congress could surely not have dispensed with the financial prere- 
quisite and precondition of Puma Swaraj. Of course, it had its own 
heroic plan of cutting the gordian knot. It would solve the difficulty 
primarily by immediate or almost immediate drastic economies both at 
the centre and in the provinces. As regtirds the Army, for example, 
which had the lion’s share of Indian revenue, the Congress would not 
be content to feel relieved mainly by the dole which the Capitation 
Tribunal might see their way to grant. It would proceed forthwith to 
cut its army coat according to its revenue cloth. 

XXIV. Sir Samuel Ho are’s Analysis 
Let us, however, hear what Sir Samuel Hoare had to say analysing 
and summing up the position. “Three facts emerged, firstly, that there 
was very little money available ; secondly, unless the world position 
improved there must be a readjustment of views generally to the whole 
problem of Indian revenue and expenditure ; and thirdly, that the 
main cause of perhaps ten crores deficit was not so much constitutional 

changes as the system of Indian finance generally The wise course 

would be for the Select Committee to keep facts constantly in mind 
and to proceed with the constitutional plans.” The third fact to which 
Sir Samuel referred would seem to indicate that Indian finance was 
something inherently elastic or could be made so. If it were really so, 
it could be stretched to cover the deficit of ten crores, and constitu- 
tional changes could be introduced forthwith. But if it were really not 
so, there^ was no immediate prospect of covering a large deficit, and 
constitutional changes must wait till world recovery and other 
factors made it possible for Indian finance to get an accession of mass 
to itself. In the latter case, the introduction of constitutional changes 
would remain coutingent upon the fulfilment of a condition which the 
mysterious ways of Providence alone controlled. So that India would 
h.ave to wait for constitutional reforms till the Fates should have 
decreed them. Till then the Select Committee proposals must have to 
remain on paper. But if, on the other hand, Indian finance had been or 
could have been made clastic, we should have set about our business 
of shifting to a new order of things straightaway. But is Indian finance 
elastic ? Barring additional taxation and borrowing, and in view of the 
existing world depression, the only logical and feasible way of cutting 
the coat of Indian expenditure, whether under existing conditions or . 
under the proposed new order, would be to cut it according to the 
cloth of its actual revenue. Even some libera! allowance must bo made 
for a shrinkage of that cloth”. It is not or should be as large as it 
looks. India has sometimes to go about half-nude and half-starved to 
make to order a cloth even as large as this. Indian finance has for some 
time been an inverted pyramid of top-heavy administration. One of the 
costliest administrative machineries in the world is pivoted on a plane 
where ecoimmic solvency is reduced as near as possible to the vanish- 
ing point. The problem of Indian finance is to make this inverted pyra- 
mid rest^ on an ampler and stabler basis* In other words, the whole 
structure must be planned and built upon a new basis. The so called 
financial ludia, h^ own Reserve Bank, and even world reco- 

very ‘will nc^fill empty coffers nor empty stomachs so long as India is 
not pnt on bqr natural and stable and wholesome ration of rational 
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economics. Only by putting her on a ration like this can 

see her grow constitutionally and grow to the 

and social stature. The question of Indtan financial 

of political autonomy must bo tackled together or they will not be 

tackled at all. 


XXV. Another side of Officevl Testimony 
As a refreshing set-off against the sort of evidence tendered by Sir 
M. O. Dwyer before the Select Committee, we had another sort ot 
which Sir Charles Innes’ might be taken as a fair sample. Sir^ Charles 
is also an Indian ex-Governor. He had been in charge of an iniportan^ 
portfolio of the Government of India before that, ^ow, Sir Charms 
Memorandum “stressed the change fn the mental outlook of etlucnteu 
Indians and the growth of political consciousness.” Sir Charles was oi 
opinion “that if the proposals such as Sir M. ©’Dwyer’s were substitu- 
ted for the White Paper they would be bitterly opposed aim resented. 

He gave it also as his considered opinion that tho White Paper would 
on the whole lead to a contented India and “that most Indians 'Woulu. 
try to work it honestly and well.” It was also likely that it would be 
accepted by the great mass of educated opinion as a great step forward 
taken on the road to responsible government. He was however reluctant to 
fix any time-limit for the transitional period. When asked as to what 
the next great step forward on the road would be, bo said that it would 
not be tho elimination of tho safeguards, but their falling into diauctudo 
by disuse. When, again, he was asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as to 
whether the White Paper endangered the interests of the masses as tho 
Die-hard witnesses had suggested in their evidence, Sir Charles thought 
that the balance of advantages was decidedly in favour of the White 
Paper, and that he could say from experience that “tho members of tho 
Assembly were sincerely interested in the masses and took a reasoned view 
of labour questions.” When the Archbishop of Canterbury put it to him 
* that his claim that all high administrators who had retired in recent years 
supported his views might be sot down to “the influence, direct or indirect, 
of the knowledge that the British Government was interesting itself in 
these matters”. Sir Charles replied that as far as he knew that sugges- 
tion was entirely untrue. In reply to another question (put bj^ Lord 
Reading), he bore testimony not only to the unimpeachable loyalty of tho 
Inchan members of the Viceroy’s Council, but to their efficiency and 
their readiness to fake their full responsibility in the decisions. Ho also 
informed Sir Austin Chamberlain that under the White Paper proposals 
there would not be any difficulty in attracting the right Englishmen to 
the Services. But he hoped that the Secretary of State’s control over 
xeoruiting for all-India services would be long continued and thought 
that the Indian delegates would be wise to agree to it. 


XXVI. Its Analysis 

typical of such official evidence as was on the side of the 
White Paper. An^sing all such evidence we find that three points 
emerge : first, the White Paper proposals mark a stage of advance, and 
though - educated Indiana are now criticising them, moat of them will 
settle down to seriously work them when they will be called upon to 
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do so ; secondly, those proposals cannot stand without the safegnardsi 
nor will they subserve the interests of either India or of Great Britain, 
and they should not be paper safeguards only so long as the need 
exists for keeping them ; and thirdly, though India’s constitutional 
journey involves stages and periods and vehicles of transition, it will 
not be possible to fix those stages and periods and vehicles in advance- 
At the journey’s end the safeguards will fall into disuetude, but till 
then they must, be effective and must be brought into requisition as and 
when required. Sir Samuel Hoare himself went into the witness box 
soon later as we shall see. And he submitted to a long examination. But 
his position was substantially as above stated. 

XXVTI. Evidence Bearing on Terrorism 

An interesting side-light was thrown by the evidence of Sir John 
Thompson, Sir A. Watson and Mr Villiers, These are well-known 
natnes in India. The last two had been targets of murderous attack by 
the' terrorists. Their evidence touching some aspects of terrorism was 
interesing. Their diagnosis was correct so far as it went, but their 
prescription was hardly such as could have been meant for effecting a 
radical cure. They said — “The objective of terrorism was to break 
down the present system of rule. It was a wildly sentimental move- 
ment against the form of rule which they considered had never done them 
justice. Its adherents were generally intellectual young men who hav- 
ing attained University degrees found no means of livelihood and 
drifted into a state of despair”. It was not thought that terrorism 
would be eliminated with the grant of responsible government, but its 
target would be changed. 

In our foregoing Introductions we again and again adverted to this 
hard problem of Indian administration and social life, and gave our 
undeystanding and appreciation of the problem for what they were 
worth. The conditions of terrorism, we may repeat, are economic and 
political, but they are also social and cultural. Its appearance connotes 
something going wrong at the sources of our present day social tendencies 
and cultural inspirations. We must probe deep down to the roots to 
find whether or not they are still healthy and vital. We must make sure 
they have not been rendered morbid by the insidious attack of patho- 
genic foreign parasites, cutting off their sap of life in the soil of the 
true genius of the spiritual East, and producing toxins manifesting in 
a variety of unwholesome and unnatural symptoms. With reference to 
the roots and their sap of life, the problem, evidently, is one of. inten- 
sive Education of the right type. Coming to the economic and political 
causes, it behoves us to also note that hero the causes of terrorist 
crime are not likely to vanish with the grant of responsibility. As Sir 
W. Waston said— its target will vary as also its method perhaps, ' The 
world seems to have already moved beyond the old ideology of demo- 
cracy andresponsible government. Nations are already beginning to 
feel dissatisfied with any kind of make-shift, aud democracy is being 
more and more clearly perceived to be but a make-shift, if not something 
worse. It is no longer the millennium. The socialist and communist 
movements with Fascism as their counterblast are already very vital 
factors in the complex manifold of world conditions. They are increas- 
ingly vital factors in the manifold of Indian conditions also. So that 
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these factors are not likely to vanish but rather gather moraentutn when 
India achieves her measure of “responsibility”. Responsibility will_ yet 
have to be translated into responsibility to the proletariat. And it is 
just possible that Terrorism in some form or other may persist to claim 
and have a share in the process. It is true of course that ^the process, 
in the sense it is desirable, cannot be really furthered by "red” revolu- 
tions, much less by insidious terrorist crimes. Neither is red revolution 
the right royal road leading to Social Justice nor is terrorism a bye- 
lane, dark and tortuous, yet representing the shortest or the surest cut 
to it. Preachers of the great religions and ethics of the world including 
Mahatma Gandhi have pointed to cleaner and surer paths. We shall 
not however linger over this. 

XXVni. At Poona 

While all this evidence was being placed before the Select Commit- 
tee, another, and, to manj'’, a far more interesting, phase of the Indian 
affair was silently maturing at Poona. Arrangements had for some time 
past been proceeding apace to hold an informal conference of Congress 
leaders at Poona to take stock of the existing political situation and 
concert plans for meeting its demands. Civil Disobedience had for 
several months past been playing admittedly a losing game, and the 
authority of Government had been more and more plainly reasserting 
itself. It could no longer have been regarded as merely a drawn battle. 
Nobody of course would have deluded himself into thinking that the 
Congress as such had been dead. Even high administrators knew per- 
fectly well that the Congress possessed nobody knew :how many lives. 
A Congress movement dead to-day may be a Congress movement not 
only alive but stouter than ever to-morrow. With all this potentiality 
for good or for evil, the Congress had, however, for the time being, 
lost. But while it had lost, the Congress had not, apparently, not been 
of one mind either as regards the factors that had conspired to bring 
about its set-back, nor, therefore, as regards the lines on which to make 
an attempt to retrieve its position or withdraw in an honourable retreat. 
On the 14th. of July we were allowed to have a peep behind the 
curtains of the informal conference. Mr. Aney, who presided, put the 
following proposition which was carried by an overwhelming majority : 
“This conference authorizes Mahatma Gandhi to seek an unconditional 
interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement 
with the Government”. The adoption of this resolution was regarded 
in the Congress circles as “an indication that while the delegates were 
opposed to an unconditional withdrawal of the movement, they were 
ready for a settlement if such a settlement were possible by nego- 
tiation”. During the course of its proceedings, the conference’ had heard 
member after member advocating withdrawal of the movement on 
one reason or other, but as Gandhiji said, speaking on the 
present situation, “he had been left absolutely unconvinced about 
the advisability of unconditional withdrawal of civil disobedience. 
On the other hand, the very arguments advanced in favour of 
withdrawal had confirmed him in his provisional decision, namely, 
not to withdraw the movement. "Dnconditional withdrawal, in his opini- 
ion, would be nothing short of absolute surrender and the end of their 
ambitions though he would admit there was scope for an honourable 
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settlement with the Government.” On the point of making an appeal 
to the Government for settlement and peace, he said that it was his 
duty as a satyagrahi to take that step and so aftord the other party a 
chance to “right the wrongs”, and he did not admit that by taking 
such a step they would simply be admitting their weakness. , “He 
regarded the talks of weakness and fatigue as not fair to the masses. 
If individuals were tired they might say so and take rest but should 
not involve the masses. There was no reason to throw down the 
arms in despair.” Concluding he said — “He would advise the giving 
up of mass movement and have it in a modified form if an honourable 
settlement by negotiation was not possible”. Pandit Malaviya, who 
made an important speech on the occasion, said — “that while he did 
not desire the continuance of the civil disobedience movement and was 
keen about an honourable settlement, he was in total agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi that an unconditional withdrawal would be nothing short 
of abject surrender on the part of the Congress. This was the more so be- 
cuse of the unbending attitude of the Government.” Panditji was, how- 
ever, opposed to individual civil disobedience which Gandhiji seemed to 
favour. He strongly recommended to the delegates the seeking by 
Mahatma Gandhi of an unconditional interview with the Viceroy. Mr. 
Asaf Ali, who followed, was more uncompromising in his attitude in 
relation to individual civil disobedience. “It should never be under the 
auspices of the Congress”, he said. ‘‘Even if his opposition to this step 
meant Mahatma Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the' Con- 
gress, he was prepared to face the consequences.” The official statement 
which was issued at Poona on the lAth. simply informed the public 
that at the end of anxious questionings, consultations and discussions, 
the sense of the house was taken on the issues raised, which was to bo 
kept confidential “in public interest.” 

XXIX. The Sense of the Conference 

The sense of the house had, however, already leaked out, and its 
repercussion on the mind of nationalist India was not, everywhere 
favourable. On the 15th, the Leader of Allahabad came out with a 
leader — ‘Pity’. Characterising the continuance of the civil disobedience 
movement as both futile and harmful, it observed : “the proposal to 
seek an interview with the Viceroy in the face of his (Mahatmaji’s) first 
conclusion fhot to withdraw the movement is no more than an invita- 
tion for another answer of discourteous unresponsiveness.” According 
to it, “a decision , should be taken from the only point of view of the 
best interests of the country and without regard to whatever attitude 
the Government may adopt.” Many outside the Moderate circles— those 
for instance who did not think that “the civil disobedience movement 
was worse than waste on account of the evils it had brought in its 
train”— would agree with the view that it would have been better and 
more dignified had the Poona Conference taken its decision in accor- 
dance with its own best lights irrespective jof what Government had or 
had not thought. _ But Mahatmaji’s course of action was determined not 
so much by considerations of practical statesmanship as. by the abst- 
ract principles of Satyagraha and an ideal stretching of the conditions 
which had made possible or justified the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
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As was to be expected from the known temper and prevailing 
outlook at the heights of Simla or at the Wliitehall, the Viceroy s 
reply, which was received at Purnakuti shortly after 2 A.M. on July 
18, finally declined Gandhiji’s request for an interview for discussing 
peace. 

XXX. The Telegrams 

The ^telegram that Mahatma Gandhi had sent to the Viceroy ran 
thus : “Will his Excellency grant me an interview with a view to 
exploring the possibilities of peace ? Kindly wire.” To this the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent rather a long reply. The 
concluding portion of that telegram, referring to the Secretary of 
State’s declaration of policy in the House of Commons on April 4, 
1932, that there would be no question of making a bargain with the 
Congress as a condition of its cooperation, said — “If the Congress 
desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to put an 
end to a movement which has brought injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been. It is within the 
power of the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing on its own 
initiative the civil disobedience movement. As, however, the Congress 
is not willing to take that action, an interview with his Excellency 
would be to no purpose.” 

The matter did not end here. Gandhi ji sent a second telegram and 
a lengthy one. It said that the Viceroy’s telegram had come as a 
painful surprise to him. “It was not expected that the Government 
would take ofiBcial notice of unauthorized publications of the confiden- 
tial proceedings of the informal conference and on the basis thereof 
reject the request for an interview. If an interview were granted I 
could show that the proceedings taken as a whole were calculated to 
bring about honourable peace. The conference was undoubtedly 
favourable to peace if it can be obtained without humiliation,” Then, 
after having added a personal note to the effect that his life was 
regulated by peaceful motives, and that his motive in resorting to 
non-cooperation had always been to establish true and voluntary 
cooperation and obedience to laws in place of forced cooperation and 
forced obedience, Gandhiji concluded his telegram with an expression 
of hope that his request for an interview would yet be granted. But 
the Government had made up their minds. The Private Secretary’s 
reply to this second telegram ran thus ; “His E.xcellency had hoped 
that the position ^of the Government was plain. It is that civil 
disobedience is a movement intended to coerce the Government by 
unlawful activities and that there can be no question of the Govern- 
ment holding conversation with a representative of an association 
which has not abandoned that movement.” It will be hardly necessary 
to refer to the wide and deep repercussions of these telegrams on the 
political sense and sensibility here and in England. 

XXXI. C. D. — A Matter of Secordary Importance 

During the course of the India Office Debate, Sir Samnei Hoare 
referred (Eeuter, July, 17) to the civil disobedience movement and said 
that it had become a matter of secondary importance in recent months. 
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He also read in the House the Viceroy’s message to Gandhiji, and, 
after remarking that there was no question whatever of unconditionally 
refusing interview, he added that the Viceroy’s telegram had the full, 
concurrence of His Majesty’s Government. He did not, however, refer 
to Gandhiji’s reply. Referring to terrorism in Bengal, which he 
characterized as “one of the most terrible and most sWmeful plagues 
that devastated any part of the Empire”, he assured the Hon’ble 
Members that, “with constant and unrelenting pressure, exerted now 
and in the future, whatever be the constitutional changes’^ there was 
every likelihood of that plague being brought effectively under control. 

XXXII. Labour Opposition 

Mr Lansbury, as Leader of Opposition, spoke to the following effect 
in the course of the Debate — “Sir Samuel Hoare had taken credit for 
crushing the Congress. But those Indians who were in London in 
connection with the Select Committee did not take Sir Samuel’s view. 
The Congress movement had not been crushed.” He criticised the 
refusal to see Mr Gandhi, strongly pleaded for a reconsideration of the 
matter, and thought that an agreement was possible. He read the 
communication he had received from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr 
Jayakar on the matter of Gandhiji’s telegram to the Viceroy, and 
emphasised the fact that those two men, who had never been extremists, 
were unanimously of opinion that Sir Samuel Hoare’s attitude was 
wrong. He appe<aled to the House to treat Mr. Gandhi as, earlier, 
they had treated Generals Botha and: Smuts. "When Sir Samuel Hoare 
suggested that it was open to Mr. Gandhi to deny the statements 
attributed to him in the Press (that he was opposed to an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement), and that in 
default of any such denial, it must be assumed to be clear that at the 
Poona Conference Mr. Gandhi had supported civil disobedience, Mr. 
Lansbury retorted by saying — “It was not for Mr. (iandhi to contradict 
everything in the newspapers. He should be judged on the contents of 
his telegram to the Viceroy.” Mr. Churchill, who also spoke, paid a 
high compliment to Sir Samuel and the Viceroy for their firm adminis- 
tration of the law, and said that measures that, two years ago, he and 
his friends had suggested to Mr. Benn were now adopted by the 
Government. 

On July 18 Gandhiji gave the first interview after bis fast in 
the course of which he gave his opinion that the Viceroy’s reply 
involved a dangerous doctrine and created a dangerous precedent. In 
his opinion, it was, in the first place, a new doctrine that civilised 
States should refuse to hold conversation with their rebellions subjects 
for the sake of peace, particularly, as in the present case, with civil 
resisters who were admittedly non-violent. It was, in the second place, 
a dangerous precedent for the Head of Government to take notice of 
unauthorised press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a 
simple request for an interview for promoting peace.” 

XXXin. Gaijdhwi on Aney Statement 

Regarding the future proj^amme of the Congress, Gandhiji referred 
to Mr. Aney’s Statement which advised the country to suspend mass 
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civil disobedience for the time being and also a cessation of all Congress 
organisations and secret methods which alone made their functioning 
possible. “There will, therefore, in effect remain in existence an all-India 
dictator and provincial dictators and there remains then individual 
disobedience.” As to the actual terms of Mr. Aney’s Statement we refer 
to the Associated Press Telegram (Nagpur, July 22 ) regarding which, 
however, Mahatmaji said — *T can say that in some places there is mis- 
representation and some material portions have been omitted. I have a 
copy of his statement in my possession.” On the day next there occurred 
a very sad and unexpected event — the passing away at Ranehi of the 
great Bengal leader, J. M. Sen Gupta, who had beeu staying there as a 
State prisoner. His body was brought down to Calcutta for the offering 
of civic homage and cremation. The scenes of public emotion witnessed 
in Calcutta on that occasion were such as to beggar description. 

XXXTV. Asheama Disbanded 

Two days later Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to disband 
his Ashrama on the banks of the river Sabarmati which had been in 
existence for 18 years. To him and to the members of the Ashrama 
this, of course, meant an act of sacrificing what was most precious to 
them. Mahatma Gandhi and they were called upon to make this supre- 
me sacrifice “on the eve of the former’s embarking upon what was to 
him a fresh and sacred mission in life.” Later on. Mahatmaji intimated 
his intentions in regard to the Ashrama to the Bombay Government 
and made an offer subject to certain conditions. Government merely 
acknowledged by wire receipt of the said communication. On August 1, 
Mahatma Gandhi with Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and 32 other in- 
mates of the Sabarmati Ashrama were arrested at 1-40 a. m. and taken to 
jail. 

Re : this arrest an official statement was issued from Simla on t!ie 
same day. It thus stated its reason : “Air Gandhi has recently eng- 
aged himself in active incitements to continuance and intensification of 
civil disobedience through the action of individuls”. And then it 
proceeded to. quote the telegram which Gandhiji had sent to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay : “Hope to vacate Ashrama Tuesday morning and, 
if free, march with companions.. .with view to sympathy villages most 
hit. No desire to invite villagers to mass civil disobedience. But in- 
dividuals will be invited to offer civil disobedience in terms of Congress 
resolution. Will give talks to villagers. ..In event of my earlier arrest, 
companions, 32 in number, including 16 women, will take up march”. 
The Government of Bombay arrested Mr. Gandhi under section 3 of 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. 

XXXV. Idea At The Back 

The idea at the back of this step so promptly taken by Government 
was quite plain. Government were apprehensive of the consequences of 
the Press propaganda connected with a spectacular action like the 
proposed march. Such propaganda, they feared, might tend to put 
strength into the Gandhi movement. _ Officials thought that Lord Irwin’s 
mistake had been to allow the Dandi march : Lord Willingdon would 
not do that: As regards Mr Aney’s statement dismembering the Con- 
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gress, it was thought that this was due to Mr. Gandhi’s fear that in his 
absence the Congress might be captured either by the right wing which 
was against the continuance of civil disobedience or any other form of 
direct action, or by the left wing ■which might adopt more aggressive 
methods not particularly contemplated by the non-violent campaign. 
The “confidential” Poona Conference had, so it was believed, shown 
that the sense of the majority of the House had been in favour of an 
unconditional withdrawal of the movement, and that sense, according to 
official and some non-official surmises, would have prevailed had not 
Gandhiji hypnotised the Conference into an acquiescence with the plan 
put forth by himself. Gandhiji of course did not think that he had in 
any sense “hypnotised” a House not agreeing with him. But the fact 
was there that a substantial section of the House, if not the majority, 
had not taken the view which he had taken on the continuance of the 
civil disobedience movement. And it was perhaps another idea at the 
back of the prompt arrest of Mr. Gandhi to encourage these^ large 
“right wing” elements in the Congress camp to bestir themselves in the 
way of their return to the same methods of constitutionalism and 
cooperation. The Congress might, in this way, be more effectively 
dismembered than it could have been by the Aney Statement. 

XXXVI. Go'veenment Statement on Gandhi Arrest 

In the morning of August 4 Mahatma Gandhi was released and 
served ■with an order from the district magistrate, Poona, requiring 
him to remain within the limits of the Poona City. Mahatmaji broke 
this order forthwith and was re-arrested and tried and sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment. Gandhiji pleaded guilty to the charge. 
In the course of a short statement made in the court, he said that it 
was with him a painful duty to break the orders of constituted 
authority. His brief spell of freedom had shown him the prevailing 
atmosphere of fear and demoralisation in the country which affected 
everybody, “and, being a confirmed believer in non-violence, he sought 

to take shelter under self-suffering ” As was to be expected, Mahat- 

maji’s arrest and conviction were the occasion for widespread hartals 
all over the country. The Bombay Government, be it noted, issued 
a long statement on August 1, giving their reasons for the action they 
had been compelled to take. It also narrated the incidents starting 
with the fast of 21 days undertaken by Gandhiji for an object 
“wholly unconnected ■with the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement.” In view of the attitude of mind disclosed 
in this, Government thought it advisable to order his unconditional 
release. But immediately after his release Gandhiji made it plain that 
his views about civil disobedience had undergone no change whatever. 
Then came the Poona Conference. This was followed by the State- 
ment of Mr. Aney suspending mass civil disobedience; and, not only 
permitting but recommending, individual civil disobedience. “All those 
who are able and ^^willing to offer individual ci^vil disobedience oh their 
own responsibilities without expectation of any help from Congress 
organisations are expected to do so.” Then having outlined the next 
phases in the event (viz. the disbanding of the Ashrama, etc.), the 
Government Statement proceeded to quote in extenso the views of 
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Maliatmaji on the nature and possibilities of the proposed individual 
civil disobedience. Be it remembered that Mahatmaji had on July .26 
issued a Statement elucidating the Statement that had previously been 
issued by Mr. Aney. In the course of that Statement he had said 
that any constitution which was forced upon India and which only 
registered the British will, unaffected by anything done in or by India... 
would harden and perpetuate British policy. ‘‘It can and will be 
changed by adequate action taken by India in the face of British 
repression.” Then having referred to the uniqueness of India’s case 
Mahatmaji’s Statement claimed that the right route to the goal of 
Purna Swaraj had already been taken by them in 192D. “We could 
not have gone nearer the goal by any other method.” This, according 
to Mahatma Gandhi, represented the string of premises which logically 
led to the continuance of the same method as their conclusion. Now, 
the Government Statement tried to show by making long quotations 
from Gandhiji’s expressed views that the new move of individual civil 
disobedience did not, and was not calculated to, differ from mass 
civil disobedience either in spirit or in potentialities. “It follows that 
such response if it comes at all must come in the first instance from 
the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long run 
and pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that 
cannot possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. 
Moreover individuals among the masses can certainly act now.. ....If 

these few are true men and women, I am certain they will multiply 
into millions.” Then having alluded to the subsequent action of 
• Mahatma Gandhi, viz., his declared intention to march with some 
inmates of his Ashrama to the village Kas, in Kaira district, and 
comparing this action with his historic march to Dandi in 1930, the 
Government Statement concluded by saying that as there were reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mahatma Gandhi had acted, was acting 
and was about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace, the Governor in Council had no alternative but to order his arrest. 

XXXVn. “In a Cleft Stick” 

The Government were, of course, perfectly within their rights to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi and have him convicted as an ordinary law-breaker. 
Yet this decision of theirs, as we shall presently see, put them “in a 
cleft stick”. It would have proved more convenient to have him in 
custody as a state prisoner who is kept or let off at pleasure, and 
whose latitude of jail privileges is more elastic. Once again, inside the 
Yervada Jail, Gandhiji wanted the same facilities for promoting the 
Harijan cause as he had been allowed to enjoy on the previous 
occasion. On August 14, Gandhiji addressed a letter to the Bombay 
Goyernment in the course of which he said — “The strain of deprivation 
of this work is becoming unbearable. If, therefoi’e, ' I cannot have 
permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny myself all nourishment 
save .. water and salt.” Then it proceeds — “Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan service without let or . hindrance.” 

• XXXVIII. Hakijan Work from Jail 

The new orders of the Government restricting the scope of his 
Harijan work from inside the jail were regarded by him ”as a mani- 

■'7 
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fest departure” from the spirit and terms of what he called “the Yervada 
Pact to which the British Government had also been a consenting party”. 
Government, however, did not admit that the Tervada Pact carried with 
it a necessary, inalienable permission to carry on the Harijan work, 
though, as a matter of fact, under the exceptional circums- 
tances then prevailing, he had been permitted as a state prisoner, to 
carry it on with a rather wide margin of freedom. The fact that he 
was now an ordinary prisoner convicted on a purely political issue, 
coupled with the fact that his previous campaign conducted from inside 
the jail had been a subject of protest and resentment by the orthodox 
Hindus, would not justify his enjoying any other privileges than those 
that were given to an “A” Class prisoner. On August 16, however, 
Mr. Gandhi was informed that he would be given certain special' 
facilities for the purpose of work strictly confined to anti-untouchabi- 
lity. _ Whilst in the judgment of the Government of India, the 
facilities afforded were ample, they were inadequate in the opinion of 
Mr. Gandhi. Government were, however, prepared to release him if he 
would abandon civil disobedience. Gandhiji declined the offer of condi- 
tional release. The fast continued. Mr. C. P. Andrews, during the 
anxious days of the fast, tried to bring about a settlement between 
Gandhiji and the Government. On August 22, the Assembly session 
opened, when replying to a question on the release of Mr. Gandhi, and 
the reason why he bad not been allowed to place facts before the Govern- 
ment such as would be acceptable to them, Sir Harry Haig, the 
Home Member, said, “when Mr. Gandhi was asked to make it clear 
what definitely he had in mind, he said that he relied on the inspira" 
tion of the moment.” (Laughter), On the next day, however, Gandhiji 
was released unconditionally and the sentence on him remitted. In 
many quarters this was regarded as a tactical defeat on the part of the. 
Government, It was suggested that if Mr. Gandhi's actions were 
sometimes open to the charge of inconsistency, those of the Govern- 
ment were also not altogether free from it. On recent previous 
occasions, Mr. Gandhi had been kept in custody as a state prisoner. 
In the present instance a departure, though technically quite correct, 
was made. He was dealt with as an ordinary law-breaker. But 
it was but commonsense to have perceived that a person lilce 
Mahatma Gandhi was likely to prove a particularly hard problem on 
the hands of the Government as an ordinary “A” Class prisoner. 

XXXIX. Gaot)hiji's Eejoinder 

Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement (August 25) in the course 
of an interview to the Press de.aling in particular with the Simla 
representation of his case while he had been undergoing his last fast 
consequent upon a difference arising between the Government and 
himself on the question of the facilities^ to be given him inside the, 
jail for doing the Harijan work. Quoting from actual , correspon- 
dence that h.'id passed he said th.at, on the previous occasion, the 
Government had given him facilities for seeing people, writing letters 
etc., not because he was a State prisoner then, “but because they 
recognised that it was justly duo to me to give me those facilities if 
they held me in their custody. If, therefore, the mistake was made 
by them, it was made at the very first fast,” Gandhiji quoted the 
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letter of the Government dated Nov. 3, 1932 to substantiate his posi- 
tion. That letter was his justification for thinking that his classifica- 
tion as a prisoner in the jail (whether as a State prisoner or not) was 
wholly irrelevant to the issue. “The sole issue in September, in 
November was and is to-day this, namely, my life and Harijan work 
in jail and no Harijan work and my death, and so long as I live that 
will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public.” “One thing more, it has been said on the behalf of the 
Government that when owing to 21 days’ fast I was discharged I 
gave more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all capable of 
being proved to-day.” Gandhiji characterised the present action of the 
officials as compared with their treatment of him on the occasion of 
the previous fast “as the unkindest cut of all.” Asked if hir, Eaja- 
gopalachariar, for example, now in jail, who also had been a party to the 
Poona_ Pact, could claim the same privilege of doing Harijan work 
from inside the jail as he had claimed, (jandhiji replied in the negative, 
and observed that his was a peculiar position on account of the fact 
that he had gone to the R. T. C. as the sole representative of the 
Congress and made there the declaration — “I shall resist with my 
life separate electorates for the depressed classes”, and, therefore.^ it 
became^ a matter of saered obligation to him to conduct this campaign 
even inside the jail. We need not, however, linger over this 
controversy. 


XL. Terrorist Outrage 

On September 3, Mr. B. E. J. Burge, District Magistrate of Midna- 
pore, fell a victim to a terrorist crime. Tlje details of the outrage were 
told by Mr. Hallet, the Home Secretary, Government of India, in the 
Upper House of the Indian Legislature. Mahatma Gandhi, the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta and other public bodies expressed their condemna- 
tion of the outrage, and there could be no doubt that the sense of 
the nation so generally expressed was deep and sincere. The problem, 
as _ before, was to find a radical cure of this grave social distemper, 
which the reason of the whole nation deplored and the very genius of 
the Indian race wanted to be rid of. Panicky drastic measures on 
the one hand and mere sighs of regret or outbursts of indignation on 
the other were equally unequal to cope with the gravity of the evil. 
Both the Government and the leaders of the people — including those 
leaders who had a real hold on the youth of the nation — were called 
upon to put their heads together and think out a correct diagnosis 
• and a sound course of treatment, surgical or otherwise, as good doctors 
ought to have done. We have in some of our previous Introductions 
dealt at some length with the disease and its causes and treatment. 
We need not repeat our observations here. Another and not an lin- 
■ connected phase of the same trouble manifesting about this time was 
the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Andamans. This too, in 
our judgment, was a guiding symptom which should have indicated the 
nature and characteristics of the organic disease. We refrain, how- 
ever, from making further comments. 
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XLI. Pandit Jaivahaudal on the Situation 

During the first week of September and for some time later, there 
was a discussion going on among some of the Congress leaders about 
the fresh developments of the political situation incidental to Mahafr- 
maji’s last fast and unconditional release and some other events. The 
Statements issued by Mr. Aney and Gandhiji had, -as we have seen, 
given a new lease of life to civil disobedience in the shape of. indivi- 
dual disobedience. There had, of course, been some response to this 
new suggestion, and some Congressmen had again passed through the 
jail gates into their wonted prison cells. But the ‘example had not 
proved “infectious”, and the number of individual civil resisters had 
not swelled into “millions”. Individual civil disobedience had been 
sporadic rather than epidemic, and the Government had practically but 
little trouble with it. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was one of those who 
had felt dissatisfied with some aspects of the matter of this latter-day 
Congress policy and practice, and he was invited by Gandhiji to take 
the_ matter over with him. Pandit Jawaharlal’s main idea was this. 
India’s problem, though peculiar in one sense, was also, in 
another sense, the problem common to the whole world. So 
that there could be no solution for an India in isolation. And 
the common problem of the world was primarily economic and 
not political. “We agitators are accused of upsetting the State. But 
truth is that no agitator has such superhuman powers as to be able to 
do that. The agitator, though he may temporarily direct the events, 
merely gives expression to the existing grievances* In India those 
grievances are agrarian.” He characterised the zemindari system as 
both anachronism and autocracy, and his plain meaning was that what 
the world, including India, needed primarily and fundamentally was a 
plan of social and political foundations laid upon economic justice. 
The test and the only test of a just and workable constitution in India is 
that it reduces the cost of administration and brings relief to the 
masses. So-called political good is no good if it is not accompanied 
or followed by economic relief and well-being. Judged by this test, 
the White Paper scheme is wholly unprofitable and unworkable. As 
Sir Macolm Hailey has shown, (ho cost of administration will be in- 
creased by several crores under that scheme. 

XLU. Gaioohi-Jawahaklad Cordespondence 

On September 15, Gandhi-Jawaharlal Gorrespondence was released for 
publication. Lengthy letters had passed between them. The central 
idea running through the letters of both was that the economic _ pro- 
gramme of the Congress, particularly as expressed in the enunciation 
of the Fundamental Rights in the Karachi Congress, should be stressed. 
Thus Mahatmaji wrote to Panditji — “I have no doubt in my mind that 
our goal can be no less than complete independence. I am also in 
whole-hearted agreement with you when you say that without a mate- 
rial revision of the vested interests the condition of the masses can 
never be improved. As regards the position of the ruling princes, 
Gandhiji was not prepared to go as far as Panditji would like :to go; 
still he thought that they would have to part with much of th^eir 
power and become popular representatives of . the people over which 
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they were ruling. He was also in agreement with Panditji that India 
must not live in isolation but range herself with the progressive forces 
of the world. "But I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in the enunciation of the ideals, there are tempe- 
ramental difiFerences between you and me.^^ Then Gandhiji proceeded 
to outline those temperamental differences. 'As regards the definition 
of the goal he said : ‘T have concerned myself more with the conser- 
v.'ition of the means and their progressive use. I know if we can take 
care of them the attainment of the goal is assured. I feel too that 
our progress towards the goal will be in exact proportion to the 
purity of our means.” As regards Mr. Aney’s decision, he ^ observed : 
“the movement would have collapsed through the growing internal 
weakness but for those instructions, for Congressmen were deluding 
themselves into the belief that there were organisations effectively 

functioning to which they could look for guidance ”We need not 

refer to other points, such as the difference between mass and indivi- 
dual civil disobedience, secret methods etc., raised in those letters. 

XLDI. CONSTITDTIONAL PROSPECTS 

Meanwhile the Viceroy had made pronouncements which had indi- 
cated that he had not stampeded away from dominion status as the 
natural and inevitable goal of the British policy in India. The reac- 
tionaries, evidently, had failed to “frighten him into abjuring the for- 
bidden phrase.” Still the White Paper proposals failed to evoke any 
real public interest and enthusiasm. Sir Samuel Hoare in the witness 
“box” had tried to make os strong a case for those proposals as could 
possibly have been made. He had to dodge hard and persistent hits 
from both the flanks of pro-Indian and anti-Indian forces arrayed in 
or before the Select Committee. On the one hand, he had to maintain 
that the reservations and safeguards were not, and must not be treated 
as, “paper safeguards”. They must be both alive and very much kick- 
ing during their tenure of service. On the other hand, they were to 
live only for “a transitional period” after which they would slowly 
petrify through disuse. Custom and usage would gather strength and 
increasingly tighten their grip on them. But the transition period must 
not be defined by statute. Nor should the statute provide constitu- 
tional halters round their necks such as might tend to make them less 
vitally alive and less effectively kicking so long as they must be kept 
there to render service. With an undefined transition period and un- 
checked reservations to sandwitch the White Paper scheme in between, 
the constitutional menu catered by Sir Samuel Hoare did not prove an 
interesting or inviting one. On October 3, however, we find Sir 
Samuel addressing a letter to his constituents referring to the better 
feeling that prevailed in India, which he ascribed to the success of the 
. dual policy he had followed. “Let us not meanwhile fight about ques- 
tions that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of such phrases 
as abdication and cowardly surrender, which have no connection what- 
ever with the Government proposals.” We leave the subject of the 
White Paper at that. Those who may be interested in a critical 
scrutiny of this paper may be referred to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's 
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Mcraorandum and addresses and articles by several other liberal leaders. 
We may refer to Mr. J. N. Basu’s address in particular. . . , , 

XLIV. Besant and Patel 

On September 20, passed away Dr. Besant — a great champion of 
world freedom and one of its master spirits. And on October 22, 
passed away V. J. Patel, the great Assembly ex-President and Congress 
leader, and these were almost the last words on his lips : “Give 
my blessing to all my countrymen and all friends of India throughout 
the world. Before I die I am praying for the early attainment of 
India’s freedom.” 

XLV. Hindu Mahasabha 

At Ajmere, Bhai Paramanand, presiding over the deliberations of 
the 15th session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made a strong 
indictment, not only against the Premier’s Communal Award, but also 
against Mahatmaji’s handling of the communal question at the Bound 
Table Conference. “When after the so-called truce between the 
Government and Mahatma Gandhi, the latter went to London, instead 
of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
will — o’ — the—wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well 
that his failure was a foregone conclusion the new Conservative 
Government of England settled with the Muslim leaders and a friendly 
alliance was established between them. This alliance was the inevitable 
outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and handling. As a 
result of this the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution etc.” Then he proceeds to observe : “The Communal Award 
proper aims at creating a number of strong Muslim provinces in India 
and the supplementary announcement has the definite object of creating 
a balance of power at the centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal Award was given by the Government after the 
communities had failed to come to any settlement, is far from true. So 
far as the allocation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was 
never brought up for public discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by 
the Hindus that by a simple stroke of the pen the Secretary of State 
would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insignificant minority at 

the centre can any one, after all that has happened, believe in the 

possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity? Wo are, as if, at the parting of 

the Ways In my view we have reached a stage where the Congress 

with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim unity and civil dis- 
obedience goes entirely out of the field.” This long quotation shows 
the deep fissure that had appeared and for some time past been 
yawning to engulf the whole structure of nationalist solidarity in India. 
.The Poona Pact had attempted in a measure to repair the breach 
betw.een the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. That repair had 
not, however, been a satisfactory one to all the parties concerned. The 
Bengal Hindus, for instance, at least many of them, would have none 
of it. So it was a case of cross fissures or compound fracture. The 
Hindus were divided among themselves on the Poona Pact. They were 
also divided among themselves on the Communal Award so far as it 
aftected tho, ;positions of the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in the pro- 
, vinces and at the. .centre. Finally,- the Mahasabhaites and Congressmen 
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were divided on the theory of Hindu-Muslim unity and on the method 
and scope of scrapping the Communal Award. In the midst of this 
“happy” tangle, the British Government and their “allies”, the com- 
munal Muslims, found it comparatively easy to maintain and ferro- 
concrete their positions. The communal Muslims were adamant ; the 
British Government were also adamant ; the newly laid cement between 
the communal Muslims and the nationalist Muslims had slowly but 
steadily been setting ; only Hindu nationalist solidarity was crumbling 
to pieces. The Mahasabha would, if necessary, have the communal 
problem in India solved in accordance with the League of Nations 
formula. Its thirtieth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the 
moves for unity, urged the Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any 
kind of communal arrangement. 

XLVI. Some New Iisiteeesting kfovES 

At the close of this Introduction we shall but briefly refer to some 
important moves in the economic and other fields. The World Eco- 
nomic Conference and the Disarmament Conference had possibly raised 
some modest expectations in some quarters, but those expectations had 
not come anywhere near their fulfilment. A very dramatic scene at the 
latter Conference was the action of Her Hitler’s Government insisting 
on Germany being treated on terms not other than those of equality, 
and declining a partnership in international understanding on a 
basis of eternal war guilt and inferiority complex. This self-assertion 
by Germany threatened to materially shift the centre of gravity in the 
existing configuration of world powers, and the prospects of disarma- 
ment and economic relief and peace were removed even farther than 
they had been before. On the subject of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, we do not propose to follow its course, but only note that in 
July Mr. Neville Chamberlain observed in the House of Commons that 
“it was part of Britain’s currency policy to link sterling with gold on 
the one hand and with dollar on the other. The Government were 
continuing to pursue an independent course in the interests of Britain 
and the Empire. The Government’s policy was the same as before 
the conference. The Government were raising wholesale prices which could 
be raised to a considerable extent without any sort of effect on the 
retail prices. That tended to increase the purchasing power of all 
peoples who were connected with sterling’’. We shall not go further 
into the history of W. E. C. 

XLVn. Eeserve Baotc Bile 

Coming nearer home we find the Reserve Bank Bill was introduced 
in the Assembly in the first part of Sept., and Notes on the Clauses of 
the Bill were also published explaining the purpose of the Bill. On 
Oct. 23, we find the Eeserve Bank Committee still sitting and discus- 
sing changes in the Bill. Sir George Schuster defending the Govern^ 
ment bn the charge that they had been rushing the Bill, said— -“This 
measure is ah’ important step in preparation for constitutional, reforms. 
It is from every' point of view most desirable that the .Reserve Bank 
should be set up and ^ve time to ‘ find its feet well in advance of the 
actual inauguration of the constitutional changes’’. On Nov. 18, we 
were informed that the Eeserve Bank Bill Committee’s Report had 
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been signed and that there ms a Minority Report by nine member, 
besides several other minutes. The minority report favoured the estofa- 
lishment of “an out and out State Bank'’, and argued that the present Bill 
denied influence to Indian politicians but confirmed the influence o£_the 
Secretary of State who represented politics as much as the future Indian 
Minister. “But for the fact that we do not want _ to stand against the 
grant of responsibility at the centre, we unhesitatingly oppose the Re- 
serve Bank Bill as it has emerged from the Select _ Committee —so 
remarked a prominent dissenting member of the Committee. The Bill» 
while proposing to exclude political influences from currency and other 
matters connected with the Bank, "ensured the domination of the Sec- 
tary of State”. Meanwhile, Textile negotiations had been going on 
between Japan and India. Mr. Sawada, the Japan representative, had 
been conferring with Sir Joseph Bhore, and they had to steer clear of 
many a perilous rock on which the negotiations had, on more than one 
occasion, nearly foundered. The talks centred chiefly round the linking of 
import piece-goods with the purchase of raw cotton. It proved a long and 
arduous steering. On Pec. 1, we again find the Osaka cotton spinners 
reaffirming boycott of Indian cotton, and little was the' chance of *in 
early agreement being reached. Though the prospect brightened a 
little towards the end of the year, yet no finality had been reached when 
the year closed. The Bombay Lanchashire Pact was another interes* 
ting episode of the same drama of Indian textile fate. 

XLVni. “The Five Essentials” 

The Reserve Bank Bill was passed in the face of strenuous 
official opposition, and so, one of the basic “corner stones” of the 
would-be Indian constitutional structure was firmly laid. But the plans 
of the future structure remained still unsettled. Or perhaps, they had 
already been settled, and there was no unsettling of what had jbeen 
settled especially in the matter of reservations and safeguards. . ‘ The 
five essentials to meet the situation” enunciated in Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s Memorandum had little chance of being agreed to by the 
constitutional builders in the Select Committee. Those essentials were : 
“That central responsibility with safeguards was necessary in India’s 
interests for a transitional period ; provincial autonomy on similar 
terms ; reserve subjects should be controlled by the Governor-General 
for the period of transition, which should not be long or indefinite : 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate an early transfer of the 
reserved departments ; and_ statutory declaration on India’s constitu- 
tional position in the , British Commonwealth”. In the early part of 
December, a proposal was set on foot by the Servants of India Society to 
call an All-Parties Conference to build a common platform of policy 
and action for all nationalists on certain accepted principles. But there 
was hardly any, prospect of that platform being accepted by . the high 
constitutional builders^ as their scaffolding for their work, nor of the 
“essentials” of Sir Tej Bahadur being accepted as their* materials for 
construction. On Nov 21, however, the King’s Speech in Parliament had, 
referring to' the labours of the Joint Select Committee, concluded with 
the prayer that “wisdom might inform their ' judgment”. 'We should 
6ay in all devouthess— Am6n. {Specially 'contHbuied by Prof. Pramatha 
I^ath Mukhopadhya.) 



THE INDIAN RESERVE BANK BILL 

FULL TEXT OF THE MEASURE 


The following is the full test of the Indian Reserve Bank Bill as introduced by 
Sit George Schuster in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th September and passed 
on the 22nd December 1933 : — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve Bank for India to regulate the 
issue of bank notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to securing monetary 
stability in British India and generally to make provisions for matters incidental 
thereto ; 

'•And whereas in the present disorganisation of the monetary systems of the world 
it is not possible to determine what will bo suitable as a permanent basis for the 
Indian monetary system j 

And whereas it is expedient to make temporary provision Ion the basis of the 
existing monetary system, and to leave the question of the monetary standard best 
suited to India to bo considered when the international monetary position 
has become sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible to frame permanent 
measures ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : 

Chapter /— Pbeliminaby 

1. Short title, extent, commencement and duration : (1) This Act'.may bo called 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
theSonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section shall come into force at once, and the remaining provisions 
of this Act, shall come into force on such date or dates ns the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, appoint. 

(4) Chapter III shall remain in force for a period of twenty-five years and 
thereafter until repealed. 

2. Definitions : In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context," 

. (a) “the Bank” means the Reserve Bank of India constituted by this Act ; 

(b) "bank note” means paper money issued by the Bank , 

(c) "the Central Board” means the Central Board ef Directors of the Bank ; 

(d) “sterling standard country” means the United Kingdom and any country, 
other than British India, in which any person is entitled by law to obtain sterling 
on demand from the principal current authority of that country, on payment at a 
fixed rate in the legal tender currency of that country ; 

(e) “provincial co-operative bank” means any society which is registered or 
deemed to be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or any other 
law for the time being in force in British India relating to co-operative societies 
and the sole business and object of which is the financing of the other societies 
in a province which are or are deemed to be so registered ; 

(f) “rupee coin” means silver rupees which are legal tender under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 ; and 

(g) “scheduled bank” means a bank included in the Second Schedule. 

Chapter 77— Shabe Capital, MANAGfiirENX &. Business 

3. Establishment and incorporation of Reserve Bank : (1) A Bank to be called 
the Reserve Bank of India shall be constituted for the purposes of taking over the 
management of the currency from the Governor General in Council and of carrying 
on the business of banking in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the name of the Reserve Bank of 
India, having perpetual succession and a common seal, and shall by the said name 
sue and be sued. 

8 
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4. Share capital, ehare registers and shareholders : (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five orores of rupees divided into shares of five hundred 
rupees each, which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares shall be made in each 
of the areas served by those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, and shares 
shall be transferable from the register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall bo qualified to be registered as such in any area in 
which he is ordinarily resident or has his principal place of business in Indii^ 
but no person shall bo registered as a shareholder in more than one register; and 
no person who is not — 

(a) domiciled in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a society 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a scheduled bank,, or a 
corporation or company incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament or any 
law for the time being m force in any of His Majesty’s dominions and having a 
branch in British India, shall bo registered as a share-holder or be entitled to pay- 
ment of any dividend or any share. 

(4) The Central Board may, at its discretion, without giving to any applicant 
or to register any transfer of shares. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally assigned to the various registers 
shall be as follows namely : — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(b) to the Calcutta register— one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register— eighty lakhs of rupees ; 

(d) to the Madras register— fifty lakhs of rupees ; 

(e) to the Rangoon register— forty lakhs of rupees : 

Provided that, in the event of the shares assigned to any register not being 
fully taken up at the first allotment, the Central Board may, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in-Council transfer a portion of such shares from 
that register to another, 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a register, the Central Board shall, in the 
first instance, allot two shares to each qualified applicant who has applied for two 
or more shares ; and, if the number of such applicants is greater than half the 
total number of shares assigned to the register, shall determine oy lot the applicants 
to whom the shares shall be allotted. 


If the number of such applicants is less than half the number of shares 
assigned to the register, the Central Board shall allot the remaining shares to 
applicants who have _ applied for more shares than two ; and if the number of 
extra shares so applied far exceeds the number of shares so to be allotted, the 
Central Board shall allot them among the various applicants in such manner as it 
may deem fair and equitable, having regard to the desirability of distributing the 
shares and the voting rights attached to them ns widely ns possible. 

If any shares still remain unallotted, the Central Board shall allot them to 
applicants who have applied for one share only; and if the number of shares so 
applied far exceeds the number of shares to bo so allotted, the Central Board shall 
determine by lot the applicants to whom the shares shall bo allotted. 

If, after all applications have been met in accordance with the provisions of 
this sub-section, any shares remain unallotted, they shall notwithstanding anything 
contained in this section, be allotted to and taken up by Government, and Bhall 
be sold by the Governor-General-in-Council. at not less than par, ns soon ns may be. 
The Governor-General-in-Council shall have no right Jto exercise any vote under 
this Act by reason of any shares so allotted to him. 


5. Increase and reduction of share capital : (1) The share capital of the Bank 
may bo increased by the Central Board with the previous sanetion of the Governor- 
General -in -Council. 

(1) Every such increase shall bo fully paid up, and the areas to which such 
further shares shall be allotted and the price at which they may bo issued shall be 
•fixed by the Central Board with the like sanction. 

(3) The Central Bimrd may determine the manner in which any increase of 
share capital shall be effected. 
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(4) The share capital of the Bank may be refused by the Central Board, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, to such extent and in 
such manner ns may be determined by the Bank in general meeting. 

6. Head Office branches and agencies : The Head Offic e of the Bank shall bo 
established in Bombay, and the BanK shall, as soon as may be; establish _ branches 
in Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Eangoon, and establish branches of agencies in any 
other places in India or, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, elsewhere. 

7. Management : The general superintendence of the affairs and business of the 
Bank shall be entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which may exercise all 
powers and do all acts and things which may be exercised or done by the Bank 
and are not by this Act expressly directed or required to be done by the Bank 
in general meeting, 

8. Composition of the Central Board, and term of office of Directors : (1) The 
Central Board shall consist of the following Directors, namely : — 

(a) a Governor and one Deputy Governor or two Deputy Governors, to bo 
appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council after consideration of the recommen- 
dations made by the Board in that behalf ; 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council ; 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf of the shareholders on the various 
registers in the manner provided in section 9 and in the following numbers 
namely (i) for the Bombay register— two Directors ; (ii) for the Calcutta register — 
two Directors ; (iii) for the Delhi Register — two Directors (iv) for the Madras 
register— one Director ; (v) for the Rangoon register — one Director ; and _ 

(d) one government official to be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

ffi) The Governor and Deputy Governor shall devote their whole time to the 
affairs of the Bank and shall receive such salaries and allowances as may bo deter- 
mined by the Central Board, subject to any minimum prescribed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council, 

ffi) A Deputy Governor and the Director nominated under clause (d) of sub- 
Boction (1) may attend any meeting of the Central Board and take part in its 
deliberations but shall not be entitled to vote ; 

Provided that when the Governor is absent a Deputy Governor authorised by 
him in his behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(i) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall hold office for such terra_ not 
exceeding five years as the Governor-General-in-Council may fix when appointing 
them, and shall bo eligible for rc-appintment. 

A Director elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall hold office for five 
. years, or thereafter until his successor shall have been duly elected, and, subject to 
the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for re-election. 

The Directors nominated under clause (b) and clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board, shall be questioned on the ground merely 
of the existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in, the constitution of the Board, 

9. Local Boards, their constitution and functions : (1) A Local Board shall bo 
constituted for each of the five areas specified in the First Schedule and shall 
consist of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst themselves by the shareholders who are 
registered on the Register for that area and are qualified to vote, and 

(b) not more than three members nominated by the Central Board, who may 
- be nominated at any time, 

(2) At an election of members of a Local Board for any area, any share- 
holder who has been registered on the Register for that area, for a period of 
not less than six months ending with the date of the meeting, as holding two 
shares shall have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than 
two shares shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of 
ten votes. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold office luntil they vacate j't under 
sub-section (5) and subject to the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for 
re-election or re-nomination, as the case may be. 
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(4) At any time within three months of the day O", 

scnting the shareholders on any renister are duo to retire the 

this Act, the Central Board shall direct an election to bo held of membMS or^^^ 
iKjcal Board concerned and such election shall be held forthwith, Sand the 
of the persons elected shall be notified to the Central Board. anv liomi- 

(5) On such notification, the Central Board shall Proceed to make My nom^ 

nations permitted by clause (bl of sub-section (1) >t may vacate 

shall fix the date on which the outgoing members of the Local ^ard shall 
office, and the incoming raemberB shall be deemed to have asBumed o 

(6) The elected members of a Local Board shall, as soon as 

have been elected, elect from arnongst themselves one or P^f t^e area 

may be, to be Directors representing the shareholders on the Register for 

for which the Board is constituted, , -r, , , i, .voifnro ns mav be 

genaily\^ScS;S/\l?r^d"°to^"^^ 


may be a Director or a 


and 

Boards : ' (1) No person 

not or has not at some time been— . . , . , ~ - i industrial 

(a) engaged in the direction of agricultural, commercial, financial or m 

”°^*(bV*^ a director of any company as defined in clause (2) j hVor 

Indian Companies Act, 1913 or of a corporation or co®P“"yu ^ 
under any law for the time being in force in any place outside BritiBhunQia. 

_ I T^! n T KrtnTfl 


( 2 ) 

(al 

(b) 

a 


m 


No person may be a Director or a member of a Local i 3 oara Tvno 

is a Government official or an official of a State in India, or 
is, or at any time has been, adjudicated an insolvent or 
is an officer or employee of any ibank, or , . , /infinpd 

is a director of any bank, other than a registered society as Qcn c 
clause (c) of section 2 of the Co-oporativo Societies Act, 1912 : 

Provided that an official of a State in India (not being a ^'’^ernment official on 
deputation in the State) may bo nominated as a Director or as a memne 

^'(31 ^Nothing in this section shall apply to the Governor, 

Governor or to the Director nominated under clause (d) of sub-section i ) 

11. Removal from and vacation of office : (1) The Governor-Gencral-in-Coundl 

may remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy Governor or any nominaieu 

elected Director : i. oT-nr/'iaed 

Provided that in the case of an elected Director this power shall be oxer 
only on a resolution passed by the Central Board in that behalf by a major y 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. , , t R 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under clause (b) or clansc (c) ’ 

and any member of a Local Board shall cense to hold office if, at any time ai e 
six months from the date of his nomination of clectiop, or eighteen t 

the commencement of this Act, whichever is later, he is not registered ns a uoiao 
of unencumbered shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not less tnan len 
thousand rupees, or if ho ceases to hold unencumbered shares of that ;^lnG- 


(3) The 'Governor-General in Council may remove from office any Director, and 
inu Central Board may remove from office any member of a Local Board, ii sueu 
Director or member becomes subject to any of the disijualifications speemea in 

Local 


sub-section (2) of section 10, 


(4) The appointment, nomination or election as Director or member oi a 

Board of any person who is a member of the Indian Legislature or of a lOcai 
Legislature snail bo void, unless within one month of the date of his appointment, 
nomination or election, he ceases to be such member, and, if any Director or inem- 
ber, of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a member of any such Legislature, 
ho shall cease to be a Director_ or member of the Local Board as - from ino 
date of such election or nomination, as the case may be. _ , 

(5) A Director may resign his office to the Governor-General in Council, and 
a ' member of a Local Board may resign his office to the Central Board, ana on 
the acceptance of the resignation the office shall become vacant. 
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12, Casual vacanoiea and absences ; (1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor 
by infirmity or otherwise is rendered ineapabic of executing his duties or is absent 
on leave or otherwise in circumstances not involving the vacation of his appoint- 
ment, the Governor-General in Council may appoint another person to officiate for 
him, and such person may, notwithstanding anything contained in clause (e) of 
Bub-Ecclion (2) of section 10, bo an oSicer of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason unable to attend a particular 
meeting of the Central Board, the elected members of the Local Board of the area 
which he represents may elect one of their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so elected shall have all the powers of tho 
absent Director. 

(3) A casual vacancy in the office of a Director, other than the vacanciM pro- 
vided for in -sub-section (1), shall bo filled in tho manner in which., and by the 
authority by whom, tho nomination of election of the Director vacating office was 
made ; and the Director so nominated or elected shall hold office for the unexpired 
portion of the term of his predecessor. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy in the office of any member of a Local 
occurs, the Central Board may nominate thereto any qualified person recommended 
by the Local Board and the person so nominated shall hold office for the unex- 
pired period of the term of hie predecessor. 

Meetings of Central and Local Boards 

13. Meetings of tho Central Board ; (1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in each year and at least once m 
each quarter. Meetings shall ordinarily be held in Bombay, but at least two 
meetings of tho Central Board shall be held in Calcutta in each year. 

(2) The Governor, or in his abscnco the Deputy Governor authorised by tho 
Governor under the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote for him, shall 
preside at meetings of tho Central Board, and in tho event of an equality of votes, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

14. General Meetings : (1) A General meeting (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the annual general meeting) shall bo held annually at Bombay within 
six weeks from tho date on which the annual accounts of the Bank are closed and 
a general meeting may be conveyed by the Central Board at any other time. 

(2) Any shareholder shall be entitled to attend at any general meeting, and 
each s^reholder who has been registered on any Eegister, for a period of not less 
than six months ending with the date of the meeting as holding two shares shall 
have one vote, and each shareholder so registered ns having more than two shares 
shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of ten votes ; 
and such votes may be exercised by proxy, 

15. First constitution of the Central Board : (1) The following provisions shall 
apply to the first constitution of the Central Board, and notwithstanding anything 
contained in section 8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance therewith 
shall bo deemed to be duly constituted in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and tho first Deputy Governor or Deputy Governors 
shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council on his own initiative, and 
shall receive such salaries and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the shareholders on tho various Eegis- 
tera shall bo nominated by tho Governor-General in Council after consultation 
with the Local Governments concerned. 

(4) A Director so nominated to represent shareholders on the Bombay or 
Calcutta Eegister shall hold office for two years, and a Director so nominated to 
represent shareholders on the Delhi, Madras or liangoon Eegister shall hold office 
for four years or thereafter until his successor shall have been duly elected. 

16. First constitution of Local Boards : As soon as may be after the commence- 
ment of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elections to be held and may 
make nominations," in order to constitute Local Boards in accordance with the 
provisions of section 9, and the members of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
tq the date fixed under sub-section (5) of section 9, but shall not exercise any 
right under sub-section (6) of that section. 

, 17. Business which the Bank may transact : The Bank shall be authorised to 
carry on and transact tho several kinds of business hereinafter specified, namely : — 
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(1) the accepting of money on deposit without interest from, and the collection 
Or money for, the Secretary of Slate in Council, the Governor-General in Oaunoil, 
States in India, banks and any other persons ; 

(a) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and proniissory 
notes, arawn_ and payable in India and arising out of bona fide commercial or 
tniao transactions bearing two or more good signatures, one of which shall bo that 
or a Bcheauled bank, and maturing within ninety days from the date of such pur- 
cnaso or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(b; the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
India and bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
wnicn shall^ bo that of a scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative bank, and 
arawn or issued- for the purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
me marketing of crops, and maturing within six months from the date of such 
purenase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace : provided that the total face 
value of bills or notes so purchased or rediscounted shall not at any time exceed 
pne-lounh of the total face value of all bills and notes purchased or rediscounted 
by the Bank up to that time ; . , 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes 
arawn and payable in India and bearing the signature of a scheduled bank, and 
issued or drawn for the purpose of holding or trading in securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or a Local Government, or such securities of States in India as may 
oe specified in this behalf by the Governor-General in Council on the reeomraenda- 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety days from the days of such 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

iVio'ri t ^ pnrehnse from and sale to scheduled banks and persons approved by 
in amounts of not less than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees. 
It sterling standard countries as may bo specified in this 

^11 ® Covernor-General in Council by notification on the Gazette of India, 

D u ® ° 1 Qschange (including treasury bills) drawn in or on any place in 
country, and maturing within ninety days from the date of such pur-,- 
countries grace ; and the keeping of balances with banks in such 

nt , 1 *^® Peaking of loans and advances, repayable on demand or on the expiry 
/oi periods not exceeding ninety days, against the security of — 

fnnds and securities (other than immovable property) in which a 
irnsteo is authorised to invest trust monev by any Act of Parliament or by any 
law lor the time being in force in British' India ; 

(b) gold com or bullion or documents of title to the same : 
rori-o ®'*en bills of exchange and promissory notes as are cligiolo for purchase or 
."7 ^“e Bank ; provided that the total of the loans and advances against 
Bimn securities as are referred to in sub-clause (b) of clause (2) shall not at any 
that one-fourth of the total loans and advances made by the Bank up to 

clause (3)*-^ exchange as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 

promissory notes of any scheduled bank or a provisional co-operative bank, 
supported by documents evidencing title to goods which have been transferred, 
ssignm, hypothecated or pledged to any such bank as security for a cash credit 
grantcu for Oo/ia fide commercial or trade transactions, or for the purpose of 
nnancing seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops ; provided that 
no loan advance shall be made on the security of any promissory note such as 
'®i,^ 1 sub-clause after the expiry of five years from tho date on 

wbicn this section comes into force : 

(5) the making of advances to the Governor- General in Council repayable in 
eacn case not later than three months after the close of tho financial year in 
respect of which the advance has hcen made ; 

„ issuo of demand drafts and the making, issue and circulation of bank 

post bills made payable. on its own branches; 

, '*) the purclmse nnd sale of securities, maturing within five years from the 

date of such purchase, of the Gewernment of any sterling standard country sped- , 
fied in pis behalf by the Governor-General in Council by notification in tho 
Otnzetfo of India ; ■ ■ 

(8) the purchase and sale of Bccnrities of the Government of India of any 

maturity, or of a Local Government or of • a local authority in British India 
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mEturiDg within ten yenrs from tho dote of purcbusc, or of such securities of 
States in India of like maturity as may bo specified in this behalf by tho Governor- 
General in Council on the recommendation of tho Central Board ; provided that 
the amount of such securities held at any time in the Banking Department shall 
be BO regulated that — 

(al the total value of such securities shall not exceed the aggregate amount of 
the share capital of the Bank, the Eesorve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities of 
the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; _ 

(b) the value of such securities maturing after six months shall not exceed tho 
aggregate amount of the share capital of the Bank, tho Eesorve Fund and one- 
fifth of the liabilities of the- Banking Department in respect of deposits ; 

(c) the value of such securities maturing after one year shall not exceed tho 
aggregate amount of the share capital o’ the Bank, the Eeserve Fund and one- 
tenth of tho liabilities of the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; and 

(d) the value of such securities maturing after ton years shall not exceed tho 
aggregate amount of the share capital of tho Bank and tho Eeserve Fund ; 

(9) the custody of monies, securities and other articles of value, and tho collec- 
tion of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, whether movable or immovable, 
which may in any way come into the possession of the Bank in satisfaction, or 
part Satisfaction, of any of its claims; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government or State in India in tho transaction 
of any of the following kinds of business, namely ; — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody of bills of exchange, securities of 
shares in any company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of 
any securities or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the risk of tho principal, by bills of 
exchange payable either in India or elsewhere ; 

(o) tho management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with, and the noting ns agent or correspondent 
of, any other hank which is the principal currency authority of n sterling standard 
country under the law for the time being in force in that country ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period not exceeding one month for tho 
purpose of the business of tho Bank, and tho giving of security for money so 
borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed under this clause from any person 
in India other than a scheduled bank, or from any person outside India other 
than a bank which is tho principal currency authority of any country under tho 
law for the time being in force in that country ; 

Provided further that tho total amount of such borrowings from persons in 
India shall not at any time exceed tho amount of the share capital of the Bank : 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes subject to tho provisions of this 
Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters and things ns may be incidental 
to or consequential upon tho exercise of its powers or the discharge of its duties 
under this Act. 

18. Power of direct discount : When, in the opinion of the Central Board, 
or where the powers and functions of the Central 13oard under the section have 
been delegated to the Governor in the opinion of the Governor, it is necessary 
or expedient that action should be taken under this section for the purpose of 
regulating credit in the interests of the Indian trade, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, the Bank may, notwithstanding any limitation contained in sub-clauses 
(a) and (b) of clause (2) of section 17, purchase, sell or discount any bills of 
exchange or promissory notes drawn and payable in India and arising out of Iona 
fide commercial or trade transactions, bearing two or more good signatures and 
maturing within ninety days from the date -of such purchase or discount, exclusive 
of days of , grace. 

. 19. Business which the Banks may not transact : Save as otherwise provided, 
m sections 17, 18 and 43, the Bank may not— , > 
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(1) engngo in trade or otherwise have a direct interest . in any commercial, 
industrial, or other undertaking, except such interest as it may in any way 

in the course of the satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that all such 
intei'esls shall be disposed of at the earliest possible moment ; , 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of any other bank or of any com- 
pany, or grant loans upon the security of any such shares; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or otherwise on the security of, immovable 
property or documents of title relating thereto, or become the owner of immovable 
property, except so fat as is necessary for its own business premises and residences 
for its officers and servants ; 

(4) make unsecured loans or advances ; 

(3) draw or accept bills payable otherwise than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current accounts. 

Chapter III Central Banking Eonotions 

20. Obligation of the Bank to transact Government business ; The Bank^shall 
undertake to accept monies for account of the Secretary of State in Council and 
the Governor-Qeneral-in-Council and such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial revenues, and to make payments 
up to the amount standing _ to the credit of their accounts respectively, and to 
carry out their exchange, remittance and other banking operations, including . the 
management of the public debt, on such conditions as may be agreed upon, ■ ■ 

21. Bank to have the right to transact Government business in India : (I) Tbe ■ 
Governor-General in Council and such Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial revenues shall undertake to entrust the 
Bank, on such conditions as may be agreed upon with all their money, remittance, 
exchange and banking transactions in India and in particular, to deposit free 
of interest all their cash balances with the Bank ; 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall present the Governor-Gencral-m- 
Council or any Local Government from carrying on-- money transactions at Govern-, 
ment treasuries or sub-treasuries at places where the Bank has no branches or 
agencies, and the Governor-General-in-Council and Local Governments may hold 
at such treasuries and sub-treasuries such balances ns they may require. 

(2) The Governor-General-in-Council and each Local Government shall under- 
take to entrust the Bank, on such conditions as may bo agreed upon, with the 
management of the public debt and with the issue of any new loans in India. 


Issue of Notes 


22. Eighty to issue bank notes : (1) The Bank shall have the solo right to issue, 
paper money in British India, and may, for a period of one year Ifrom the date on 
which this Chapter^ comes into force, issue currency notes of the Government of 
India supplied to it by tho Governor-General-in-Council and tho.provisions of 
this Act applicable to bank notes shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all curr^cy notes of tho Government of India issued either by the Governor- 
General-in-Council or by the Bank in like manner as if such currency notes _ were 
bank; notes, and references in this Act to bank notes shall be construed accordingly. 


t2) On and from tho aforesaid date the Governor-General-in-Council shall hot 
issue any currency notes or any other kind of paper money. 

, 23. Issue Department : (1) The issue of bank notes shall be conducted by the 
Bank in an Issue Department which will bo separated and kept wholly distinct 
from the Banking Department, and tho assets of tho Issue Department shall not 
be subject to any liability other than the liabilities of the Issue Department as 
hereinafter defined m Section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not isssuc bank notes to tho Banking Depart- 
ment or _ to any other person except in exchange for other bank notes or for 
such coin, bullion or securities as are permitted by this Act to form part of 
the Eeserve. 

24. Denominations notes : Bank uotes shall be of tho denominational values of 
five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees, and ten thousand rupees and of such other denominational values, 
if any, as may be directed by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

25. Form of bank notis ; The design, form and material of bauk notes shall bo 
such as may be approved by tho Governor-General-in-Council. 
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26. Legal tender character of notes : (1) Subject to the provisions^ of snb-section 

(2). every bank note shall be legal tender at any place in British India in payment 
or on account for the amount expressed therein, and shall be guaranteed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council, 

(2) The Qovernor-General-in-Gouncil may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare that, with effect from such date ns may bo specified in the notifica- 
tion any series of bank notes of any domination shall cease to be legal tender save 
at an office or agency of the Bank. 

27. Ee-issue of notes: Any bank note re-issued from any office of the Bank 
shall be sterilized and disinfected before re-issue, and the Bank shall not re-issue 
bank notes which are torn, defaced or expressively solid. 

28. Eecovery of notes lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect : Notwithstanding 
anything contained in any enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no person 
shall of right be entitled to recover from the Governor-General-in-Council or the 
Bank the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of the 
Government of India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Council, prescribe the circumstances in and the 'conditions and limita- 
tions subject to which the value of such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded ns of grace. 

29. Bank exempt from stamp duty or bank notes : The Bank shall not bo 
liable to the payment of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in 
respect of bank notes issued by it. 

30. Powers of Government in respect of note issue and assets *of the Bank in 
certain circumstances : If at any time the Bank fails to comply with any provision 
of this Chapter or with any other provision of this Act, the Qovernor-General-in- 
Couneil may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare that the Bank has 
forfeited the right of note issue and shall thereupon take over the liabilities of the 
Issue Department, together with such portion of the assets of the Bank as is 
required to meet such liabilities, and thereafter the business of the Issue Depart- 
ment shall be carried on in the manner prescribed by this Act by such agency as 
the Governor-General-in-Council may determine. 

31. Issue of demand bills and notes : No person in British India other thap 
the Bank or as expressly authorised by this Act, the Governor-General-in-Council 
shall draw, accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, hundi, promissory note or 
engagement for the payment of money payable to bearer on demand or borrow, 
owe or take up any sum or sums cf money on the bills, hundis or notes payable 
to bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts payable to bearer on demand or otherwise may 
be drawn on a person’s account with a banker, shroff or agent. 

32. Penalty : (1) Any person contravening the provisions of section 31 shall, 
on conviction by a Presidency Magistrate ot a Magistrate of the first class, bo 
punishable with fine equal to the amount of the bill hundi note or engagement 
in respect whereof the offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution uuder this section shall be instituted except on complaint 
made by the Bank. 

Assets of the Issue Department : (1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, 
rupee coin and rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the issue Department as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not less than two-fifths shall consist of 
gold coin, gold bullion or securities of sterling standard countries: 

.Provided that the amount of gold coin and gold bullion shall not at any time be 
less than thirty-five crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be held in rupee coin. Government of India 
rupee securities of any maturity and such bills of exchange and promissory notes 
drawn and payable in British India as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 
sub-clause (a) or subclause (b) of clause (2) of section 17 or under section 18 : 

Provided that the amount held in Government of India rupee securities shall not 
at any time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of the assets or fifty crores of 
rupees, whichever amount is less. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold coin and gold bullion shall bo valued 
at 8,47512_ grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall bo valued at its face value, 
and securities shall bo valued at the market rate for the time being obtaining. 

8 
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(5) Of tho gold coin and gold bullion held ns assets, not less'than seventMn- 

twentieths shall bo held in British India, and all gold coin and gold bullion held as 
assets shall be held in the custody of the Bank or its agencies : , . • - 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank which is in any other bank or in' 
any mint or treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part of the assets. 

(6) For tho purposes of this section, tho securities of a sterling standard 
country which may bo held as part of tho assets shall bo securities of any of the 
following kinds payable in the currency of any of such sterling standard countries 
as may no specified in this behalf by the Governor-General-in-Council by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, namely 

(a) balances at tho credit of tho Issue Department with a bank which is the 
principal currency authority under the law for the time being in force of such 
country ; 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more good signatures and drawn on and 
payable at a place in any such country and having a maturity not exceeding 
ninety days ; 

(c) securities maturing within five years of the Government of any sterling 
standard country specified in this behalf by the Governor-Gcneral-in-Councif by 
notification in the Gazette of India ; 

Provided that, for a period of two years from tho date on which this Chapter 
comes into force, (i) any of such last mentioned securities may be securities matur- 
ing after five years and the Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that period, 
dispose of such securities notwithstanding anything contained in section 17, and 
(ii) sterling securities of the Government of India may bo held ns part of the 
assets. 

Provision for Currency Reserves 

34. Liabilities of the Issue Department: (1) The liabilities of the Issue Depart- 
ment shall be an amount equal to the total of the amount of tho currency notes 
of the Government of India and bank notes for the time being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, any currency note of tho Government of 
India or bank note which has not been pressed for payment within forty years 
from tho Ist day of April following tho date of its issue shall be deemed not to 
bo in circulation, and tho value thereof sball, notwithstanding anything contained 
in sub-section (2) of section 23 be paid by tbe Issue Department to tho Governor- 
General-in-Council or the Banking Department, as the caso may be ; but any such 
note, if subsequently presented for payment, sball be paid by the Banking Depart- 
ment, and any such payment in tho case of a currency note of tho Government of 
India shall be debited to the Governor-Gcnernl-in-Council. 

35. Initial assets and liabilities : On the date on which this Chapter comes info 
force, the Issue Department shall take over from the Governor-General-in-Council 
the liability for all the currency notes of tho Government of India for tho time 
being in circulation and the Govemor-General-in-Council shall transfer to the Issue 
Department gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, rupee 
coin aud rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is equal to the total of tho 
amount of the liability so transferred. The coin, bullion . and securities shall bo 
transferred in such proportion as to comply with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold coin, gold bullion and securities of 
sterling standard countries so transferred shall not bo less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount of rupee coin so transferred shall 
not exceed fifty crores of rupees. 

36. Method of dealing with fluctuation in rupee coin assets : (1) After the 

close of any financial year in which tho minimum amount of rupee coin held in 
the assets, ns shown in any of tho weekly accounts of the Issue Department for 
that year prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 49, is greater than fifty crorcs 
of rupees or one-tenth of the total amount of tho assets as shown in that account, 
whichever may bo the greater, the Bank may deliver to the Governor-General in 
Council rupee coin up to the amount of such excess but not without his consent 
exceeding five crores of rupees, against payment of legal tender value in tho form 
of hank_ notes, gold or securities ; ■ , 

Provided that _ if the Bank so desires and if the amount of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country in tho assets does not at that 
time exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion not exceeding two-fifths of 
such payment shall bo in gold coin, goltl bullion or such securities of sterling 
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standard country as may be held as part of the assets under sub-section (6) of 
Section 33. , , 

(2) After the close of any financial year in which the maximum amount of 
rupee coin held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty crores of rupees or 
one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as so shown, whichever may bo the 
greater, the Governor-General in Council may deliver to the Bank rupee coin up 
to the amount of such efficiency, but not without his consent exceeding five crores 
of rupees, against payment of legal tender valna 

37. Suspension of assets requirements ; (1) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the 
Govern or- Gen oral in Council for periods not exceeding thirty days in the first 
instance, which may, with the lise sanction, be extended from time to lime by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as assets gold coin, gold bullion or secu- 
rities of a sterling standard country of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the holding is so reduced, the proviso 
to that sub-section shall cease to be operative. 

(2) In respect of any period during which the holding of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country is reduced under sub-section 

(1) the Bank shall pay to the Governor-General in Council a tax upon the amount 
by which such holding is reduced below the minimum prescribed by sub-section 

(2) of section 33 ; and such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for the timo 
being in force, with an addition of one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the total amount of the assets and of a 
further one and a half per cent per annum in respect of every further decrease of 
two and a half per cent or part of sneh decrease ; 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event bo payable at a rate less than six 
per cent per annum. 

38. Obligations of Government and the Bank in respect of rupee coin : The 
Governor-General in Council shall undertake not to re-issue any rnpee coin deli- 
vered under Section 36 nor to put into circulation any new rupees, except through 
the Bank and as provided in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake not to 
dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for the purposes of circulation or by delivery 
to the Governor-General in Council under that section. 

39. Obligation to supply different forms of currency : The Bank shall issue 
rupee coin on demand in exchange for currency notes of the Government 
of India and shall issue currency notes or bank notes on demand in exchange for 
coin which is legal tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and it shall, in 
exchange for currency notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, supply 
currency notes or bank notes of lower value or rupees or other coios which are 
legal^ tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. in such quantities as may, in the 
opinion of the Bank, be required for circulation ; and the Governor-General in 
Council shall, subject to the provisions of section 36, supply such rupees or other 
coins to the Bank on demand. If the Governor-Genernl in Council at any time 
fails to discharge this duty, the Bank shall he released from its obligations to 
supply such coins to the public, 

40. Obligation to sell sterling ; (1) The Bank shall sell to any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or 
Eangoon and pays the purchase price in legal tender currency sterling for " imme- 
diate delivery m London, at a rate not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee ; 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to demand to buy an amount of - 

. sterling less than ten thousand pounds. 

41. Obligation to buy sterling; The Bank shall buy, from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
or Eangoon, sterling for immediate delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenth of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to demand to sell an amount of 

sterling less than ten thousand pounds. 

42. Cash reserves of scheduled banks to be kept with the Bank : (1) Every bank 

included in the Second Schedule shall maintain a balance with the Ecserve Bank 
the amount of which shall at no time be less than seven and one-half per cent, 

of the daily average of the demand and two and one-half per cent, of the daily 

average of the time liabilities of such bank in India, 
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(2) For the purposes of sub-seotion (1), the daily average of the amounts of 
(ho demand and time liabilities of scheduled bank shall be computed in respect of 
each period ending on the fifteenth and on the last day of each month. 

(3) Every such bank shall send to the Governor-General in Council and to the 
Bank a monthly return, signed by two responsible officers of such bank, showing- 

fa) the amounts of its demand and time liabilities respectively in India. , 

(b) the total amount held in India in currency notes of the Government of . 
India and bank notes. 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin and subsidiary coin rcspectivelyi • 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of bills discounted in India respectively, 

and ■ 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, at the close of the month to which the 

return relates. ' 

(4) Every such return shall bo sent not later than fourteen days after the close 
of the month to which it relates, and shall stale whether the bank has during that’ 
month maintained with the Ecservo Bank the minimum balance required by 
sub-section (1). 

(5) Any bank foiling to comply with the provisions of sub-section (3) or sub- 
section (4) shall bo liable, on application maae by or on behalf of the Governor- 
General in Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a place 
where an office of the bank is situated, to n penalty of one hundred rupees for 
each day during which the failure continues. 

(6) When it appears from any such monthly return or from_ a _ report of the 

Central Board that any scheduled bank has failed to maintain the minimum 
balance required by sub-section (1), the Govcrnor-General-in-Oounoil may call 
for such further return, or make such inspection of the books and accounts or 
that bank, as may bo necessary to ascertain the amount of the deficiency, 
if any, and the period during which it has continued ; and a bank so in default 
shall be liable on application made by or on behalf of the Governor-General- 
in-Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a place where an 
office of the bank is situated, to a penalty at a rate per annum which shall bo 
three per cent above the bank rate on the account of the deficiency for cacn 
day during which the default has continued, and shall be raised to five per 
cent above the bank rate after the first seven days of the deficiency, , 

(7) The Governor-General in Council shall, by notification in the Gazette or 
India, direct the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any company, nofolrMoy 
BO included, which carries on the business of banking in British India and which— 

(a) is a company as defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, or a corporation or company incorporated by or under any law in force 
in any place ontsicle British India, and 

(b) has a paid up capital and reserves of an aggregate value of not less . than 
three lakhs of rupees ; 

and shall, by a like notification, direct the exclusion from that Schedule ot 
any scheduled bank the aggregate value of whoso paid-up_ capital and reserves at 
any time becomes less than three lakhs of rupees, or which goes into liquidation 
or otherwise ceases to carry on banking business, 

43. Agreement with the Imperial Bank : The Bank shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Imperial Bank of India which shall bo subject to the approval of 
the Govcrnor-General-in-Council and shall be cxnresBed to como into force on the 
date on which this Chapter comes into force and to remain in force for twenty - 
five years, and shall further contain the provisions set forth in the Third Schedule, 

General Provisions 

44. Allocation of surplus : After making provision for bad and doubtful debts/ 
depreciation in assets, contributions to stafi’ and superannuation funds, and such 
other contingencies as arc usually provided for by bankers and after payment out 
of the net annual profits of a cnmulative dividend at such rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum on the share capital as the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council may 
fix at the time of the issue of shares, the surplus shall be allocated as follows : — 

(a) one-half to a Reserve Fund, until such Reserve Fund is equal to one-half 
of the share capital and the remaini^ one-half to the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-Council, • 

(b) thereafter, until the Reserve Fnnd is equal to the share capital one-tenth to 
the Reserve Fund and the balance to the Govornor-Gcncrnl-in-Counoil ; and 
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(c) Tvhen- and for bo long as tho Eeserve Fund is not less than the share 
capital, a portion to an additional dividend to the shareholders calculated on the 
scale set forth iu the Fourth Schedule, and the balance to the Governor-General-in 
Council : , . , . 

Provided that so long as the Etservo Fund is less than tho share capital, not 
less than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus or tho whole of the surplus if less 
than that amount, shall be allocated to the Ecserve Fund. 

45. Publication of bank rate : Tho Bank shall make public from time to time 
the minimum rate at which it is prepared to buy or re-discount bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper eligible for purchase under this Act. 

46. Anditors : Not less than two auditors shall be elected and their remunera- 
tion fixed at the annual general meeting. The auditors may bo shareholders, but 
no Director or other officer of the Bank shall be eligible during his continuance 
in office. Any auditor shall be eligible for re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be appointed by the Central Board 
before the first annual general meeting and if so appointed; shall hold office only 
until that meeting. All auditors elected under this section shall severally be and 
continue to act, ns, auditors until tho first annual general meeting after their 
respective elections ; 

Provided that any casual vacancy in tho office of any auditor elected under 
this section may be filled be the Central Board. 

47. Appointment of special auditors by Government : Without prejudice to 
anything contained in section 46, tho Governor-Gcnernl-in-Council may at any 
time appoint such auditors as he thinks fit to examine and report upon the 
accounts of tho Bank : 

48. Powers and duties of auditors ; (1) Every auditor shall bo supplied with 
a copy of tho annual balance sheet, and it shall be his duty to examine tho same, 
together with the accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; and every auditor shall 
have a list delivered to him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at all reason- 
able times have access to tho books, accounts and other documents of tho Bank, 
and may, at tho expense of the Bank if appointed by it or at tho expense of tho 
Governor-General-in-Council if appointed by him, employ accountants or other 
persons to assist him in investigating such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of tho Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to tho shareholders or to tho Governor- 
General-in-Council, as the case may be, upon the annual balance sheet and accounts 
and in_ every such report they shall state whether, in their opinion, the halanco 
sheet is a full and fair balance sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
Bank’s affairs, and, in case they have called for any explanation or information 
from the Central Board, whether it has been given and whether it is satisfactory. 
Any such report made to the shareholders shall be read, together with the report 
of the Central Board, at the annual general meeting. 

49. Eeturns : (1) The Bank shall prepare and transmit to tho Governor-General 
in Council a weekly _ account of tho Issue Department in tho form set out in fhe 
Fifth Schedule or in such other form as the Govcrnor-General-in-Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. The Governor-General-in-Council 
shall causd these accounts to be published weekly in tho Gazette of India, 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months, from the date on which tho annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council, a 
copy of the annual accounts signed by tho Governor, the Deputy governors and 
the Chief Accounting Officer of the Banks and certified by tho auditors,- and the 
Governor-General-in-Council shall cause such accounts to be published in tho 
Gazette of India. 

(3) Tho Bank shall also, within two months from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-Genernl-in-Council a 
statement showing the name, address and occupation of, and the number of shares 
held by, each shareholder of the Bank, 

50. Power to require declaration as to ownership of registered shares : (1) 
The Local Board of any area may at any time require any shareholder who is 
registered on tho Eegister for that area to furnish to tho Local Board within a 
specified time, not being less than thi^ days, a declaration, in such form as the 
Central Board may by regulations prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said Eegister of which be is the owner. 
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(2) If it appears from such declaration that any shareholder is not the owner 
of any shares which are registered in his name, the Local Board, may amend the 
Register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a declaration under sub-section (I) fails to 
make such a declaration within the specided time, the Local Board may make an entry 
against his name in the Register recording such failure and directing that he shall 
have no right to vote, either under section 9 or section 14, by reason of the 
shares registered in his name on that Register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in any declaration furnished by him 
under sub-soclion (1) shall bo deemed to have committed the offence of giving false 
evidence defined in section 191 of the Indian Penal Code and shall be punishable 
Under the second paragraph of section 192 of that Code. 

51. Liquidation of the Bank : (1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank shall not bo placed in voluntary or com- 
pulsorv liquidation save with the sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council and 
in such manner as ho may direct, 

(2) In such event the Reserve Bank Eund and surplus asset, if any, of the 
Bank shall be divided between the Govcrnor-Gehcral-in-Council and the shareholders, 
in the proportion of seventy-five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, respectively. 

Centkal Board’s Powers to Make Regulation 

52. Power of the Central Board to make regulations : (1) The Central Board 
may with previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council, make regulations 
consistent^ with this Act to provide for all matters for which provision is necessary 
or convenient for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this Act 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provi- 
sion. such regulations may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely : — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections under this Act, including, if the Central 
Board thinks fit, provisions for the bolding of any elections according to the princi- 
ple of proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote ; _ , 

(b) for the final decision of doubts or disputes regarding the qualifications of 
candidates for election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) the maintenance of the share registers, the manner in which and the condi- 
tionB_ subject to which shares may be held and transferred and, generally, all matters 
relating to the rights and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings shall be convened, the procedure to 
be followed thereat and the manner in which votes may be cxcrcisd ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be served on behalf of the Bank upon 
shareholders or other persons ; 

(f) the manner in which the business of the Central Board shall be transacted, 
and the procedure to bo folowed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards and the delegation to such Boards 
of powers and functions ; 

(h) the delegation of powers and functions of the Central Board to the Gover- 
nor of to the Deputy Governors, Directors or otBcers of the Bank ; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the Central Board, the delegation of powers 
and functions of the Central Board to such committees and the conduct of busi- 
ness in such Committees ; 

(i) the constitution and management of stafT and superannuation funds for 
the officers and servants of the Bank ; . • 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts binding on the Bank may bo 
executed ; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the Bank and the manner and effect of 
its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the balance sheet of the Bank shall be drawn 
up, and in which the accounts shall bo maiutained , 

(n) the circumstances in which, and the conditions and limitations subject to 
which, the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of the Go- 

' vernment of India or bank note may bo refunded ; and 

(o) generally, for the efficient conduct of the business of the Bank. ~ 

53. Amendment of the Act III of 1906 : In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for 
Section 11 the following section shall be substituted, namely - 
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“11. Demonetiaatioa of sovereign and half-sovereign } Uold coins, coined at His 
Majesty’s Royal Mint in England or at any mint established in pursuance of a pro- 
clamation of His Majesty as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint shall not bo 
legal tender in British. India in payment or on account, but such coins shall bo re- 
ceived by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices and agencies^ m India at the 
bullion value of such coins calculated at the rate of 8,47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee.” 

54. Repeals : The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the Indian Paper Currency 
(AmendmeDt) Act, 1923, tho Indian Paper Onrrency (Amendment) Act, 1920, and the 
Currency Act, 1927, are hereby repealed. 

1st Schedtih — Areas Served bv the Variodb Share Registers 

I. The Western Area, served by tho Bombay Begistw, shall consist of— tho 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, tho Centra! Provinces, Berarj Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Khairpur, the Western India States, tho Central India States (including Makrai but 
exclucfing Rewah and other States of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand), tho Gujerat 
States, Kolhapur and the Deccan States. 

II. The Eastern Area, served by the Calcutta Register, shall consist of— 

the Bengal Presidency, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Sikkim, Manipur, Cooch-Behar, 
Tripura, the Estern States, Rewah and other States of Bundelkhand and Bagbelk- 
hand, and the Khasi States. 

III. The Northern Aren, served by the Delhi Register, shall consist of — 

the United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab, tho North-West Frontier Province, 
Ajmor-Merwara, Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab Slates excluding Khairpur, the 
Simla Hill States, Dnjana, Pataudi, Knlsin, Rampur, Tehri-Garhwai, Benares, the 
Rajputana States including Palanpur and Danta, Gwalior Khnnindbana, Knlat, Las 
Bela, Hunza, Nagir, Amb, Chitral, Dir, Phulera and Swat. 

IV. The Southern Area, served by tho Madras Register, shall consist of — 

the Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore and tho Madras States. 

V. The Burma Area, served by the Rangoon Register, shall consist of— 

Burma, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Bawlake, Kantarawadi and 

Kyebogyi. 


2nd Schedule— B cbedvved Banks 

Ajodhi Bank, Fyzabad. Allahabad Bank. American Express Company Incorporated. 
Banco Nacional Unnaraarino. Bangalore Bank. Bank of Borada, Bank of Behar, 
Bank of Chetiinad, Madras, Bank of Hindustan, Madras Bank of India, Bombay. 
Bank of Indore, Bank of Mysore. Bonk of Taiwan. Bank of Upper Burma. Bari 
Doab Bank. Lahore. Benares Bank. Bbownnipore Banking Croporation, Calcutta. 
Bhagwan Das & Co. Dhera Dun. Byopar Sahayak Bank, Mcernt. Calient Bank, 
Calicut. Canara Bank. Canarn. Banking Croporation, Udipi (S. Kanara). Central 
Bank of India. Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. Chota Nagpur 
Banking Association. Coimbatore Town Bank. Combatore National d. Hscompto 
Reparis. Estern Bank. Frontier Bank Dera Ismail Khan. Grindlay and Company. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. Imperial Bank of India. Imperial 
Bank of Persia. Indian Bank, Madras. Industrial Bank of Western India, Ahmeda- 
bad. Jalpaiguri Banking and Trading Corporation. Karnanl Industrial Bank. 
Kumbakonam Bank Kumbakonam. Lloyds Bank. Mahaluxmi Bank, Chittagong. 
Mercantile Bank of India. Mitsui Bank,’ Bombay. Mufiassil Bank, Gorakhpur. 
Mysore Industrial Bank, Bangalore. Nadar Bank, Tnticorin. National Bank of India. 
National City Bank of New York. Nederliandscho Indisehe Handels Bank. 
Nederlandsche Handle-Maatsehnppij, Nedungadi Bank. Calient. Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Udipi. P. and 0, Banking Corporation. Punjab and Kuahmir Bank, Rawal- 
pandi. Panjab and Sind Bank, Amritsar. Punjab Co-operative Bank, Amritsar. 
Punjab National Bank, Lahore. Punjab.'Zamindars’ Bank,t Lynllpur. Quilon Bank, 
Travancore. Raikut Industrial Bank, Jalpaiguri. Simla Banking and Industrial 
Company. South India Bank, Tinneveily. State Bided Bank of Travancore Alleppey. 
Thomas Book & Sons. Travance Commercial Bank, Kottnyam. Travancore National 
Bank, Triuvalla. Union Bank of India Cambay. U. Rai Gyaw Thoo and Go. Akyab, 
Yokohama Specie Bank. 
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THE EESERVE BANK BILL 

' The Third Schedule 

ProvisioDB to bo contained in tho agrecroont between tho Eeservo Bank of India 
and tbe Imperial Bank of India 

1. Tho Imperial Bank of India ehall be tho Bole agent of the Eesevo Bank of 
India at all places in British India where, at the commencement of the Eeserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank of Indio and no branch 
of the Banking Department of tho Eeservo Bank of India. 

2. In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf 
of tbe Reserve Bank of India of tbe functions which tho Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of tho Governor-General in Council at the places 
referred to in danse 1 before tho coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1393, the Reserve Bank of India sball pay to the Imperial Bank of India a 
Commission calculated on the total of the receipts and aisbursements dealt wim 
annually on account of Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of tho 
EcBcrve Bank of India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on 
tbe first 250 crores of such total and onc-thirty-second of one per cent on the- 
remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at the’ time of the coming mto 
force of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
allow the following balances to the Imperial Bank of India at tho interest rates 
hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(a) during the first five years from that time— 3 crores free of interest ; . 

(b) during the next five years -2 crores free of interest and, at- the option or 

of the Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding I croro at 2 per cent 
per annum ; • t ti, 

(c) during the nest five yeas— 1 croro free of interest and, at the option of tno 

Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent per 
annum ; and , t j- 

(d) during the next five years— At tho option of the Imperial Bank of India, an 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent per annum. 

4. Tho Imperial Bank of India shall not without the approval of the Reserve 
Bank of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at tho time this 
agreement comes into force. 

Sale of Additional Dividend Payable to Shaeeholdebs 

A. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under Section 44 is five per centum 
and BO long as tho share capital of tho Bank is five crores of rupees — 

(1) if tho surplus docs not exceed four crores of rupees — Nil ; 

(2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees— . . 

(a) out of such excess up to tho first one and a half crores of rupees— fraction 

equal to one-sixtieth ; 

'■ (b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a half crores of 
rupees— one-half of tho fraction payable but of the next previous one and a half 
crores of excess ; 

Provided that the additional dividend shall be n multiple of one-eighth of one 
per cent on tho share capital, the amount of the surplus allocated thereto being 
rounded up or down to tho nearest one-eighth of one per cent on the share capital. 

B. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under section 44 is below five per 
centum, the said fraction of one sixtieth shall be increased in tbe ratio of tho 
difference between six and iho fixed rate to unity. 

C. , "When^the original share capital of tho Bank has been increased or reduced, 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall bo increased or diminished in proportion’ to 
tho increase or reduction of tho share capital, 

' Eesekve Bank of India . - ' 

An Account pursuant to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933, for' tho week 
ending on tho day of 
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TEXT OF THE MEASUBE 
Issue Department 

Liabilities Bs. 

Bank notes held in the Banking Department 
Bank Notes in circulation 

Total Bank Notes issued 
Government of India Notes in circulation 

Total Liabilities 


Assets, 


A, Gold coin and bullion— 

(a) held in India 

(b) held outside India 
Securities of sterling standard countries 

Total of A 


Es. 


B. Eupee Coin 

Government of India rupee securities 

Internal bills of exchange and other commereial paper 

Total Assets 


Eatio of total of A to liabilities, per cent. 

Dated the day of 19. 

Banking Department 

Liabilities 

Capital paid up 
Eeserve Fund 
Deposits— 

(a) Government 

(b) Banks 

(c) Others 
Bills payable 
Other liabilies 


Assets. 


Notes 
Eupee coin 
Subsidiary coin 
Bills discounted— 

(a) Internal 

(b) External 

(c) Government of India Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad 

Loans and advances to the Government 
Other loans and advances 
Investments 
Other assets 


Es. 


Dated the day of 19 . 

Statejient of Objects and Eeasons 

The object of this^Bill is to set up the Eeserve Bank for India, The Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the first Bound Table Conference recommended that 
“with a view to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and 

currency efforts should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from 

10 
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nny political influence, as early as may bo found possible, a Eeservo Bank, •whicb 
will be entrusted with the management of the 'currency and exchange.” The 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the third Eound Table Conference recommended 
"that steps should be taken to introduce info the Indian Legisiature a Eeserve 
Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as possible.” In the report of that 
Committee it was also placed on record that “the Secretary of State undertook that 
representative Indian opinion would bo consulted in the preparation of proposals 
for the establishment of the Eeserve Bank including those relating to the reserve.” 

2. A representative Committee was set up in order to give effect to that under- 
taking and a copy of its report is attached as an annexure. The present Bill is 
drafted in accordance with the recommendations of that Committee, 

Notes on Ceaubes 

[In these Notes “Eeport” means the report of the Committee on Indian Eeservo 
Bank Legislation, 1933, and “1928 Bill” means the Gold Standard and Eeservo 
Bank of India Bill, 1928. ] 

Breamble—The wording is intended to give effect to paragraph 19 of the Eeport. 

Clause I reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations ; 

(a) In Bub-cIauBO (3) tho date and the proviso giving dates for postponement 
have been omitted. 

(b) Sub-clause (4) has been drafted in pursuance of the Committee’s recommen- 
dation relating to this sub-clause, contained in Appendix I to the Eeport. Their 
intention was to provide a statutory assurance to tho Bank when constituted that 
the provisions of Chapter III, relating to its 'central banking functions, would 
remain in operation for a period of not less than twenty-five years. It is recognised, 
however, that the sub-clause is inoperative ns it cannot bind the Legislature in the 
future ; and it wilt be for consideration at a later stage whether thm assurance 
would not be more suitably expressed in clause 50, in the form of a limitation _ on 
the power of the Governor-General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation 
of the Bank. 

Clause 2 follows clause 2 of the 1928 Bill. Some of tho definitions have been 
omitted as unnecessary. Tho only alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d), 
where the definition of a gold standard country has been replaced by that- of a 
sterling standard country, vide Appendix I of the Eeport 1 note on clause 2 (g) ol 
the 1928 Bill ]. 

Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in nccordanco 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of tho Eeport. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is 
as indicated in paragraphs G and 7 of tho Eeport and the Eangoon register has 
been retained, vide paragraph 2 of tho Eeport. Sub-clouse (6) has been drafted 
with a view to giving effect to the intention of the Eeport and will require special 
consideration in the Joint Committee. 

Clause G has been altered so as to make the establishment of a London branch 
optional, vide paragraph 8 of the Eeport. 

Clauses 8 to 13 reproduce tho proposals for tho constitution of the Central Board, 
the method of election, tho qualifications and disqualifications of candidates, the 
method of filling casual vacancies, and tho provision for Local Boards, indicated in 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of the Eeport under the general head “The Board of the Bank.” 
Tho opportunity has also been taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill so 
as to make the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 9 is new ; it embodies tho rccommcmdations regarding. Local Boards in 
paragraph 9 of the Eeport, and replaces the sohemo of electoral colleges contained 
in clauso 10 of tho 1928 Bill, 

Clause 10 embodies tho recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of tho Eeport. 
It follows clause 8 of the 1928 Bill mutatis mutandis. 

Clause 11 is drafted to mvc effect in a practical form to tho intentions of tho 
comments in Appendix I of tho Eeport on clause 11 (1) of tho 1928 Bill. 

Clause 12.— Sub-clause (2) has been drafted . so as to give effect to the recom- 
mendation in the last sentence of puvagrph 7 of tho Eeport. 

Tho rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of tho 1928 Bill have been given 
to the Central Board and transferred to clause 52, where they appear as clauses (a) 
and (b) of snb-clauso (2) (vide notes in Appendix I of the Eeport on that 
clause). 

Clause 13,— Sub-clauBo (2) is new, and fills what appears to have been an omis- 
sion from tho 1928 Bill, 
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Clause 15 reproduces clause 16 of the 1928 Bill with the necessary modifications 
to give effect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of the Eeport, and the 
different method for the election of Directors now proposed. 

Sub-clause (4) represents an attempt to provide “suitable arrangements for 

retirement by rotation” as recommended in paragraph 12 of the Eeport. 

Clause 17 reproduces clause 17 of the 1928 Bill with the inclusion of -the points 
made in Appendix I of the Eeport. 

Clause 18 reproduces clause 18 of the 1928 Bill’ with the addition of provision 
desired to meet the recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of 
the Eeport. 

Clause 30 reproduces clause 43 of the 1928 Bill : it is placed here so as to make 
the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 33 reproduces clause 31 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations : 
(a) Sub-clause (2) incorporates the provision regarding gold suggested in para- 
graph 24 of the Eeport. 

_ jb) Bub-clause (3)— Holding of Govermnent of India rupee securities. — ^The pro- 
visions of the 1928 Bill have been followed without alteration for the present, but 
the point raised in paragraph 22 of the Eeport is reserved for consideration in 
Joint Committee. 

(c) Bub-clause (4).— For the time being gold has been valued on the principle 
recommended in paragraph 25 of the Eeport, the question of the allocation of the 
profits, if any, on realization or revaluation being left for Inter consideration. This 
will properly bo dealt with in a separate agreement between Government and the 
Eeserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the Committee stage. 

(d) Sub-clause (6) (c). — Gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
as recommended in paragraph 23 of the Eeport. 

Clause 34 reproduces clause 32 of the 1928 Bill with the modifications regarding 
the Eupee Eedemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of the Eeport. 

Clause 36 is new, replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the Committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupee 
coin between Government and the Bank. 

Clause 37 reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It Ihas been transferred here 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the Eeport, 

Clauses 40 and 4l contain the new provisions regarding the purchase and sale 
of sterling exchange, vide paragraph 19 and 20 of the Eeport. Clause 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation 
to sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it 
would be inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the princi- 
, pie of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the Eeport. The 
detailed application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as 
recommended in paragraph 28 and the Committee stage will offer a convenient 
opportunity for this . 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45, vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the Eeport. 
. The Second Schedule giving the arrangements to be made with the Imperial 
Bank has also been left unaltered for the present but will be another matter for 
consideration in Joint Committee, 

Clause 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the Fourth Schedule (old 
Schedule Three) has been modified so as to prove for a maximum 6 per cent, 
dividend— vide paragraph 27 of the Eeport : vide also note " on the Fourth 
Schedule. 

Clause 50. — This represents a tentative working out of the suggestion contained 
in the note on clause 15 (2) in Appendix I to the Eeport. The subject persents 
serious difficulties which will have to be considered at a fatter stage. 

Clause 52— Certain modifications and additions have been made in the regulation- 
making powers (vide note on the clause 13 of the 1928 Bill ante). 

The First Schedule— This has been framed in'accordance with the recommenda- 
tions in paragraph 7 of the Eeport. _ Appendix 11 of the Eeport has been amplified, 
in accoraance with current distribution and nomenclature. 

The Second Schedule.- The First Schedule of the 1928 Bill has been brought up 
to date in according with the latest information available. It may, however, be 
- altered in the light of later information before the Bill comes up for final 
consideration. 
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TOo Fourth Schedule (vide note on clause 44) provides for a maximum dividend 
01 BIX per cent to be reached by stages diminishing by fifty per cent, successively 
■with a minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum divided is five 
per cent, it wiU be raised to 5 half per cent, if the distributable surplus rises to 
6 _ half crores, to 5f per cent if it rises to 7 crores, and so on. If the fixed 
minimum is 4 per cent, the stages will bo 5 per cent. 5 half per cent, and so on. 
IfaiB follows the provisions of the Third Schedule of the 1928 Bill, except for the 
•I®®^that the 1928 Schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The Fifth Schedule reproduces the Fourth Schedule of the 1928 Bill with the 
alterations necessitated by the modifications in the body of the Bill. 


THE COONCIl OF STATE 


The business before the opening day of the Autumn Session of the Council of State 
held at Simla on the 29th. August 1933, largely consisted of answers to questions, ■ 

FOTtJKE OF APEN 

On the Slsl. August Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, initiating the debate on_ the future ad- 
ministration of Aden, said that the motion was being moved fay him in order to dis- 
charge an obligation that the Government of India had incurred when the question ot 
the separation of Aden from India was raised in the House. The Government at tUM 
time adopted a policy of neutrality and neither participated in the discussion nor voteu 
on the motion. The Government had now decided to adopt the same attitude during 
the present discussion. However, he would further explain the Government’s position 
in the matter. The first condition of separation was that India would bo renoveu 
of the annual contribution of approximately Bs. 20 lakbs in respect of the civil ana 
military administration of Aden. His Majesty’s Government had decided to 
buto this fund themselves, in the place of Government of India. Ho hoped that tnis 
statement would satisfy those who pleaded the view point of the people^ of Aden. 
The Government members, however, would intervene to clear up such misapprehca- 
sions and misstatements as might occur, during the debate. . . , 

The President observed that he had received three amendments to the original 
motion, two of which were contrary in character. Ho said that Sir Fhiroza Seth- 
na’s motion was sufiiciently comprehensive and asked, if the other two members 
were prepared not to press their motions, in view of the fact, that their object was 
covered in Sir Phiroze Sethna’s resolution. 

They agreed, and Sir Phiroze Sethna moved his resolution in the place of the 
original motion. 

Sir P. Sethna traced the history of the agitation in India about Aden. Ho M- 
ferred to his resolution in the Council of State in September 1921, and quoted the 
views of several interests and of the Government on the subject at the time. It was 
in 1927, that the Commander-in- Chief, during the budget debate, threw a bombshml 
and made the staggering statement that it had been decided that the military ad- 
ministration would be definitely transferred to the Home Government. A week later 
the spokesman of the Bombay Government, Sir Ernest Hotaon stated in the Bombay 
Council, that H. E. the Commander-in-chiefs statement came as a surprise to them 
as much as to the public. Again in 1929, an assurance was given in the Bombay 
Council that the question of transfer had long sinco been abandoned. But in 1931 
the administration of Aden was transferred frrom the control of Bombay to the 
■ Central Government. The matter did not rest there, and now they heard of tho 
transfer of Aden to tho Colonial Administration. 

Proceeding, Sir P. C. Sethna criticised tho Government communique, and asserted 
that Aden was more remotely situated from India. Ho did not dispute tho point 
that in respect of political and military control, Aden might well remain under Im- 
perial authority. 

As regards tho saving of Es. 20 lakhs to India, Sir Phirozo Sethna emphasised 
that by separation, India would lose more than Es. 10 lakhs in salt, supertax and 
incometax, as after transfer these revenues would ho taken by tho Colonial Office. 
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As for the administration of justice, people there would be put to greater 
nience, because their appeals would have to be sent to the Homo Government 4, UdU 
miles away, instead of to Bombay. As for the Services, even the small outlet for 
employment of Indians would be closed. After the experience in mnny_ colonics 
elsewhere, particularly South Africa, they had great apprehension that their interop 
would suffer under the White race. Indians had gone there even before the British 
came to the East. They had sunk crores in the rocky lands of Aden. Thw had 
sacrificed money, resources and energy more than anybody else. Aden to India was 
like Gibralter to Europe. It was the centre of India’s trade, worth Es. 7 ^ crores 
annually. From there, Indian goods, rice, wheat, etc., found an outlet to Africa and 
Egypt. If transferred, Indians’ trade would suffer much. 

Sir P. Sethna’s Motion was adopted, without any dissent. 

Light-Hoose Does 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, then moved that the dues imposed by the 
order-in-council of His Majesty of 17th December, 1931, in respect of light-houses 
and buoys specified in the Schedule thereto, bo levied in British India. He said 
that the Government of India under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, agreed to 
co-operate with the Board of Trade to collect the dues. To legalise the collection, 
it was necessary to obtain the consent of the Indian Legislature. Ho pointed out 
that the proposal to collect such dues was not without precedent. It would not 
involve on the Government of India’s Customs administration any disproportionate 
amount of labour and expense. It had been agreed that the Government of India 
would be allowed a commission of 74 per cent on the collections. 

The motion was adopted, and the”Councll adjourned till the 4th. Sept. 

Peivilegfb of Futcee Councils 

4th. SEPTEMBER A/r. Mahomed Suhrawardy moved a resolution rceomraending 
to the Government to take early steps to move His Majesty’s Government to provide 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures in the new constitution with powers to 
adopt, as their own, the privileges, powers and immunities of the Honso of Commons 
in the United Kingdom as in^tho case of the Dominions, colonies and other parts of 
the British Empire. He said that the question was brought before the Muddiman 
Committee, which failed to deal with it satisfactorily. Ho mentioned in detail the 
privileges enjoyed by the members of the House of Commons. Tho speaker also 
mentioned the immunities enjoyed by the members of tho Dominions’ Parliaments. 
Ho found no such provision in tho White Paper and ho suggested that a supple- 
mentary memorandum bo submitted to His Majesty’s Government, 

In view of the assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. 

Bettebing Conditions of Ageicdltdeists 

The next resolution was moved by Mr, Eussain Imam, which stated that steps 
should be immediatejy taken to better tho condition of agriculturists, and appoint a 
representative committee of officials and non-officials of both House to find ways and 
means and advise the Government on this subject. Ho said that four-fifths of tho 
PopMation of India depended on the prices of agricultural produce. It was within 
tho orbit of the Finance Member to help in raising tho price level. Tho country had 
to face tho fait accompli of the eighteen pence ratio which had a great effect on tho 
prices of commodities. Then, there was the question of a depreciated currency, which 
had seriously affected the agricultural claSBcs. Ho complained of heavy railway 
foeights. He was not inclined to bind tho Government to any definite action, but 
hoped that they would be more mindful of the needs of agriculturists, 

Mr, Mathraprasad Mehrotra said that the subjeot was of great importance, before 
which political questions receded to the background. In fact, tho condition of tho 
agricultural classes had been_ exploited by political 'agitators. Indebtedness of tho 
agriculturists had enormously increased, and created a grave situation. Tho fall in 
prices was very serious. Ho urged a reduction of the canal rates and railway 
freights. 

I'azl-i-Husaain observed that the Government had nothing but admiration for 
the way in which the poorest section of tho agriculturists had been bearing tho 
troubles due to hard times, which unfortunately lasted so long. The outstanding 
point was that there was produce in plenty. It was almost more than was needed 
tor consumption within India, but the trouble was that tho prices were very low. 
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Tho jncomotof the agriculturist had dwindled in some cases to the' vanishing point, 
and in almost nll_ cases by 30 to 40 per cent. What could bo done to overcome the 
calamity 7 In his opinion, no amount of financial jugglery, as was suggested by 
some member, could save them from woes of this sort, because such a remedy could 
not possibly last long. Considering all sides of the question, the best policy he 
could advise was a policy of ‘‘Wait ana sec.” He agreed that it was the duty of the 
Government to do the best, and take such steps as were necessary. In fact, they 
were trying to adopt a determined cfTort, but the depression was not limited to a 
part of India, or oven to the whole of India, but was world-wide. What could a 
committee of both Houses^ do in such circumstances 7 Neither officials nor non- 
officials could do anything substantial to solve this problem. Were it possible to 
achieve the object by that means, the Government would have been only too pleased 
to have done so long before. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Have you tried 7 

Sir Fnzl-i-Hussain ; It is a pertinent question, but members could not have for- 
gotten that a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs was spent on the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, which thoroughly went into the question. The Government of India have since 
been occupied with giving effect to suen of its recommendations as was possible. ' ■ , 
There was also the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which was carrying 
on very useful researches. During the last Delhi session, the Vice-Chairman of too 
Research Council had a conference with the members of both Houses whim had 
proved very useful. The result of the researches had been found to bo effective 
and more useful than might have been espeoted. It had been extended over a wide 
field. The speaker particularly referred to the success achieved by tbo Besearch 
Council, in the Sugar industry. It was expected that within a year or so, India s 
outmit of sugar would be as much ns India was consuming to-day. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain maintained that the Government were fully cons- 
cious of the troubles of agriculturist, and they were doing their best to overcome 
them and were keeping in the closest touch with the Provincial Governments, tlo 
quoted several figures and facts to show in that in several provinces, largo remissions 
and suspension of revenue had been granted. To mention only a few, in Bombay 
remission between 12^4 to 25 per cent bad been granted. In the U._P., remission of 
over Rs. 11/2 crores had been sanctioned, while in the Punjab, besides .largo remis: 
sions the Punjab Government had appointed a committee to enquire into the 
rates. He also referred to the tariff protection of sugar and linseed as a result 01 
which in the latter case, exports had enormously increased. The position of cotton 
and rice was better than last year, though the condition of jute was not the same as 
before. Concluding, Sir Fnzl-i-Hussain assured the House that the Government 01 
India were doing everything possible within their resources to help the agriculturists, 
and he had the assurance of the Local Governments to the same effect. . j i, 91 
The House divided on Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment, which was rejected by <5J. 
against IG votes: The main reolution was not pressed to a division. 

Freight on Punjas Wheat 

Mr. Mahommad Din Choudhtinj moved the next resolution of the railway freights 
on the transport of the Punjab wheat to the extent necessary for securing its sale on 
reasonable prices in the markets situated in other provinces. • ' , . . 

Mr. Mehrotra moved an amendment that reduction of the freight be extended to 
all agricultural products, - _ 

Mr. M. IF. Braysliay, acting Chief Commissioner for Railways, replying sympa- 
thised with the resolution. He said that the Government would have been only too 
glad to reduce the railway freights, had there been signs of additional traffic to com- 
pensate for the loss. Unfortunately, the railway had no large surplus that would 
help them to contemplate a general reduction in their rates. On the contrary, they 
were feeling the effects of the depression ns much ns agriculture. ,trndo and commerce 
generally. During the last two or three years, they were examining the possibility 
of increasing their revenue by reducing rates, and had held several Idisoussions with 
the Agents of Railways, but it had been found that they had reached the stage when 
all round reduction would only result in serious depletion of earnings. Now, there 
were 700 special local rates covering all commodities, not only agriculture. Even 
after actual reduction, they found that they could not attain the result, namely, in- 
creased traffic. He could assure the House that the rates were fixed at a ■ level so 
that they could get the maximum traffic. No further alteration was possible at toe 
moment. 
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Mr. Mohammad Din^ •while ■withdrawing the resolution, again appealed to the 
Railway Member to impress on the Railway Board the advisability of reducing 
freights. The Council then adjourned. 

Plea fob Release of Politicals 

6tb. SEPTEMBER i—Mr. Mehrotra moved a resolution urging the release of 
political prisoners and detenus not guilty of acts of moral turpitude or violence, 
in order to create an atmosphere of goodwill for the successful working of the 
Reforms. 

Mr. Hallet, Home-Secretary, replying to the debate on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, reiterated the Government’s policy by referring to the Secretary of 
State’s statement that the Government must have convincing reasons that 
the release of prisonei’s would not be followed by a revival of Civil 
Disobedience.^ Two months ago, it might have appeared that there was a 
chance of Civil Disobedience being abandoned, but after the Poona Confer- 
ence, Mr. Aney, the President or the Conference, made a statement on the 22nd 
July in which he definitely said that the campaign of Civil Disobedience would 
not be unconditionally withdrawn in the present circumstances. Therefore, Civil 
Disobedience still remained the accepted policy of the Congress. Soon after the 
Poona Conference, people were in a bewilderment. Similarly also the Government 
could not foresee what change there was going to be in the situation. Could the 
Government, having regard to past experience, contemplate any relaxation of their 
effort to stop it as soon as^ an attempt had been made to revive a particular form 
of Civil Disobedience which had proved most successful in the past 7 In the 
Central provinces, there was_ a resumption of forest satyagraha, and similarly in 
every other provinces the particular form of the movement which appaaled to that 
area most was attempted. The movement was not entirely dead, and was still 
alive. What was the guarantee, if the prisoners were released, that they would not 
participate in the movement ? 

As for the charge of vindictiveness, the Home Secretary said that it was un- 
founded, Even several months before the Conference, the Government had realised 
that, though alive, the movement was commanding much less public support. 
Accordingly, the Government of India, on that assumption, had addressed the 
Local Governments whether they could not safely effect a reduction of the number 
of prisoners held in their jails. The Government of India could not decide that 
question themselves, as it mainly depended upon local conditions. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hallett quoted figures to show bow recently, the total number 
of prisoners in jails all over India had come down to very small numbers, and 
considering the population of the provinces of India, the figures worked to an 
infinitesimal percentage, 

Mr, Mehrotra asked for the permission of the Chair to delete detenus from the 
resolution. 

Sir Fazli-Mussain felt, that while the mover himself had condemned Civil Dis- 
obedience in principle and in action, whether mass or individual, he should have 
been perfectly satisfied with the figures given by the Home Secretary. As soon as 
the Government felt that the movement had practically failed, it began to consnlt 
the Local Governments suggesting the advisability of seeing whether those poor 
victims of others could not be refeased without the peace of the country in any 
way suffering. Something in the neighbourhood of two thousand were released 
before their time was up. 

The authors of the movement, instead of having the courage of their own 
convictions and dropping or abandoning it, had recourse to the subtley of suspend- 
ing the movement temporarily for six weeks. But the Government went on with 
its policy of premature releases week after week, not in any way _ of foolish gene- 
■ rosity, but of statesmanlike generosity.^ The mover of the resolution ought to have 
gone to tbe other side and cried halt, instead of coming to the Council. Surely, 
there were two parties and the Government had dope their part in seeing that 
this wretched movement was really once for all buried. The resolution, at this 
juncture, was just like, asking the Governmant ‘‘Please do it, so that I may go to 
the electorate, and get votes.” He asked the House to reject the resolution, and 
prove its bona fides that in tackling the political problem of India, it was going on 
the right track. .... 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 
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Officui. Bilfs Passed 

7th. SEPTEMBER Pour official bills were passed at to-day’s sitting of the 
Council. 

The Secretary presented the Cotton Textile Protection Bill as passed in the As- 
sembly. The four bills passed to-day were all passed in the Assembly. The first of 
these bills was to amend the Land Acquisition Act of 1894, the second was to 
regulate the possession of toireless telegraphy apparatus, the third was to amend the 
Indian Income-tax Act and the fourth, was to amend the Indian Railtoays Act. 

Tho first three bills were passed without much controversy while the Eail-Koad 
Bill envoked some discussion. Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra and Mr. Jagdish Baner- 
iee strongly opposed and Mr. Ghose Manlick and Mr. Eaghunnndan Sinha sup- 
ported it, Mr. Brayshay, in reply, assured them that bigger railways would not 
enter into unfair competition with private owners of buses. The Bill referred only 
to small railways which felt the competition acutely. Tho bill was passed. 

PBOTINCIAIi I. 0. S. OADEE 

11th. SEPTEMBER: — ^Xhe resolution of Mr. Hussain Imam urging a reduction in 
the strength of the provincial cadre of the I. 0. S., was considered. Mr. Hussain 
Imam was clad that the Government bad already effected a ten per cent reduction 
in the cadre. By this resolution ho did not mean that a reduction of about 260 
officers should be effected all at once, but ho wanted to impress upon the Govern-, 
ment tho necessity of such action in the course of a definite period, say within ton 
years. With this object in view, he would appeal to the Government to take stock 
of the situation, and gradually reduce the annual recruitment. 

Proceeding, the speaker pointed out several differentiations between Europeans 
and Indians, and even between Indian officers recruited in England and those re- 
cruited in India. 

Mr. Hallett, Homo Secretary, said that it was a highly technical question, and 
it was not desirable to discuss it in the Council, If the mover wanted Idtmot 
details, he would advise him to go to hie office, where ho would disouss them. The 
Government were alive to tho several points raised by Mr. Hussain Imamj but too 
conditions were not tho same in all. the provinces. Madras followed a different sys- 
tem than that obtaining elsewhere in India. As for tho complaint that in - Benw 
there were an unduly largo number of additional District Judges, it was duo to the 
fact that Bengalees were more litigious people. With the new reforms, more Civi- 
lians would bo needed to undertake special works. The reforms would require many 
officers to make arrangements for elections. As regards leave reserves, it was true 
that circumstances had changed owing to tho recruitment of a large number Of 
Indians. However, the Government had made enquiries into this point, and were 
now engaged in working out a reduction as far as possible. 

There was a certain misunderstanding regarding the discrimination between Indian 
and European officers. Tho Horae Secretary pointed out that European officers 
were granted long leave, in view of the fact they went on leave only once in two 
or three years. The White Paper proposals did not contemplate any change in the 
present system of recruitment in the early years of tho new constitution. Therefore, 
the existing system of recruitment of Europeans and Indiana on the basis of a fifty* 
fifty ratio would continue for years to come. Tho Government were taking up tho 
main question under the existing circumstances, but it was not possible for him to 
say whether tho level of reduction in the cadre achieved would no ICO per cent or 
more. 

Tho resolution was rejected by 33 against 7 votes. 

Andaiuns Pkisoneks 

Mr. V. Y. Kalihhar, moving his resolution urging an enquiry into the grievan- 
ces of the _ Andaman prisoners and into the causes of tho death of throe political 
prisoners, said that tho Government’s policy now was quite different from that enun- 
ciated by Sir William Vincent. He quoted from tho reports of the Jails Committees 
of 1864 and 1920, tho last of which had recommended that the penal settlement 
qhpuld bo closed. Public fooling to-day was very strong against sending any political 
prisoner to tho Andamans. Ho drew attention to tho fact that the climate of the 
Andamans was unsuitable, and referred to tho death of a prisoner ns the 
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result of hunger strike and of two other from illness. Proceeding, Mr. Kalikkar 
asked why the names of the hunger-strikers were not published, as non- 
publiCation of the same had caused great anxiety among the relatives of 
prisoners. The speaker read out the names of some prisoners which had appeared 
in the Press. He also said that some complaint had also appeared in the Press 
regarding the treatment of political prisoners. 

Continuing, Mr. Kalikkar suggested that if the Government persisted .in their 
policy of deportation to the Andamans, they should advise their agent there to take 
more care of the health of the prisoners etc. In his opinion, the Government com- 
mitted a blunder in the looking after of the prisoners’ grievances, which act of omission 
had resulted in a tragedy. The Government should know that there was a strong 
feeling in the country against their Andamans policy, and that there was an insis- 
tent demand that the Government should make a thorough enquiry into the 
unfortunate affair. 

Sir Harry Haig, Home Member, intervening, at an early stage in the debate, 
entered into an elaborate defence of tho Government’s policy. He emphatically 
denied that any kind of political prisoners who disobeyed the law, in furtherance of 
Congress activities, had been sent there. Nor had Government the slightest in 
tention of doing so. The prisoners deported to the Andamans were of the terrorist 
type, who were convicted of volience or in connection with conspiracy 
in furtherance of the terrorist movement. They were sent there after 
repeated representations from the Government. It was found that as 
long as those men remained in tho jails of Bengal, there was serious danger 
of their communicating with the fellow-conspirators and outside. Only recently 
in the peaceful Presidency of Madras, a dangerous and revolutionary conspiracy 
had cropped up, and that conspiracy had its origin in the terrorist prisoners who 
were detained in the jails of Madras. Therefore, it was necessary that these terro- 
rist prisoners should bo isolated. In March 1921, the Government announced their 
decision to abandon the Andamans as a penal settlement, but within a short time 
it was found that the jails in India were overcrowded, and it was necessary to 
reopen the settlement for the transportation of new prisoners. It had been found 
that a sufficiently large number of prisoners volunteered to go there. It seemed strange 
to him that the Andamans was being described as hell on earth. At present, there 
were 6,537 prisoners. The number of terrorist prisoners there was 112. The history 
of the hunger-strike had been explained from time to time in Government commu- 
niques, and there was little for him to say about it now. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that when it became apparent that it was 
impossible to give up the Andamans as a penal settlement, vigorous efforts were 
made to improve and remedy the conditions as prescribed in the Jails Committee 
report. His predecessor, the late Sir Alexander Muddiman, visited the settlement in 
1925, and as a result he took special pains to develop the Andamans and since 
then, the conditions, particularly the health conditions, had improved, A sum of 
over Rs. 23 lakhs had been spent in reclaiming the malarial swamps. 

Referring to the fears expressed about the Cellular Jails, Sir Harry Haig pointed 
out that they were entirely unfounded. These jails were constructed in I9l0 under 
modern conditions. They were three-storied buildings which, if existing in Bombay, 
would be monopolised by merchant princes. (Laughter). The sanitary conditions 
were up to the standard of those of the ordinary jails in India. He could assure 
the House that the prisoners did receive every kind of attention from the medical 
staff. Recently, when fifty-three prisoners went on hunger-strike, the Government 
of India asked the Punjab Government to lend the services of an experienced 
officer, Col. Barker. The latter officer, at short notice, undertook the tedious journey 
and according to his report, the medical arrangements were eminently satisfactory. 
The treatment of the hunger-strikers, he further reported, was humane and sym- 
pathetic. It was a matter for congratulation that the small medical staff there 
cheerfully responded to the great strain caused by the hunger-strike of such a 
large number of prisoners. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that in some newspapers it had been stated 
that the prisoners had abandoned tho hunger-strike under certain conditions. The 
Home Member stated that it was absolutely untrue. Tho real fact was that they 
gave up the hunger-strike unconditionally. On their assurance of good behaviour, 
privileges, of which they had' been deprived ns a punishment, were restored at the 
end of August last. Thus discipline having been restored, the Chief Commissioner 
adopted a more sympathetic policy, with the result that tho prisoners were now 
10 ( 8 ) 
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receiving some moro nows-papors and having more intorviewa, etc. In hia opinion, 
the hunger-strike had been moat humanely and akilfully handled. 

As regards the policy of sending priaoncs to the Andamans, the Government 
were convinced that it was an essential part of their fight against terrorism, 

Concluding Sir Harry Haig referred to the recent murder of Mr. B. E. J. Burge. 
He said 

"We have recently had a tragic reminder that terrorism is still active, continually 
plotting in secret and watching its opportunity to deal with stealthy blow of the 
assassin. This Council and the Assembly have given expression to their horror at 
the murder of Mr. Burge, and have thus faithfully interpreted what 1 believe to bo 
the general conscience of India. Ncverthnleas, these assassinations go on, despite 
the result and unremitting action of the Government. We cannot expect altogether 
to eliminate them until there is a continuous and active public opinion working 
terrorism. The task of building up such public opinion must, I admit, be a slow 
one. But it will inevitably bo retarded if contrary influences are at work. 

“In the past, there had been not only to a large extent public apathy, but there 
had been public sympathy ; and it is on that sympathy that the terrorist movement 
has flourished. It was only two and a half years ago that the Indian National 
Congress passed, a resolution which, while professing to disapprove of_ political vio- 
lence, recorded its admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of three political murderers, 
who had carried out the assassinations of a young police oflicer, in circumstances 
not unlike those of the recent assassination of Mr. Burge, and expressed Us indi- 
gnation at these three murderers being made to pay the penalty of their crime. 
That resolution was a signal for an outburst of sympathy, with eulogy, of the 
assassins, while the toll of terrorist murders steadily mounted. Conditions now 
are happily far diS’erent to those of the dark days of 1931, But I cannot fo^et 
the resolution about Bhagat Singh and his companions, which acted ns such a 
powerful encouragement to the spirit of terrorism, was drafted by Mr, Gandhi ana 
sponsored by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, I hope the spirit of that resolution is now 
dead, and I should not have thought it necessary to refer to it at the present time 
had it not been for two recent facts. The first is that Mr. Gandhi alone, as far as 
I have observed, among Indian public men, thought fit, while deploring the murder 
of Mr, Burge, to explain that ho called the wrongs committed by Government led 
to the commission of these crimes. It is a short step, ns bitter experience has 
shown us in the past, from such explanations of the causes of (he murder, to 
sympathy with the murderers. The other fact is that one of the first public acts 
of Pandit jawaharlal Nehru, after his release from prison, was to include his name 
among a list of miscellaneous signatures to a manifesto which, whatever may have 
been ifs primary object, must have the effect of keeping alive the feeling _ of sym- 
pathy for terrorist prisoners in the Andamans. I hope, what I have said to-day 
will show the House clearly that there is no occasion for sympathy with these men 
merely as prisoners. And if that is so, let there be no sympathy for them as 
terrorists or any attempt to cloak their real character by describing them under 
the respectable euphemism of political priBoners. I trust that, in view of my full 
explanation of the real facts, the mover will not feel it necessary to proceed with 
his resolution, and will agree to withdraw it." 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

OiNCHONA OoLTITAnON 

Sir N. CJiolscy moved the next resolution to institute .an enquiry into the feasi- 
bility of the cultivation of that particular species of cinchona tree that yielded 
alkaloids of stable composition for the treatment of raalaria, as introduced by the 
Hygiene Commission of the League of Nations, and included in (ho British Phar- 
rancopoea. He said that the only way to increase the productive cap.acity of the 
masses was by freeing them from ill-health, disease and death. India had budgeted 
neatly 46 crores for defence. Let the Government spend ton lakhs more to reha- 
bilitate and recondition the masses, and save them from malaria. 

Major~Oeiieral Qraham (Public Commissioner) gave the very interesting history 
of the cultivation of cinchona. He also narrated the work done by the League of 
Nations in this connection. In his opinion, it was not necessary to change the 
Government’s quinine policy. India had not been slack in keeping a watch over 
what was happening in other parts of the world. He thought that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by an enquiry at this stage. The resolution was withdrawn. 
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Lakd Tax in Ryotwabi Abbas 

Mr. Y. G. Vellmgiri Qounder then moved the last of the resolutions on the 
aRenda, urging that land tax in ryotwari areas generally vras unduly heavy and 
had renuced the ryots, during these days of economie depression, to very straitened 
and miserable circumstances, and that a general reduction of the tax be made 
according to needs and conditions of each province. 

Mr. Gounder asserted the ryot had actually reached the end of his resources. 
The money value of his produce had gone down to its lowest depth. At this junc- 
ture, it was upto the Government, who were the biggest landlords inasmuch as 
they took crores as land revenue, to come to his rescue. 

Speaking of Madras, the speaker pointed out that the incidence of land tax was 
higher than in any other province. In some cases, it was more than 100 per cent. 
Taking advantage of the law-abiding nature of the people of Madras, the Govern- 
ment did not raise their little finger to enquire into their grievances. After great 
agitation, the Madras Government, in a half-hearted manner, granted suspension 
of two annas in the rupee in some nine districts. He hoped that at least now 
they would take immediate steps to improve the economic conditions. 

Sir Fazl-i-Huasain observed that in every way Madras was more advanced than 
the rest of India. The people there were highly educated, clever and wealthy. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain said that it would be dangerous to adopt any 
general policy in this matter as contemplated in the resolution. If they were to 
pass that resolution, it would mean that they were casting some reflection on the 
local Legislature. He himself felt so, as one who had been long in a provincial 
legislature. In this matter, he could assure ths House that the local legislatures 
and Governments were cognisant of their interests, and in fact had been dealing 
with the question. They were in hard times, not peculiar to India alone. Some 
procedure in the direction of a sliding system had been adopted in more than one 
province. While agreeing with the sentiments of the mover, he could not accept 
the resolution in the way in which it is understood. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, winding up the debate, further emphasised that the Madras 
system of education had been most beneficial to the province as was seen from the 
results. Out of the Indianisation of Civil Service, Madrasis took a great share. 
Even in the Government of India Secretariat, there were a large number of young 
Madras graduates. While requesting the mover to withdr.aw the resolution, ha 
assured the House that he would circul.ate the opinion of the House, as expressed 
during the debate to all the local Governments. 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

Legal Practitioner’s Act Amending Bill 

Mr. V. V. KaKkhar moved for the circulation of the Bill to amend the Legal 
Practitioner’s Act. He said that the amendment was necessitated by the tendency 
of the High Courts to assume jurisdiction over public and private activities of the 
practitioners unconnected with their professional capacity. His object was to do 
away with the superintendence and control by the High Court over the non- 
professional activities of practitioners. He had no objection to the High Courts 
taking notice of professional malpractices. 

The House a^eed to circulation of the Bill and adjourned till the 13th. 

Export Duty on Gold 

13tb. SEPTEMBER: — Mr. Eossain Imam moved to-day the first resolution 
urging Government to place an export duty of about three rupees per ounce on all 
gold bullion or coins to bo exported out of British India, and to make it obligatory 
on the Currency Department to purchase all gold ofTcred at a price to bo fixed by 
the Government of India, the price being about Es. 80 per;onnce. 

The speaker said that the position of gold was rapidly changing, and his only 
idea was that the price should be fixed in the neighbourhood of Es. 80. India’s 
finances were not in a flourishing condition. Customs revenue, particularly, was 
dwindling. Apart from the consideration of revenue, they wanted that the Govern- 
'ment should purchase gold at a reasonable price when it was available at their 
doors. It was high time the Government abandoned policy of strengthening the 
• Gold Eeserve. 

The Finance Secretary, replying, felt a difficulty in understanding the point of 
. the sponsors of the resolution, that Government’s revenue should be increased, or 
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t snUiA— 


nr in shouId acquire Rold. Any attempt to diseusa a tax in advance 

wnH give riso to absurd apeculative rumours. Therefore, he 

no rnnnrL anything US to the revenues. There was a confusion 

Tf if j whether it was good or bad that India was parting with gold; 

nf T> did Hot waiit to hamper it -by we imposition 

^“*^y ought to be prohibitive. In 
,rlrn r ^ ^ reference to the foreign debts of India. , These 

rnonrrna^*^-'^ ® Ps'd them Hot to build up useless 

fn nn„ . ^ up rcscrves in sterling. The liabilities of India were 

offered WMelf ^ obviously paid them to acquire that when opportunity 

referred _ to the Eeserve Bank Committee report. The 
were of the opinion that it was a sound course for India to remain on 
7 /®'^"”^. standard. If she were to remain on a Sterling standard, then the 
question of inflation would not arise. They could inflate or contract just as easily 
It 1 as against gold. The mover had accused the Governmant of stand- 
1!15 holh the gold and sterling market, which statement was palpably con- 

public facts, as they had already in the present year purchased over 
Id millions, iMoh more than in the past. What was the object in the Government 
buying at different prices, from day to day, in a wildly fluctuating market, the 

EOt ^ plan already laid down, which 
they could follow simply, and with advantage to the country ? 
fu.. 1“ 1 , ° Finance Secretary said : “I do not know why people talk of 
P'P , a*’y more than they talk of the flight of coal or jute or manganese. 

Gold belongs to pnve individuals. They arc not giving away gold for nothing.' 
ihey are getting something in exchange, which they obviously prefer to gold. 
Otherwise they would not sell it. That, I submit, Sir, is of immesurablo advantage' 
to the country.” ’ ’ 

> continued: It has been argued that a country which is on a gold 

standard has advantages in comparison with others. "I don’t believe that. In 
France, when they had to float a loan, it meant for them 5 ^ per cent, though 
Franco was bursting with gold, whereas India was able to borrow under four pel 
cent. It was because unlocked hoards of gold which were spreading their fertilising 
stream round India enabled her to stand up to the unparalleled economic depre- 
Mion, in_ view of the fact that this question was going to be examined by the 
legislature in the immediate future in connection with Eeserve Bank and also on 
general merits, the Finance Secretary said that he would ask the House to reject 
the motion. (Applause). 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 


University Training 

Mr. Mehroira moved the next resolution urging adequate 


— -.i — — «...» .vou.uv.uu uiKiiif; uueuuiiiu support and ample 

^portunities for the expansion of the University Training Corps all over India. 
He said that development of the University Training Corps would build up the 
chartmter of young men in the country before they entered life. It would in a ' 
way help them to keep away from useless and subversive movements. Almost all 
the universities in India were in favour of such corps, aud several of them were 
oven prepared to ineet the expenses from their own funds. Such a development 
would further enable them to quicken the pace of Indianisation with considorablo 
economy. 

Commandcr-in-C7«V said that the U. T. C. were raised primarily with a 
obtaining recruits for the ofEwr classes in the provincial and urban units 
vocJf . 1 ,®” Territorial Force. The number of these corps was increased as a' 
result of the recommendation of the Shea Committee from eight units in 1925 to 

^ I? annually. But as a recruiting ground 

^ f ’^®5“ f«»ind that they had almost entirely failed, and the U. T. C.s 

Even from the educational' 

nnil ’ ‘’CCD disappointing. Of tho clevcn contin- 

Th« fihorfiL ®7®’' 'n reaching their full authorised strength. 

«nd Madras. Bombay, tho United 
Provinces, Punjab and Delhi had shown better results. On the whole there seemed 
to be no spontaneous desire in most parts of India for Universit'^ Training Corps. 

cxShuVc^o^®thT®cTfP^°“ Btringeney, while they had already reduefd army 
expenditure to tho extent of several crores, it was not reaBonable to expect them 
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to spend more money than they were doing at present on a force xAich 'waS of 
such doubtful value. However, they in the army, would not Btand_ m the 'way. it 
there was an appreciable demand from the public. He would advise the memoers 
to get into touch with the Advisory Boards. If any recommendations reached wem 
from local military authorities, then the Government would see what could be done 
in the matter. But, in their opinion, the present staff was most efBcient, but if any 
complaints were received, they were prepared to consider them. Eor the last 
or five years nothing had happened. Therefore, he did not see any reason to alter 
the present system. He advised the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Cotton Pbotection Bill 

14lh. SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Act, ns passed by the Assembly. 

Mr, Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the measure bo taken into consi- 
deration, stated that they were negotiating a fresh trade agreement with Japan, At 
the same time, a deputation of the Cotton Textile Industry in Japan would be 
coming^ to confer with the Indian mill-owners in connection with the present day 
competition. It would be uuwise to give legislative effect to tariff^ proposals which 
might require to be seriously altered after the forthcoming negotiations. Therefore, 
the extension of the present measure of protection till March was sought by the 
present Bill. 

Messrs. Mehrotra and Jagadish Banerjee supported the Bill.^ 

_ Mr. Henderson, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, said it was an important 
milc-sjone in India’s constitutional ns well as fiscal development, that for the first 
time, in the matter of trade relationships, a Sovereign Power was sending an official 
delegation to confer with the Government of India on terms of complete equality. 
This conference might also prove to be a turning point in India’s position in 
world trade. The coming conference was for an examination of the trade relations 
of the future. It mi^t succeed or fail. If the conference did not succeed, 
then the Government of India should take immediate steps, under the 
legislation which had been passed unanimously by ho\h Houses, to give 
the fullest protection necessary to those industries which were already suffering 
grievously. _ He hoped that protection would be given promptly. Although India 
would participate in the conference as a Sovereign Power, she went as _ a member 
of the Empire whose delegates had pledged themselves to close co-operation in the 
matter of tariffs, currencies and price levels. He hoped the conference would succeed. 

Mr. Stewart, replying to the debate, assured the House that the Government of 
' India had already sent invitations to industrial and commercial bodies^ in the 
country to send their representatives to form a panel of advisors during the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Basu : 'What about the cotton-growers 7 

Mr. Stewart ; Cotton-growers also have been asked to send their representatives. 
Tho_ Government^ would not fail to consult any interests concerned with the question 
during the negotiations. The Bill was passed. 

The Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

16lh. SEPTEMBER The Reserve Bank Bill and the consequential Bill amending 
the Imperial Bank Act, came up before the Council to-day on the motion of Mr. 
Taylor for .'reference to a committee of 28 members for report by the 20th. November. 

Mr. Taylor regretted Sir George Schuster’s absence, owing to pre-occupations 
in the Lower House. He said that it was not intended that the proposed Bank 
should be a_1aw unto itself, for it would operate within clearly defined lines which 
' would be laid down by the Legislature. _ But even within these lines, legislation 
would be useless, unless the administration was effective and responsible. The 
greatest care should be taken to ensure that the body, which administered currency 
legislation, was of such a character as to command the confidence of the country. 
In the _ matter of currency, it was desirable that there should be a body outside 
the legislature, which would represent the financial interests of the country and 
which could make their voice heard, if they considered that any policy was being 
adopted without duo consideration of all the interests involved. The universal 
experience of all countries was that this check could be made and suitably applied 
by an institution which represented a wide and influential body of share-holders. 
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India’s credit had improved in a manner which would have bcpn considered 
entirely impossible twenty-four months ago. They now had sufficient gold and 
sterling wdtliin their grasp to bring within reach the reserve of 60 per cent m 
csternal assets, which the proposals of 1927 indicated as sufficient to enable the 
Eeserve Bank to function. Mr. Taylor stressed tbe urgency^ of motion, ns the 
Reserve Bank must not only have been set up, but must be working before Fede- 
ration could be introduced. 

il/r. B. K. Basil welcomed the debate in the Council, because it had been _ insin- 
uated in the Assembly that this Council was not fit for the job of joining in the 
Committee on the Bill. Ha protested against the insinuation. Referring to_ the 
controversy of a State versus Share-holders’ Bank, Mr. Basu wanted the Committee 
to consider the merits of both, before coming to a final conclusion. The State Bank 
should not bo considered ns an institution controlled by the Government, for it 
could be an independent body like the Port Trust. Everything should bo done to 
dispel the suspicion that the Reserve Bank would be controlled^ by financial inte- 
rests from England. In order to aioid British influence or political influence Kom , 
being exercised, it should be laid down that shares could be_ held only by woso 
who were nationals of the country and not merely those residing in India. Inci- 
dentally ho suggested the appointment of Sir. C. S. Rangaswami to the Committee 
in order to give expert advice. Concluding Mr. Basu referred to the Ratio question 
and hoped the Committee would see that the standard of exchange was of a more 
permanent character than the Sterling exchange. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, supported the motion. 
Ho said that the establish. nent of a Reserve Bank would be a turning point in 
India’s financial history, as it would be an Indian institution responsible to the 
Indian Federal Government. And it was good that at this stage the rupee was 
linked to sterling, as thereby India stood to gain much. Sterling had tbe Bcitipn 
Government’s credit behind it, and London had become once more the financial 
centre of the world. He, however, desired no change in the present ratio, as it 
would only lend to unnecessary speculation. . t n, ' 

Mr, Henderson spoke favouring a shareholders’ bank, especially as most of tuo 
central banks which were so constituted bad given entire satisfaction. Regarding 
shares, he wanted a provision which would prevent binami holding. Regarding the 
head office of the Bank, ho repeated Sir Leslie Hudson’s view, that it should bo 
a moving office like the central office of -the Imperial Bank. ,. . . t 

Mr. Jagadish Ghandra Banerjeo thought that there should bo a limitation ot 
a number of shares that an individual might be allowed to hold. The number of. 
votes of each individual should bo limited to five. If there was no liniit, then 
capitalists would raise the share value and purchase almost all the shares. Quoting 
Sir Purshottamdas, the speaker agreed that the board of management should work 
ns a commercial organisation on the lines laid down by the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Uehrotra considered that it did not matter wlielher the Bank was a_ State 
bank or a Shareholders’ Bank. What was important was the spirit with which it was 
worked. It would be a more pious wish that the Bank should be free from political 
influence, the speaker observed, while the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State, being political heads, moulded the entire policy of the Bank. ^ . 

Pleading the cause of agriculturists, Mr. Mehrotra expressed the opinion that 
the share value should not be more than Rs. 100, as agriculturists were all poon 
He opposed making the Imperial Bank the sole agent of the Reserve Bank, and 
criticised the linking of the rupee to sterling. . , 

Mr. Mohd. Padsha^ who spoke next, difiered from Mr. Mehrotra, and said 
that it was vital that it should bo a shareholders’ bank, as experience in other 
countries was in favour of such a scheme. Referring to political influence, he did 
not see how it could bo completely eliminated as the appointment of the Governor 
and some of the directors would bo in the hands of the Governor-General. 
What, however, they should avoid was the Bank coming under the sway of party 
politics. He appealed to the Government to reconsider the Ratio. 

Mr. Hossain Imam wanted an equitable share of the advantages of the agency 
of the Reserve Bank to be given to all indigenous banks. Incidentally, ho pleadM 
a reservation of seats for Bihar on the directorate. The success of the Bank would 
be judged not by the manner in which it controlled currency, but by how it promo- 
ted m.aterial prosperity of the country. . ■ 

The Maharaja of Dinajpur, while agreeing with the suggestion that the direc-. 
tornte should include representatives of the leading commercial bodies, pleaded that 
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one director should be appointed for each of the five areas to represent the agricul- 
tural interests. He did not want the Bank of England to act as the Reserve Bank’s 
agent in England. 

The speaker said that despite the speeches of Mr. Taylor on the export of gold, 
he feared that it would react as a great set-back to the future credit of the country. 
He deplored that while the United States of America were inflating currency, for 
raising prices, no such action was taken in India. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, complimented the members on the judicious tone 
maintained in the debate. He assured the House that the interests of the agricul- 
turists would not be-lost sight of. As a Governor of the Imperial Bank for six 
years, ho strongly protested against the various charges levelled against it. The 
present strong position of India in credit was largely due to the stern policy of the 
Government for the past ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Taylor wished to make it clear that the Reserve Bank would 
have no power to alter the Ratio. No Central Bank in the world was allowed to 
meddle with the exchange of the country. That was entirely the concern of the 
Government. The Government did not consider that the Ratio issue arose out of the 
present motion at all. The present legislation was not proposed to be a permanent 
measure. The fundamental proposition before them was to secure reasonable^ secu- 
rity during the earlj; years of the new constitution. But they need not think of 
the date of termination. They would require it to be a reasonably long period, and 
that period should be left to the joint committee to decide. 

As to the question whether it should be a State bank or a shareholders’ bank, 
Mr. Taylor quoted the Finance Member’s speech in the Assembly, and hold that 
after great consideration as a sort of compromise they favoureef a shareholders’ 
bank._ Concluding, Mr. Taylor appealed to the House to look on the problem as a 
practical proposition. 

The motion was carried. 

Imperial Bakk Amendment Bill 

Mr, Taylor, moving the resolution on the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill, said 
that'if the Reserve Bank was created, it was obvious that the Government’s relation- 
ship would be primarily with that Bank and not with the Imperial Bank, and that 
the work which the Imperial Bank would continue to do on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at those places where there was no branch of the Reserve Bank, should be 
governed by the agreement not with the Government, but with the Reserve Bank. 
The only specific power which the Government proposed to retain was that enabling 
them_ to call for a direct investigation of the financial aflairs of the Bank if they 
considered it necessary. The original Act was hurriedly drafted and passed in a 
. rush immediately after the War, when many problems had to be considered, and 
when the transformation of the Indian monetary and credit system as a result of 
War, made it imperative that the old presidency bank system should be replaced bj' 
something more modern, comprehensive and efficient. The amendments were intended 
to effect minor alterations, though they looked somewhat formidable. 

The House accepted the select committee motion. 

Murshujabad Estate Bill 

1 8th. SEPTEMBER There Bills, namely, the Murshidabad Estate Administration 
Bill, the Indian Tea Control Bill and the Indian Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill 
were passed in the Council to-day, 

Mr. Glancy, moving the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, said that the 
Nawab of Murshidabad had contracted heavy liabilities, and thus reduced the property 
to a deplorable state. If the Government bad not intervened, the creditors might 
not get a fair deal. Now the Government had made arrangements to pay off three 
lakhs annually, and the estate would bo free from encumbrances within a few 
years. The Sreditors need be under no apprehension of unfair intervention. 

Mr. Jagadish Bannerji pleaded for similar help and protection to other estates 
all over India. 

The -Maharaja of Darbhanga, Chaudhri Mahomed Din, Mr. Mehrotra and Mr. 
, Mahomed Padsha all gave their whole-hearted support to the Bill, 

Hewan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti pointed out that the Madras Govern- 
ment had given financial aid to several such families without distinction. 
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Mr. Glnncy, replying, stated that the elutes were situated -m ^“aeer 

■noTtiou in Bihar. The estimated income -was Bs, 7X lakhs yearly. The g 
£ rdistiSished Indian belonging to the 1. 0. S. and the Nawab had every 

reason to congratulate himself on the selection. ti'u\.Tna fniren un clause 

The motion for consideration was accepted, and the Bill was taken up 

’^y The ^president stated that three amendments had been handed ^ eaMur- 

Mr Koirriust before the meeting of the Council, The Chair would not encour 
S such praoBcel as it would not §a fair to the Government members as well as to 
olhcr^thiU they should be called upon to reply on such short notice, . . „jjca 

Mr Mehrotra explained that the Bill was placed on the table on Sat y 
the Coundl sat till 3-30 p, m. Since then, the office had remained closed, antt a 
had no option but to hand over the amendments now. nnssed. 

HoweTCr, the President disallowed the amendments, and the Bill was passea 

Tea CoNTEOii Biti, 

Mr, Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Tea Control ^ 

into consideration, said that the Indian Industry had given its full approval o 

'^^^Mrl^^e^nderson observed that the Tea License Committee had been functioning 
since Mav, and had given universal satisfaction ■ _ . , 

Mr. HL D. Devadoss pleaded the cause of the small estates. He 
small Indian estates in particular ware not accustomed to keeping in some 
nrouer accounts, and the penalties should not be stringent against them. 

® Sir, Sart assured the House that there would be proper scrutiny before action 
was taken. The Bill was passed. 

Merchant Shipping Bill 

The last Bill, namely, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill 
of life at sea, moved by Mr. Stewart, was also passed and the House adjourned. 

The Inpun Mepical Council Bill 

2J8t SEPTEMBER The Indian Medical Council Bill, passed by the Legislative 
Assemblv yesterday, was moved by Sir Fnz-i-Hussain in the Council to-day. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain briefly narrated the history of the Bill and pointed out how 
after the select committee’s alterations, tho Bill commanded a greater _ measure ox 
nereeraent among all sections and it was finally passed without a division in tn 
I^wet House. He hoped that it would receive similar treatment in the Council mso. 

Sir N. Choksy, speaking from his experience of forty years in the Medical pro- 
fession, supported tho Bill, not because it would yield any material advantage m 
Indian eraduates, but in order to remove the injustice and hardship they nan oec 
8i“&l to during the last three-and-a-half years. He hoped that the Medical 
Council, when established, would recognise for registration, ns a matter o* 
iustice. those university qualifications that were left unrecognised since February . 

Mr. Mathruprasad Mehrotra, Mr. Mohammad Padshah, Mr. Jadadiah Banerjeo 
and Ohaudhury Mohammad Din gave their wholehearted support to tho measure. 

Tho Bill was passed and tho Council adjourned ‘sine dio\ 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

AUTUMN SESS10N-8IMLA-22nd. AUGUST to 21st.SEPTEUBEB 1933. 

The Autnmn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 22nd, 
August 1933 with the Hon. Sir It. K. Shanmukham Ghetti, the President, in the 
chair. The inaugural address, which used formerly to mark the occasion, was fixed 
for August 30 to enable the Viceroy to address both the Houses jointly. 

Mahatjta’s Fast and Eelease 

_ A series of gnestions were asked in the Assembly about Mnhotmaji’s fast, 
Sir Harry Haig, the Horae Member, explained whv facilities for carrying on 
'■Harijan" work from prison were given to Gandhiji when he was a State 
prisoner, and put forih the plea of “jail discipline” on the present occasion ' as 
regards bis similar demands. 

Asked by M. Maswood Ahmed if the Government would release him on grounds 
if bis life was in danger. Sir Harry Haig said that he was not prepared to make a 
statement on what the attitude of the Government would be. 

Asked why Mahatmaii had been put in ‘‘A” class, as he has no property and 
has the poorest standard of living. Sir Harry Haig said: “Mr. Gandhi appears to 
have a traditional claim. 

A number of questions were also asked about the last Calcutta Congress session 
incidents and Pandit Malaviya’s allegations, in reply to which the Home Member 
maintained denying the allegations. 

The Petroleum Bill 

After business of a formal nature bad been transacted Sir Frank Noijco intro* 
duced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances. 

The Petroleum Act was passed in l899, when the use of petroleum, particularly 
of a dangerous type, was limited and with the great developments of its use in the 
last thirty years, the old Act has become unsuitable in several ways. As early as 
1903, the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the inconvenienco 
arising from the existence in different provinces of separate sets of rules to regulate 
the importation, possession and transport of petroleum. The Local Government and 
the interests concerned were consulted on the subject of revising the Act a few 
years ago, and it was agreed by all the Local Governments that the rule-making 
power should be transferred to the Central Government. In addition several other 
changes were proposed in the light of experience. The Bill contained three chapters. 
The first related to the control of petroleum, the secend to its testing, while 
the third contained the necessary penal provisions. 

Incosie-tax Act Amending Bill 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd introduced the Income-tax Act Third Amendment Bill, 

The object of the Income-tax Amendment Bill is to introduce into the permanent 
income-tax law two sets of provisions, relating to details of assessment which have 
in the recent past been the subject, from time to time, of ad hoc action, taking 
the form either of entries in the Finance Act of the year or of nolificntion 
under section 60 of the Indian Income-tax Act. The two sets of provisions 
concerned relate to (1) reassessment in the following year of tax deducted 
at the source and the like and (2) a summary procedure for assessment 
of small incomes. At present when rates are altered, income-tax dfduoted 
at the source under the head “salaries” and “interfst on securities” during the prece- 
ding year, as well as income for that year, both become liable to the revised rates. 
To avoid the hardship involved in this piocednrf, it is now sought to lay down 
definitely in tho Income-tax Act itself, that the rates applicable to the assessment 
of incomes of this bind shall be ihe raU-s in force at the time of payment. When 
the limit of exemption was lowered to Rs. 1,000 from Rs. 2,000 in 1931-32, the 
provisions of the summary procedure contained in the Income-tax Act of 1918 wtro 
11 
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revived, and incorporated from year to year in the Finance Act. The present Bill 
incorporates this procedure in the present Act. 

The Medicai. Cotjncie Bile 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai moved that St B. B. Ghose. Acting Law Member, be appoin- 
ted to the select committee on the Bill to estublish a Medical Oouncil in India. 

The President intervened and said that a similur question- arose in the past as 
to whether when a Law Member was snbscqueiiily nominated to the House, it was 
necessary to make a specific motion. However, the present circumstances were diffe- 
rent. On the last occasion ns the Law Member was not a member of the Assembly 
at the time the original motion was made, subsequently a specific motion was ne- 
cessary to include him on the select committee when he was noratnated to the 
Assembly. But in this particular case, the Law Member was a member of the 
House when the original motion was discussed, but only the person of the_ Law 
Member had changed. Therefore, it was unnecessary to make a specific motion as 
contemplated by Mr. Bajpai. 

The Mebchant Shipping Bill 

Further consideration of the select committee motion on the Bill to amend, the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act was then taken up. 

Sir Joseph Shore said that the “Dufferin” training ship was doing admirable 
work. Indeed, if Mr. Das had three years' training on the ship, he would be a 
different man. (Laughter). There were n number of vacancies in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. Some of these within the next few weeks would be filled up by the “Duf- 
ferin” cadets. (Applause). As more cadets passed out, he looked forward with cer- 
tainty to seeing them appointed in the ports, docks and harbours. The Legislation 
merely aimed at giving effect to the International Convention to which one of India s 
delegates was Mr. Master of the Scindia Company. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for consideration of the select commilfee report on the 
Workmen s Compensation Bill. He said with one or two exceptions, the Bill was 
a liberalising measure to bring more workmen within the scope of the Act. For 
instance, it included drivers of private motors and a large number of employees of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Government had gone as far as they reasonably cotild, 
but fresh classes of workers would be brought witbiu the Act by notification, and 
he hoped to notify Forest workers within a few weeks. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghowdhury, author of a dissenting note, maintained that the 
select committee was wrong in lowering the rates of compensation. He said that 
the original rates were agreed to by such indusirialistB as Sir Alexander Murray, 
Sir Ibrahim _ Babimtoolab, and Mr. 6. D. Birla. 

Mr. Joshi asked the Government seriously to consider the question of compulsory 
insurance against risks, with aview to enabling all classes of employees to comointo the 
scheme of compensation. He felt that Sir Fr.ank Hoyce was iniluenccd by enpitafists 
in going back on the original scheme of compensation. 

Sir Frank Noyce protested, and said that he held the scales even, ns far ns hum- 
anly possible. (Cheers). 

Mr._ Joshi said that ho (Sir Frank Noyce) had gone back on his original scheme. 
‘‘If it is not the influence of capitalists, I do not know what other influence induced 
him to do so”, Mr. Joshi remarked. 

Mr. Jog said that in the select coramilteo, there was a regular scuffie between 
Messrs. Joshi and Mody. The speaker held that the report of the select committee was 
extremely satisfactory. 

Mr._ Dalai did not think that hookworm should be included in the list of disen- 
les entitling a worker to compensation. Mr. Ashar Ali supported the motion. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, repudiated the charge that sweeping changes had been 
made in the scale of compensation. 

The select committee’s report was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, moved an amendment that the widowed sister and the wido- 
wed dnuEnter ho addedto the list of dependents. Mr. Nnvalrai opposed the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the inclusion of any relatives not virtually dependent, 
would give rise to spurious claims. , 

Mr. Joshi alio opposed the amendment, which was rejected. 
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Mr. Morgan moved another amendment to do away with troops of dependents 
as classified, but put them under one category. This was also rejected. 

Helf an hour w.as spent in the discussion of Mr. Joshi’s amendment providing 
for compensation for disability causing n loss of fifty centum or more in earning 
capacity. The amendment was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST : — The Assembly met to-day to consider official business and 
continued debate on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted the amendment moved by Mr. Morgan. Under the 
Bill every employer was required to deposit either one-tenth of the a uount payable 
under an order appealed against or Rs. 100 whichever is less and even if the 
appeal of the employer succeeded this amount so deposited was liable to be distribu- 
ted among the dependents of the workers. The proposed amendment removes both 
these provisions and lays down that the employer must deposit the entire amount 
payable and if the employer succeeds he forfeits nothing nndcr the order and not 
one-tenth. Sir Frank Noyce said that this method was far better in the larger 
interests of labour and the house accepted the amendment. 

Several amendments moved by Mr. JosM to extend the benefits of compensation 
to clerks and to smaller factories were rejected. The Government amendment substi- 
tuting a well-defined sub-clause to clause 21 was accepted. 

The last araendraeut by Mr. Joshi relating to the scale of compensjitina payable 
to workers receiving various grades of wages was discussed at length. Several non- 
official members supported it while the Government and Mr. Morgan of the Euro- 
pean group opposed. Finally, the amendment was rejected by 19 against 50 votes. 
The third reading of the Bill was taken on the next official day, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast — Adj. Motion 

The adjournment motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra over Mr. Gandhi’s fast was 
talked out when Mr. Azahar Ali was on his legs. Mr. Azabar Ali read a 
telegram, reporting the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. The news was greeted 
with cheers. 

Before Mr. S. C. Mitra commenced moving the adjournment of the House 
over the “utisatisfactory answers of the Home Member regarding Mr, Gandhi's 
fast,” the Countess of Willingdon was present in the Viceregal Box, and Mr. 
Hallett, Horae Secretary in the Officers' Box. Mr. Mitra confessed at the outset 
that non-official attendance was not encouraging enough and that the Government 
might win if the motion was pressed to a division. But irrespective of the results, 
he felt the duty to move the proposition, not actuated by a desire to pass a vote 
of censure on the Government, but to give expression to public feeling on the ques- 
tion. There was no justification for the Government in restricting the liberties of 
Mr. Gandhi doing Harijan work and thereby compelling him to undertake a fast 
unto death. Empires might come and go, but Mr. Gandhi’s name would live for ever. 
“Great empires and little minds go ill together,” be said. He appreciated the 
Government action in releasing Mrs. Gandhi to attend on him (Mr. Gandhi) 
during the fast, but Mr, Mitra asked : “Is not Mr. Gandhi an extraordinary 
man ? Where was the need for pin-pricks like only three letters and two visitors a 
day ? The Government gave him complete facilities on the last occasion. Why not 
now and what harm if he was afforded all necessary facilities 7 Remember, Mr. 
Gandhi is alwtiys true to his word, and a man of strict and etrong_ principles. 
With him non-violence is everything.” Civil disobedience, Mr. Mitra said, was not 
an offence, unless it was aimed at subverting the Government. At any rate, indivi- 
dual civil disobedience could never be regarded as unconstitutional. Yet, Mr. 
Gandhi had been offered release, to do Harijan work, provided he would not en- 
gage himself in civil disobedience. The best interests of the country required that 
at this psychological hour the Government could give him freedom to carry on 
Harijan work without conditions. He was an asset both to the country and the 
Government. 

■ Pandit 8. N. Sen opposed Mr. Mitra’s motion. Ho said that facilities to carry 
on an unholy propag.anda should not have been given to Mr. Gandhi at all for 
Harijan work and the Government should have remained absolutely neutral in the 
matter. He had great sympathy for the man who, out of a mistaken ideal, was 
about to commit suicide. The “Gita” to which Mr. Gandhi pinned his faith, con- 
demned such a fast as undertaken by him. Probably, Mr. Gandhi was under an 
evil influence and could not distinguish right from wrong. 
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Mr, M. C, Rajah, reprcsentinp: tho dcprefised clnssesi, congratulated the Govern- 
ment for having given unlimited facilities to Mr. Gandhi on the former occasion 
to work for the uplift of the unfortunate people. He rejected the attacks of Pandit 
Sen as belonging to the 18lh century. The raison-d’tre of tho British rule in India 
was “securing equal status of the different classes.” Therefore, they ought to wel- 
come a movement, ns initiated by Mr. Gandhi in the Hindu community to reform. 
D'd not Mr, Gandhi interview the Viceroy and the King-Emperor on behalf of the 
naked ? The Government also gave him facilities to uplift the Harijans, or God’s 
children, while a State nrisoner. Then, why not allow the same facilities now also? 
It was Lord Willingdon himself, who inaugurated a similar movement in tho 
Madras Presidency while, he was Governor. 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the Government with inconsistency regarding 
their treatment to Mr. Gandhi. Having once treated him ns an extraordinary 
person in jail, they should go to the logical conclusion of affording him all nece- 
ssary facilities for_ conducting after all only Harijan work. The death in jail_ of 
Mt"- Gandhi over this issue would mean crucificalion of anotW 'world personality. 
Tt ®t)^®t:’imcnt must, therefore, be either prepared to meet all tho demands of 
Mr. Gandhi or face the consequences of his death. 

Mr. Jadav questioned the Government’s decision to try Mr. Gandhi and convict 
“ttn tts an ordinary prisoner. Mr. Gandhi last time never broke his word and con- 
fined himself to the Hanjan movement. The speaker knew from experience in Bom- 
bay how Mr. Gandhi had kept the movement on non-violent lines, and he shuddered 
to think of tho consequences if Mr. Gandhi succumbed to the fast. His death 
would be a greater loss to the Government than the society, for he was their best 
policeman (a voice; — unpaid). Thanks to Mr. Gandhi, the work of secret police was 
unneces^ry and Mr. Gandhi’s methods made even ordinance rule unnecessary. 

1 Haig was cheered when he rose to reply. A number of members in 
the lobbies walked in to hear the Home Member. He said that the charge of illogi- 
caiity need not be answered at length, as the majority of the members supported Go- 
notion in giving Mr. Gandhi facilities to which ordinarily prisoners ' are not 
Irillf »» tegards the charge whether the Government aetion was politic, tho 
.uomo Member recalled how, when Mr. Gandhi was a State prisoner, the movement 
"It conditions and Mr. Gandhi was given all possible 

1 *■» Gandhi was released unconditionally, he was devoting himself 

7 '"OJ^omeiits and was undertaking in that connection twenty- 

bo 1 /"^ Harry Haig continued : “When Mr. Gandhi lecovored from the fast 

fast nnrt rn ? 12 P°''*'cs and during the time between recovery from tho 

ment irns was no sign, I could observe, ;hat the Harijan move- 

in tail’’ “Ro his mind to a degree to which it appears to occupy when ho is 

once it nntSara fhnfTf courted imprisonment on a political issue and at 

ff ho te?r n to interest him unless he can do Harijan work, just ns 

simultaneoiialv tJn'fnoU’'''’* .-Jf "PPnars to roe that Mr. Gandhi wishes to combine 
plete freedom^to ? processes, deliberate eelf-incarccrntion and com- 

that those two nrncc<iaoa'L^°°'2 ordinary man. I would never suppose 

right that T ^shnuM^ claiming as an indcfensiblo 

remind the So 

to, it is armicd trero previously granted amounted 

concede it but^thev had • 2? *" ^fbcouraged civil disobedience. I 

line in the iail amf warn rMnyin"^^' effect on the administration and discip- 

Mr. Gandhi was inconsistent with the position of a prisoner, 

of Weons wlho came “.'"’y as ho liked. The number 

tiroVb™ conrctinri,ffo,:«!^ Cl a week. At the same 

Press. Our view was ilmt farilb no correspondence and was giving interviews to tho 

CBt and nllowcd^tL^nxfm^m® fTc.‘ itVnf ^”1'^ Mr. .Gandhi’s requ- 

Ibe cfr.-ct of Ihat offer ? X Qandhf '^nB'B'cnt with jail discipline. “,What was 
tain trivial points If ib,, ,ii(Tnrn^**''u . rcjccled it, we are inld, of standing on cer- 

taut of imprisoomcnt, and in ^act^s"Sing^o dTctato tc™mfof to 
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Continuing, Sir Harry Haig said, that Mr. Gandhi had declared that this was 
not a coercive fast. This was not an interpretation of pnhlio opinion, which was 
unmistakable. “These fasis are intended to and, at any rate, they do create sympathy 
and a certain feeling of horror at the possibility of Mr. Gandhi’s death and under the 
influence of those feelings, it appears, people are deprived of their judgment. Wo 
all know what happened at the time of the Poona Pact._ People are carried away 
by feeling in such a manner. They judge public questions, -not tyhether they are 
right or wrong, but whether it is nece-ssary to take a certain action in order to save 
Mr. Gandhi’s life. Government in no country of the world can be carried on these 
principles (loud cheers). A year ago when Mr. Gandhi launched on the first fast 
I ventured to warn the House of the implication of a fast of that kind. I said that 
the country, if it accepted those methods, would be subjecting itself to dictatorship 
of a novel kind. I do think that facts of last year have borne out that warning. 
I admit it is difficult to follow the working of Mr. Gandhi’s mind and what pro- 
cesses are thought of, or what he would perhaps claim. Inspirations lead him to 
the conclusion that whichever he is so convinced of are right and that he feels justi- 
fied in employing the most extreme means to force them on other people. I hope, 
sir, the Government will have the support of the House in the action they have 
taken in making a stand against these methods. 

Mr. Jagavnath Aganoal re-called the record of the history on the incarceration 
of Napolean in St. Helena, and said when the history of Mr. Gandhi’s fast came 
to be written, a different tale would be told from what Sir Harry Haig had men- 
tioned. The Government was extremely illogical. If Mr. Gandhi was really 
fighting on _ trivialities, why not grant them to him. for, after all, Mr. Gandhi was 
an extraordinary personality, for whom jail rules and jail discipline had no meaning. 
Let the game of hide and seek be given up and let there bo some imagination and 
not jail manuals. Let the British Government in India not forget the world opinion, 
not only in Europe but America. If the Government found it difficult to place him 
in any category of the jail rules, then surely Mr. Gandhi was an extraordinary 
person, who should be released. 

Mr, Axhar Alt was reading a lengthy telegram about Mr. Gandhi’s state of 
health and the various statements of the Government, or otherwise, when Mr. 
Vydyasagar Pandya asked the Home Member whether the Press report that Mr. 
Gandhi had been released unconditionally was true. 

Sir Harry Haig denied any knowledge, and said that it was a news to him. 
Amidst great acclamation and cheers Mr. Azahar Ali a little later read out a 
telegram that Mr. Gandhi was released at 3-45 P. M. unconditionally, and that ho 
was in Parnakuli, though weak. It being already 6 p, M. the President adjourned 
the House. The motion was thus talked out. 


The Temple-Ektky Bill 

24th. AUGUST The discussion was resumed to-day on the Temple-Entry Bill. 

Mr. Bamkrishna Zha’s amendment for circulation for opinion of all except 
those who have no faith in Temple worship having already been moved. Pandit 
Satyettdranaih Sen moved that the Bill be circulated amongst the temple-going 
Hindus for opinion by June 30 next. 

Mr. Neogg asked whether such restricted circulation was permissible under 
Standing Order 39. 

The President pointed out that the Standing Order was silent on the point and 
hence it was left to the Chair to decide. The chair decided in favour of Pandit 
S. Sen’s motion, though it was open to the chair to put to vote a motion which was 
found to be more comprehensive. 

Pandit S. Sen, moving the amendment, referred to the Queen’s Proclamation on 
religious neutrality and said that he must oppose any attempt to infringe on the 
law of the Hindus relating to temple worship. He did not want this House, con- 
sisting of all sorts of elemenlt including non-Hindus, to decide the matter. The 
Bill was actually sponsored by Mr. Gandhi. He iSeni was not opposed to any 
movement for the uplift of the so-called Depressed Classes in matters, hygienic, edu- 
cational and vocational. But temple entry was not a part of the amelioration di 
their condition. . _ / 

Mr. B- S. Sartna moved an amendment 'that the Bill be circulated by the epm of 
June. 1934. In his opinion the previous amendment by Pandit S. Sen reshricting 
circulation to temple-going Hindus was not only absurd but also impraotica.ifle. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury feared that the Bill it passed would infringe the 
rights over temples which were not public. There would be difficulties in conduc- 
ting the management of temples and there would be unnecessary interferenee in car- 
rying on the essential obligations. He at length critieised the Poona Pact, particu- 
larly its effect as regards Bengal. 

Eao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on the other hand traced elaborately the history of 
the depressed classes. He quoted several authorities to prove how the Aryans co- 
operated with the Dravidians and later on gradually usurped their religious rights. 
He further quoted numerous instances from the scriptures and Puranas how the 
deities easily mingled with the lowest of the people. He instanced the case of 
Nanda in Chidambaram and Haridas in Bengal. Concluding, he hoped that earlier 
this disability was removed it would be better for the salvatiou of the entire Hindu 
race. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt strongly criticised the Poona Pact. It would be a negation 
of democracy if the legislature were allowed to interfere witn social customs and 
manners, while there were more iraportaut legislations awaiting their attention. 
It was a sort of vendetta they were carrying on against the orthodox community, 
and it was a sheer waste of time wrangling over a question over which the orthodox 
community would never compromise. 

Sir Barry Haiy on behalf of Government explained that their support to the 
motion for circulation of the Bill should in no way bo construed as implying support 
to IIS provisions. It was true that the Government sympathised for. the depressed 
classes and were anxious to do what they could for their social and economic 
improvement. He quoted from the communique issued in January last, wherein 
the Government’s^ view was fully explained. In his opinion, circulation by the end 
of June was a fair and reasonable time to secure the widest possible circulation. 

As regards the limit of circulation to temple-going Hindus, Bir Harry Haig said 
irom the practical view point that it would really hardly be possible to impose the 
restriction as proposed. The Government wanted the matter to be fully discussed 
ny all classes of Hindus and were therefore prepared to give their support to the 
amendment of Mr. Sarma. • t- b 

„ ^‘'8hay had supported the Bill, closure was moved and the House 

accepted Mr. Sarma’s motion for circulation of the Bill by the end of June 1934. 


The Or. P. C. Amending Bile 

The House next toA- up further consideration of Sardar Savt Singh's Bill amen- 
ding sections 30, 34. 103-1G7, 205, 38R, 412 to 415 of theCr. P. 0. He held that 

c sections were cither anomalous or that the power thereunder bad been abused. 
nhJnl ' Buppotted the Bill and gave his personal experience of bow the 
changes proposed would make for good law. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

Textile Inddstries Protection Bill* 

sought permission to-day to introduce 
had^nn^Jl n 7 Bill, Mr. B. Das Ucii why the Commerce Member 

Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
I’n AiSor duties impoBeci on cotton piece-goods fer a period of three yenrs 
foreiirn xnmr, industry in India a temporary shelter against 

Ind an Operation of the duty^imposed by the 

ncrM ^ 7=“ Amenpment Act^ 1927, was extended for a further 

valance of account .of the unfair competition arising from the pre- 

March 'll lO'w ' labour conditions in China. These duties were duo to expire on 
Prot^iinn 1 "P i? October 31 by the Cotton Textile Industry 

Gnvcrnmr.nt'^,If7*A^^"*'^ pending the formulation of the decision of the 

?o°^he\Tuo?Lm1ndSsti^.‘=^"^ ^^Sardiug continued protection 

X’Odl In denunciation by India of the Anglo-Japancso Convention of 

beVween Tndin nnH tiucslion of the conclusion of a new commercial agreement 
Jablrn ni-c fihnrti "”8 the representatives of the Government of 
InSia in ih?J^ *^9 iuitiate discussions with the Government of 

India am nf nnfilnn' of thwe impending discuBsions, the (Sovernraent of 

opinion that they should not proceed to give legislative effect in the 
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THE STATES PROTECTION BILL 


Sir Joseph Bhore asked if the Member was opposing the Bill. 

Mr. B, Das : Yes. 1 am opposing it. . u • t 

The President reminded Mr. Das that ho must be brief. 

Mr. Das said that a proper Bill should have been jniroduced. Why was the 

Government siitinE light on the Board’s report? . , ,, r-. -x 

Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that the House would not support Mr. Das, ns it 
was quite impossible for the Government to come forward wiih a specific proposition 
when negotiations with Japan were in sight. The Bill was introduced. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 


Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill 

?Ir. Matin Chowdhury appreciated the improvements effected, though the Govern- 
ment did not go ns far as the members wanted. 

Sir Frank Noyce replied that he had tried to hold the scales even. In some 
cases, the scale was in favour of Labour. Tho Bill was passed. 

The States Protection Bill’’* 

Sir H. Haig introduced the States Protection Bill*^*. Leave was granted, a voice 
objecting. 

present session to their conclusions with regard to the Tariff Board’s report on the 
textile industry since they may require a radical alteration in the light of any 
agreement which may be eventually reached. 

The Bill accordingly proposes to continue the existing protection granted to the 
industry by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, ns subsequently 
amended, for a farther period up to March 31 1934. 

*l*The statement of objeclt and reason*, appended to the Bill said “Experience of 
recent years fans shown that ordinary law is not adequate to afford the Stales in 
India protection they may reasonably expect against activities, which may bo carried 
on in British India with the object of subverting or exciting disaffection towards, 
or interfering with tho administration of such States. The forthcoming constitutional 
changes, moreover, were making it desirable that tho authorities in British India 
should nave the power to protect units of tho Federation from agitation directed 
against them from British India. Such agitation may involve (a) attacks in tho 
Press (b) organisation of activities directed ngainst a State authority ; and, (c) orga- 
nisation of movements for entij, into a State, of bodies of persons from Briti h 
India. The Bill_ amends section 12-A of Indian Penal Code to include States, and 
applies the provisions of the Press Emergency Act to States and defines powers to 
prohibit assemblips to issue directions prohibiting certain Acts, and provides penalty 
for disobeying orders. 


The following is the text of the Bill (1) This Act may be called the Indian 
States (Protection) Act, 1933. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
Sonthnl Parganas. 

(3) This section and sections 23 and 4 shall come into force at once ; tho remain- 
ing sections of this Act shall come into force in any district or area only when and 
for such time as the local Government by notification in the local official Gazette 
directs, 

_ 2. After section 15 of the Indian Penal Code, the Act XLV of i860, the follow- 
ing section shall be inserted, namely, 

15-A. The word ’‘India” denotes British India, together with the territories of 
any Indian Prince or Chief under tho suzerainty of the Queen exercised through 
the Governor-General of India or through any Governor or other officer subordinate 
to the Governor-General of India. 


3. In section I2l A of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860) after the 
words ‘ Or any Local Government” tho words “Or the administration of any State 
in India” shall be inserted. ^ ® 


V, The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act (Act XXIII of 1932) as amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, shall be interpreted (a) as if in sub- 
Motion (1) of section 4 of the Act after clause (1) the following word and clause 

Twr.! . V fll lo into hatred or contempt or to exite diB° 

affeciion towards the administration established in any State in Iniha” and (b) As 
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Raiotay Act Amending Bild 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Indian Railway Act Amendment Bill be taken 

Mr. De Souza moved for its recirculation, and said that the solution proposed 
by the Bill to meet alleged unfair competition provided no machinery to ensure 
that the counter-competition would be run on fair lines. If the Government m®®']“ 
a fight to the finish, the motor bus service would go to the wall. Without tait 
decision by an unbiasssed referee, the Bill would kill the motor bus service in 

Sir Joseph Bhore, interrupting, said that as both the Railways in Madras 
company-managed the Bill would not affect Madras, as it related to State Itau- 
ways only. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether there was an intention to extend the measure to com- 
pany lines by Parliamentary action in London. _ u i t 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was not in his mind at all. He gave an absolute 
assurance that it was not the Government’s intention to extend the operation ot 
the Act to other than State railways. 

if in explanation 2 and explanation 3 to the said sub-section after the word '‘Go' 
vernment” the words "Or Administration” and after the letter and brackets ‘’d) 
the words, letter aud bracket or clause (j)” were inserted, and any power which 
might by reason of such insertions but not otherwise be exercised by the local 
Government under that Act, if so altered, may also be exercised by the Governor- 
Getieral-in-Council ; and for the purpose of enabling the Governor-Genernl-iu-Council 
to exercise such powers the Act shall be interpreted as if references to the local 
Government were references to the Qovernor-General-in-Council. 

5 (l) _When a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate is of opinion that 
there is in his jurisdiction a movement for the promotion of assemblies of persons 
for the purpose of proceeding from British India into the territory of a State 
in India a d that the entry of such persons into the said territory or their presence 
therein is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of the 
said State or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tran- 
quility or a riot or an affray within the said te'ritory, he may by order in writing 
staling the material facts of the case prohibit within the area specified in the order 
the assembly ot five or more persons in furtherance of the said movement. 

(2) When an order under sub-section (1) has been made and for so long as it 
remains in force, any assembly of five or more persons held in contravention of 
the order shall be an unlawful assembly within the meaning of section 141 of the 
Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter VIII of the Indian Penal Code 
and of Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall apply accordingly. 

(3i An order under sub-section (1) shall be notified by proclamation published 
in the specified area in such places and in such manner as the Magistrate may 
think fit and a copy of such order shall bo forwarded to the local Government. 

(4) No order under _ sub-section (1) shall remain in force for more than ttvo 
months irnra the making thereof unless the local Government'by notification in 
the local official Gazette otherwise directs. • 

G (1) Where in the opinion of a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate 
there is sufficient ground for proceedings under this section such Magistrate may 
by written order stating the niateriid facts of the case served in the manner provided 
by section lo4 of tho Code of Criminal Procedure, 1893, direct any person to abstain 
from a certain act if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to 
prevent or tciids to prevent interference with the administration of a State in India 
or danger to human _ life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquility or 
a not or an affray within the said State. 

(2) An order under sub-section (1) may in cases of emergency or in cases whore 
the circumstances do not admit of the serving in duo time of a notice upon the 
person against whom the order is directed bo passed ex parte. 

to the p^iblic genera Hy directed to a particular individual or 

Gnn nc on Prcsidcncy Magistrate may cither on his own mo- 

nnripr^nb I person aggrieved rescind or alter any order made 

under Bub-scciion (I) by himself or by his predecessor in office. 

application is received the Magistrate shall afford to the 
applicant an early opporluniiy of appearing before him either in person or by plea- 
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Mr. BamJcrishna Reddy pointed out that the Bill had undergone a complete 
metamorphosis in the Select Committee, and the Government would do well to send 
it back to the country for opinion. He considered that the Bill was premature 
and it was like putting the cart before the horse. Quoting extracts from the procee- 
dings of the Rail-Road Conference, Mr. Reddy contended that the solution lay in 
the collaborative efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments and not in lemsla- 
tion of this sort. He moved an amendment that, while recirculating the Bill, the 
opinions of District Boards and Automobile Associations be also elicited. 

. Mr. James opposed recirculation, but supported passage of the Bill, He pleaded 
that all railways, whether State-owned or company-managed, should be treated on the 
same basis. He asked for an assurance both from Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph 
Bhore that effects would be immediately made for co-ordinated efforts in the Provin- 
ces, as well as in the Centre to safeguard against cut-throat competition. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan warned the Assembly against playing into the hands of railway 
companies. Railways, he said, had a monopoly and they would not allow any parallel 
line to be run. Now, they also wanted to wipe out private ownership and playing 
of motor buses. He feared that such a monopoly would ruin the small bus-owners 
and also shop-keepers dealing in motor goods. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed, as a member of the Select Committee, thought that no 
useful purpose would be served by either circulation or by recommittal of the Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

Mr._ (7. P. Sinyh opposed the Bill, as public opinion was decidedly against it. 

Eaji Wajihtiddin contended that the fall in earnings was partly due to the un- 
sympathetic treatment of railways to third class passengers. 

Mr. Hoon supported the Bill as a timely measure, and held that the railways 
were giving the public the comfort they expected. 

Mr. Agartcail was opposed to the principle underlying the Bill. The railways 
were already enjoying a monopoly in their track, and now they wanted privileges 
for unfair competition on the King’s highway, which had been always open to all 
kinds of traffic. Railways had been continuously losing. The speaker was opposed to 
the Bill also, because it involved unequal competition with private bus owners. Why, 
he asked, should the Government deprive the public of an alternative route for tra- 
vel and why should not the Government show regard to bus owners who had con- 
tributed Rs. 830 lakhs to the public revenues, and provided employment to a lakh 
of people ? 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned, 

Cr. P. 0. Amekdjient Bill 

29lli. AUGUST : — ^Non-official Bills were considered to-day by the Assembly. 
Mr, A, K. Cox (Madras official) speaking from thirty-one years’ Magistferial 
experience, criticised the Bill and said that at a time when the magistracy was meSre 
manned by_ Indians than before, such a piece of legislation would result in lack of 
confidence in the Indian magistracy, which would be a pity. He referred to the 
new provisions regarding remand proceedings and recalled how once he was out 
camp when in the evening a police Sergeant brought a European, charged undal 
the Sea Customs Act, BLe asked both the prospective prosecutor and the prospective 
accused to dine with the prospective Magistrate and asked the European to wai^ 
his rights as a European and be tried by an Indian magistrate. The Bill propos^ 
such radical changes in the Criminal Procedure Code ns the House should not 
endorse. \ 

Mr, A, Das, supporting, declared that the Bill was brought before the House at 
the fight moment. Replying to the criticism that the Bill involved a lack of conn- 


der and showing cause against the order, and if the Magistrate rejects the application 
wholly or in part he shall record in writing his reasons for so doing. 

(G) No order under sub-section (1) shall remain in force for more than two 
months from the making thereof unless the local Government by notification in 
the local official Gazette otherwise directs. 

7. (1) Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any direction contained in 
an order as altered under sub-section (4) of that section shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to sis months, or with fine, or with both. 

(2) An ofence under this section shall be an offence for which a police officer 
may arrest without warrant. 

12 
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deace ia the Executive, Mr. Eaa said that ho did not think that this" Was' its object. 
He said that the Bill should be considered by the House after it emerged but of the 
Select Committee. 

Sir B. B. Ohose, in course of a maiden speech, opposed the motion, explaining 
the defects in each clause. Indeed, he found it difficult to trace the principle. pf 
the measure among so many clauses. He protested against the opinion of certain 
members that any section of the law in the Punjab was . marked with the badge 
of inferiority. Eegarding the conferment of special powers to Magistrates in Bengal 
by the local Government, the Law_ Member pointed out that the question .of uni- 
formity in administering justice did not arise in this matter. He felt that the 
Hoiise should consider whether it was right to deprive the local Governments of 
the power of granting powers to Magistrates in certain disturbed areas. Proceedin& 
the Law Member criticised several clauses and said that no useful purpose .would 
he served to give the right of appeal in trivial cases. ■ ' 

The House divided and the feelect Committee motion was defeated by 49 to 27. . . 


■Widows’ Maintenance Bill > . - 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda moved that the Bill to fix the amount of maintenariee to 
which Hindu widows are entitled be referred to a Seleet Committee. Ho' said 
that any attempt at circulation would only delay the measure. Moreover, orthodox 
members like Mr. Ramkrishna Jha had themselves tabled motions for the same 
purpose. The House at this stage adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

30lb. AUGUST -.—Addressing a joint sitting of the two Houses of the - Indian 
Legislature to-day His Excellency the Viceroy gave a comprehensive review of current 
affairs. The following is the full text of His Excellency’s speech : — 

Gentlemen,— It is a great pleasure to meet you. the members of the Indian 
Legislature, once again and to welcome you to the lanours of another session. May 
I. m the first place, congratulate both my old friends Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy' arid 
Sir Shanmukham Chetty upon their elevation to the very important offices which 
they now occupy ? As this ia the first occasion upon which I have addressed you 
since their election as presidents of the Council of State and Legislative Assembly, 
respectively, I offer them both my best wishes in the execution of their functions 
and responsibilities. 

It is now my duty to give_ you an account of the current affairs since last wo 
met in Delhi and in doing so it will not bo necessary for me’ to keep you from’ your 
parliamentary labours for so great a length :of time as I have done on previous 
occasions, mr I am glad to say that I think I can fairly claim that the general co’n- 
ditionB_ in India tq-day arc more satisfactory in many ways than they have been for 
a. considerable period and consequently there are fewer matters of a controversial hWii'ro 
for me to bring to your notice and- 1 should like very sincerly to ’ thank you for 
your share m bringing this about not only by the sound and steady judgment which 
you have generally shown in the debates which have taken place in both Houses 
but also by your votcs_ on tho many important matters which have' come before you. 
Criticism there certainly has been, criticism there should bo fair criticism is of 
value to any Government and I am sure I can rely on ray Government receiving 
from you that_ same fair and helpful criticism during tho present session as they 
have received in the past, thereby assisting them to work for our common purpose— 
the increasing welfare of your country, ..r 


POREIGS AfEAIKB. ", • 

In regard (o foreign affairs, I am happy to be. ablo to inform you that cordial 
relations continue to be maintained with all our .neighbours.' You wiil, '.however 
regret- to learn th^ a rebellion which broke out this spring in : tho Sinkiang province 
in ijUinn against Chinese rule, has resulted in the murder ofrn number of -Britisli 
ufn loss in property. . liluch though i deplore this loss ol 

*0 record that the prbsebee of His Majesty’s representative 
® j ”, - considerable effect in ' minimising- the danger- to British 

nrifi making every endeavour to bring about the arreal 

and punishment of tho perpetrators of theso crimes. 
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The long-standing disputes between the^ Afghan and the British tribes on the 
Eurram border have' recently been satisfactorily 'settled through a joint Indo-Afghan 
commission, the result of which will, 1 trust, ensure the peace of this portion of the 
border for a considerable time to come. 

Events on Noeth-West Feonties 

I must now refer to certain events on the. North-West Frontier Province which 
have recently been creating a considerable amount of interest. I wish from the 
outset to emphasise that w'B as a Government are responsible for maintaining friendly 
relations with our neighbours and for preserving law and order within the confines 
of India. In view of the recent constitutional changes in the North-West Frontier 
Province and the coming changes in India as a whole it is particularly important 
that these responsibilities should be faithfully discharged. In the particular case to 
which I refer the Government of India received information that certain ill-disposed 
persons had arrived in Bajaur who were likely to prove not only disturbers of the 

E eace within our frontier but also a source of grave embarrassment to our neigh- 
ours across the border. We have already had experience of the extent of trouble 
such agitators are capable of causing by events which occurred in Ehost earlier in 
the year and it was clearly the bounden duty of my Government to take any and 
every step to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. In the meantime, for motives 
of their own and egged on by hostile agitators the Upper Mohmands made a sudden 
and provoked attack from their semi-independent terrritory on one of our most 
loyal tribes, the Halimzai. Whether the action of the Upper Mohmands was in any 
way connected with the activities of the agitators in Bajaur, it is impossible to say, 
but realising that this particular portion of the frontier holds many firebrands, 
whose main occupation in life is to flout all recognised forms of law 
and order and knowing the pace at which infection is likely to spread on the fron- 
tier, I in consultation with my Government decided that immediate action was im- 
perative. This action was not forced upon us by any overt rebellion against our 
own authority, but it was our obvious duty to support our assured clans against 
unwarranted aggression and for this reason a column was despatched into the Halim- 
zai country to support the Halimzai and to afibrd them some measure of protec- 
tion. The column was received with professions of gratitude and has had precisely 
the efiect desired. The loyal elements among our clans have . been encouraged and 
fortified and the hostile Lashkars have now dispersed and disappeared. 

The problem in Bajaur was not so simple, for owing to tbe inaccessibility of the 
^ villages, m which the agitators had taken Up their abode, direct action of the nature 
mentioned above within a reasonable time was impracticable, in fact impossible, 
owitig to the destruction by floods of the bridge over the Panjkora river. Again, 
after ‘ full consideration, we decided in the first instance to issue notices to certain 
individual Khans who were known to be harbouring the ofTenders, demanding their 
surrender. We dveri went so far as’ to offer a reward for their surrender and to 
intitnate that- ■ no 'action' would be taken against them beyond removing them' to a 
safe djstaric? from the frontier. On the other hand, we made it' clear that falling 
cojrlpliance; with our orders the Government would lake such actidn as, they' ebnsi- 
del'qd '“'necessary. These notices produced uo effect and' it is then' and only then, 
after- considering the alternatives open to us, that .air action 'tvas instituted against 
a;-' ''single small and remote village called Kotkai in which it was known that the 
principal offender was being harboured. ‘ ' 

In view of the criticism “which this decision has evoked during the past'few 
weeks' without a full knowledge of the facts, I wish to make it quite clear that our 
action has in no' way infringed the canons of international law or the dictates of 
, humanity. Air action of this type has been taken on many occasions in the past 
12 years without exciting comment or protest. It is not directed against the inha- 
bitants of the villages,' much less against women and children. It is never under- 
taken without the express authority of the Government of India and without due 
warnmg-.and it seldom results in the destruction of human lives.- 'On the present 
occasion no loss of human life occurred end as far as , we know only one man was 
injured. Its effect lies in the economic loss inflicted by the destruction of dwellings 
and by the inconvenience and disturbance caused to normal life. 

I can assure you once more that our- sole object is to maintain those conditions 
of peace and good relations on the frontier which are icss'ential to the ordered pro- 
gress, of the, country as a whole. „;AIth6ugh internal disturbances have, I am glad 
to say, been less frequent, than in the preceding two years, - there have been occa 
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Bions on which the aid of troops has had to be invoked by the civil power. The 
promptness and efSciency with which the army and the royal air force have met 
all calls upon them, command my admiration and should, I venture to suggest, bo 
a matter of congratulations to us all. 

Heavy retrenchments have been made in the defence estimates and the search 
for further economies has by no means been abandoned. Special attention is being 
paid to certain suggestions that were made by hon. members in the last budget 
debates, but it is becoming increasingly cleat that further savings cannot be secured 
on a scale to compare with the very large retrenchment of the past two years. 

The Imperial pouncil of Agricultural Eesearch has continued to do useful 
work in the promotion of agricultural research. Since its conception it has been 
able to allocate funds aggregating Rs. 43 lakhs to no less than 49 research schemes, 
most of _ which extend over a five-year period. There is evidence of an increasing 
appreciation of the Council's cfibrts to supplement the work which is already being 
carried on by the Agricultural and Veternary departments of the various provinces 
and at the Central Research Institutes at Pusa and Muktesar. Though in common 
with _ other beneficent activities the work of the Eesearch Council has had to bo 
curtailed during the present period _ of financial stringency, the existence of its 
research _ fund, which was created in 1929 on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and with your approval, has saved much useful work ' 
from interruption. Though my Government has not yet been able to restore the 
council’s annual research grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, it was found possible, again with 
your approval, to make a supplementary CTant of Rs. 5 lakhs to it last March. 
This enabl^ the council to start a number of useful schemes which were awaiting 
the provision of funds. It is only four years since the Eesearch Council was 
established and leas than three years since its first research schemes came into 
operation, so that it is too early to expect results. But I was interested to observe ' 
that_ the recent sugar conference convened by the Government of India several 
provincial Ministers for Agriculture and Industries spoke appreciatively of the 
work done by the sugar technologist and by the sugar committee of the council. 
The council has recently taken on responsibilities in connection with the develop* 
and utilisation of the tariff preferences on agricultural products secured to 
India by the Ottawa trade agreement and rightly so, for unless Indian agricultural 
produce is as well handled and graded and of as good a quality ns that of our 
principal competitors, the full advantage of these important preference in the United 
Kingdom will not be realised. 

As you are aware, the Whitley Commission made a number of suggestions for 
the revision of the Factories Act, These have now been examined in detail by the 
public, by the local Governments and by my Government and we shall shortly 
place before you our proposals in the form of a New Factories Bill designed to 
replace the Act of 1911 and the various amending acts passed since that date. 

Another measure that you will have to consider is the question of affording 
protection to Indian States against activities in British India which tend to subvert 
or to excite diBatiection totvards tbclr admiDistrations. It has been represented to 
my wovernmeot that the existing law is inndcqunto for ibo purpose and my Govern- 
ment fee* that the Indian States are entitled to a similar measure of protection 



*3^ British India and I feel there is little need for me to stress 
what I may best characterise as reciprocity in this matter, especially 
wilf'nllke ba'^unfts P^opos'^d federal constitution of which States and provinces 

ir. ^ addressed the Legislative Assembly last January I made a brief refercnco 
matters relating to Indians overseas'. The hope, which I am expressed, 
Uniou Govcmmcnt on the subject of Indian unem- 
Hatal_ woujd prove fruitful, has been realised. Relief to unemployed 
'".r ^^“rwan and Pietermaritzburg. The commission to 
DUES ifs of proclaimed land by Indians in the transvaal conti* 

Transvaal tho Indians in tho 

xransvaal to place their views before the commission. 

TT ' Africa may bo of interest to hon. members. Tho 

tho been desirous to sec its representation on 

flo X/CgiBlativo Council of this territory increased. His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies has announced that a second Indian member will shortly be 
nominated to the Council. Members are appointed to the Council not to represent 
communities but by reason of their fitness to serve the general interests of the 
country. Indians in Uganda will, I feel sure, justify the choice which will now fall 
on one of them by using this opportunity to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
Uganda. . . • 

In Kenaya Indians have decided without prejudice to their preference for the prin- 
ciple of a common electoral roll to enter the Legislative Council. _ The Government 
of India consider this a wise decision and hope that by the contribution which this 
will enable them to make to the common weal of that territory complete harmony 
among the different communities may be rapidly established. 

Abeogatton of Indo'Japanese Teade Convention 

It will be remembered that towards the end of the last session of the Lemslature 
the Government of India were compelled to ask His^ Majesty’s Government that for- 
mal notice should be given of their desire to terminate the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Convention. This serious step was taken with the_ utmost reluctance and only under 
the threat of grave injury to many of the indigenous industries of India. Our 
action was conceived in no spirit of hostility or aggression, it was purely a measure 
of self-defence and it is regrettable that in certain quarters it has been otherwise 
construed. The problem with which we were confronted was a difficult one. The 
depreciation of the currency of Japan relatively to the rupee had given to that coun- 
try advantage in Indian markets which rendered competition impossible. Our choice 
lay between inaction which spelt ruin to many of our industries and the denuncia- 
tion of the convention, which had governed the friendly trade relations of India and 
Japan for so many years. No other practical solution offered itself and notice of 
denunciation of the convention was therefore given and the convention will espire on 
Oct. 10 next. 

Though by the denunciation of the convention 'and by the passing of the Safe- 
gurding of Industries Act we have taken power to protect our own interests, we have 
nevertheless been ready at all times to consider any alternative solution that might 
bo put forward. 

Delegation feom Japan 

We ourselves were fully conscious of the disadvantages of a discontinuity in our 
treaty relations with Japan and 1 am happy to say that as a result of preliminary 
conversations a delegation from Japan will shortly arrive in India with a view to the 
negotiation of a fresh trade agreement. I take this opportunity of welcoming the 
representatives of Japan now on their way and of expressing the earnest hope that 
a solution may be found satisfactory to all the parties whose interests are involved. 
The fact that these negotiations will take place in Simla between the Government of 
India and the Government of Japan, is one of great significance for Indio. 

Of significance too is the fact that India is to be the scene; of a tripartite con- 
ference between the textile industrialists of India, Lancashire and Japan. In this 
conference the Government of India will not take part, but they would welcome any, 
agreement consonant with the welfare and interests of India as a whole, 

Ageeement Between Tea Geoweeb 

You will be invited to give legislative snuclion to the agreement that has been 
mehed between the tea growers of India, Ceylon and the Netherland’s East Indies. 
The restriction scheme which they have themselves evolved, is as yet in its initial 
stages and it is perhaps too early to proclaim it a success, but it has already engen- 
dered in the trade a very welcome feeling of buoyancy and confidence. 

Finance 

I now turn to the question of finance about which in these times of unparalleled 
Uncertainty it is necessary to speak with caution. I think it is fair to say that on 
ah sides there is a feeling of greater confidence and that it is possible to detect signs 
of definite improvement in many directions. 

‘The World Economic Conference, though it failed to produce any agreed plan 
of co-operation, has at least done much to clear the air, while the discussions 
between the European countries in which India’s representatives took a prominent 
part, led to a declaration of a monetary policy which justifies the hope of an im- 
• jrovement in the sterling prices and therefore also in the rupee prices of commo- 
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nal history of this country, for it was at that conference that the conception of 
bringing this great continent within the embrace of (in all-India federation was first 
brought -within the range of praetical politics. That ideal -we have since held con- 
sistently before us. It is no-w the corner-stone on which we have built. Each of 
the two succeeding conferences made its own particular contribution to the comple- 
tion of our task and the intervals were occupied with expert enquiries into one aspect 
or another of the many difficult problems inherent in so great a constitutional 
change. 

When I look back over this period of preparation my confidence in the future is 
stimulated by the encouragement I derive from that splendid spirit of common ende- 
avour which has throughout inspired the free exchange of views between the repre- 
sentatives, on the one side, of His Majesty’s Government, and on the other side, of 
British Indian and the Indian States. Compressed within the pages of the White 
Paper there lie the evidence of this collaboration, in which, by the help so readily 
given, the Indian representatives have played so notable a part while the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee has been at work in London. 

But without prejudice to its conclusions my Government has set up a committee 
of officials and non-officials to consider the administrative problems relative to the 
separation of Orissa. It is intended also to set up a similar committee for Bind 
to assemble and start work early in the coming cold .weather. 

The White Paper is now in the hands of the J'oint Parliamentary Committee. 
Its terms of reference charge the committee with the momentous ' respohsihility of 
considering the future government of India and in particular of examining and 
reporting upon the proposals ip the White Paper. We have all followed with close 
attention the reports appearing in the press of the committee’s proceedings, and 
conscious of what Indian cooperation has achieved in the past, I rejoice to .think 
that Indian opinion is again given the fullest opportunity to make itself felt at this 
last and formative stage when the work that has been done cornea finally before 
Parliament for decisions to be taken. No part of the committee’s proceedings 'has 
given me greater pleasure than the generous acknowledgments by Indian dwegates 
of the great contnbution made to the disenssions by the Secretary of State, who 
in the coarse of his evidence displayed a grasp of these great constitutional issues 
which evoked tmutes from representatives of alt sections of opinion in the commi- 
ttee. Early in October the committee will re-assemble and resume its labours. I 
would ask hon. members to join with mo in wishing the committee and its col- 
laborators an early and successful conclusion to their great work of investigation, , 
wrutiny and review before the committee places its own recommendations nefore 
Parliament for consideration. 

In conclusion, let me turn for a moment to the future. If we are to ensure the 
rapid progress which we^ all desire in the way of constitutional reforms wo must 
Mcate the atmosphere in which-that progress can develop. Little can be done by 
Government alone. An_ cquid responsibiuty must lie upon hon, members themselves 
and the leaders of political thought in India, to whom wo must look to use their 
influence, by their speeches, by public meetings and propaganda, to ■ see that the 

t]f°nrhfpvfi w ° advance wo are Btrivina 

tha ni I appeal fo you, therefore, with all 

cn ^ *hi8 responsibility with courage and energy 

eniinl forward to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an 

equal partner in the shaping of the destinies of the British Empire. 

Eailway Act Awendjient Bill 

two^amend^mUa'^oMtffi'^^^^^ “F speech, discussion was resumed on 

IntM SfeSnir Amendment Bill, namely, (1) that the bill be oircu- 

* hlr min X c ^ recommitiDg it to the .select committee. 

neonle^uldX passed 90 million 

nine nublic rnnHs ri, Uio objection that railways were encoura- 

worf -mvcB cd wTth 0"^ ‘I'st it was not all railways which , 

rmatterof fa^t do but only light railways. As 

Government Mr ,Im launched without the permission of the local 

thXSv of thn „ had his own doubts about 
circulnt^.^ nothing good would result if the bill was IC’ 

nny’1eci5S'’Xd“oh^ll^^w??T®P^‘^*® “sturc couW be supported by 
any legisiaiurc and observed that if the former bill was a blank cheque tho present 
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bill had emerged from the select committee none the better. The problem should 
he' shelved m all its aspects as it was comprehensive and it ' was uot.. 
right to find a partial solution by piecemeal legislation. Proceeding, Mr. 
Neogy questioned whether the spirit of the series of resolutions passed 
at the Rail Road Conference held in April were carried out and alluded to 
the Mitohell-Kirkness Report, which he characterised as based on the assumpiibn 
that many cases of private road services were run at uneconomic rates. Proceeding, 
Mr. Neogy maintained that unless and until feeder roads were developed for feeder 
transport they would not be justified in placing one particular party, namely, the. 
railways, in an advantageous position. 

Mr. Joshi contended that the difficulties in the transport system, were due to lack 
of fore-thought, coordination in management and in placing it on a competitive 
basis. In his opinion, transport should be owned and maintainpu publicly for the 
benefit' of the public. Competition could never be carried on the basis of fairness. 

Mr. Jadhav said that the best course for the railways was to construct more 
feeder lines and not to enter into competition with motor services. _He pointed out 
that railway buses would not be able to compete favourably with private buSes, 
which could be run much more cheaply than those of railways, 

' Sir Joseph Bhbre, Commerce Member, replying to the debate, emphasised that 
most, if not all the changes that had been made in the select committee have been 
made in order to meet the criticism which was elicited during the first circulation 
and during the discussion on the measure in the House. Now it was wholly un- 
reasonable that the changes which have been made as a result of circulation should 
themselves be circulated again. He could say with authority that the report of the' 
Rail-Road Conference, at which the Ministers and other representatives of all the 
provincial Governments were present, and the Mitchell-Kirkness Report were in 
favour of the bill before the House. He personally did not intend to initiate^ any 
further action at present until this legislation had been in force for a sufficiently 
long time to enable them to gauge correctly the consequences of it to all the 
interests involved. For one thing it would give them a most invaluable experience 
in dealing with the very wider problem that would come before them. 

Proceeding, the Commerce Member agreed with Mr. Neogy that an Act of this 
nature could not by itself save the railways. In the present case the bill merely 
removed a disability, the removal of which would be of considerable relief and 
advantage. Replying to the specific question what action was being taken with' 
regard to the other resolutions passed at the Rail-Road Conference. Sir Joseph 
Bhore assured the House that they were receiving the closest and the most careful 
consideration of the Government of ludia in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments. As for the argument that the railways would not be able to compete with 
private buses, he maintained that railway buses would provide a safer, more com- 
fortable and reliable service than private services. Concluding, the Commerce 
Member said : — T have gone very far in the select committee to meet the criticsj 
In fact, I have gone so far beyond which nothing can be done without scrapping 
the bill. I again maintain that the bill in its present form meets all reasonable 
objections that have been taken and I ask the House to accord their approval to it. 

The President then put. to the House all the amendments,, which were ■ defeated 
without a division and the consideration of the bill approved without dissent; 

, Mr. Rajnhrishna Eeddp, moving an -amendment to the bill, said that it sought 
to restrict the right of railway companies to run motor services on parallel lip'^^i 
The point of view -of the Government, he observed, was that they were -afr'id of 
the uneconomic competition of motor services running parallel to raib^^y j 
This, fact, Mr.. Reddi. contended, was emphasised in the Rail-Road Cor^'^’^tiuce held 
recently in Simla. j 

Sir Joseph Bhore. replying tp Mr. Reddy, declared thakJiitfi' had con- 

sidered Mr. Reddy’s view-point in the select committee ar.a- had to- the conclu-i 
sion that in all probability it would serve no good purpose. ,,, , , 

The discussion on Mr. A. Das’s pmendraent that to suJ:„‘'®°^'5" '2), of 

the bill the following proviso be added: ‘Provided the involve any 

preferential treatment or create a monopoly against pr’ enterprise, was not con‘ 
eluded when the House adjourned. .. . _ ■ 

.■ • Enhancexient of Duty on Cloi'h ' ' 

31st. AUGUST The Assembly met tb-da-^JP hon-official resolutions. 

' ’-’Seth Eaji Abdulla Bardon moved : h-Jn enhancement in -the 
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duty on Japanesei cloth resulting in the immediate boycott of Indian cqtton_ by the 
Japanese this Assembly recommends to the Goreruor-General-in-Council either to 
raise the duty on all foreign cotton imports in India so ns to extend better protection, 
to cotton growers in India and give rise to the consumption of Indian cotton or to 
introduce without delay legislation prohibiting the, imports of foreign' cotton into. 
India altogether.’ _ , ■ 

Mr. Haroon said the figures he had collected showed that within the last thrM. 
years foreign cotton had been ’ imported enormously. In 1930-31 they .imported 
58,000 tons and from September 2, 1931 the Government had put a duty of six 
per pound for revenue but despite that duty, cotton imported in 1931-32 was 179,000 
tons and in 1932-33 84,000 tons. In 1929-30 we exported 7,26,000 tons of cotton, in 
1930-31 17,01,300 tons and in 1931-32, the figure was 4,23.000 tons. It might be said, 
that this import is of long staple cotton but the speaker did not agree with that aS' 
the Punjab and Sind were producing that cotton but they got little support from 
the millowners in Indio. If a higher duty were put on foreign cotton the . millow- 
ners would purchase Indian long staple cotton. Continuing. Haji Abdulin ,_Haroonr 
said the Government policy had been UDsympathetic towards the agriculturists, not. 
only in the matter of cotton but also regarding railway freights. He said ■_ Mr. B. 
Das had always pleaded for Indianisation and. Mr. Joshi for labour. The increased 
railway expenditure which was put on the shoulders of cultivators and the cotton and, 
wheat freights were high. The speaker gave instances of how wheat was selling at 
Es. 1-4 but as a result of the imposition of an import duty the .prices of wheat went 
tip' to Es. 3. To-day the price of cotton was less than in 1913-14 while the. railway, 
freight had doubled. Besides this foreign countries were, purchasing less Indian 
cotton. If this continues the zemindars would be unable to pay any revenues to 
the Government and Government would go to pieces. Hie resolution , helped the 
Treasu^ by giving them more revenue out of which they would spend something in. 
improving the quality and quantity of cotton in the Punjab, Sind and other places.. i 
Mr. Eanga Itjcr pleaded that indigenous industries should be encouraged so that 
the present depression might pass oti. Mr. 2\avalrai backed Haji Abdulla Haroon 
who was an expert on the subject and had given convincing figures. . . ' 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy, representing agricultural interests . and territory .where 
c6Uon was grown, asked the Government to accept the resolution. He_. confessed 
that when previously he objected to a higher duty on foreign cotton be did not rea- 
lize the grave injury that might be done by larger imports of foreign cotton which 
l^ad occurred. Mr, Raghubir Singh supported the resolution. '. ' 

Sir Leslie Eiidson gave figures showing that while in 1931-32,, , Indian 
mills used 24 lakhs brileS of Indian cotton and five lakhs of imported cotton they in 
eleven months of 1932-33 used 22 lakhs of Indian cotton and only 2l^ lakhs of 
foreign cotton. These figures prbved that the statement made’ that Indian mills were 
using more foreign cotton was not correct. As regards exports to Japan, these had 
increased this' year to double the quantity of last year. The resolution was not 
happily worded and he said no case was made out for higher duty on , the import 
of foreign cotton. • 

Sir Joseph More, replying to the debate, also wished ih.at the ! resolution could 
easily have been worded in_ a form acceptable to the House, He did not wish .to 
refer' to the boycott Of Indian cottOn by Japan as owing to the impending negotia- 
tmns he would not like to say anything with a view to remove misapprehension or 
correct . misrepresentation which might stir up resentment. However, figures would 
tell tbeir own tale about the boycott. Not only exports' to< Japan had doubled this 
year but from July 1 till Aug.' 10 of this year 57,000 bales had been exported from 
Bombay to ospnn against only 5,000 bales during the corresponding period Isst.yMn 
Similarly from Evp.aohi exports to Japan during this period had increased to 47,000 
bales as compared 'Vi. ISjflOO bales last year. Sir Joseph Bhore added:— I will say no 
mom on the subject tf boyv.dott. (ApplauSe) '' ' , , . i 

Sir J(^ph Bhore next dea-i'^- with the proposal of prohibitive duty on foreign 
Mtton. He gave figures ihowing ffr.at of cotton used in mills' in India .83 centum 
cotton. As for^ the remaining 17 centum nine centum' represented .long 
' Africa which was longer than any produced in this 
n-rnmra' Bhore addej : — ^“Thiero was no greater use to Indian cotton 

import'qf thiia cotton than by prohibiting the import of 
SZ /Applause) A?, rc.gards tho remoinirg eight centum it came 

certainly corapetctfiwiWi Indian long staple cotton. But those 
who charged Indian mille of having inci’ tho UBo of this foreign cotton bad an 
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effective answer in that American cotton imported into India during the 
1931 to August 1932 was 2.80,090 bales which during the same period in 1932-33 it 
fell down to 175,000 bales. Similarly the total foreign cotton which- entered' Bombay 
during this period was only 2,39.000 bales compared to' 5,33,000 bales of the p^Vious^ 
year. Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that out of h'is analysis three points emerged. Etrstlyi' 
foreign cotton competing with Indian ■ cotton was 'infiilitely' small in proportion. 
Secondly that the total cost of about one arid one-tenth anna . per pound on wreign 
cotton was substantial protection to Indian long staple cOtton. Thirdly, one effect of 
the entire exclusion of foreign cottOn which was the only'cSourse administratively pos- 
sible would bo to reduce the use of short staple cotton which was woven along with 
long staple cotton imported from foreign countries. Sir Joseph BhOre made it clear that 
his arguments should not bo understood to mean cither that the Government would 
riot increase the duty on foreign cotton even for revenue purposes or that in altered 
circumstances the Government would not give serious consideration to the question: 
of- further protective duty. All he' wanted the House to feel was that_ the GOvern- 
riient was giving every possible help to the Indian- cotton- grower and instanced thO 
effect of the Ottawa agreement which had already increased this year tO 1.63,000 bate 
the export of Indian cotton to tho United Kingdom compared to 99,000 bares of the 
previous year. They did not wish to take a step- which would hfive nn -adverse effect 
upon the cotton grower himself and - would- certainly enconrage'the growth of long 
staple cotton. - “If the resolution - were altered to suggest that ■ tho 'Government -of 
India should 'do all in their power to assist the' cotton grower and try to obtain 
wider markets for Indian cotton and that in fixing the level of duties'or iii co'min|g 
to a trade agreement with others the interests of cotton growers ^ be placed- as high as 
the-industrial interests of this- country the ■ Government'would- have' no hesitation in 
accepting that resolution. I hope my hon. -friend will' withdraw his motion.”' •' 

■ ‘Mr; - Haroon confessed thiit he'gaVe no'ticc of thefesolulion ih'the he'.at of 'excite- 
ment when ho found Japan boycotting Indian' cotton and accepting' the assqranto dj( 
Sit Joseph Bhore withdre’iv the resolution.' ' ' ‘ ‘ ^ ^ ,j,' 

I - ■ ■OuT'nNG OF Cgbbency- Notes ” 

"‘Muavxam Sahib moikA a'resolution' recommending for’, reconsi’defatipn' of,the 
present policy of th? Government of discouraging . apd for that purpo^se pep^Iming 
the cuttring 'of c'urrehcy notes' into halves for facility "of tfa'usmission ' hy' post as 
such transaction is con3idere4 .by. the business world to be required in tho interests 
of the business world. Ho said that the Government of India recognisgd-this ^ong 
Standing prac'tic'o and referred ' to the Indian CurrOncy Act which' gave reservc’jiowT 
era to the QovernOr-Gdner.al In Council with a view to see' fhaf ’ the, interests of 
businessmen in' these' 'Tuatter'a were safeguarded. Proceeding, the 'speaker remarked 
that most part of the business carried in banks was done throrigh 6ut 'curehey notes. 
Ho ‘deplored that the’ number of treasury btfices in India' -which was 200 was'Ver^ 
limited-.' Thepresent facilities offered. 'by those banks welre poor' and mnch' d^lay 
caused by treasury Offices in identifying cut currency notes; ' This process had rUlned 
many merchants and as the. practice , of insuring. cut, currency notes had been deep- 
rooted jt was inadvisable to' diseoUriige the practice. He gave an instance where a 
missing cut cufteiiey note ■ was not valued whereas the -value of the' other 'half Vas 
recognised by the' treasury authorities. ■ .... • -i 

Mr . Rjzmakrishna Reddy moved ah amendment that at the .end ol the' resolutmu 
the'followiug be added;— “And _l'o Amend 'the rules” with' reVfospective effect in' such 
manner as to secure the following objects : (1) When the owner of bufrenc'y notes 
has received payment of half Value belngiable': tO ^produce one-half of the notes tho 
other, halves, being lost, -h.e should., bo. able, either on, . immediate .proof of -hiSi owner- 
ship. ufter due, publi.c notice or on , non-production- or non-presentation of fhe other 
mlves within,,. a. period, to obtain payment of the value ,of the logt half ; (2j .wbep 
thip, second halves of currency notes are presented for payment after half their. value 
has been' paid on .presentation of one half .of those n.oteB ..payment, should not be 
made to, such presenter without notice to the , person who, has received previous’ pay- 
ment. apd except on,, proof that he had a .preferential’ title of. .the currency nptes : 
(3) when the owner of a currency note having refceU ed" payment of half value being 
able to produce one half of the cut note which beprs complete undivided serial letter 
and number produces the other" 'half' of the ciit riolibd "which has been cut in such 
a; way that -the serial letter, and, ;number;have been- r divided; but -when both.halves are 
put together and are.ideutifiable...as parts, ‘of the :same note- and its, serial letters and 
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numbers are clearly identifiable he should be able to obtain payment of value of the.' 
other half. . ■ , 

Mr. Vidyamgar Pandya gave experience of, the losses incurred by a bank' and 
the difficulties caused by the rule. Mr. S. C. Son asked the Finance Member to 
hdve a broader outlook in view of the fact that India was an agricultural country.^ 
Mr, Navalrai backed Mr. Pandya’s suggestion. Mr. S. 0. _ held' that 

India had not so advanced as other countries in the matter of banking facilities. 

Sir Qeorge Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the rule had been in force 
for six and a half years. This ■was the first time he heard any serious grievance rela- 
ting to them. He asked the House to remember that no country in the world per- 
mitted mutilation of its' currency notes. This practice was unique in India while in 
Australia such mutilation was even a penal offence. There were some serious objecj 
lions to the practice. Firstly, it put undue temptation in the way of postmen and 
made it difficult for the post office to detect fraud. Secondly,' at a time "when 
a reserve bank was being inaugurated the Government felt that they could 
not possibly put on the shoulder of a private institution the burden of 
maintaining the old practice. He added, ‘1 would go further. • We_ feel Wc 'cannot 
put on the reserve bank the burden of maintaining the position as it is required by 
the' present' rules. Sir George Schuster said that the Government’s real_ purpose 
was definitely to discourage the old practice and the result had ' been achieved ' be-' 
dause whereas formerly about- 70 centum hundred-rupee notes were cut now they, 
were between 30 to 40 centum. He held that the occasion had arrived to review 
the whole position and hinted that the select committee on the Eescirve _ Bank Bill- 
should suggest the appointment of a small expert committee to determine, firstly,' 
what should be the nature of the rules regarding the use of cut notes; secondly, 
whether other facilities for remitting money were sufficieht ;■ if not, what action' 
the Government could take to increase those facilities. Possibly, one of the methods 
might be to reduce, postal insurance .charges with "a view to encourage the banking- 
habit. As regards losses incurred by people through cut currency/ the jGovernraent 
did not benefit as they could not take credit for them for another 30 or 40 years. 
However, if as a result of the expert- committee’s decision clearer and more restricted 
rules were devised he would be .willing to look into hard cases. ,He suggested , dhat 
in view of his assurance the mqver should withdraw the resolution. - >•. 

1 Miiaxxam Sgheb agreed and the resolution was withdrawn. The, House adjourned. 

y ■ • , iThe EAil-Eoad ‘Bill Passed ^ ' . '■■■ 

lit. SEP’TEMBER : — Brisk business was transacted to-day and, most of the official 

Bills were either passed or circulated or referred to Select Committees. , 

During further discussion of, the Eail-Eoad Bill, Str Joseph. Shore assured the 
House that the railways concerned , would maintain a separate account of the .motor- 
service carried. on by', them. Mr, ..Lalchand .Navalari, at the third reading, raised a 
legal objection. . Sir, Lancelot Graham explained that there, was no ground, for such 
a. feqr. Uto President overruled the objection. . The Biff was . then passed. . /. : - • 

’ , V INCOME TAX 2nd.' AJIEND. BiI/L ' ’ ‘ > . • 

. .Sir .Georpe _So7iusfcr,iFinance Member, moved the Income Tax Act Second (Amend*, 
ment) Biff, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, which aimed at combating, 
certain evasions. ,Ur, Navalrai supported the principles, of the Biff. After seycral 
consequential amendments made to the Bill 'on the motion of Sir Ldhceldt' Graham, 
the Bill was passed.', ' ' ' ‘ 

1 The PErnoLEHM Bill ■ . . , ■ i 

Sir Frank Noyce moved circulation of the Bill to consolidate and nm'Cnd' the law' 
relating to the import and tranSport-of storage,'production and refinement of petroleum 
and other fnflammable substances. He Said that the '’original Act Was passed -in; 
1899 and that it wa's' now out of date. ■^According to the original Act, ceriairi rules' 
rested with toe local Governments. The present Act nirtbd at transferring these'tO' 
^e-C^ntral Government.'- Thc-Iocal Governments were agtceable to such a proposal;' 
^“™^t)thcr' changes were also' proposed in- - the Bill. • The circulatibn 'motion wa's 

/■- !i .. , Income, Tax Sub. , Amend., Bill , ' . , i, .. 

Mcnil^r then moved that .the Income Tax Act. (Third Amendment). 
Sill be referred. to. a Select Committee. ; Thc.present amending, Bill is to. avoid tho 
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hardship involved in the collections chargeable under the heads “salnricB and interest 
on S6cuntics*\ TIig SclGct Comniittes motion was adoptedt 


Wireless Telegraphy Bill 

. Sir Franlo hToj/cc. moving consideration of the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Bill, 
dwelt at length on the vast improvement made by the Broadcasting Service in India. 
He said that in 1931-32 140,000 wireless sets were imported into India, whereas in Uie 
succeeding year the number increased to 355,000 and recently there had been a 
steady improvement in the service. Mr. G. P. Singh was in full accord with all tno 

provisions of the "Bill. . j 

Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment which provided that the fine najudgea 
by the court should be paid to the local broadcasting services wherever these existed 
provided that these were recognized by the Government. He wanted the House not 
to have extravagant hopes regarding the income derivable from this Bill. He 
suggested a conference of the provincial people who were doing excellent work in 
this line with a view to using one of the greatest benefits which humanity had ever 
received. 

' Sir Frank Eoyce, replying, accepted Mr, James’ amendment and Eaid_ that the 
suggestion to call experts would be considered. Ae regards the suggestion for an 
excise duty, it would be examined when the occasion arose, though there would be 
difficulties in the way of adopting it. The Bill was passed. 


Land AcQoismoN Amend. Bill 

The House also passed without amendment. Sir Frank Noyce's Bill amending the 
Land Acquisition Act with a view to enable land being acquired for the housing of 
industrial labour. 


Mdeshidbad Properties Bill 


ZIr. Gt/auci/,' Political -Secretary, moved consideration of the Bill providing the 
appointment of a manager, on behalf- of the Secretary of State, of the properly of 
the Nawab of Murshidabad. He said that the Aci of 1891 empowered the Secretary, 
of State to enter upon the property of the Nawab. That necessity had arisen owing 
to the f&ct that the Nawab had contracted very heavy debts and had allowed the 
property to come to a most deplorable state. But the Act of 1S91 did not provide for 
a_ Satisfactory machinery for the proper control of the State. The present Bill was 
aimed at remedying that deficiency; The Nawab himself belonged to an ancient and 
highly respected family and was greatly respect, d by the Muslims of Bengal and 
dther communities as well. It would be raostjdeplorable if he was insulted or put into 
prison. ' The Political Secretary, ■ therefore, wished to impress on the House that the 
matter was- one of very- considerable urgency. 

■ Mr. K\ a 'jNeoyy’s • motion for reference of the!- Bill to a Select Committee wasj 
accepted 'by -the House. The Assembly then adjourned till the 4th, September, 

' ■ ’ « ■ ■ ' \ / i . - 

Murder or Midnapue Magistrate 


• SEPTEMBER:— horror caused by the Midhapiir outrage found expression 
in talks among the menibeTs of thC’^flssembly just before they met to-day. 

S F' Juw.es asted for information, relating to the Midnapur outrage. Sir, 
Harry Hatg read a statement in (identical terms to that made by Mr. Haliet in the 
Council pf pffite. ,Mr, James asked, whether two district magistrates of Midnaporei 
had been previously murdered and whether the Government would make suitable 
proyiBipn for the dependents of Mr, Burge.-.Sfr Barry Eaig replied that two distridt 
magistrates had been previously murdered during the past three years and this was 
Mr Bur that suitable,, prpvjsion -would be made for the dependent of 

. 0;i_ Sir^ Cotausji Jehdngir’s request, thei' President allowed the House t6 express' 
an opit^n on the oiitrpge. Sir Gowasji Jehangir associated himself with the remarks 
qi tbe, Homp Member and said these ■ outrages wuld cause a definite setback to their 
qoDstitutional progress towards Dominion Status. . They regretted it not for that rca- 
Bon,, alone,. but. also, for the loss to' the country by the death ofa distinguished officer, 

Iyer said revolutionary crime could, no descend lower than this, Ue asked'. 
nrnvk;,^^?rt^ii° propaga'.da to fight this unseemly atmosphere and wished ample 
p.roviBioa to be;.made for the. dependents of Mr. Burge. Mr. Neogy expressed abhor-. 
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rence nt the dnstnrdly crime. Mr. Sha^ma expressed feclinRS ol horror and sympa- 
thy. Sir Leslie Hudson associated himself with the Home Memberis remarks, Mr. 
Talih Mchdi asked for drastic aolion to protect the life of officers. Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardij'and Mr. A. N. Diiit and Major Haivab Ahmed Hawax. Khan, also, spoke 
associating themselves with the previous speakers. The President said ; — ‘I wish to 
associate the Chair with the expressions of regret and sorrow at the assassination of 
a faithful public servant. I have no doubt that what has fallen from the leaders of 
various parlies will show to India and the outside world in most unmistakable 
terms the unequivocal coudemnatiou of such acts by the better minds of India as 
expressed in this House.’ 

COTTCN INDTJSTIIY PROTECTION BILL 

The bill to amend the Cotton Industry Protection Act 1930 by extending , protec- 
tion till March 1934, was moved for consideration by Sir Joseph Bhorc, who said it 
was a prudent course to limit the duration of protection in view of the impending 
negotiations which might result in a new commercial agreement bet'ween india.and 
Japan. Giving of notice to Japan of the abrogation of the 1904 convention or this 
bill extending the protection were not intended to prejudice the forthcoming, discus- 
sions. In fact the invitation was extended on the Government of India’s behalf 
to the Japanese ambassador inviting Japan for negotiation. Thus Government of 
India took the initiative and it was not their fault if negotiations did , not .begin at^ 
once. Sir Joseph Bhore affirmed the Government of India’s action in giving notice 
under the convention or raising the duties was not inspired by any authority or 
interests outside this country. Both were done on the Government of India’s own 
initiative and in what they believed ' to be the interests of India. Speaking dn the 
threshold of the negotiations with the Japanese delegation, Sir Joseph Bhore hoped* 
they would be successful in arriving nt a solution of their trade " problems. '- Ho 
hoped the House would join in giving a warm welcome to the Japanese delegation, 
t Cheers. ) As for the Government of India they were seized of the case of all 
interests including the agriculturists. Japan was the largest buyer of India’s short, 
staple cotton. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped thc results of the negotiations with tho'delo- 
Itation would be such as would continue the traditional feeling of regard and friend- 
ship which existed between Japan and India. ( Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. Sita Ram Raju espoused the cause of the hand-loom indudtry. At the out- 
set ho drew attention to the Viceroy’s speech and mentioned the tripartite conference 
and asked what was meant by the statement' that the Government would not take 
part but would welcome an agreement at that conference.- ’ ' . ' ' 

Sir Joseph Bhore explained that the negotiations with Japan' would be official 'as' 
between the representatives of the Government of India and the representatives of' 
the Government of Japan. At the same time there would- he entirely ilnoiB'cial con-' 
versations between the representatives of the Indian commercial and industrial ■ iiUo- 
rests with' those of Japan and Manchester. But the Government of India-'- had' no 
direct connection with it. At the same time they would be in touch; with '.the- 'trend; 
of this conference and would bo greatly interested in any conclusions that they 
might reach. ; 

i; -Mr. Raju asked; , What about agricultural interests 7 ; ^ 

Sir Joseph Bhore replied that all interests - would bo - safeguarded. Ho. hoped to 
attach an unofficial adviser of agricultural interests to the official conference 'with 
Japan. He quoted the communique issued by the Madras Govcfhment, ’ which' . ob- 
served^ that the mills benefitted by tariffs whose effect vvas detrim'cntal tO'tho hand-' 
loom industry and that large articulate interests benefitted at the' expense of the’ 

inarticul.ate community and so the legislation needed revision. ' ' ' ' ' , ' 

Mr. Raju pressed for the' publication of the Tariff Board’s report, the ’withholding 
qf which was unfair.- ' - r. f 

Mr. Ramsay Scott supported the bill because the industry needed protection badly,, 
but the bill was inadequate and was, in no way adapted to the. specific needs Of the 
industry to-day. ' It was; however, typical of- ihoHovcrnmc'nt of India’s ’htlitude' of 
wait and sec the Japanese' policy’. Mr. Scott was Cheered when ho objected to, th’d' 
ueiaj’ In publishing the report of the TarifT Board.’ ' 'He asked why Gbverrimeiit’ 
snould sit over such reports for over a year. SU’rely the ' industry must kriow' its 
late. Moreover, until the report was published it was impossible' for the' Government 
ine hosiery 'industry,' which was -■ iiv a parlous state. The .delay of six 
montns bad -already meant great strain . and. a further six months’, delay -would spell 
ruination and many- would. he thrown .out of employment... Concluding, Mr. Eamaay, 
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Scott urged the Government of India to take a Jeaf out of South Africa’s book in 
the matter of quick action and : “If the Indo-Japanese negotiations concluded by 
Oct. 10, I would suggest that the treaty should be allowed to lapse and that the 
Protection of Industries Act should come into force at once”. 

Mr. B, Das opposed the consideration of the bill on behalf of the Democratic 
party. He reminded the House that Japan had retaliated recently by prohibiting im- 
port of Indian rice and pig iron. Mr. B. Das referred to the serious loss to India 
os a result of Japan’s retaliatory policy and said that under the five-year plan 
Japan would grow all the cotton she needed. Meanwhi'e, what was the exact posi- 
tion of the industry ? Why delay the publication of the facts collected by the 
Tariff Board ? He asked why the Bombay millowners should buy American cotton or 
Natal coal. Mr. Das suggested that the consideration of the bill should be postponed 
till the Tariff Board report was published. In the meantime the Anti-Dumping Act 
gave the Government powers to act in an emergency. He pleaded for the protection 
of the hand-loom industry, the cotton growers, the consumers and labourers. 

Mr. Joshi recalled that during the last session ho had urged the Government to 
try the method of conference before resorting to the method of war and urged the 
association of a labour adviser with the Government delegation in the forthcoming 
negotiations. Mr. Joshi held before the Government the example of President 
Roosevelt, who had insisted on raising the wages of industrial labour by 25 centum 
and reducing the hours of work. That was the only way to improve the condition 
of the industry. Finally, he regretted that nothing had been done to give eflect to 
the recommendations of Sir Arthur Salter. 

'Sir Joseph P/iore The Government of India did not spend a penny towards the 
expense of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Mr. Joshi That does not alter my case. 

Mr. Lahiri Ohatidhurt supported the objection takeu by the previous speaker 
and asked why similar protection was not being given to the hand-loom industry. 

Aie Bombing of Koteai 

As this stage the clock struck four and the House proceeded to discuss Mr. 
Shaft Daudi’s adjournment motion relating to the aerial bombing of Kotkai. Mr. 
Shafi Daudi said that he wished to remonstrate with, the Government that they 
had no justification for taking any action against Kotkai, much less for resorting 
to bombing. The consequences of the Government action were quite clear. It had 
set the whole tribal area ablaze. He asked whether the Bajauris were British sub- 
jects or not, 

Mr. Tottenham : — Bajaur is part of India. 

Mr. Daudi said that the Government might have at least refrained from air 
action during the duration of the Disarmament Ctonfercuce. Surely the Empire was 
not in danger. Moreover, if they were policing the Frontier, then the duty of the. 
police was merely to keep watch. Mr. Daudi placed the aeiial bombardment of 
Kotkai in the same category as the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan said that insle.ad of appreciating the noble sentiments of the 
Frontier people the. Government were trying to punish them. It, was clear that 
this was a mere pretence for their forwarU policy especially as the Government was 
using the occasion for making a new road. ,j 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, expressed surprise that air bombing had never 
been objected in the past. The Assembly itself had passed the bill constituting the 
Indian Air Force. As far as tyqrld opinion was. concerned, the British , and Indian 
Governments were ready to abolish military aviation, but they could not be expected 
to give up an efficient, economical and humane method in anticipation of any decl-„ 
sion at the Disarmament Conference. The speaker assured the House that there, 
was no ■ such thing as indiscriminate bombing. The target was carefully selected." 
and a photo was taken when a bomb was thrown. His .previous opinion that air, 
bombing was more accurate than artillery required modification. When an aeroplane, 
flew, sufficiently low its accuracy was very great. . It was .also a .remarkable fact that , 
the annual cost of operations on the Frontier had fallen enormously since the . 
introduction of air bombing. The_ casualties, too, were very small compared with 
the pre-war period. Thus, in all air operations during nine years the total casualties 
on our side were 11 against hundreds before the War. He concluded : — ‘While 
armed forces must retain the frame-work of our Frontier defences, I maintain that 
careful and judicious iise of the air arm in cooperation with the ground forces is i 
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in special circumstances not only justifiable but is also a very effective way of 
carrying out our arduous responsibility in a way of which we have no reason what- 
ever to be ashamed.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Puri, commenting on the Army Secretary’s statement that if bombing had 
not been resorted to tne consequences would have been serious, said that such an 
argument was always used to cover up a political blunder of great magnitude. If 
the Government wanted the correct verdict of the House let all _ the facts bo : 
placed before them. He asked under what law a civilised or an uncivilised Govern- . 
ment demanded the surrender of people who were not their subjects. Mr. Jamas hold 
that air action was certainly humane, but the question remained • whether this' 
form of operation achieved the ultimate object. Mr. Afaswond Ahmed, said that India • 
was not prepared to spend any money for the benefit of other countries. Mr. S. ' G.' 
Alitra did not admit the Government’s claim that their action had achieved, the', 
object. Stjad Murtaxa Saheb wondered if the offending parties were Europeans. Ho 
could only characterise the Government action ns barbarous. Mr. Lahiri Choudhury , 
thought that air action was taken to satisfy the hobby of military people. 

The clock at this stage struck sis and the motion was talked out. The'. House 
then adjourned. 

Maintenance to Hindu Widoavs . , 

5ib. SEPTEMBER ; — Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select com- 
mittee on the bill introduced by Dewan Bahadur Harblias Sarda intended to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which Hindu widows are entitled. According to Mr. 
Sarda’s bill the maintenance is not fixed or regulated by any rules having the force 
of law, but depends mostly upon the pleasure of her husband’s relatives. - The con- 
dition of widows, is, therefore, deplorable. Hence, is is necessary to secure to widows 
reasonable and proper maintenance in accordance with certain broad principles with- 
out altering the Hindu law of inheritance. ; . • 

Sir B.jB. Ghosh, Law Member, moved the circulation of the bill in order to elicit 
opinion by Deo 1. this year. Though not an orthodox person himself, he shared the 
conservatism of lawyers. Ho explained the defects in the bill in respect of many 
clauses and asked questions like, “what would happen if a widow remarries” ? Certain 
other clauses were unnecessary. , 

ilr. Raju did not like even circulation as the country had already expressed itself 
on the subject. Ho preferred not piecemeal legislation like this, but . codification, of. 
the entire Hindu law as was attempted in the Travancore State. 

Mr. Sarda, interrupting, stated that the bill did not touch any principle of Hin- 
du law. ... _ . • 

Mr. Amarnath DuU, Mr. S. 0 . Sen and Mr. Bn'j Kishorc supported', circula- 
tion, the last named member emphasizing that widows should enjoy maintenance on y 
BO long as they did not marry. Nobody to whom Milhakshara give any. right could 
be disinherited by the bil.l. • . . . ' 

Mr. Lalchand Naoalrai, claiming himself to be a member, of a joint Hindu; 
family, deplored that Western .influences were disturbing the harmony. Ho favoured 
circulation as the question of fixing the amount should be considered .by the public. 

Deccan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, replying, observed that the bill would certainly, 
prevent a Hindu person denying a widow any claim to inheritance and to that extent. 
It would do away with the testamentary rights of the husband. 

M-. Raju enquired : What about self-acquired property of the husband” ■? 

Mr. Sarda warmed up and said “When a woman marries a man she has fho- 
right of co-ownership of his property. Has not a widow the. right to live in the. 
world ? Why should you be, cruel to women (widows in the present instance). when, 
you allow the husband to provide for survivors, and even reversioners ? This is a. 
mentality against which all right-minded persons should protest and I, warn that, 
so long as this mentality persists India will remain in perpetual .political subordina- 
tion (Cheers). At present a widow has no legal right for , maintenance, and that 
position l want to remedy. Any defects in the bill might be amended in the select 
committee which is the proper fprum”. The House accepted the Government .motion, 
for. circulation;, of Mr. Sarda’s bill. , 

\ ■ Khaddar PROTEcrriON Bill ' ’ . . - 

Mr. O. P. Sihyh moved, far a ; select committee on ,his Khadi, .Protection Bill, 
lie claimed that the bill through^ circulation had received general support. Among, 
the supporters were-, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Bengal 
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Chamber of Commerce, and the Madras Government. The majority of the commer- 
cial associations of the country backed it, though some local Governments took a 
hostile view. This was, he thought, duo to political bias against Khaddar, He 
particularly commented on the opposition from the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and said : — “I am not surprised, for the bill aims at protecting people from dishonest 
manufacturers of spurious clotn, and those who indulge in shady transactions and 
play on the patriotism of the people are bound to oppose the bill (Laughter and 
cheers). These gentlemen when it touches their pockets come before us here and in 
the lobbies on bended knees. (Laughter). Our attitude on the Cotton Industry 
Protectiom Bill will depend on their attitude to this bill”. 

_Mr. H, P. Mody rose amidst cheers to reply to Mr._ G. P. Singh’s attack. He 
said that the term ‘khadi’ had been used to Jenote mill cloth in oiiicial documents 
since the cotton industry began. Yet the Bombay millowners, voluntarijy and out of 
regard to public sentiment, decided not to fix this label on any of their cloth. His 
objection to the bill was serious ; firstly, it would hit the hand-loom industry^ to the 
extent that it used mill yarn to produce coarser cloth ; secondly, ii such l^islation 
was allowed now there would be a revived attempt made to tlegislate for depriving 
mills of their right to manufacture coarse cloth. Tne bill would also lead to fraudu- 
lent evasions and as pointed out by the Bombay (Sovernraent the bill was entirely 
against the spirit of the Marks Act. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce and several 
other bodies had taken the same view as the Bombay millowners. If there were dis- 
honest millowners they must be in the territory from where Mr. G. P. Singh hailed. 

Mr. Banga Iyer said that Mr. Mody had given the whole case away fay stating 
that his association had already done what the hill wanted to do. The country to- 
day was wide awake and the Assembly must not oppose the bill and condemn itself 
as a purely capitalist body. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that there was no occasion for such enthusiastic 
statements on cither side. There was no doubt that ignorant people had been decei- 
ved in some cases by dealers passing off mill khadi as hand-woven and hand-spun 
khadi. At the same time, if people, knowing that it was mill-made khadi, preferred 
it for its cheapness, they should have the ri^t to do so. He was sure that no one 
wished to raise a finger against the textile industry, which had stood loyally by the 
country, and he favoured the hill going to the select committee provided some 
attempt was m.ade to secure the mill’s right to manufacture coarse cloth with a 
proper stamp so that people would not be deceived. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the opinion 
elicited was conflicting. Only two provincial Governments^ were in favour of the bill. 
There was no general agreement either about the application on the term of the bill 
in all provinces. The TJ. P. Government had said that it would be definitely 
harmful to the handloom industry which used mill-made yarn and claimed that 
their product was superior. He agreed with the Punjab Government’s view that 
legislation would do very little harm and very little good. However, faced as they 
were with divergent views, the Government of India found some difficulty in deciding 
upon the course that they should adopt. They did not want to assume an attitude 
of hostility. On the other hand, they, felt that, in view of the fact that conditions 
did not appear to be the same in all provinces, it would not be advisable to have an 
uniform piece of legislation for the whole of India without the consent of the local 
Governments concerned. He, therefore, made it clear that the Government would 
not oppose legislation if a provision was inserted making its application to the pro- 
vinces dependent on prior notification by the local Government concerned. 

Mr, B. Das protested that millowners were misusing the name ‘khadi’. Ho 
asserted that khadi was a name associated with the sacred name of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and handspum cloth. He deplored Mr. Mody’s_ attitude in trying to hit 
Mahatma Gandhi behind his back, taking advantage of his present position. 

Mr. Jadhav, while supporting the bill, expressed some doubts regarding the 
correct application of the word ‘khadi’ to hand-made and mill-made cloth. 

Mr. S. C. Sen stated that Ben^lis understood by ‘khadi’ only hand-made cloth. 
It was legitimate, at any rate, for Bengal to be saved from the misuse of the name 
‘khadi’ to mill-made cloth also. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, replying, said he wa8_ gratified to note that there was a 
sufficiently largo measure of support to his bill in the Assembly, and particularly 
thanked the Commerce Member for the Government’s support, though with modifica- 

14 
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tion. He assured Mr. Mody that he never meant hostility to the mill industry. 
He proOTsed Sir Cowasji Jehangir to be included in the select committee. 

The House adopted the motion for a select committee. 

Baii Eeiating to Women’s Succession Eights 

The House then quickly disposed of Mr. Amarnath DnU’s bill to remove doubis 
about the application of the doctrine of representation in case of succossion to 
Btridhan under Dayabhag by accepting the Law Member’s amendment to have it 
circulated for opinion by December, 

Juvenile Smoking Bill 

Even more quickly the House passed, the Government remaining neutral, the 
bill of Mr. Barhilas Sarda for extending to Ajmer-Merwara and the Central Provin- 
ces the Juvenile Smoking Act of 1929. Mr. Amarnath Dutt was the only speaker 
against it as he preferred the hookah, 

Anti-Untouchability Bill 

The Assembly next proceeded to discuss the Anti-Untouchability Bill on the 'mo- 
tion of Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah who suggested a select committee. The 
operative part of the bill provides that, notwithstanding anything contained m atiy 
existing enactment, regulation or order and notwithstanding any custom or usage 
or interpretation of the law, no penalty, disadvantage or disability shall be 'imposed 
upon, or any discrimination made, or recognised against, any subject of the BMe on- 
the ground that such person belongs to an untouchable caste or class among Hindus 
and uo_ civil or criminal court shall recognise any custom of uutouchability or base 
its . adjudication on such custom. _ The mover appreciated the great and welcome 
change that had come over the Indian mind on this question. Although he was for ■ 
immediate enactment of the measure, he had no objection to a select committee 
because he hoped that, as a result of its efforts, the intolerable wrong which untouch- 
ables suffered would soon bo removed. . , .j 

Pandit Sen raised a point of order quoting the Queen’s Proclamation and said 
that the bill was ultra vires of the Indian legislature. . ' ' , 

The President asked under what section of the Government of India Act the bill 

was ultra vires. 

Pandit Sen referred to sec. 65, Government of India Act, wherein it was said 
that the Indian legislature had no power to make any law aflccting the authority m 
Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or the constitution ' of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britan, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown. He claimed that orthodox Hindus owed their allegiance sub- 
stantially on the ground that their religion and caste was to be protected by the 
Crown. _ ' , 

The President ruled that the relevant portion on the section did not apply jn the 
present case. If Pandit Ben wanted to take shelter under the provision relating to 

allegiance to the Crown he must point out that the bill contravened some liuv or 

constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on which depended ' 
niicgianco to the Crown. The Queen’s Proclamation was not a part of the written or 
unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland and therefore it was not covered by the 
section to which Pandit Sen had drawn the attention of the Chair. The Chair, there- 
fore, held the bill quite intra vires of this legislature. (Cheers), 

Mr. R, S, Sarnia moved the circulation of the bill for opinion by the end of 
June, 1934. 

Pandit Sen who had himself tabled a motion for circulation, opposed Mr. Sarma’s 
motion as it was general and was not confined to Hindus, who alone were concerned. 
He exhaustively quoted Sastras and other books against the ;bill. The House then 
adjourned. 

Cotton Textile Pboteotion Bill 

6ih. SEPTEMBER; — ^The Assembly resumed diBoussion on the Cotton Textile Pro- 
tection Bill. Mr. Mody, who caused cheers by claiming to speak on behalf, of the 
ug^cnltnrnl and handloom interMts of Iho country, in warmly supporting the bill_ 
uuid ho wotIu never ask for the interest ho represented .to benefit at the expense of 
others, ttte handloom industry had held its own for centuries, but it was suffering 
bManso of cheap import of foreign cloth. Already a largo number of Indian mills 
which used to concentrate on the production of yarn for the handloom ' industry 
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were Bwitohing themselves off to producing cloth. If this continued the handloom 
industry would belief t entirely at the mercy of foreign yarn. Eeplying to Mr.JB_. Das’s 
speech, Mr. Mody said that if Japan was going to grow her own cotton during the 
next five years then India’s answer should he clear, but he hoped the negotiations that 
were-about to start would lead to a satisfactory result. Mr. Mody also wished that 
the report of the Tariff Board had been published because it would give a positive 
lie to the statements made regarding the mismanagement of mills. It the bill was 
not passed Government woula bo forced to publish their conclusions on the Tariff 
Board which they could not do in view of the impending negotiations. The other 
alternative was to leave the industry to the tender mercy of foreigners. He was 
sure that every member realized his responsibility in the matter and would whole- 
heartedly support the bill. 

Lala Ran Raj Swamp, as a land-holder of the United Provinces and cotton 
grower, whole-heartedly supported the bill which was in no way injurious to the 
interests of the agriculturists. He feared that those who opposed the bill were play- 
ing too much into the hands of the Japanese who had already sent their men round 
the cotton growing area to incite the growers to opposition to a protective bill. They 
should be able to tell the Japanese delegates that India was not afraid of their 
tactics. 

Mr, Thampan, speaking as a land-holder, sympathized with the agriculturists 
and demanded protection of the handloom weavers. He criticized the managing 
agency system and urged its modification. As a consumer he protested against "the 
bill and asked the millowners to improve the efficiency of their mills to the extent 
of the Japanese mills, otherwise it was not known how long protection would bo 
found necessary to Indian industry. 

Mr, A, Boon thought the arguments of inefficiency of Indian mills or the labou- 
rers’ interest were irrelevant in connection with the present bill which was only a 
temporary extension of the protection until the Indo-Japanese negotiations conoluaed. 
While urging Indian interests to be safeguarded Mr. Hoon wished the success of 
the forthcoming negotiations. 

Sir Joseph Shore, summing up the debate, said Government could not without 
sufficient reason depart from the invariable practice of publishing the Tariff Board’s 
reports along with the Government’s conclusions whenever these could be reached. 
At the same time as a help to the Assembly he informed that the Tariff Board had 
recommended the continuance of the principle of protection. He was surprised that 
despite the stream of beneficent labour legislation there had been statements that the 
claims of labour had been ignored. At the same time Government expected the 
industries, particularly those receiving protection to treat their labour well. Regar- 
ding the argument that the consumer should bo protected. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted 
BtaUstics to show that in the matter of grey shirting and white shirts, the prices 
during the last two and a half years had shown a downward tendency while the 
prices of raw cotton, cereals and pulses had a slightly upward scale. Concluding, Sir 
Joseph Bhore emphasized the advisability of marking time and awaiting the results 
_ of the forthcoming negotiations with the Japanese, and meanwhile as Mr. Hoon had 
suggested they should close up their ranks. ( Cheers. ) 

The motion for consideration was passed without division and so also the bill 
itself amidst cheers. 

The States’ Protection Bile 

The Indian States’ Protection Bill providing against attacks in the British India 
press against the rulers of Indian States and also against organization and move- 
ment of Jatbas against States was then taken up. Sir Harry Haig moved that the 
bill be referred to a select committee. ■ • 

iifr. Lahiri Chotidhry on a point of order wanted a ruling from the Chair whether 
considering the language of sec. 65, of the Government of India Act, this' House 
could discuss the bill whose object as the title showed was to protect the adminis- 
tration of States in India which are under the sovereignty of His ' Majesty from 
activities which intend to subvert or to excite disaffection towards or to interfere 
with such administration. Moreover, clause 2 of the bill -Bhowed that the jurisdiction 
of the bill was extended beyond the confines of British Tndia. 

Sir Harry Haig explained that though the Bill was Intended to protect the State 
the action to be taken under the bill would be confined to activities within British 
India.’ • , , , ' 

The President ruled that ‘under such circumstances the bill is in order.’ • -■ -- 
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Sir Harry Haig delivered a lengthy epeech jastifying the measure. At the out- 
set he made it clear that Government had no intention to rush the bill through in 
the present session. All they wanted was a select committee to be appointed now, 
but that it could sit in the course of the special session to bo held in Delhi in 
November and December and submit the report which could be taken into consi- 
deration in the budget session early in 1934. Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig advised 
the Assembly to view India as a whole, including in it Indian States with diflerent 
types and forms of government. The Government of India had accepted the- princi- 
ple of reciprocal obligation of preventing unconstitutional agitation against Gov- 
ernment If there was an agitation against British India then they in British India 
were entitled to _ protection from the States. Similarly they ( the Indian states ) 
deserved protection from unconstitutional agitation against them in British India. 
It might be argued that conditions in some of the Indian States were not as they 
should be and that it was difficult to organize a constitutional movement for re- 
form in the States and so agitation had to be engineered outside the State in British 
India. Sir Harry Haig did not accept that generalization ns correct. Even assum- 
ing that to be correct, Sir Harry Haig contented that the bill was not unfair, for it 
did not interfere with any legitimate or constitutional activities directed towards 
reformation in the States but only with any unconstitutional activities. 

So far as the press was concerned comments expressing disapprobation of mea- 
sures in the Indian States were not penalised, but only those attacks which were 
calculated to bring the administration of the States into contempt or excite disaffec- 
tion. All that the bill penalised was conspiracy to overthrow the administration of 
a State by criminal force and organisation of Jathas with the object of entering the 
States and interfering _ with their administration. There might be in some 

States Iconditions which might be scandalous or intolerable. But the 

Paramount Power was there to deal with such situations. Sic Harry Haig 
proceeding referred to the Princes’ Protection Act of 1922 and also the 1932 
Act and said that the bill merely extended the protection enjoyed by the 
Princes or States from 1910 to 1922 when the old Press Act was abolished. In re- 
cent years it had been brought home that mere prosecution of an editor was not 
satisfactory, as besides cases being prolonged the offending publication merely got 
advertisement. And so when the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was placed before • 
Me Assembly it included a provision for the States. Then it was argued that it was 
better to deal with the State separately, if necessary. Accordingly, ho came before the 
Assembly now to make that provision and that on the basis of reciprocal obligations. 
Eecently there was a case of organizing Jathas against an Indian State and the 
Governor-General was obliged to issue a special ordinance. The Government wanted 
some power that was a part of the general regular law. Concluding, the Homo Mem- 
ber advised the Assembly to look at the position of India as a whole desirous of 
constitutional growth on federal lines. Let British India at the outset show that it 
was not entering the federation with the States with a feeling of fundamental hostili- 
ty to the form of government that prevailed in the States. Let there be general 
acknowledgment in British India that there were forms of government within India 
other than democratic, but which were deep-rooted in the tradition, sentiments and 
facts of the history and which claimed protection against attempts to overthrow their 
adnimistra^on or interfere with them or bring them into hatred or contempt. They 
could not build federation pn the basis of intolerance and the Homo Member hoped 
the House would by accepting his motion endorse the general desire for constitu- 
tional growth on federal lines. 

Mr. H. P. Afody raised a point of order that under clause 3 of the bill, as it 
stood, it secmed to him that British courts would be competent to deal with offences 
of conspiracies comtnitted by residents of Indian Stales against the . administration 
of that State m the State itself. 

, Home Member ^ replying, made it clear that the intention of the bill wad to 

British India directed against Indian States. If the 
^ drafted went beyond that it could be amended in the select committee. 
Bf-Piinn that the objection taken by Mr. Mody was that the 

covct offenccs committed against Indian States within the 
* doubted whether the legislature had such power, 

drafted -ivent that even if it was contended that the section as 

hcvnnd the enunciated by the Homo Member it did not go 
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■ Now followed a discnssion in the form of questions by the Chairand answers by 
Sir Lancelot Graham with a view to elucidate the exact power of legislature as con- 
ferred by the Government of India Act. A quarter of an hour was spent on that. 
The President wanted to know whether British courts could punish an offence com- 
mitted by Indian State’s subjects in the Indian States. Sir Lancelot Graham conten- 
ded that the class of persons punishable under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code 
would remain exactly the same as at present. 

Mr. Puri asked whether the Chair had not already held the clause ultra vires. 

The President. : — I have not said that. 

Mr. Mody suggested that as ho had sprung the point on all unprepared, a ruling 
might bo postponed till tomorrow. 

The President said this should not interfere with further discussion of the bill as 

the Chair if satisfied that the clause was ultra vires would refuse to put it to 
the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed asked how a bill which was vitra vires could be sent to a 
select committee. 

The President, — ^The bill is not ultra vires. 

Mr. B. Das then continued the discussion on the bill. Mr. B. Das, moving 
for circulation for eliciting opinion by Jan. 17, doubted the wisdom of the present 
legislation which according to the Home Member was intended to help federation. 
He asked whether the Some Member could say when federation was coming. Would 
it be in 1939 ? So far ns ho had not rend any single statement on behalf of the 
Indian States which gave any idea that the States had accepted federation. He was 
surprised that the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act was being applied for pro- 
tection of the Indian princes. He specially emphasised that the opinions of the 
Indian princes, ex-political agents who still remained in certain Indian States and 
other public bodies like State? subjects’ associations, etc.^ should be elicited. 

Mr. Das had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

PEOPEiETAEy Eights m Land 

7th. SEPTEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Brijkishore moved a resolution urging the Government to take steps to 
get incorporated in the new constitution a provision to the effect that proprietary 
rights of any citizen in land should not be taken away for any reason whatsoever 
without payment of an adequate compensation. 

Mr. Brijkishore said that a variety of circumstances had thrown the country into 
the political melting pot. Revolutionary changes in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the country were in the air. It was right that the undeniable position of 
proprietary rights sanctified by a series of promises be secured by statutory provision 
especially in view of the Bolshevik doctrine of confiscation of private property. 
Moreover, in the future constitution, land revenue would be a transferred subject and 
their position could be easily attacked unless there was a statutory safeguard. His 
resolution provided that wherever the exigencies of the State demanded that proprie- 
tary rights should be taken away there must be an adequate compensetion. The 
joint conference of the United Provinces Landholders’ Association had passed a resolu- 
tion in terms of his motion and he urged the Government that if they wanted to 
avoid a revolution they should support the landlords. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaiidhry supported the resolution. He wished the safeguaad to bo 
in the constitution instead of by royal proclamation. 

Kunicar Baghhir Singh supported the resolution and thought that Government 
had not given any reward for the services rendered by the landholders in fighting 
during the Great War and the non-co^eration and civil disobedience movements. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir felt provoked by the extraordinary remarks of Mr. Joshi 
to intervene in the debate. He said Mr. Joshi was advocating Communism which 
meant confiscation while the speaker wished that the country should not go beyond 
socialism which meant parting with a share of the wealth for the good of the com- 
munity. That way England was the most advanced Socialist country in the world. 
He hoped now that Mr. . Joshi had raised the cry of Communism, the House would 
pass the resolution unanimously. , , , . , , 

Mr. Bajpai said the question had been previously _ discussed by the Assembly 
and the Government of India had recommended protection to proprietary rights in 
. the Constitution Act. The White Paper in para 75 proposed to give such statutory 
protection. Mr. James had already represented eloquently the dangers of Bolshevism 
and Fascism and the inherent futility of mere paper safeguards. It was leadership 
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of the landlords in a spirit of service which alone would ensure protection of the 
position they claim. (Applause). Mr. Bajpat promised to forward the debate to;tho 
Joint Select Committee. ■. . , 

Lala Bariraj Samp, while admitting that the relations between the zamindars 
and tenants were not so cordial as before, pointed out that the zamindars never 
lagged behind in protecting the rights of tenants whenever opportunity arose. _ 

Mr. Brij Kishorc, replying, thanked Government for the sympathetic attitimo 
and also promise to forward the debate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He 
hoped the resolution would be carried unanimously. 

The House accepted the resolution without division. 

Admission to Military Acadejiy 

Mr. B, N. Sfisra moved the next resolution that steps bo taken to increase the 
number of admissions to the Military Academy both by direct examination ns well 
as by selection from the ranks and that if this be not found practicable at present 
steps be taken to increase the number of admissions by selection _from_ the ranks and 
especially from Y cadets before they pass the age limit. He said with the building 
up of a new political structure the defence of India would be the increasing concern 
of Indians themselves. 

Capt. Sher Muhammad Khan felt that the standard of education impiwtcd by 
the Jnelum Jullunder and Ajmere military schools was not high compared to the 
education of those who competed with the boys of these schools and suggested both 
on grounds of economy and efSciency the employment of civilian teachers in these - 
schools. Their second grievance was that the sons of Indian officers wero^ not given 
preferential consideration in filling vacancies open for competitive examination. ' 

Mr. Totlenham, Army Secretary, said so far as the first portion of the resolution 
was concerned the intake for the Military was calculated on the basis of the 
me of Indianization and could not be increased without changing that policy. If wO 
present scheme succeeded there would bo a definite increase in Indianization. xic 
warned the members against undue optimism in assuming that _ beoau^ a 
passed in the entrance examination he would make n very good military officer, ibo. 
speaker had received disquieting reports from the comroandant of tho_ Muitary Acau- 
cmy. Brigadier Collins was very sympathelio towards Indian aspirntions, but no 
reported that between those who came at the lop and those at the Bottom there was 
a difference and the latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with the top men. 
Some of them had dropped and some had been put back. In fact the present 
entrance examination to the Academy was on a low side and the standard might 
have to bo raised. 

As regards the second part of the resolution it would be most unfair to decrease 
the number of those who wore taken by the open competitive examination. A c.aQets 
were those who. though they did not pass the examination, caught the cyo of tno 
Board of Examiners as likely to prove good officers. They were given no promise 
whatever and in the letter of appointment were distinctly told that they could join 
the ranks as ordinary sepoys and take their chance of admission into the Array 
Academy in fair field and without favour. He reminded the House that cdncatcQ 
men were joining as ordinary sepoys and the competition would be keen. Some of 
these cadets had already left servieo and some had been admitted into the Military 
Academy. As for the rest Government had recently asked the commanding officer 
for a report on them so that such of them as were found unsuitable could bo 
med that they had no chance of admission into the Military Academy and could if 
they chose leave military service, while others if they kept patience would have a 
good chance of getting into the Military Academy. Mr. Tottenham informed Capt 
Sher Muhammect Ehan that boys from Jultundur and the other two schools were hol- 
ding their own with the other boys and that suggestions made by Capt. Sher 
■ Muhammed Khan regarding improvement in education would bo considered. • 

Mr. Misra withdrew the resolution, 

; Ry. Passengers’ Grievances 

Mr. Gopika Mohan Roy moved the next resolution that immediate and adequate 
steps bo. taken by the Railway Board to redress various grievances of the general 
MavcUing. public and particularly the public travelling by the Assam-Bcngal Railway, 
Ho at length related the innumerable cricvnuccs and had not concluded when the 
House ad]ourned. 
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The Reserve Bank Bile 

8th. SEPTEMBER.'— The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced in the Assembly to- 
day. The President before calling upon Sir George Schuster do introduce the Reserve 
Bank Bill said that owing to the special importance of the bill he proposed to allow 
Sir George Schuster a longer statement than conventions allowed on such occasions. 

Sir George Schuster was cheered as he rose to explain briefly the object of the 
Bill. He said he was impressed with the full sense of responsibility in making what 
was perhaps the most important motion which had fallen to him as Finance Member. 
Sir George Schuster appeals 1 to the members to set aside personal or party con- 
siderations and act as a body united in the common purpose of promoting the 
security and stability of Indian finance in the future. He assured the House that 
Government was not proceeding with undue speed, at the same time the setting up 
of the bank was an important step towards the new constitution and Government 
were most anxious to take this opportunity to demonstrate in a practical manner 
that the Government of India were determined to do all that was possible to prepare 
the way for making the constitution a reality. Sir George Schuster explained why 
it was held that the only satisfactory way to frame the White Paper proposals was 
to do so on the assumption that an independent Reserve Bank would be in being 
when the time came for setting up the new constitution. In preparing the bill they 
had two things to work on, the bill of 1928 and the London Committee's Report. The 
committee proposed certain definite changes and recommended that several important 
points whereon it was unable to make final recommendations should receive further 
consideration in India. The definite proposals of the committee had been incorpora- 
ted in the bill. As regards the points which were to receive further consideration in 
India (and these included some points which were not subjects for legislation in the 
bill' which would have to be dealt with in subsidiary agreements) ho had 
not had time since his return to give them full consideration which they deser- 
ved and moreover Government desired to consider them in consultation with 
representatives of the Indian l^islature before Government could commit themselves 
finally to definite proposals. When the time came Government would be ready to 
assit the joint committee with definite proposals. All clauses of the bill including 
those which were based on the London Committee’s recommendations would be open 
for discussion in the committee. He hoped that members would enter the discussion 
with a strong disposition to accept the committee’s recommendations reached after 
prolonged, carmul and representative discussions in London. Sir George Schuster 
finally mentioned that the House would carry the responsibility of shaping the des- 
tinies of India under the new constitution. Strictly speaking, the wording of the bill 
would have to be appropriate to the existing constitution, but as the Secretary of 
State said they were desirous that the present legislation should be so framed as to 
be appropriate with the minimum change to conditions which would prevail under 
the new constitution. He appealed to the unofficial parties to elect such members to 
the joint committee who were best Qualified to give valuable counsel. The matter was 
attracting wide attention outside India and the eyes of many countries would be 
on these proceedings. As one who is proud to bo a member of this legislature, I 
would appeal to my fellow members to demonstrate once a^in how the Indian 
Legislature can rise to its responsibilities. 

'The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 

The object of this bill is to set up a Reserve Bank for India. The Federal Struc- 
ture Sub-Oommittee of the first Round Table Conference recommended that with a 
view to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and currency efforts- 
should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from any political influence, 
as early ns may be found possible, a Reserve Bank which will be entrusted with the 
management of the currency, and exchange. 

The financial safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference recom-' 
mended that steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian legislature fi Reserve 
Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as ■ possible. In. the report of that 
committee it was also placed on record that the Secretary of - State undertook ' that 
representative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation' of proposals for 
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the establishment of Eeserve Bank including those relating to reserves. A representa- 
tative committee vfns set up to give effect to that undertaking and a . copy of its 
report is attached ns an annexe. The present bill is drafted in accordance with the 
recommendations of that committee. Notes are appended explaining the provisions 
of the bill. A number of points had been loft for discussion by the Joint Select 
Committee. 

The third schedule of the Eeserve Bank Bill states that the following provisions 
are to be contained in an agreement between the Eeserve Bank of India and the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

1 . The Imperial Bank of India shall be the solo agent of the Eeserve Bank of 
India at all places in British India where at- the commencement of the Eeserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the banking department of the Eeserve Bank 
of India. 

2. In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf 
of the Eeserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was perfornaing on behalf of the Governor-General tin Council at places referred to in 
clause I, before the coming into force of the Eeserve Bank of India Act 1933, the 
Eeserve Bank of India Bhall_ pay to the Imperial Bank of India a commission 
calculated on the total receipt and disbursements dealt with annually on account' 
of the Go'vemment by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the Eeserve Bank of 
India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on the first 250 crores 
of such total and one-thirty-second of one per cent on the remainder, 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branch^ not le^ in number than those existing at the time of coming into force 

of tho_ Eeserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Eeserve Bank of India shall allow the, 

following jialances to the Itnperial Bank of India at interest rates hereinafter speci- 
fied, namely, (a) during the first five years from that time 3 crores free of interest 

(b) during the next five years 2 crores free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank or India an amount not exceeding 1 crore at 2 per cent, per annum, 

(c) during the next five years 1 crore free of interest and at the option of the 
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Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cenu per annum 

at the option of the Imperial Bank of India an 
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and (d) during the next five years in. me option oi me im 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent, per annum. 

c t‘ I mperial Bank of India shall not without approval of the Eeserve Bank 
ment c'om«''?n?o rnree”'^^ substitution for a branch existing at the time this agree- 

r Additional Dividend's The Eeserve Bank Bill also lays down the following scale 

of additional dividends payable to the shareholders of the^EeserveBank- 

loni“ls tU Bcc®. 4li8 CvfSr'ccnt. and so 

tong as the snare capital of the bank is five crores of rnnees fit if the siirnlua loss 

?a°l'o“rof suS c^efs un7o'’'th,; f I eSVf^ur crores ?f rupees 

m one-s?xtieth ; (b) out^of each ^fucSvo\dditinnT’'“ T?f 

crores of rupees one-half of the fraction navablo on?'^ nf 

half crores of the cxcprs • TiTn.rwio.1 j previous one and a 

of Leei^blhofonfrer dividend'shall be a multiple 

ted thereto being rounded np or down to S^ npL’rp«t of the surplus alloca- 

the share capital. ^ “oarest one-eighth of one per cent, on 

said^fractfon S“one sixtSh V"^or see. 44 is below five per cent, the 

six andtKcd of the diffcreLe between 

tho^'’Bald^Trnrtfon'^'or'‘ra®e-s[xttoE' Bha^^^ bo*in*crciR Hr®”- lofo^od or reduced 
the increase or reduction of the share capital, diminished in proportion to 

. \ Notes ok Clauses 

bilU- Y ‘^0 biU explaining the purpose of the 

Bank legislation^igllsand “192*8 BiU” '^o Eeserve 

of India Bill, 1928. V means the Gold Standard and Eeserve Bank- 

in 6ub-clauBe^'l3™'^th”dJto”^nnd following alterations (a)' 

been omitted ; (b) sub-clab?e (4) has becnT»'"ig pt"rluan'cS "oT t’hrcommittee’s 
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recommendation relating to this snb-ckuso contained in appendix 1 to the report. 
Their intention was to provide a statutory assurance to the bank when constituted 
that the provisions to chapter 11 relating to its central banking functions would 
remain in operation for a period of not less than 25 years, It is recognised, however, 
that the sub-clause is inoperative ns It cannot bind tho legislature in the future and 
it will be for consideration at a later stage whether this assurance would not be 
more suitably expressed in clause 58 in the form of a limitation on the power of 
the Governor-General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation of the bank. 

Clause 2 follows clause 2 of tho 1928 Bill. Some of the definitions have been 


omitted as unnecessary. The only alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d) where 
the definition of a good standard country has been replaced by that of a sterling 
standard country vide appendix 1 of the report (note on clause 2 (g) of the 1928 
Bill). 

Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in accordance 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of tho report. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is as 
indicated in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the report and the Rangoon register has been 
retained vide paragraph 2 of the report. Sub-clause (6) has been drafted with a 
view to riving efiect of the intention of the report and will require special considera- 
' tion in the joint committee. 

Clause 6 has been altered so as to make the establishment of a London branch 
optional vide paragraph 8 of tho report. 

Olanses 8 to 13 reproduce the proposals for tho constitution of the Central Board, 
the method of election, the qualifications and the disqualifications of candidates, the 
method of filling casual vacancies and the provision for local boards indicated in 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of tho report. 


Under the general head “tho board of the bank”, tho opportunity has also been 
taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of tho 1928 Bill so as to make the arrangement 
clearer. 

Clause 9 is new. It embodies the recommendations regarding rlocal boards in 
paragraph 9 of the report and replaces the scheme of electoral colleges contained in 
clause 10 of the 1298 Bill. 

Clause 10 embodies the recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of tho report. . 
It follows clause 8 of tho 1928 Bill mutatis mutandis. 

Clause 11 is drafted to give efiTect in a practical form to the intentions of tho 
comments in appendix 1 of the report on clause 11 tl) of the 1928 Bill. 

Clause 12, sub-clause (2), has been drafted so as to give efiect to the recommenda- 
tion in the last sentence of paragraph 7 of the report. 

The rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of the 1928 Bill have been given 
to tho central board and transferred to clause 52 where they appear as clauses (a) 
and (b) of sub-clause (2) (vide notes in appendix 1 of the report on that clause) 
Clause 13, sub-clause (2), is new and fills what appears to have been an omission 
from the 1928 Bill. 

Clause 15 reproduces 16 of the 1928 Bill with the necessary modifications to give 
efiect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of the report and the different mehod 
for the election of directors now proposed. Sub-clause (4) represents an attempt 
to provide “suitable arrangements for retirement by rotation” as recommended in 
paragraph 12 of the report. 

Clause 17 reproduces 17 of tho 1928 Bill with tho inclusion of the points made in 
appendix 1 (of the report. 

Clause 18 reproduces clause 18 of 1928 Bill with the addition of a provision 
designed to meet tho recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of the 
report. 

Clause 30 reproduce clause 43 of the 1928 Bill. It is placed here so as lo make 
tho arrangement clearer. 

Clause 33 reproduces clause 31 of tho 1928 Bill with tho following alfe’ution (a) 
Bub-claUBo (2) incorporates the provision regarding gold suggested in pamgraph 24 of 
the report ; (b) sub-clause (3) holding of Government of India rupe- securities, the 
provisions of tne l928 Bill, have been followed without alteration for^he present, but 
the point raised in paragraph 22 of the report is reserved, for ccJSlderation in tho 
joint committee ; (c) sub-clause (4) for tho time being gold has Hen valued on the 
principle recommended in paragraph 25 of the report, tho questtn of the allocation 
of tho profits, if any, on realization or revaluation being left formter consideration. 
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ThiB 'ivill properly bo dealt with in a separate agreement between the Government 
and the Eeserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the committee 
stage ; (d) sub-olauso (6) (c) gold seenrities have been replaced by sterling securities 
as recommended in paragraph 23 of the report. 

Clause 34 reproduces 32 of the 1928 Biil with the modifications regarding the 
Eupeo Eedemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of report. 

Clause 36 is now replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupee 
com between the Government and the bank. 

Clause (?) reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It has been transferred here 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provision regarding the purchase and sale of 
sterling exchange ■wde paragraphs 19 and 20 of the report. Clause 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation to 
sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it would 
bo inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the principle 
of this olauBO having been approved in paragraph 28 of the report. The detailed 
application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as recom- 
menaeu m paragraph 28 and the committee stage will offer a convenient opportunity 


T'v.P reproduces the old clause 45 vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the report. 

® givi^ the arrangements to bo made with tho Imperial Bank 
tinn unaltered for the present, but will be another matter for considera- 

tion in the joint committee. 


46 of tho old Bill but tho fourth schedule (old 
dcml SO as to providc for a maximum 6 per cent divi- 

27 of the report vide also note on the fourth schedule, 
the “ tentative working out of the suggestion contained in 

diffieultts^h appendix 1 to tho report. The subject presents scrions 

amioulties which wilt have to be considered at a later stage. 

uiaufic 045. Gcrtam modifications and additions have been made in tho rcculation- 
h? hire 1928 Bill and C firs? schedufc Thb 

renort AnnenHi^ii wth the recommendations in paragraph 7 of tho 

distrihntion^nnrl ^*5*^ amplified in uccordancG v?ilh current 

1928 Ml ha? Schedule, tho first schedule of the second 

aS e It in?t “dance with the latest information 

bill comes up foJ’final consi&tS^ information before tho 

of 6 pe/ cent to bf “ niaxiraum dividend 

minimum risQ of 1 8 dimini^ing by 50 per coot successively with a 

win to Ifr nnnJ* minimum dividend is 5 per cent it 

to five and three fnnrFh nnr°Lnf the distributable surplus rises to five and half crorcs 
mum is 4 ne7??nf fh„ '‘"d so on. If the fixed mini- 

proWs Ls ofth? p f ""d so on. This follows' the 

to. «'“■ 

X „ _ Indian Factories Bill 

select* t*p??imU^^‘’?honld T“dinn Factories Bill. Ho suggested that the 

knowledgt? of factnripq meet until January, 1934, and said two experts with 

tions. Ho -was not in ^^9 members of tho committee in their delibera- 

viuiiB. xio was not in favour of circulating tho bill. 

mndo°n*^n^^her°^of'’^r?^mm1. Commission on Labour 
These were pablished”^ w?fh ^5® “mendraent of tho Factories Act, 

detail tho Govem'ment of^n^in^^?‘rf ^931. After examining these m 

which embodied a^Jrcat *^cplaco tho present Factories Act 

tions that experienfe the proposals and induced some farther nltcra- 

coToring letter an^Kq?!?®?® The bill was circulated with a 
1932 and Government^ wFro Governments in June, 

8 were asked to forward papers to associations of employers 
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and employed and to other organisations or individuals who might bo interested. 
In reply a series of opinions were received discussing the bill and the original Act 
in great detail and after considering the numerous suggestions offered, the Govern- 
ment of India have framed the present bill. The substantial changes made in the 
existing law are discussed in the notes on the clauses. Nearly all the more impor- 
tant alterations are based on the Labour Commission’s recommendations. At the 
same time opportunity has been taken to rearrange the law and to revise its expre- 
ssions where necessary. The present Act dates from 1911 but since that date large 
■changes have been_ made by tho_amending_ Acts, and consolidation of the law in 
clearer and more logical form is in itself a desirable reform.’ 

The Tea Control Bill 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai next introduced the Tea Control Bill, a bill to provide for the 
■control _ of export of tea from India and for the control of the extension of 
cnltivation of tea in British India. The etotement of objects and reasons says : In 
October 1932, representatives of the Indian ten industry approached the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to securing their support to an international scheme 
for the restriction of exports of tea. The condition of the industry was 
precarious and collapse of many concerns imminent. The Government, therefore, 
■expressed their willingness to consider on its merits any practical scheme 
that might bo put forward. The Indian Tea Association acting for the industry 
produced a scheme which had the support of tea interests both in Ceylon and 
Netherlands East Indies. The main features of the scheme were (1) that the exports 
of tea would be restricted to the percentage of the maximum exports from each 
producing country in any of the three years 1929, 1930 and 1931 ; (2) that the restric- 
tion scheme would remain in force for five years commencing from April 1, 1933 ; 
and (3) that during this period the existing areas under tea would not be extended 
beyond one or two per cent, of the present planted area. It was, also, provided that 
the agreement would be enforced on each of the contracting countries by the 
Government concerned. The results of a referendum issued to all known estates 
have been examined and it appears that over 92 per cent, of the industry reckoned 
in terms of production have expressed themselves in favour of the scheme. The 
Governments of Madras, Assam and Bengal within whoso jurisdiction the bulk of 
tea in British India is cultivated are prepared to restrict the issue of fresh leases 
for tea cultivation for the period of agreement and have also agreed to the restric- 
tion of planting of areas already leased. The Indian associations have expressed 
themselves ns strongly in favour of the scheme ns the British interests. Government 
have, therefore, decided to give official recognition to the scheme and to give legisla- 
tive sanction to its operation. The Governments of Netherlands East Indies and 
Ceylon have already passed laws to give effect to the agreement. 

The Princes’ Protection Bill 

The House, then, resumed discussion on the Indian States’ Protection Bill. Mr. 
B. Das continuing his speech on the Princes’ Protection Bill said that forced labour 
was rampant in many States, if not all of them. He asked when the subjects of 
the States paid equal taxes ns those in British India why they should bo forced to 
carry out the behests mot only of the rulers but also of their satellites. There was 
a time when the Indian rulcrs_ looked to the interests ' of their subjects but after 
the advent of the British political agents, A. Q. G.’s and other officers who cons- 
tantly toured the States, the Princes had token a fancy to arrange shikars and other 
paraphernalia very often. The result was that the people were put to considerable 
inconvenience. While they would be equal in the federation, why should they now 
pass laws to perpetuate barbarous rule in the Indian States ? The Home Member 
himself had said that he was not in a hurry and therefore he hoped that the House 
would agree to circulate the bill. 

Mr. Ranga Iijcr offered qualified support to the bill and to the select 
committee motion. Pandit Jnwaharlal N^ru had already declared that the 
energies of the Congress were going to bo directed into two directions, one 
in agrarian revolt against the present system of zamindari and, secondly, 
against autocracy in Indian States. This bill aimed at putting down the forces that 
• collected in British India and invaded in Jatbas. He considered that encouraging 
of movements in British India even for constitutional agitation in an Indian State 
was an unhealthy feature. From his own experience of journalism he found that 
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the English papers were not so flagrantly attacking state administrations as a sec- 
tion of the vernacular press. 

Mr. (?. P. Singh ; — What about the Statesman’s tirade against Kashmir? 

Mr. Eanga Iyer I hope the Government will bo fair in treating all sections of 
the press, whether Anglo-Indian or Indian. 

, Proceeding, Mr._ Ranga Iyer, as a strong supporter of federation expected that 
tno States would rise from within and allow hcalty criticisms and lift themselves 
politically, administratively and constitutionally to the same status as Indian 
provinces. The measure was as compUcated as was ever presented to the Assembly 
and, therefore, the circulation would be very helpful and hoped that Government 
would agree to it till January. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that in effect the bill aimed at supporting maladministra- 
I'j States. Indian rulers had been agitating that their own Governments 

should have no connection with the Federal Government in the matter of law and 
order, but they wanted the Governor-General to bo personally responsible for the 
protection of their rights and privileges. They demanded reciprocal treatment and 
came forward for help to put down rebellion and agitation. The Government of 
India wielded power over Indian States, but it was very limited. Under the White 
^aper me ruler of any of the States and subjects had right of equal citizenship in 
Mntisn India, but that right was denied to British Indians. People of Indian 
btates had not even elementary rights ; they could not hold meetings to ventilate 
tneir grievances. In so many conferences on constitutional reforms all sides were 
subjeots were refused opportunity even to appear as wit- 
nesses. It might bo the first line of defence as bir. James declared on the resolu- 
proprietory rights yesterday, but the Government would bo disappointed 

last long. Concluding, Mr. JosW said 
rionnnrf « ^ritish Governmcnt intended staying on in this country, let them not 
1 ond if they did so it would bo to 

the eternaldiBgraoe of the traditions of British history. 

T j while complimenting the princes on the noble stand they 

rnuch to the disappointment of the Conservative and diehard 
and India, in asking for self-government for the motherland, said 
P’-'rices, if any, were prepared to make concessions of a constitutional 
P°°P*®' The speaker formerly favoured federation, but 
tho_ White _ Paper gave them a mongrel constitution. The Home 
Wnb making India safe for federation. As for bis other colleagues, Bir 

!.i ° 'iP an independent railway authority so that Mr. Bau, 

could over-ride the future Minister of the Transport. 

eround of coordination, taking away 
lio' wns'pnM^H™ The Law Member, without any administrative portfo- 

a fiiTuro^Pminnlii'rl!. w,th his other colfeaguos. The Army Secretary, being 

Amateur constitution give more attention to the Simla 

w^futnra Assembly. (Laughter). Mr. Glancy could bring 

Geore-e and enact them aa Acts of the Governor-General and Sir 

Sr^nd leavml thorn m lightening the labours of the future Finance Minis- 

GeLral task only of raisSg taxation for the benefit of the Govornor- 

Neogy enquired whotho^'t?. 0 / the federal constitution they were having. Mr. 

had^ofinimiv asked for this measure, because the princes 

ture and would have nothing to do with the British Indian Icgisla- 
/I? •• relations only with the Crown. 

Elation ^adcr the future constitution Icgi- 

ilr AW boi/®?b"l“®“^^ legislature, 

want motopfinn fro might bo the form of procedure, but the princes did not 

Tsked^for thU*i?mv“%°‘^®'^ ‘“® Govcrnor-Gonernl. Had they 

that the orielnnl on ° ®Tcaket next dealt with the clauses of the bill and said 

How con?dlnv nn°‘^o''S^®®®;.^21-A^^ meant it as ancilliary to see. 121 . 

rity ? Was it ^nifinnd° d treason without Owning allegiance to an autho- 
8ir rnmy fi. 0^°^ allegiance to the princes? 

Mr. Naomi ^ ^^® member explain the justification for sec, 125 7 

alliance. meant for the protection of certain Asiatic powers in 

allcglancftrieimbfp^Ms^f suggest that British Indians owe 

r, Neoyy . i^o ; eection creates a distinct offence. 
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, Mr. Neog;^ held that legislation was not patchwork nor scissor and paste work. 
Ho held that tho select committee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill never made 
the recommendation which the Home Member had claimed it had made. Mr, Neogy 
next dealt with the provision regarding bringing the States’ administration into con- 
tempt. He said that there were States in India in whose case a mere statement of 
true facts would bring them into contempt. Even the publicity of such true facts 
would be condemned under the bill. He reminded the Government of the words of 
^rd Irwin that the best way for the States to fight sccurrilous writings was to 
issue regular administration reports. That method did not suggest legislation of tho 
character. As regards reciprocity tho question did not arise as there was no press 
of any kind in Indian States from which the British India Government sought 
protection. Concluding, Mr. Neogy referred to the Home Member’s remark that 
federation could not bo built on the basis of distrust, but said that federation 
could not be among units in a state of armed neutrality. There must bo understand- 
ing and community of interests. What the Home Member was trying to create 
was distrust where trust was coming owing to the noble part played by some of 
tho princes in fighting the common battle for the motherland. (Applause.) 

Sir Coioasji Jehangir contended that the bill went no further than placing 
Indian States on the same footing as any other oriental State. 

Mr. Neogy interrupting said by the amendment to sec. 121-A the bill aimed at 
placing an Indian ruler in the same position ns His Majesty tho King. The Borne 
Member intervened and explained that it was not so. 

Proceeding,. Sir Cowasji referred to tho press clauses and contended that tho 
gagging of the press would do considerable harm to the States themselves. There 
was no doubt that tho administration of certain States was very bad and the 
Government knew it better than anybody else. It would servo no purpose to adopt 
hush-hush policy in these matters. In his opinion, circulation was most advisable. 
After circulation they would have a considerable amount of material to judge how 
far amendment of tho Penal Coda would servo their purpose. 

The Rome Member said that ho would consider tho suggestion and give his answer 
to-morrow. But, in his opinion, circulation would delay the progress of tho bill ns 
there would not be sufficient time during tho next Delhi session to again discuss 
and send the bill to select committee. However, the Government were anxious that 
the bill should be passed during the Delhi session and they were not prepared to 
delOT till this time next year. 

Cap. Sher Mohammad said that tho Indian States ns a body stood behind the 
British Government, They could not brush aside the contribution of the Indian 
States towards constitutional reforms. It was their duty to help the States who 
were constantly threatened by mischievous propaganda from outside. Speaking from 
his personal knowledge, ho felt that all troubles in Kashmir would have been 
avoided if a measure of this kind had been on the statute book. 

At this stage the President gave his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
Mody whether clause 3 amending sec. 121-A was ultra vires of the Indian legisla- 
ture. The President said that tho clause created a new offence, namely conspiracy 
against_ the administrations of States in India but it did not extend either personal 
or territorial jurisdiction as defined in the Indian Penal Code, which was within the 
competence of the legislature under sec. G5 of tho Government of India Act. Tho 
proposed section was, therefore, Rtira vires of the legislature, but in view of tho 
fact that Sir Harry Haig had stated that the intention of the Government waa not 
to punish offences committed by British Indian 'subjects in Indian States 
it was for tho select committee to see whether tho clause ns it stood would cause 
confusion and legal difficulties and whether it should be modified. 

When the debate was resumed, Sardar Barbans Singh asked the Government in 
how many cases the Government had considered memorials from subjects of Indian 
States. He supported circulation of the bill. The House then adjourned. 

9ih, SEPTEMBER Before resuming the debate on tho Princes’ Protection Bill 
to-day, tho President asked the Home Member whether ho was making a statement 
in view of Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s question whether the Government was iprepared to 
accept circulation before Jan. 17. 

Sir Rarrg Haig said that the object of the Government was that the Assem- 
bly should take the final decision on tho bill not later than tho next budget session. 
After going into details the Government were now convinced that this result could 
be achieved by the method proposed by Sir Cowasji. Tho Government, had. no 
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desire fo prevent the fullest examination of the provisions of the bill and they pro- 
posed that if it was circulated before Jan. 17, the motion for select committee would 
bo talom up after the receipt of opinions at the very beginning of the January ses- 
sion. He hoped the members who had already spoken on the measure would not 
repeat the same arguments again and delay progress. 

this stage Mr. Navalrai wished to make some observations. The President 
®J|'d that ho understood that the general sense of the house wae against continuing 
the debate but as some members said ‘no’ tho President put the matter to vote and 
b7 to 9 votes the house agreed to close the debate. 

Mr. B. Bus’s motion for circulation was then put and carried by 66 to 7 votes. 


New Capital Works at Delhi 


A large number of demands for excess grants were voted without discussion, 
but when Sir George Schuster moved for tho supplementary demands for Us. 9,81,000 
m respect of the new capital works at Delhi, Mr. Jagannath. Agarioal wanted to 
iinat exactly this programme meant. Ho added that if tho Government in- 
tended to leave a part of the offices in Delhi they would welcome it and if this ex- 
penditure was connected with the federal legislature tho house should know it. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster defended the Government’s policy both on general and" 
pratical grounds. He said now that tho Government’s credit was high and money 
’^o^'d be raised cheaply the Government were considering the undertaking of railway 
and other progranimes which should be remunerative and at the same time provide 
employment to relieve the economic depression. This unemployment was particularly 
bad in Delhi where a large population had been engaged previously in big contracts 
for building the new capital. The Government thought that in view of the fact 
that aepommodation was definitely needed in New Delhi and that tho return 
on capital would be 5 per cent for quarters occupied for a year and two and 
<1 occupied for half the year and in view of _ the 

tact that money could bo raised on 4 per cent the Government would bo justified 
in launching with such expenditure with a view to relievo unemployment and meet 
the urgent need for accommodation. As regards the question of exodus he was not 
ready to make a definite statement but informed the house that the Government were 
seriously reconsidering the position in the light of two factors. Firstly, tho shortage 
of water which was one of the chief reasons fov Government not enlarging the 
summer population of New Delhi would shortly bo overcome. Tho other reason was 
that they must look forward to conditions which would prevail in the future as 
(P,^®bers would recognize that when tho Federal Assembly came into being anything 
iike bimla would be increasingly remunerative. He hoped that the scheme would 
receive support from every quarter of the house. 

Dr. ^atiddin Ahmed and Mohammad Muaxxam Sakih Bahadur supported tho 
Woposal. Mr, B. Das, Mr. Amarnaih Butt, Mr. Jadhav, Sirdar Earbans Singh 
I'l . 1 .^' ““d Mr. G. P. Singh criticised the building programme and 

representea the various grievances of the members of tho Assembly regarding quarters, 

Lv ^^orge Schuster, replying, assured that all points raised would be considered 

nr Noyce. Aa_ regards the financial argument he said there were no signs 

I improvement in the revenue position, but such capital expenditure only 
undertaken which would not put an appreciable burden on the revenue 
position and aflcct the budget. 

The supplementary demand was voted and the House adjourned till the 11th. 


IsrPERiAL Bank Act Amend. Bill 
Sir George Schuster introduced the Bill amending tho 


SEPTEMBER :_o,r u-coryo oenuswr mtroaucea 
imperial Bank Act ns a corollary to the Keserve Bank Bill. 


Lao Cess Bill 

introduced a Bill amending tho Lac Cess Act with tho object of 
make fnmia ^ Bcvcn annas for a lac and five annas for refuse lac. to 

tho obiect Committee for extension of research work, with 



iiv appointment 

by tho Govcrnor-Goncral-in-CounoU. 
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THE RESERVE BANK BILL 

The Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir George Schuster moved reference to a Joint Committee of the two Houees, 
consisting of 24 members, to consider the Reserve Bank Bill and report by the 20th 
November. The Finance Member particularly referred to the fact that the Bank 
would carry no liability for the Rnijec Redemption Fund and that the liability in 
redeeming the rupees and the responsibility for _ the disposal of the surplus of silver 
would lie with the Government. As regards dividends, shareholders would_ reserve to 
a maximum of six per cent instead of seven in the old_ Bill and the minimum divi- 
dend was to bo fixed by the Qovernor-Qeneral-in-Council. _ All surplus profits would 
go to the Government. Other questions including the relationship with the Imperial 
Bank would be discussed in the Joint Committee, such ns questions of remuneration 
and compensation. Sir George made it clear that the Bill did not propose to set up 
a new machinery for the currency system in India, but merely set up certain 
machinery for working the existing system. Finally. Sir George Schuster spoke on 
the prospect of setting up the Bank at an early date and said the liability for tho 
total note issue stood on 31st August last at 180 crores of which 50 per cent should 
be in gold or sterling securities. Of these, about 83 crores were already in reserves ; 
as for the balance of seven one forth crores they had in the Treasury a balance 
of 17 million sterling of which ten millions were required for meeting maturing loan 
liability. They would have seven millions sterling in hand and a further transfer of 
six million sterling would provide enough to fill the gap in the currency reserves. 
Further, considering that they were valuing gold on the old parity basis they find a 
bidden reserve of 22 crores. The present situation was, therefore, not unsatisfactory 
and there was reasonable ground for hoping that the difficulties in providing funds 
in reserve would not be a factor which should hold up this project (Cheers), 

Sir George Schuster, referring to the main technical points, said : “Firstly, it 
was a question of the nature of Government securities that the Bank should bo 
allowed to purchase. The London Committee held that restrictions might bo unduly 
restrictive and the point had got to bo considered by the Joint Committee. There 
is a clause dealing with the Bank’s power to take in open market operations and 
discount bills. Then, again, the London Committee held that the old provision might 
be interpreted in too restrictive a way. Then there was the question of the size of 
tho initial reserves. How much must be held in the form of gold and sterling 
securities before it was safe to set up a Bank ? Then there was the question of 
proceeds from sales of surplus silver, because with the altered arrangements sales 
will not automatically go to the Currency Reserve. That question, afiecting as it did 
tho policy of the Government, certainly demanded tho most careful consideration. 

Another point was the proportion of Government of India securities to be held 
in the currency reserves. The Committee stated that the limit proposed in tho old 
Bill of fifty crores or one-quarter of the reserves might unduly restrict the open 
market operations of the Bank. That again would require careful consideration if 
gold reserves are to_ bo valued at tho existing parity. There was a chance of great 
profit being made either by the sale of a portion of these gold reserves or a revalua- 
tion of gold. If, at any time, a different monetary system were to be adopted, the 
question of how such profit was to be disposed of was one requiring the most care- 
ful consideration. 

Pundit Vidyasagar Pandya moved an amendment for circulation of tho Reserve 
Bill by the end of December, 1933. Ho asked why the Finance Member had given 
up the previous practice of circulation in such cases. Tho task before tho House 
was difficult, and the_ Bill could best bo considered in the light of the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee Report and the opinions elicited from outside. Ho 
had hardly time to consult _ his constituency representing banking interests. Tho 
heavens would not fall if his proposal were accepted. The Government could easily 
pass tho Bill in any shape or form as they had a clear majority in the House, and 
particularly when tho scramble for membership of the Committee was great. Ho 
- maintained that any bank managed by share-holders would be injurious to the 
interests of tho country, and unless the bank represented various interests in the 
country, it would prove a menace to the country’s prosperity. Illustrating his 
point, Mr. Pandya alluded to the fact that m the Bengal Bank, a majority of tho 
directors wore from favoured firms, Mr. Pandya, who had come with numerous 
statistics, spoke for a considerablo length of time giving figures of attendance of 
share-holders at meetings of the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Banks and afterwards 
at meetings of the Imperial Bank. He observed that tho smallest number attended 
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and virtually the Bhare-holders vrere in the hands of secretaries and directors and 
their friends who made the whole concern their domestic affair. The spirit and in 
some cases even the letter of the law, had been ignored, through the appintment of 
the same gentleman for seven years continuously either as President or Vice- 
President of a local Board. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, asked how these details were relevant to the 
issue, and whether the member was not taking away time which should be used 
in the discussion of the provisions of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Pandya explained that the Government wish to establish another share-holders’ 
bank of the same type, and ho was warning the House of the results of having 
such institutions (Opposition cheers). He then described how the majority of the 
directors in the Imperial Bank had been always Europeans, and how the Indian 
nominees of the Government had been persons like Sir Dlnshaw Wacha and Sit 
B. N. Mukherjee, the former aged eighty-nine and the latter above eighty, and Sir 
M. Dadhabhoy, aged sixty-five, who was not renominated, because the Government 
could not do so, when he was appointed President of the Council of State. Even' 
if these Indians bestirred themselves, there was a European majority against them. 
Then again, the Imperial Bank accounts did not show what the directors owed them. 
The Government contended that in a share-holders bank, the directors would bo 
independent of political influence. Ho asked whether that Bank would not bo run 
by one or two grand Moghuls, and whether the Government themselves were not the 
biggest pomical party in the eountry, nominating men who would reflect their policy 
(cheers). He asKed the House to compare carefully the proposals as regards the 
directorate as approved by the select committee on the Blackett Bill and the propo- 
ealB_ now put forward. Under the former Bill, there would have been a majority of 
Indians on the directorate. Now even if the share-holders exercised votes properly, 
Indians could man only half of the directorate. 

The speaker asked Sir George Schuster to refer the question of cut-currency, notes 
to the Joint Committee, and spoke of the hardship that would bo caused to Indian 
banks through the provisions made in the Bill, Ho hold that no case had been 
made out for compensation to the Imperial Bank and hoped that the London Com- 
mittee’s recommendations would be ignored in this respect. 

Mr . G.P. Svwh observed that political influence was not being eliminated. The 
Qovetnor-Qeneral_ was a representative of the largest political party, and his powers 
would bo exercised on behalf of the Secretary of State who was in the hands of 
the City. The speaker quoted from the Government Despatch showing that the 
Re^rvo Bank would work in co-operation with or on lines approved by the Bank 
m Engla^, which meant that the Reserve Bank would be an appendage of the 
Bank of England. Opinion in the country unanimously favoured a State Bank. 
The disappointing part of the Bill was that there was no provision that share- 
holders should be nationals of India. 


12th, SEPTEMBER ■•—Mr. Oayaprasad Singh urged that if the Reserve Bank was 
to bo a sharMoldKB bimk. then, let the Government have a moiety of the shares. 
Ito quoted Sir Basil Blaketts speech in 1928 in which ho had stated that no one 
who was not an Indian or a BrUish resident in India should have a voice in the 
managemept m the Bank. Mr. Singh expressed surprise that there was no such 

EnnI’f T* ’i pleaded for special facilities to indigenous 

banks, ns given to the Imperial Bank, and urged a revision of the ratio. 

spoko in favour of a State bank in preference to a 
nf hnlh If the Bill was to go to a Joint Committee 

Of both Houhcb, then the number of members on the Committee could be tu'cnty- 
eight, as was the case in respect of the previous Bill, 

‘h? Government would have no objection to 
adopt the course, if that was the general wish. 

to finnnpn adequate reserves in order to control currency 

from Said, that if by securing the management of the bank 

' AsscnSiIv^nn fh“t there should bo no representativo of the 

the dpcfsinn nf bo would scnously differ from the Government. On 

holderR’ hant ^o^ernment, whether it should bo a State bank or a sharc- 

that tL curi^P^r.^ the vote of his party on the motion. He did not want 

mat mo currency and finance of a vast country like India should bo controlled by 
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a few Bhare-holders. The bank, as proposed in the Bill, would practically be run 
by the Governor and the Deputy-Governor, who would be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and there was the further danger of the Secretary of State 
wielding his own influence in the matter. Therefore, the speaker suggested that 
the control and management should bo in the hands of Indian nationals. 

The President gave a warning that unless the members imposed a reasonable 
time-limit on themselves and avoided repetition of the same arguments, he would 
have to intervene. 

Mr. Ratnhrishna Reddi expressed the opinion that, if it was a shareholders’ bank, 
then there was the danger that commereiaf and industrial interests would purchase 
all the shares and dominate the directorate to the detriment of agricultural interests. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir observed that there was no need to delay sending the Bill 
to the select committee, because he held that the members had enough material 
on the basis of the previous Bill together with the London report. On the question 
of a State versus shareholders’ bank. Sir Cowasji maintained that only Australia 
and Sweden had State banks and both the countries were re-considering their posi- 
tion. They wanted in India an independent authority, which could even check the 
Government ; and if there had been one such bank, the Government would not 
have made mistakes as they had. A Eeserve Bank was intended to supply expert 
help and be at the service of the Government and the country from day to day. 
Sir Cowasii pointed out thct nobody should be allowed to have more than 
ten votes or Eupees 5,000 worth of shares, and therefore there could bo 
nothing like the Bank’s administration being centred in the hands of a 
few capitalists as stated by some members. On fthe question of the Eatio, 
Sir Cowasii differed from Mr. Mody, and maintained that public opinion 
to-day was stronger than ever it was for serious consideration of the question of 
reducing the present ratio. The Government alone could do this, as any discussion 
in the legislature would result in speculation. The Government must take the res- 
ponsibility and present a fait accompli before the legislature as quickly as they 
could. The Finance Member was aware of the present feeling in the country and 
Sir Cowasji hoped he would meet it. Concluding, gthe speaker urged the House to 

E roceed with the Bill, so that before Sir George Schuster left India, the Eeserve 
ank would be functioning (Applause). 

Mr. J, N, Aggarioal quoted from the “Capital” of Calcutta to show that gene- 
ral opinion favoured circulation of the Bill not for a long time, but in accordance 
with Mr. Pandya’s motion, till the end of December, in order to elicit public opin- 
ion, He strongly pleaded for the establishment of a State Bank, and asked why the 
London Committee had done nothing to remove the suspicion that an attempt was 
being made to shut out Indian influence from the Bank. 

Anglo-Indian Press Attack on jMahatmaji 

At this stage, the adjournment motion of Mr. Puri relating to the unsatisfactory 
reply given on behalf of the Government in the matter of criticism by “The Daily 
Gazette,” Karachi of Mahatma Gandhi and the attitude and policy of the Govern- 
ment disclosed in this matter, was taken up. 

Mr. B. R. Puri observed that it appeared that the gentleman who wrote the 
“Daily Gazette” article, was an Anglo-Indian. The offensive portion was as follows : 
“Most people feel that Gandhiji should be well smacked on the part of anatomy 
that Nature has specifically provided for the purpose. Unfortunately he is too old 
for this type of treatment to prove of any use. Certainly, his latest antic smacks of 
a silly old man entering his second childhood”. The writer had also suggested 
flogging as a remedy to put an end to Civil Disobedience, The Government of India, 
when questioned, neither approved nor disapproved of the article, and refused to do 
anything except forward the questions and answers to the Local Government. This 
was a failure to discharge the obligations of the Government, and was likely to lead 
to mischievous results. When Government members were asked for their views, they 
refused to express an opinion, 

Mr. Puri contended that the Bombay Government could not be unaware of the 
article. There was no use forwarding the questions^ and answers unless the Govern- 
ment of India expressed their opinion On the subject. The Government would not 
express an opinion. They would not consult legal opinion whether the article fell 
under Section 153-A, I. P. C. Even Mr. Sarma’a suggestion that the Director of 
Publicity should give a friendly hint to the writer to refain from writing such an 
atriole, was not acceptable. Concluding, Mr. Puri uttered a warning that it would 
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be highly mischievons and would lead to serious consequences, if tho Government 
gave discriminatory treatment, and allowed Anglo-Indian journalists to cscape tne 
law even they did a wrong to the leader of the Indian people, but put the law into 
force against Indian journalists when they committed a corresponding offence. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai considered that tho matter concerned all India and 
affected an all-India personality. Perhaps, if the Home Member himself had been 
present, the replies would have been more satisfactory the previous day, because in 
a way it had been admitted that the article was insulting and in bad taste. Mo 
asked whether the Government of India would have taken some action in simimr 
circumstances against an Indian newspaper. The speaker quoted Section ISl, Or. 
P. C., and said that the Government of India, if they were not partial to Anglo- 
Indian papers, would certainly have called the Bombay Government’s attention to 
the article ana taken action at least when the question were tabled. . 

Mr. iS. 0. Mitra said that it was deplorable that the Government, by their 
attitude, had confirmed tho impression formed some time ago in respect of their 
inaction against another Anglo-Indian paper for its article in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Mr. F. E. James admitted that the article showed bad taste and the remarks 
were petulant and foolish, especially when they related to a person held in great 
veneration. No one in his senses would justify such a publication in any respon- 
sible journal. At the same time, the House must have a sense of proportion ana 
consider the more urgent matters awaiting its attention. The speaker asked incid- 
entally why no member had suggested to the Government of India to take any 
in respect of certain cartoons In a newspaper published not far from here, which 
had caricatured three members of the Government in most scandalous terms. If the 
Assembly insisted on the present motion for the exercise of superintendence and 
control, the provincial legislatures and Governments would have every reason to 
resent such interference, because there had been no grave emergency compelling such 
a course of action. 

Sir Coivasji Jekangir thought that a misunderstanding had been caused and it 
would probably have been avoided if tho Home Member had been present the previous 
day. The Joint Home Secretary, Mr. Sloan, was after all a new member, and 
could not bo expected so soon to develop the art of answering questions, and would 
perhaps realise from this incident that it was not so easy for tho Government to 
give replies. Tho speaker did not agree with Mr. James, and said that it was right 
under tho present constitution, to control tho Local Governments, and the Govep- 
ment of India could not take up the inconsistent position of sometimes taki^ 
responsibility for the actions of Local Governments, and at other times not. Ho 
thought that the whole matter would have been settled, if the Government had 
merely said that they would give consideration to a matter on which members had 
felt BO keenly. The article was offensive to millions of this country. Mr. Gandhi 
was a man of international reputation admitted by millions as a great man (Applause), 
He did not care whether tho stupid article fell within the four corners of the law, 
but ho wanted tho Government to_ consider the matter. He bad never heard of tho 
paper before, but the matter having appeared in a leading article, notice must be 
taken of It. The tendency of modern journalism all over the world were to endeavour 
to bo bnght, and too often pass to bounds of good or even reasonable taste, and occa- 
monally lapse into vulgarity. This was one of those occasions which must bo deplored. 
The Government, however, could not take up a position different from that they had 
taken up yesterday. The Home Department invariably refused to interfere with tho 
normal administration. It was only in very major matters of policy and in respect 
of queMions relating to Mr, Gandhi particularly, that they had to take an active 
part. The issue really was whether this was a normal matter of administration. Now 
in regard to the control of the Press, their deliberate policy had been for many years 
to leave mattes to the Local Governments. When the Indian Press Act of 1931 was 
pass^, the power of dealing with the Press was definitely placed in the hands of the 
Local Governmpts. Only Government interfere in such questions. In this particular 
case, they could safely leave it to the Bombay Government. Tho article in question 
wonia have been lost in the obscurity it deserved, which would have been much 
belter tor all concerned including Mr. Gandhi, but it had gained tremendous 
i^irough tho questions and tho debate in the House, declared Sic Harry, 
Lo one wanted insults to be directed against Mr. Gandhi, But the question of 
taking legal action was quite a different matter. He moat certainly was not prepared 
to make nny suggestions to tho Bombay Government that any legal action should 
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be taken, and he hoped that the House would support the Government in the posi- 
tion they had taken up (Applause). 

Mr. K. 0, Ncogy, in a spirited speech, asked why the Government of India 
did not obtain leaal opinion on the article, when it appeared in “The National Gall’’ 
of Delhi. 

Sir Barry Baig, interrupting, replied that the Government did not attach any 
particular importance to the article. 

Mr. Neogy asked why the Government did not even obtain legal opinion, apart 
from legal action. He contended that if some action had been taken, it would pre- 
vent further bad blood being created and prevent some hothead, from attempting an 
outrage in Karachi like the one which occurred in Calcutta last year. He emphasised 
the need for the Government taking necessary action after consulting their legal ad- 
visers, BO that more bad blood might not be created and outrages such as the one 
that occurred in Calcutta might be avoided. Mere condemnation by the Government 
of the article in question was not sufficient. 

Mr. Mastcood Ahmed observed that it was such attitude of the Government that 
was responsible for the terrorist movement in the country. After all, legal action 
against the paper would have meant Rs. 500. The article was published in Delhi also, 
which was certainly an administrated area under the Government of India. Yet, 
no action was taken. Mahatma Gandhi was admired and respected not only by 
Hindus but by all Indians, and action must be taken against the written article. Why 
were the Government not consulting their legal advisers ? The attitude of habitual 
supporters of the Government like Mr. Sarma was understandable. They were 
responsible to their constituency, namely, the Government (applause), but the speaker 
had seen the Home Member for the first time lose patience and ask for a vote of 
the House. The motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

The Reserve Bakk Bill Debate 

ISth. SEPTEMBER ; — The resumed debate on the Reserve Bank Bill to-day was 
initiated by Sxr Leslie Budson, Leader of the European Group. On the question of 
the directorate. Sir Leslie Hudson agreed with Mr. H. P. Mody that it should in- 
clude representatives of leading commercial bodies, with a knowledge of financial 
matters. As for the head office, he suggested it could bo a perambulating one, as 
was the office of the Centr.al Board of the Imperial Bank. He did not like the 
stipulation that the directors of other banks should not be on the directorate of the 
Reserve Bank. He paid a tribute to the present Finance Member and his predeces- 
sor Sir Basil Blackett for having evolved a measure which, despite differences in 
detail, commanded the approval of everybody whose opinion was worth while in India. 
Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson urged that the House should not hesitate to send the 
Bill to select committee, as the establishment of the bank was a pre-requisite for the 
introduction of Responsible Government. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan welcomed the Bill, and hoped that everything would be 
done to remove the impression that it was intended as a link in the chain whereby 
Great Britain would bind India. Regarding the nomination of directors, the speaker 
6uggested_ that it could be made by the Finance Member now and by the Finance 
Minister in the Federal Government, subject in either case to the approval of the 
Governor-General. On the question of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Mr. Tham- 
pan preferred a State Bank and regretted that the papers were not availalable of the 
proceedings of the London Committee to show why they preferred a shareholders’ 
bank. He therefore hoped that this point should be kept open for discussion and 
decision by the select committee. As for shares the value of each should not exceed 
the Rs. 1()0 proposed in the Blackett Bill. Farther, he wanted that only nationals 
should possess shares, as otherwise the bank would be controlled by foreigners. 
While approving the proposal of regional registers, ho wanted that a restriction 
should be placed on the amount of transfer from one provincial register to another 
so that a definite minimum number of shares might be owned by the inhabitants 
of the locality. At the same time, he wanted one more director should be appointed 
for each region to represent agricultural interests. The tenure of each director should 
be three years instead of five. Mr. Thampan suggested that the first directors nomi- 
nated by the Government should be replaced by directors elected by the shareholders 
as soon ns the shares were subscribed. Ho felt that that safeguard was necessary as 
there was a tendency for directors to keep themselves in office. He referred to the 
instance of a company in U. P. where the managing director fixed up his wife in 
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his place, when be was appointed Minister in the province. As regards the Eatio, 
be suggested the appointment of an expert committee, with a personnel which would 
inspire confidence, to find out tho true facts regarding the Eatio in relation to the 
resolution passed at Ottawa on monetary matters and reaffirmed in London by the 
Empire delegates after tho World Economic Conference. Tho ratio question should 
be gone into for the purpose of raising prices. He next maintained that tho 
strength of the Gold Eeserve, which was put in tho Bill at Es. 35 crores,_ should bo 
raised to Es. 70 crores. Mr. Thampan asked what tho value of tho reciprocal ar- 
rangement, whereby the Bank of England would be the Agent of tho Eeserve Bank 
in England and vice versa, was. The Bank of England did little business in India, 
and the advantage of this arrangement would merely go to tho Bank of England. 
He thought that a branch of the Eeserve Bank should be opened in London as a 
symbol of India’s desire to break away from the dominance of the Bank of England. 
Concluding, Mr. Thampan suggested that those who went to the London Commit- 
tee should be excluded from the select committee— with tho exception, of course, of 
Sir George Schuster who could represent their viewpoint— as otherwise tho select 
committee would bo dominated by the London members. 

Mr. B. Das was, however, keenly critical of the London discussions, and ascribed 
them to the political influence exercised by Whitehall. He also criticised the gene- 
ral financial policy of the Government of India, and warned the Government that 
tho Democratic Party representatives on tho Select Committee would strenuously 
oppose the scheme for a share-holders’ bank. 

Sir George Sehnsicr rose amidst cheers to reply to tho three days’ debate. Sir 
George Schtister observed that there was very little to complain about the quality 
the speeches. There was one speech ho would criticise, namely, that of Pandit 
Vidyasagar Pandya, which was a general exercise in mud-slinging. Nothing could 
be gained by that. Those proposals were conceived in London in an atmosphere of 
trust and understanding, and tho Finance Member wished to transfer that atmos- 
phere to the discussions in India. The London Committee had been criticised ns 
packed. Ho felt that if the Government had chosen men for their ability to attack 
wo Government efiectively, they could not have chosen better men. (Applause). 
One member had said that the proposals of the Joint Committee on tho previous 
Bill had been brushed aside. Sir George Schuster reminded tho House that the 
London Committee had three members of that committee on it, namely. Sir Pursho- 
tamdns Thakurdas, Mr. A. Eangaswami _ Iyengar and Sir Phirozo Sethna. These 
members agreed to all tho main conclusions^ which had tho support of every ropro- 
Bcntative of every interest and every party in tho House. 

Some members had made disparaging remarks in respect of tho Imperial Bank 
retaining for a long time their Directors. Sir George Schuster felt that if tho 
^serve^ank could obtain and retain the services for a considerable period of men 
like Sir D. E. Waoha, Sir M. Dadabhoy, Sir E. N. Mukherjeo and Sir Purshotani- 
das inakurdas, they would bo fortunate indeed. One of the great practical difficul- 
tiM of the fuUire would_ be to secure directors of first-class abilities and experience 
of a Keservo Bank, in view of all tho limitations imposed on their selection. Ho 
Hoped If the Eeserve Bank was able to obtain directors of the class ho had 
mentioned, they would retain their services for life or for the period they could do 
active and useful work. 

fho Finance Member said that tho main discussion had centred round 
a fcnareholders versus a State Bank. It was universally felt that the control of 
Mrrency and credit should bo in tho hands of an authority independent of tho 
uoyernment. Eeecnt history was full of examples of countries being brought to 
^rious troubles by Governmental interference in these matters. Tho future Govern- 
ment would bo a popular one, and subject to even greater influences than the pro-' 
elected ministry would not have continuity of personnd 
wnicn tuo official Government had had. There was no attempt to set up some, sort 
authority for the purpose of diminishing the powers of tho legislature. 
TnfV Bank must become a trusted part of Indian public life. It must bo an 

institution, commanding tho confidence of Indian opinion. Otherwise, the 
wnolc purpose of the proposal would be lost. 

7 the incmbers had spoken in the light of prejudices born of past condi-, 
I'Skt of what was likely to bo tho condition in the future, 
i. • ^.nawor a shareholders’ bank was a part of tho principle of the Bill, it was a 
cchnical point for tho Chair to dcoidi^ but tho practical (side of the matter was that 
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consideration of the question, spread over years, had made the Government come to 
the conclusion that there was no other vray to achieve the object they wished to, 
except through a shareholders’ bank. He did not wish to exclude from the Com- 
mittee members taking the contrary view. He wished to launch the scheme with 
the maximum support from Indian opinion. He would, therefore, discuss all objec- 
tions with a view to finding means of meeting them, so that a better measure than 
that before the House might emerge from the Joint Committee. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to the question of the Ratio, and quoted at 
length from the leading article in “The Hindu”, of Madras, dated 22nd. August, 
which reinforced the speaker’s point of view regarding the Ratio and the rupee 
remaining linked to sterling. India, in view of her trade relations and external 
obligations, enjoyed enormous advantage in maintaining the stability of the rupee in 
terms of sterling. Sir George Schuster said that, in the meantime, he had been 
taking every opportunity to represent to the British Government, Indian needs for a 
rise in the level of prices, and added : — “We have undoubtedly influenced the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I know Hie Majesty’s Government are fully apprised of 
our position, and are taking our position into account in all they do. 

Sir George Schuster maintained that the position must continue, and warned 
those who were desirous of speculating that they would be very unwise in doing so. 

Concluding, Sir George Schuster said that the Select Committee could discuss all 
the points raised in the debate. Representatives of the House, he hoped, would in 
the_ committee stage, approach the task with the sole desire to devise something 
which would be useful to the new India, and not with minds filled with prejudice 
born in the past. He had no objection to accept the suggestion of Mr. Ramkrishna 
Reddi that the number of members from each House be fourteen instead of twelve. 

' The circulation motion of Pt. Vidyasagar Pandya was rejected, and the House 
without a division carried the motion for a joint committee. The House then 
adjourned. 


Isipebial’Bane Amend. Bill 

14th, SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly took up for consideration the Imperial Bank 
Amending Bill which is a corollary to the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Qeorge Schuster asked the House to refer the Bill to the same Joint Select 
Committee as would sit on the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Pandit Vidyasagar Pandya wished the Imperial Bank Bill had been put in a 
form which might have been better understood by the House. The Imperial Bank 
had not used its power properly. He hoped steps would be taken to see that no 
further obstacle was put in the way of Indian banks. The false impression should 
not be allowed to be created that the Imperial Bank, for the mere fact of being the 
Agent of the Reserve Bank, was a Government institution. People in this country 
had a weakness for Government institutions. Continuing, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 
said that the Court of Wards' monies were at present deposited with the Imperial 
Bank. Hereafter, such business should not be monopolised by that bank. He also 
gave an instance of how once two parties in court agreed to deposit money in an 
Indian bank in Madras and the Judge, in the absence of rules to the contrary, 
allowed such a deposit.^ Thereafter, the Government issued a circular asking the 
courts always to deposit money in the Imperial Bank. The Finance Member should 
make the position clear, so that people might not be misled. Further, supposing the 
Imperial Bank, which would hold Government funds, incurred loss, who would bo 
held responsible for the money lying with them ? The Imperial Bank should not bo 
■ allowed hereafter to style themselves as “bankers to the Government of India.” Pro- 
ceding, Mr. Pandya observed that during the discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill, 
he did not criticise persons on the directorate of the Imperial Bank but only the 
system under which the directorate went to the same persons in some provinces, 
even when their ages were between ci^ty and ninety. Surely it was time such 
superannuated ana physically unfit individuals were not selected to the directorate of 
such an important institution as the Imperial Bank. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the motion for reference to a select committee. He quoted 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, who expected the Imperial Bank to serve all sections and deve- 
lop Indian trade and commerce, and said that the bank had failed to come up to 
that expectation. Mr. Das also referred to the support given to the Alliance Bank, 
when in liquidation, but not to the Peoples Bank of India. The speaker asked for 
the repeal of the Imperial Bank Act. 
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Mr. Lalehand Navalrai and Mr. S. C. Sen spoke next. The former was critical 
of the Imperial Bank, while the latter stated that the .Bengal National Bank was 
given_ an advance of Rs. 20 lakhs on its liquidation. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster’s summing up was brief. Ho sai I that in public interest, 
he Would not reply to all the points raised in connection with the Imperial Bank 
now. The select coramitteo would hear both sides. The Bill was referred to the 
joint committee. 

The Merchant Shipping Amend. Biel 
On Sir Joseph Shore’s motion, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill was pas- 
sed without any alteration. The Bill related to safety of life at sea, and was in accor- 
dance with the International Convention signed in London. 

The Morshidabad Estate Bill 

A motion that the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, ns amended by the 
select committee, be taken into consideration, was moved by Mr. Olanegi 

Referring to the suggestion of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Mitra, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. Morgan that the decrees already obtained should not be light- 
ly reopened by the Manager to bo appointed on behalf of the Secretary of State, mr. 
Glancy said that this was a reasonable suggestion and would bo adopted. He hoped 
the amendments tabled regarding this matter would not be moved. 

During the third regarding, Mr. Baghalram Puri opposed the Bill ns a flagrant 
. ,., 1 . -t r ..,-. •• jigjitg given to courts of law. Legislation of the kind was 

. .ad would shake the confidence of the people in the impartiality 
: : as the measure aimed at declaring decrees obtained at consi- 

derable expense, even through the High Ctonrt, ineffective. The Nawab himself was 
responsible for this extravagance? The speaker wanted to know if the Nawab .had 
no moral obligation to pay his liabilities. The speaker would not bo a party to 
any measure which templed on the sacredness and sanctity attaching to judgments 
given by the highest tribunals of the land. . . 

Str B. B. Ohosh, Law Member, declared that it had been _ the policy of the 
British Government to maintain the dignity of ancient families, was it the in- 
tention of Mr. Puri, that the premier Nawab of the country should go nbeggmg" 
The speech of Mr. Puri was that of a radical who wanted to wipe out everything , 
ancient. There was no use defending creditors who had advanced money under the 
influence of speculation. The Bill had been examined by the strongest select com- 
mittee possible. The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Tea Eestbiction Bill 

IStb. SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly met to-day to dispose of severai official Bills, 
including those which came from the Council of State. 

Mr. Bajpai moving that the Bill providing for the control of the extension of the 
cultivation of tea in British India, bo taken into consideration, referred to the 
agreement arrived at between the Governments of India, Ceylon, the Netherlands 
and the East Indies and said that the Bill had the approval of tno Local Govern- 
ments of Madras, Assam and Bengal, who were concerned in the matter, and it 
gonctally commanded the approval of all interests. The States of Travaneoro and 
Cochin had agreed to abide by the Bill. 

Mr. iS. C. Mitra moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. The 
Government were helping the tea growers in bringing in the legislation, and ho 
BtrcBsed the case of small tea gardens which were started recently, and which had 
no time to express^ their opinion when the referendum was taken. He pleaded for 
special _ consideration regarding the quota of sneh tea gardens, ns they deserved - 
protection, in view of the fact that they had to spend more than the older ones. 

Mr. Bajpai alluded to Clause 23 which prescribed the manner in which the 
export quota should be determined. Half per cent provided ns the maximum for 
^’^tcnaion pf tea cultivation was a vital condition, and it would not_ bo posmblc to 
extend it in favour of certain classes of growers. Subject to that limit, the Govern- 
mcnt wonld give the small estates first consideration. As for amendmoDt of _ the 
constitution of the Committee, in order to admit labourers, Mr. Bajpai cxplninea 
the uinjculiy of legislating for nreos outside British India, for example, for Travnn- 
core nncl Cochin, and promised to place the suggestion before the Local Governments 
concerned, so that the latter might make nominations in consultation with represen- 
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tative organleations. Concluding, he pointed out that the Java and Ceylon Govern- 
ments hfel implemented legislation, and eo the Assetnbly would be well-advised not 
to delay passing legislation, as otherwise the tea market, which was showing signs 
of improvement since the agreement, might be affected. 

Mr Ahiul Matin Ghoitdlniry supported the motion. The scheme was well 
thonebt-out, but it had its attendant dangers, which must be guarded against. Many 
Indian gardens which did not export direct, would suffer most. Mr. Matin Ghou- 
dhury suggested that the scheme for restricting production must exempt gardens 
which produced only a thousand maunds or less. The speaker held tbat_ the Tea 
Cess Committee was wrong in spending £ 40,000 on propaganda in America, wh ile 
the sales there were decreasing, Ceylon tried propaganda and gave it up. \Vhy 
not they develop the Indian market ? The speaker urged the_ passage of tho Bill 
in the present session. He supported Mr. Mitra’s point that in the rales provision 
should be made for gardens started after 1925. -r ■ 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that he had received memoranda from Indian Tea Associa- 
tioas, showing that the Bill had the support of Indians, The Government had 
taken powers to see that tho smallar interests were safeguarded. He assured the 
House that, if tho necessity arose, the Government would reconsider tho matter, 
and would not hesitate to make necessary alterations. If any practical scheme was 
put up for regulating production of tea, the Government would give it the most 
careful consideration. 

Mr. J. A. Milliaan moved an amendment to clause 21, whereby tho Committee 
could make, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council, a con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of any international committee established for 
the furtherance of the said purpose in tna-producing countries generally. 

Tho Government accepted the amendment, and the Bill was passed. 


HoDES of WoBE in FACTOKIEg 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved for a select committee on the Bill to consolidate 
and amend tho law relating to labour in factories, Tho original Act was passed 
about twenty-two years ago, when many of the problems now facing them were 
unexplored and oven unknown. There had been three amending Acts, since then, 
and the present attempt was no more than re-arranging tho law nod revisiDg its 
expression where necessary. Sir Prank Noyce explained the provisions of the Bill. 
Eeferring to tho clause relating to shorter hours, ho said that shorter hours were 
an essential condition for any substantial advance in efiBciency, Moreover, the for- 
mer scarcity of Labour had also disappeared. A man who spent eleven hours a 
day in a factory could not be said to live at all. He was a machine. Moreover, 
reduction of hours would bring the prospect of employment to many at present 
unemployed. Ho regretted Mr. Mody’s absence. At present, tho cotton textile 
industry stood in the way of shorter hours. The speaker hoped that tho industry 
would, in the months that remained before the select committee met, find itself able 
to introduce this system. 

The motion for a select committee was carried amidst cheers. 


The Haj Pilgeuib Biel 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill to regulate activities of persons in British India 
who offered to assist Muslim pilgrims to Hedjaz, as reported by the select committee 
be recommitted to the committee. He said that last Pebrnary, when tho Bill emerged 
from the select committee, the Government were not prepared to take final decisions 
until they had watched the reactions to the measure. Now, their nronosal was tn 
send the Bill back to the select committee. ^ 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed, opposing tho motion, asked the Government to place all 
the documents in their possession before the public. He advocated circulation of 
tho Bill. Messrs. Sadiy Eassan and XJppi Sahib also opposed the official motion 
on the ground that the legislation proposed was unnecessary. The debate had not 
concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

16ih. SEPTEMBER :---Tho gdebate on the Haj Bill was resumed. Ghaudhri 
Muhammed Ismatl wished the Bill had been proceeded with, but did not obiVct in 
itB recommittal to tho select committee. 

Kanwar Eaji Ismail AH K/ian was opposed to tho Eprinciple of the Bill as thevA 
was no case against people who wished to assist pilgrims. However, the motion for 
recommittal to the select committee was an innocent one. 
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Sir Faxl-i-Eussain said that there were some bad guides and some good _ guides, 
and the Bill aimed at removing rvhatever defects could be removed by legislation. 
The need for recommittal arose, because the Bill covered some cases which might 
bo excluded, and had omitted others which should bo covered. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the House that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the Government policy was to discourage Haj pilCTimago. On 
the other hand, his sole concern was to do everything possible to afford protection 
and comfort to pilgrims and enable them to make the trip with all facilities and 
the least cost. Haj was a religious duty of Muslims, but from the Government 
point of view, it had another attraction. It enabled people to leave their surround- 
ings and through travel, broaden their horizon, and become better citizens. In 
Hcdjaj, they met people from all countries of the world. 

Mr. Axhar AH was heard to inquire whether this was an argument in favour 


of Pan-Islamism. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain said that the prophet of Pan-Islamism was Sir AbduHah 
Suhrawardy when he came out as a young man from London, and was appointed 
Principal of the Islamia college, Lahore. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain knew the outward 
expression and the inward significance of the movement, and assured the House 
that it not only was a myth, but that even the ashes of the movement were not 
left now. It was better for them to make up their mind to stand on their own 
legs in India, as Indiana. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hnssain said that the Government 
wished to encourage, not discourage, Haj pilgrimage. 

After Br, Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Anwarul-Axim had supported the motion, 
the Bill was recommitted to the select committee. 


Negotiable Instruments Act Amend. Bill 

Sir George Schuster moved that the Negotiable Instruments Act Amending 
Bill as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration. Ho said that 
if the Bill was sent to a select committee it would mean waste of time, but would 
raise no objection to the course if the House desired to refer the measure to a 
select committee. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved for a select committee, which motion was accepted. 

Other Bills Passed 

The House passed without amendment, the Indian Arbitration Act Amending 
Bill and the Cantonment’s Bouse Accommodation Act Amending Bill ns passed by 
the Council of State, _Mr. Tottenham observed that the Cantonments Bill had the 
support of the All-India Cantonments’ Association, which was an extremely efficient 
body, and kept a vigilant eye on the interests of the house-owners. 

The House passed the Bill amending the Dangerous Drugs “Act. 


Transfer of Aden 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Leader of the House, moved "that the Government of India 
communique dated the 20th June 1933, regarding the future administration of Aden 
be taken into consideration. Sir Joseph Bhoro said that the promise to give an 
opportunity for discussion of the matter was made ns far back as 1922. Indians in 
Aden numbered 7,287. out of a population of 46.628 and were against transfer, 
while the Arab population, consisting of 29,820 were satisfied with the present 
conditions, but feared that after the Indian Federation, Arab interests might bo 
Eubordin&tcd to Xndi&n iotctcstSi und tbcrc might be u proffressivo incrcnso the 
commercial domination of Indian firms. They wanted cWtwn conditions to bo ful- 
filled before the transfer took place. 

Sir Joseph Bhoro mentioned that the transfer of the civil administration of Aden 
was not a live issue, and did not rule out future consideration ot the question. The 
GovcTnmcnt, ho said, would not take part in tho diBcussion, and would forward tho 
Ticws of tho House to His Majesty’s Government, who would have to consider 
opinion outside the chamber and also opinion in Aden. 

Mr. Bhupat Sinyfi moved an amendment, objecting to tho transfer of the civil 
administration and demanding re-transfer to India of tho military and political 
control. Mr. Bhupat Singh asked why the Government had adopted an attitude 
of neutrality. In view of India attaining Dominion Status at some future date, 
they must have control of strategic points. 
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Dr. Ziatiddin Ahmed moved an amendment which, while emphatically protesting 
against the transfer of the Aden settlement, rertuested the Government to convey 
to His Maiestv’s Government the strong desire of the people of India, that the 
proposed transfer should not take place. Ho accused the Government of breach 
of faith, and said that the entire country was opposed to transfer and asked whether 
this was the reward for India’s services during the War. Moreover, who would bo 
responsible for the forty crores sunk in Aden ? , , i • 

Mr. B. Das supported Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment. Ho spoke bitterly against 
the Government attitude, and challenged Britain to refer the case to the League of 
Nations. When India was an original member of the League of Nations, _ why had 
the Government of India not the courage to approach the League of Nations 7 

Mr. Anhlesaria supported Dr. Ziauddin’s motion, and expressed surprise at the 
attitude of the Government which meant that the charges made during the speeches 
would go un-answered. He wanted the Government of India to join with the non- 
officials in this matter. _ , , 

Mr, B. R. Puri, on behalf of the Democratic Party, endorsed Mr. Bhupat Singh’s 
motion, although he feared they were playing a losing game. It appeared that Aden 
was already lost to India. He had very little hopes that Britain would reconsider 
her views in the light of the Assembly debate, which was merely a luxury debate, 
Naioab Ahmed Nateaa Khan said that the Arabs could not serve two masters. 
Separation from India would be in the best interests of Arabs, and would relievo 
India of a burden to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 18th, 

I8th. SEPTEMBER ;—ilfr. Jadhav, speaking first to-day, opposed the transfer of 
Aden, and said that a mixed meeting of Arabs and Indians of Aden had protested 
against the transfer, Mr. Jadhav gave numerous figures showing Indian investments 
in Aden, and insisted on investment if Aden was to bo handed over to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir George Sehusier intervened in the debate, with a view to giving facts about 
the financial aspect of the question. It was not proper to go a century back to cal- 
culate all the money spent and to add compound interest at four-and-a-hnlf per cent. 
If such calcuhations were applied, Mr. Jadhav might claim to bo worth five crores. 
(Laughter). Then again, the value of India’s trade depended largely on the protection 
of the British Navy, whoso burden the British tax-payer had borne. Such Naval 
expenditure would balance anything put forward on the Indian side. 

Sir George Schuster observed that the Government of India did not wish to take 
sides. The facts were that until 1900, the entire civil and militaiTr expenditure was 
borne by India. As a result of the Welby Commission report. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from 1901, contributed £72,000 which amounted to about half of the cost of 
the military administration, Bs. 21}{ lakhs. Later on, the military expenditure grew 
and in 1926-27 it stood at Be, 47)4 lakhs. On the first April 1927, His Majesty’s 
Government took over the Military and political expenditure, and India was to con- 
tribute £250,000 for the first three years, and thereafter £150, OTO annually or one- 
third, whichever was less. _ His Majesty’s Government were experimenting on a largo 
scale, on defence by air, but the maximum commitment of India was £150,000 
annually. As regards civil administration, the figures for the last seven years showed 
an annual average deficit of £66,000 but in view of the economies they might say the 
civil budget would balance. The financial position, therefore, was that, as a result of 
the transfer India would bo relieved of Rs, 15 to 20 lakhs expenditure, and might 
lose a lakh or two under the head “income-tax.” Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed had raised 
the question of the assest in respect of the public buildings and properties in the 
harbour. They were calculated to be worth Bs. 9 lakhs. When the Government of 
India took over Aden and the Bombay Government put in a claim for Bs. 9 lakhs, 
it was turned down on the ground that when one administration succeeded another 
took over the assets and liabilities free of payment. That was the principle on 
which the question of Burma separation was being discussed. The Government of 
India’s buildings were similarly handed over to military authorities when control was 
transferred to His Majesty’s Government. Water works expenditure was in the form 
of a grant to the Municipal Committee. Sir George Schuster hoped that these facts 
, would be givp due weight and promised consideration of the facts and figures nut 
forward by the Opposition speaker. 

Mr. iMupat Singh withdrew his motion, and Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment was 
.carried. Dr. Ziauddin’s resolution ran as follows “While recording their emphatic 
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proteBt against the complete transfer to the Colonial Office of the Aden Settlement, 
■which has for about a century been an integral part of the British Indian Adminis- 
tration, the Assembly requests the Governor-General-in-Council to convey to His 
Majesty’s Government the strong desire of the people of India that the proposed 
transfer should not take place.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Medical Council Bill 


20th. SEPTEMBER '.—After interpellations to-day, Mr. Bajpai moved the • 
consideration of the report of the select committee on the Medical Council Bill. 
He said that the three objections ■which emanated from the debate in the 
Assembly at its last session related to licentiates, the constitution of the 
council and reciprocity. The select committee had discussed and found a 
solution for all. He said that as regards licentiates, a reference to local Governments 
showed that they did not, with two exceptions, want any enquiry into the- question 
of raising the standard of education of licentiates on financial grounds. Therefore the 
other alternative was adopted, namely, the omission of an all-India register so ^at 
the sentiment of licentiates might be respected and they 'might not feel hurt. As 
regards the constitution of the Medical Council, it was altered in such a manner . 
that the balance had been preserved between the demands of democracy and the 
demands of education, as for reciprocity, the question was whether their qualifica- 
tions and standards could ns soon as it was established take up this question of 
standard. He referred to the foot-note to para 123 of the White Paper _ proposals 
in which reference was made to the bill now before the House. The Joint Select 
Committee was at present seiied of the question of the position of British- profes- 
sional men and the committee would consider the matter in all its bearings. Ho 
mentioned it so that there might bo no possible misunderstanding. Concluding, Mr. 
Bajpai expressed appreciation of the impartial manner in which the members of the 
select committee had approached their task, and said that if the Medical Council to 
be established showed the same spirit in the discharge of their duty as had been 
shown by the select committee all would be well. 

Dr. Ziauddin congratulated the select committee on producting an unanimous 
report on_a vexed question on which opinion was hopelessly divided. Ho emphasised 
that hospitals attached to medical colleges should be raised to the level of scientific 
clinics and should not be the same ns charitable institutions maintained by the state 
and local bodies. The medical college staff should not be entitled to receive any 
fee for service rendered to patients in hospitals. In his opinion, this would increase 
the efficiency of the colleges. Ho also suggested that contributions paid by patients, 
treated in hospitals should bo deposited with the funds of the hospitals ns donations. 

Referring to administration, Dr. Ziauddin stressed that the course of studies, 
the standard of teaching and examinations should be in the hands of academic per- 
sons, but appointments, promotions and control of the purse should bo in the hands 
of outsiders. 

rejoiced that the chief obstacle to reciprocity between the General 
Medical f^uncil of Britain and the proposed All-India Medical Council had been 
wmoved._ He suggested that the Government of India should get the Medical 
Council into operation ns soon ns possible and institute an inquiry into the adminis- 
tration and the standards of education of licentiates in various provinces. 

Af*"- endorsed the recommendations of ! the select committee, but remarked' 
that the_ poison was still left in the Bill in as much ns licentiates were not given 
recognition in the matter of voting for own candidates for election to the General 
Medical Council. Mr. Rajii emphasised that the principle of reciprocity should bo 
the basis of the Bill. Mr, Thampan criticised the various clauses and maintained 
mat the select committee report did not materially liberalise the original bill. 
He was Mtirely opposed to any burden on the taxpayer owing to the creation of the 
Medical Council. • 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussaiti felt gratified over the achievement of the bill. He said that 
the measure had been under contemplation for the past four years, but all along 
tno ^tiro body of public opinion had boon opposed to it. Now they had before 
on ..^uasure which had tho unanimous support of even the stalwart 

several i ushamed to confess that this agreement was due to 

"enders from point to point on behalf of tho Government in tho select 
had realised tho fact that for the efforts to prove a success 
a lair rAo^eo of support from nil quarters. . The object of tho bill 
at Homo ancT'-Aguiour abroad. To this extent tho result achieved so 


committee. R 
there ranst bo 
was efficiency 
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far \7nB satisfactory. He expressed sincere gratitude for the reception given to the 
measure and hoped that the House would pass the measure unanimously. 

The motion for consideration was adopted and the House passed Bill. 

Non-Indtjbtbial Employment 

Then the House debated a resolution moved by Sir Frank Noyce that having 
considered the draft convention and recommendation concerning the age_ for 
admission of children to non-industrial employment adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the sixteenth session, the Assembly recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India not to ratify the draft convention nor accept the recommendation, 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment at the end of the resolution urging the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps to give effect to the proposals contained in the amend- 
ment proposed by Sir B. N. Mitrn, the Government of India’s chief delegate at the 
session. The convention laid down the general principle that children under 10 
should not be employed in all industrial occupations. Mr. Jog, by his amendment, 
wanted the Government of India to accept Sir B, N, Mitra’s proposal specifying a 
list of occupations wherein children should not be employed at all, 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury quoted from the Government of India’s answer to 
the_ questionnaire of the International Labour Office and said that in all essentials 
their recommendations were identical with those adopted at the session, Mr, 
Morgan suggested that it would be good to tie the Government of India to all the 
proposals of Sir B N. Mitra and moved an amendment that the Government 
should examine those proposals and give effect on the lines of those proposals. 

Sir Frank Foyce said that he could not accept even this modified amendment 
because the question was not urgent. The Government’s first duty was to children 
in non-regulated factories like spinning and carpet-weaving. The Government of India’s 
and the local Government’s energies and resources should first bo utilised in solving 
the question of factory labour and labour in non-regulated factories. Then would bo 
the time to take up the question of labour mentioned by Sir B. N. Mitra, 

The amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was carried. 

Sdpplementary Demand Under Civil Aviation 

An interesting discussion was held on the supplementary demand under the head 
‘civil aviation’ for lls. 2,63,000 in connection with the agreement with _ the trans- 
continental airways. This demand came as a result of the recommendation of the 
Standing Finance Committee. Sir Frank Noyce said that throughout the negotiations 
with the Imperial Airways they had indianisalion of the service prominently in 
the fore-front. Ho pointed out that the majority of the directors were Indians. 

Sir George Schuster said that they were not out of pocket on this arrangement. 
Mr. Eanga Iyer, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Dr, Ziaudain and Mr. Moazzam Sahib 
spoke generally, favouring the agreement, though they regretted that the Government 
of India’s share was a small one. Dr. Ziauddin wanted the arrangement to be placed 
before the Assembly in 1939 for opinion. 

Sir George Schuster said that the arrangement for the carrying of mails by air 
mail represented a saving of Es. Inldis per annum. He bad no doubt that Sir 
Frank Noyce would leave a note for the Prime Minister of Federal India that this 
matter should be placed before the legislature or at least Dr. Ziauddin would have 
it discussed. The demand was carried. 

Public Accounts Committee Eeport 

Sir George Schuster moved that the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
the accounts of 1930-31 bo considered and the Assembly do approve the expenditure 
of Es, 25,388 incurred in 1930-31, representing the share of the Government of India 
on behalf of centrally administered areas of the cost of materials purchased for 
locust operations in that year, . . , , , 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohoudhury criticised the expenditure in the Post and Telegraph 
and Eailway Departments and urged on the Finance Member that there were items 
which required very close scrutiny. . , . 

Mr. S. C. Mitra criticised the system of accounts in the Post and Telegraph 
department, which was far from satisfactory. He said that the financial adviser had 
no staff and was overworked. Mr. Mitra enquired whether the large stock of quinine 
had been disposed of. As there was a general desire for a survey of the report the 
President adjourned the House. 
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21st. SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee. _Dr. Ziauddin’s speech was confined largely to the postal and 
telegraph accounts. Sir George Schuster briefly replied. Ho promised to have the 
report placed earlier in the session in future, 

Tbo Assembly approved the expenditure representing the share of the Government 
of India on behalf of the centrally administered areas in certain matters, and then 
adjourned till Nov. 13 in New Delhi. 


SPECIAL SESSION— NEW DELHI, 20th. NOV. to 22nd. DEO. 1933 
Mn. Patel’s Death 

The special session of the Assembly convened to discuss the Reserve Bank legisla- 
tion opened at New Delhi on the 20th. November 1933. Sir Shanmukham Chetly 
presiaea. bir George Schuster presented the reports of the select committee on the 
Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank Bills. 

■D adjournment of the Assembly to mourn the death of Mr. V. J. 

Ratei, Sir H. L. Mitter, Leader of the House, said that the Government would re- 
member Mr. Patel as the man who proved the capacity of Indians to preside over the 
aouse. Sir Brojendra said ‘Sir, since last wc met in Simla there has occurred the 
first elected President of this chamber, and I desire, Sir, to pay on behalf of 
inis nouse in general and the Government benches in particular my tribute to the 
talents of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and to express onr sorrow at his death. Before ho 
came to this Assembly in January 1924, Mr. Patel had already obtained a conaidcr- 
of parliamentary experience as a member alike of the Bombay Lcgisla- 
iT .“Ojlraporml Legislative Council under the Morley-Minto Reforms, 

no nad also obtaincd experience which later proved to be of the highest value to 
president of the Bombay Corporation. 

0''?'° to this Assembly in 1924 he came ns a member of a party 
tVAm i ® intention of wrecking the Reforms, including this chamber, 

think that this policy had already been considerably mo- 
nlSf was nominated as the candidate of the Swaraj party in the 
office of president of this chamber. I repeat that it was not in 
■'vrecking policy of the Swaraj parly that Mr. Patel stood ns a can- 
nv I,'" ^ statement of Sept. 2, 1926, delivered at the con- 

nf Im? „1 ‘ President of this chamber. Ho said :-“As some 

objccts— I will uot Bay the only object— which 
r'fS’? domonstMto to the British Government that 

and dpKfriinfiVB nrifipi qonftsrs described ns irresponsible 

have not been existing system of administration, are so because they 

shoL the snmf«n?r!i liT'* At an earlier date Mr. Patel had 

unon him to inin t informed, ho resisted the strong pressure put 

emde ami Innfrnl Of bis capacity to 

fhe befrinnimr nnri ^{cn i ■ *® f*9®®0 M*"- Patel gave convincing proof from 

President Tn Purpose in standing for election as 

Si and n “• ^ut a stout upholder of the consti- 

tutimi and a jealous CUB odinn of the dignity and privileges of this chamber. 

onininn ’hetwppn air w , recall the unhappy differences of 

Xt of Government of India. Speaking /or the Govern- 

citv nf Tnrlinnc^^frt rerDcmber him only ns (he man -who proved tho capa- 

to^mPMion^ f this Assembly: Sir, with your Icive, I should like 

few dnvs hpfnrA^*^b!a** incident which may interest the members of this House. A 

Ho wisbwl fn ood It,® folly realised it, that the end could not be far off. 

wife said “"'I .Lady Willingdon, and turning to ray 

measaira fni- “O to all . On my wife asking him if we could carry any 

wo we^e cnminl^n^ m particular hc again. said "'No, remember me to all.’ When 
to all nariipA-n 'ffX ®It®'^B®^. oiG to give you n message, a message of good-will - 

conclude^ Rir* j'^'® l®f? fit® ®i®lr chamber with a heavy heart. .1 ■ 

House to pTnrpca ti, y®”: ®flor giving an opportunity to all sections of this 

this Horn until to-wiH^"®® admiration and regret, to adjourn tho meeting of 
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Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Deputy President, said that Mr. Patel’s death, apart 
from being a great national calamity, was a personal bereavement to the speaker. 
Mr. Patel had won the affection of posterity by his worth as President of the 
Assembly. Ho was the greatest parliamentarian of his days and a vigorous and 
persistent critic of the Government. His ingenious brain knew how to make parlia- 
mentary procedure and practice advance the national cause and he realised that 
interpretation of the rules and standing orders gave him abundant scope for the 
development and protection of popular rights and privileges. It was Mr. Patel s 
assertion of public rights from the Chair that helped to dispel prejudice apd en- 
hance _ the prestige of the Assembly with the Indian public. He was a jealous 
custodian of the rights and privileges of the Assembly and was responsible for 
creating a separate Assembly department and removing it from the shackles of the 
Legislative department. He was just and impartial ns President, and ns a public 
man he was a staunch nationalist, a prominent Congressman and an ardent patriot. 
His thoughts while dying in a foreign land were about the independence of his 
country. 

Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami ifudaliar, on behalf of the independent party, said 
that the loss had come home more closely to the non-ofiicial than the Government 
side. Non-officials had come to realise that in Mr. Patel they had as President one 
who was a unique guardian of the popular cause and popular rights. Mr. Patel 
was throughout a valiant fighter who did not know how to yield, hlr. Patel’s 
dogged determination, his indomitable courage and his patent nationalism stood 
him in good stead when he occupied the Chair. Ho never yielded his conviction 
to expediency. Wherever ho spoke in foreign lands during his last trip he kept 
his old ideal, namely, the freedom and independence of India. The speater recalled 
how Mr. Patel wished to address the Indian Congress meeting at Geneva when bis 
doctors prohibited it. That speech, if it had been permitted, might have been his 
final peroration for his motherland. 

Mr. Mudaliar continuing recalled mournfully the galaxy of brave leaders whom 
the country had lost in quick succession. Pandit Motilal Nchrn, Sir Mohammad 
Shafi, Lala Lajpat Eai, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Mr. Sen-Gupta and now Mr. V. X. 
Patel had died and the tragedy was that they did not see on the horizon in their 
life-time even a glimpse or the future which they had dreamt some day India 
would have. Mr. Mudaliar hoped that their tribute would take a tangible form in 
the near future in the precincts of the chamber to pay an eloquent tribute to the 
sturdy independence and burning patriotism of Mr. Patel. 

He concluded : ‘Perhaps the best tribute will be given by that chair which will 
proclaim to succeeding generations and to Speakers of the Indian Parliament of 
the idealism that Mr. Patel stood for’. 

Mr. Banga Iyer, acting leader of the Nationalists, did not wish to speak of Mr. 
Patel ns a politician who was not an eloquent speaker but was a ‘tiger who mauled 
you’. He revealed the secret that the authorship of the section in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Committee Report of the Congress advocating Council entry belonged to 
Mr. Patel. Mr. Patel’s bouse had become a rendezvous where the Viceroy could meet 
rebels and if Mr. Patel had not resigned the Chair history in recent times might 
have been different. 

Mr. IT. C. Neogy, leader ofjthe Democrats, said as one who sat since the creation of 
the Assembly the best tribute bo could pay to Mr. Patel was that he created the 
dignity, prestige and independence of the exalted office of the President. Ho 
requested the President to take the lead in the matter of perpetuating the memory 
of Mr. Patel in the precincts of the chamber. 

Mr. Tamin Khan, leader of the United India party, said it was Mr. Patel’s elec- 
tion ns President that changed the policy of the Swaraj party. He joined others 
in their tribute. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the European group, associated himself with all that 
had been said by the previous speakers and with the universal expression of regret 
expressed in the House and outside. Mr. Patel had shown uniform courtesy and 
kindness to the European group and when he succeeded such a gifted man as Sir 
Frederick Whyte, Mr. Patel showed that he was a parliamentarian of no mean 
order. Mr. Patel’s record showed how he proved his promise of belonging to no 
party when in the Chair. 

Mr. Amarnath Dntt, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. Mr. B. V. Jadhava and Mr, B. 
Das also paid personal tributes to Mr. Patel as a sturdy champion of the rights 
and privileges of the House and the Chair, remarkable personality of unquestioned 
ability and an ideal of India’s youth.- 
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Tho President, Sir Shanmulcham Chetly, said the grief to him on this oopasion 
was ipersonal. As one who had worked in close association with Mr. Patel in the 
Swaraj party, Mr. Chetty said Mr. Patel was a great friend besides a great public 
man. Behind a stern exterior there was a sense of humour which made him human' 
although this trait of Mr. Patel’s character was not known to the world at large. 
Great as Mr. Patel’s work had been as an humble servant of the Motherland, his 
work as President would shine as that of the greatest of the presidents of the 
Assembly. Mr. Patel had no misconception in his mind ns to what was expected 
of him when he was elected to the Assembly Chair. There were those who had had 
doubts ns to the capacity of Indians for constructive work and Mr. Patel realised 
when he was elected as President that India’s public men were on their trial. 
Throughout his work both inside the House and outside it Mr. Patel’s great desire 
was to prove the capacity of Indians to shoulder their responsibilities. In all his 
rulings Mr. Patel maintained the independence and the dignity of the Chair and 
the House. 

It was true that some of his rulings were hotly resented by a certain section 
but reading them in the calm light of reason one would realise that in every ono 
of those rulings Mr. Vithalbhai Patel strove to the utmost to confine himself within 
the four corners of the constitution and rules and standing orders of the House. 
On not a single occasion was he actuated by partiality to the political party to 
which he belonged. In public life Mr. Patel was a great andlsucccssful fighter. He had 
an indomitable capacity for bard work and a mastery of details which all. could 
emulate. While it wiis for the future historian to sit in judgment over Mr. Patel they 
as contemporaries could easily give him an eminent place among the greatest sons of 
India. The Chair before adjourning the sitting promised to convey to Mr. Patel's 
brother the deep sense of sorrow at the loss sustained. 

21st. NOVEMBER:— The Assembly met to-day to consider the Reserve Bank Bill 
and the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill as modified by the Select Committee and 
presented yesterday by Sir George Schuster. Sir George also moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act 1894, tho Indian Finance 
Act of 1931 ana tho iSco Customs Act of 1874, 

Dumping of Japanese Rice 

Tho question of Indian Markets being dumped by Japanese Rico elicited a .heated 
discussion and Mr, Amarnath Dutl’s adjournment motion which was waived in’ 
favour of a similar motion by Mr, B. S. Sarma was postponed pending tho supply 
of fuller information by the Commerce Member who said ho had informally dis- 
cussed the question with His Excellency Sclsuzo Swada whose reply was most 
courteous and useful. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy wanted that the matter should be discussed ns a subsiantivo 
motion and deplored the helplessness on tho part of the Government of India ns 
suggested by Sir Joseph Shore’s admission that he could not discuss a foreign 
Government’s policy regarding its own tariff. 

As Mr. Sarma could not satisfy tho President that dumping of Japanese rico 
actually existed except that newspaper reports appeared to that cfiect and as Dttcan 
Bahadur Bumastcami Mudaliar was not sure as to whether the 7,000 tons of Rico 
which was unloaded at the South Indian Ports since November 8 last were Japanese 
or Siamese rice though carried by a Japanese vessel, the adjournment motion was 
postponed till tho next week. 


The Silver Agreement 

'5i>' George Schuster then moved the following resolution : — , 

“This Assembly recommends to tho Govcrnor-Gcnernl-in-Conncil that he do 
ratify the memorandum of the heads or Agreement entered into by tho delegates ol 
India, China . and Spain as holders of large stocks of users of silver and of Australia, 
Canada, United States, Mexico and Peru as the principal producers of silver, at 
the Monetary Conference in Ijondon in July 1933.” , ' , 

Sir George Schuster explained that the Silver Agreement would be of great 
idvantage to India without in any way having tied her hands do'ivn. , , 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Agreement saying that the failure of the Wotld 
^tmomic Conference was due to the Ottawa Agreement. . , 

Mr. T idwasoyar Pandiya was explaining the possible effect of this agreement 
on India when the Assembly adjourned for lunch. 
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°*‘‘SJl * KpM Ihc Hom« a«cepl<^ lie iceoMion nnd 
adjourned till the 23rd, 

WoKKERs’ Protection against Accidents 
23rd NOVEMBER :— There was rather n thin attendance o£ viHitotB in the 
eallerr ivhen the ABsembly met this morning to transact official bnsine^, 

® Joseph Shore's Bill which sought to give effect in India to the Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships was referred to a Select Committee. 

OFnciAE Resoldtionb 

Sir Franh Notice then moved a resolution recommending to the Govcrnor-Gcncral- 
in-Council not to ratify the Draft Conventions concerning invalidity, old age, orphans 
and widows’ insurance. 

Ih. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Sardar Earlans Stngk and Sardar Sant Sttigh 
giving qualified support to the Draft Convention said that it was a pity that the 
old Indian System of insurance providing against old age by joint family life was 
gradually dying out without being replaced by any other system and the need for 
protection of this nature was nowhere pressing than in India. Mr. Jadhav and 
Mr. Amamath Butt gave halting support to the resolnlion. Ditcan Bahadur 
Eamaswami Mudaliar complained that the resolutions regarding the draft conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference were brought piecemeal before the 
House, After Sir Frank Noyce had replied, the motion was put before tho Houso 
and accepted nem con. 

The second resolution moved by tho Member-in-charge of Industries and Labour 
urging the Governot-Qeneral-in-Council not to ratify _ the draft convention _ of the 
International Labour Conference relating to the abolition of all fcc-cbarging em- 
ployment agencies was also alopted without opposition, The House then adjourned. 

INDUN Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

24th. NOVEMBER The Assembly proceeded to-day. there being no qneslions, 
with the consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, 
the Indian Finance Act of 1931 and the Sea Customs Act of 1878, which was intro- 
duced in tho Assembly by Sir George Schuster on November 21 last. Tho object 
of the Bill was to amend the tariff on imports so ns to apply the rate of duty now 
prescribed for kerosene to all other mineral oils which evince illnrainaling capacity 
and could therefore bo used as substitutes for kerosene for burning in lamps. There 
were several amendments to the motion of tho Finance Member. 

Sir George Schuster explained that a legislation to put an end to cheap imports 
of large quantities of fuel oil, which was replacing kerosene was urgently callecf for. 
Kerosene, he said, was subject to customs import duty of 0-3-9 pies and excise 
duty of two annas 91- pies pet gallon, whereas these ohcnp subslitutcB of kerosene 
were free of any excise ^ty* Consequently the Governtraent were losing heavily 
in revenue. The Burma Oil Company,, which produced the same kind of oil, was also 
hard hit by the imports from Russia of light diesel oil. Thus the market ior homo 
production being narrowed, there had been a fall in excise revenue also. Sir 
George further said that the loss incurred on tho excise head was one lakh a 
month, while on the import duty head about one and a half lakhs per month. This 
liMvy drop in revenues the Government could not accept with equanimity. Ho 
admitted that the proposed measure was likely to hit tho poor consumers. But 
the Government would try to mitigate their hardships if tho Government found 
from actual operation that these fears wore justified. 

^,?”*P«».(l^adras) by an Amendment wanted circulation of tho Bill 
Sey Slf b^e“ba?d°£’ik°“' agriculturists, he stated that 

On Mr. n. S. Sarma demanding information ns to what attitude tho Oovom 
ment would take with regard to Dr. Ziauddin’s motion to refer tho Bill to a Reloet 
SehuBtor emphasised that he ■ would like tho Bill to Im 
passed by the Assembly very early so as to be in time for its considemifon 

Council of State on Becember^O- next when it 
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prepared to allow one day’s interruption in the discussion of the Eesorvo Bank 
Bill. But if it was the general desire of the House to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, the Government had no objection, provided the committee finished its 
work expeditiously. 

Moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, Dr. Ziauddin critidsed 
the object of the Bill as penalising the use of cheaper varieties of mineral oil by 
the poorer classes for illuminating their dark homes. Ho gave vivid description of. 
the extreme penury in which villagers were living and he wanted the Select Com- 
mittee to keep this aspect of indirectly taxing the poor in view. Ho told the 
Finance Member that the poor people of his constituency were so desperate in 
poverty that they prefer going to jail, only because they felt they would bo better 
fed and clad there than at home. This aspect might not impress the Finance 
Member, but it would create a big problem for Sir Harry Haig, Homo Member. 
He also accused Sir George Schuster and his department of perfect and stolid 
indifference to the law of diminishing returns. 

Ditoan Lalchaiid ITavalrai, supporting Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion, observed 
that the Bill was unnecessary as the duty on mineral oil showing illuminating 
capacity was already proscribed under the existing Act. He further stated that 
the Government was influenced by European oil companies to give preferential 
treatment to them against the newly started Indian companies. _ . ' 

Mr. S. G, Mitra asserted that if Indian oil companies were discriminated against 
by the provisions of the Bill, he would oppose it. As for the loss of revenue, Mr. 
Mitra suggested that it could bo made good if the excise duties on imported kero- 
sene wore equalised. While enacting this new legislation, the interests of consumers 
ought_ to be well looked to._ He stressed that ample provision should be made in 
the Bill BO that diesel oil used in machinery for the purposes of agriculture and 
industry might not bo charged at the same high rates as kerosene. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, assured the members that the interests of all 
concerned will be borne in mind. 

Mr. Thampan withdrew his circulation motion. Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, consisting of Sir George Schuster, 
Mr. F. E. James, Mr. B. S. Sarma, Mr. Anwarul Azim, Hnji Wajhiuddin, Messrs, 
Grantham, Ba Maung Maung, and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, iwas carried. The House 
then adjourned. 

Eeserve Bank Bill Debate 

27th. NOVEMBER ; — Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member, rose to move 
for consideration the Eeserve Bank of India Bill amidst cheers from all sections of 
the House. Ecferring to the work of the Select Committee, Sir George Schuster 
said: “On the great mass of what I ra.ay describe as the practical business machi-' 
nery involved in setting up a Central Bank in India, tho Committee cheeked and 
in many respects modified and rearranged the plan contained in the original bill. 
“As the result of all this, I can claim a very valuable piece of work had been done 
and wp had produced a ’better plan. Now ray object in referring to all this is 
not to indulge in flattery of the Committee and still less in complacent self-congra- 
tulation, but rather to emphasise the fact that a valunblo piece of work had been 
done through the instrument of the Indian Legislature on this matter and to 
express the hope that this valuable work may not be jettisoned,” Commenting on 
the important features of the bill as amended by tho Select Committee, Sir George 
Schuster said : ‘Most of the general or political issues aviso in tho first part of. the 
bill from clauses 1 to 1C. Then ns a separate class one must consider what I call 
the business clauses, tho chief of which are clauses 17, 18, 33, and 42.” Sir George 
made it clear that the Government had gone far to meet the non-official viewpoint. 
Touching the ratio question. Sir George Schuster emphasised : “Had tho Govern- 
ment felt that _ the introduction of tho bill woula be made an occasion for an 
attempt to revise tho present position, wo should never have introduced tho bill.’ 
Ihe question which wo have to put to the legislatureiis, whether they want tho Eeserve 
Bank or not. As to whether they want tho present ratio, wo do not seek to get 
any new confirmation about that from the legislature. That already has a statutory 
force. Wo do not seek or need to strengthen it.” With these words, tho Finance 
Juember conemded his memorable speech, lasting just one hour amidst vociferous 
cheers from official and non-official benches. ‘ 

Opposition to tho Eeserve Bank Bill was led by Mr. Sitaram Raju when ho 
moved his amendment recommending tho recommittal of tho bill to tho Joint Select 
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Committee for the purpose of making adequate provisions to serve rural credit on 
the, analogy of the Australian Central, Bank. He did, not deny the .importance, of 
the interest of the banks and bankers which the bjll sought to consider. But he 
stood for the greatest good of the greatest number and. in comparison with them, 
the- banks’ interests, he thought, were of second rate, imporance. Continuing,, Mr.’ 
Eaju attacked clauses 40 and 41 and advocated the divorce of matrimonial bondage 
between rupee and sterling, which was the result purely of executive action without 
any legislative sanction. He strongly urged for a provision in the bill for ,a separate 
department of rural credit to be kept distinct from all others as , iu the. Australian 
Central Bank Act. ' . . 

Mr. B. Das who wanted a State Bank criticised the .mismanagement likely . ip, a 
Shareholders’ Bank and specially referred to the Imperial Bank. He did not want 
that directors under the influence of capitalists’ votes, should be allowed t6 mis- 
manage , the Central Bank which be apprehended would follotv the institution of 
Reserve Bank on a share-holders' basis. The House adjourned at . this stage. , ' , , 

28th NOVEMBER The Bill was further debatedlupon'tp-day when the Ass’eipbly 
met with a larger attendance. Mr. B. Das wanted the nationals of those countries 
and Eominions like South Africa who discriminated against Jndia to be "black- 
listed” so far as any facility afforded by the Reserve Bank in Indii) was concerned. 
Mr. Bhupal Smgh sounded a note of warning that the members should proceed 
with ’ the. Bill rather cautiously as no assurance had been forthconiing, frpm the 
Government as to whether the Indian Icgislatufe would have the right to amend 
the Act in future. He added that the scheme of a shareholders’ bank had been 
formulated on the principle of brushing aside all political influence but if .the 
Gbveriibr-Gene'’al in Council in the future constitution were to mean “the Go.vernorr 
General at his discretion, ” where was the guafantee that political. influence from 
I^ndon would not be brought to bear through the Secretary of State? ,r 

Mrl S. U.' Miira said that the Government could not advance any, cogent and 
solid reasons against the proposal for a State Bank except that it would not., be 
free from political influence. This, Mr. Mitra thought, was absolutely untenable, 
because the directorate of the State Bank could be framed exacily in the same way 
ns the highest judiciary in the, land and the proposed Statutory Railway Board..j •• 

29tli. NOVEMBER '. — After the question hour. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, resuming his 
speech on the Reserve Bank Bill, referred to the disadvantages which the Opposition 
was suffering from, namely, the deadweight of voles of members of the Council 
of" State, the attitude of their leader and the absence of a chairman from' the 
Opposition.' Reiterating his faith in a State Bank, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed remarked 
that there were only two classes of pp'ople' wh6 supported ' the ' Shareholders’ 'Buuki 
viz., those whose conscience was in Whitehall and those who were willing to sell the 
country 'for a price or as a free gift.' Reinforcing his argument that the Reserve 
Bank must be a State Bauk Dr; Ziauddin Ahmed urged that the entire profit df 
the" Bank should _ go to "general revenues to lighten the burden of tax-payers'. 
Concluding, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said: “According to our experience of Tiidiab 
Railways, Indionisaiion of service is more likely in a State Bank* than in a Company 
managed' Bank. Moreover; a' State Batik will undoubtedly give much greater facilities 
to the land mortgage banks and co-nperative banks.” ' ■ 

Mr. James congratulated Dr. Ziauddin' Ahmed on his learned thesis,' although 
he differed from him. He found himself in agreement with ' the general p'rinoiples 
of the Bill, but opposed Mr. ' Sitaram Riiju’s amendment for recommittal -df ih'6 
Bill to a joint committee.' - . • . 

U. Ba Maung reviewed the Bill from the' Burmese point Of "View and favoured 
a State Bank, as the people of Burma being extremely poor could- not' afiiird' to 
purchaso shares of a Shareholders’ Bank. 'He further observed that each sharO- 
bolder; irrespective of the number of shares bought by him, should 'have 'one' vote. 
The rupee-sterling ratio, he held, should "be '-so • fixed as to raise prices. of the 
agricultural commodities. 

■■ RAat'Paramanaml supported the scheme df a' shareholdfers” Bank as 'it ' W0u|d 
mean-' democratic control over the bank. -Bhai P.'iramanand began his speech with 
the confession that he first approached the Bill with' sotrie' amount of suspicion a's 
;was paiural for a nou-oflicial member. - Bat ’after going through ■ Some 'literature 'on 
the subject, ho was now prepared to take 'a more Impartial view of it. He considered 
the question of State Bank versus Shareholders’ Bank was not very material to the 

•18 
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Bill. He could not 'also aubsoribe to the view that the Bank would fall into the 
hands of a few capitalists and tax-payers would suffer if the scheme of a Share- 
holders’ Bank was accepted. He could not agree that people would be relieved of a 
great burden if the principle of State Bank was adopted. 

Detoan Bahadur Ramasicamy Mudaliar emphasised that early passage of the Bill 
before the House would hasten the inauguration of full responsible Government at 
the Centre. He championed the scheme of a Shareholders’ Bank ns he was not 
inclined to think that the Legislature should interfere in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the Beserve Bank. Surveying, as he said, the situation from China to Peru, 
the speaker was convinced that post-war effort to reconstruct the monetary system 
in most parts of the world resulted in the establishment of Beserve Banks on the 
principle of the shareholders' plan. 


SOth. NOVEMBER : — At the conclusion of four days’ debate the Assembly adop- 
ted to-day the motion for taking into consideration the Select Committee’s report on 
the Beserve Bank Bill. Mr. K. 0. Neogy stood up to support the scheme of a State 
Bank. He introduced some humour in his speech, complaining against the changed 
outlook of some members over the question of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. Ho . 
took those to task who without giving reasons were now championing the Share- 
holders’ scheme, but who opposed it in 1927. While complimenting Dewan Bahadur 
Eamaswamy Mudaliar for the erudition exhibited in his yesterday’s speech, Mr. Neogy 
pointed out that his statement that the tendency everywhere at present was towards 
o Shareholders’ Bank was not correct. Mr. Neogy reprimanded Mr. Mudaliar for 
clouding the issue so much bo_ that after listening to his speech it was difficult for 
mem, and still more for men in the street, to make out whether the proposed Beserve 
Bank will be a Shareholders’ Bank or a State Bank. He regretted that even though 
the Secretary of State and the Joint Parliamentary Committee prepared to meet the 
Indian viewpoint to some extent regarding any legislation debarring foreigners from, 
bolding shares |n the Reserve Bank, the Joint Select Committee here nullified what 
he wanted to give. _ Mr. Neogy challenged Dewan Bahadur Eamaswamy Mudaliar 
TO take a plebiscite in the country on the issue of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. 
The result of such a plebiscite would confound the supporters of the. Shareholders' 
whom he \va_rned against the danger of installing the “Grand Moghul’’ at 
Whitehall in the position of complete sovereignty under the cloak of a Shareholders’ 
Bank so far as the country’s credit and currency were concerned. 

confessed that the British Government held the pistol on their 
head by stating that no Reserve Bank, no responsibiiities at the Centre. “Wo have, 
accordingly, to accept Sir George Schuster’s bill and try to move such amendments 
as may be accepted and approved by Sir George Bchnster wba is the representative 
of the subordinate branch of the Imperial administration’’, 

- Jehangir, defending the Shareholders’ Bank, pointed out that none' 

^ London Committee on the Reserve Bank spoke a single word in favour of a 
^ate_ Bank. He believed there was a distinct change in the mind of many over 
tnis 1 BSU& He refermd to the changes made by the Joint Committee in the original 
Sri ohoreholdera’ scheme acceptable to public opinion. Replying to 

In ^-2^, ® shareholders would not have any control over the management 
1 n atrectors, he asserted that substantial control over the directors 

coma bo exercised by the shareholders at the time of election. The speaker assured 
tne House thafthe Select Committee had done their utmost to secure the greatest 
percentage of shares being held by natural-born Indians. They got definite assurance 
irom the Binnnce Member. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir strongly protested against the 
??■ tssues on every occasion. Ho said ; “I have nothing to do 

'With Mahomedans and nothing with Parsees. I appeal to 
communal issue." 

♦tio county will be grateful to this legislature for its work in connection with 
Bank said Sir Oeorge Schuster, replying to the debate. “Ihis is a 
proposition and we proceeded all along on business lines. The safe-guards 
® *’ BO; prove innocuous and nugatory. 

KtinrnSnM ) 2 of iho Housc wcro now convinced about the utility of a 

which would maintain its independence of undesirable political 
So ..deprecated the idea that by dwalunting the unit of currency, the 
fistrihntmn°*Sf^'^^ country could bo improved. It would only alter fho 

Drespnt t It?' those who condemned the gold exodus that . the 

F e policy of the Government would result, according to the present estimate, 
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ia a favourable balance of merchandise between 35 to 40 crorea when the present 
fi lancial year would close. Referring to the ratio. Sir George emphasised : “We shall 
be deceiving the public and everyboay in this legislature, if we helped in opening the 
door danger, by re-opening the question. We have a_ responsibility. As this matter is 
to come up, we must incorporate it in the Bill, as it stands. As far as we can see 
there is no change in the present position. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju's motion that the Bill be recommended to the Select Committee 
was withdrawn. Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. The House then adjourned. 

Ist. DECEMBER The second reading of the Reserve Bank Bill was proceeded 
with in the Assembly to-day. Detailed discussions followed on separate clauses of 
the Bill and the amendments moved thereto. 

Mr. Yidyasagar Pandya, through an amendment to clause 1, sub-clause 4, fixing 
the duration of the Act, sought to provide that the life of the Act may be extended 
after 25 years by an appropriate legislation on the petition of the Bank made npt 
less than three years before the expiry of 25 years. Similar amendments stood in 
the name of Diwan Bahadur Eamaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. Thampan. 

When the consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill was taken up, _Mr. Sitakanta 
Mahapatra, the newly-returned member from Orissa, made a maiden speech in 
moving an amendment to clause 2, which sought extension of the meaning of the 
provincial Co-operative Bank so as to include the district co-operative banks. _ 

Sir George Schuster modified the proviso to the definition of the provincial co- 
operative bank so as to accommodate those district co-operative banks which were 
recognised by the Local Governments whereupon ilfr. Mahapatra withdrew bis 
amendment. 

A peculiar legal objection was raised by the Law 'Member when Mr. S. C. Mitter 
wanted to add to clause 2, defining the term “Governor-General-in-Conncil’’ as mean- 
ing “Governor-General in consultation with the Member-in-Charge of Finance”. Sir. 
Brojen Mitter pointed out that the acceptance of this amendment would infringe the 
rights of other members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council participating in the dis- 
cussions regarding the Reserve Bank Act that may be brought before the Executive 
Council. As the Amendment afiects the provisions of the Government of India Act 
it should not bo allowed to be removed. Mr. Mitra enquired if he was entitled to 
move an amendment restricting the meaning of the term Governor-General-in-Counoil 
wherever it occurs in the Bill. 

Sir Brojen Mitter replied in the affirmative, but that also would affect another 
section of the Government of India Act. 

The President amidst loud cheers ruled that any legislation contravening any 
provision of the Government of India Act would be outside the jurisdiction of the 
House, but it is competent by cn Act of this legislature to confer powers on any 
authority in India provided the conferment of such power was not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Imperial Act. The President, accordingly, held that the 
amendment was in order. 

Moving his amendment Mr. S, 0, Mitter said this was the test of the bona- 
fides of the Gpyernraent, if they really wanted in future the Reserve Bank to be 
free from pll political influences here or across the ocean. 

Mr. Yidyasagar Pandya wanted the meaning of the term •'Governor-General-in- 
Council, occuring 92 times in the Bill, to be clarified. 

2nd. DECEMBER: — ^Before the discussion followed on Mr. 8 . O. MittePs amend- 
ment, the President pointed out that he discovered that acceptance of the motion 
would lead to great anomalies in the Bill, as in certain sections of the Bill it would 
he meaningless while in some others it would be quite absurd. So he asked the 
mover to withdraw it. _ , , , , 

Sir George Schuster, objecting, said that he wanted an opportunity of replying 
to all the speeches on the motion yesterday and so he urged that the disoussion be 
continued. 

The President, agreeing, stated that at the end of the discussion he would take the 
motion as withdrawn but would allow Mr. Mitra to move this amendment to this 
effect at suhsequent stages where it will fit in with the clause. 

Opposing the basic principle underlying Mr. Mitra’s amendment, Mr. Tamm 
Khan warned the House not to show more distrust in the Governor-General as that 
would bring more safeguards and unnecessarily antagonise the British Parliament 
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vfhen the White Paper scheme would be enacted by them. He reprimanded Dcwan- 
Bahadur Mudaliar for his incorrect statement rcRardin)? the statement oE the Secretary' 
of Stale about Sir George Schuster’s conduct. Mr. Yamin Khan, ' continuing,- 
reiterated his faith in the executive councillors of British Indian character. ■ Mr. ■ 
B. -K. ZiaAirt :■ You are casting reflections on men of- your type wiom 

I do not want to come into the future ministry. -Mahomed Muduxem Saheb Bahauiw 
observed that if the amendment was carried, the Governor-General -would be placed 
in a subsidiary tposition. Mr. Lahiri Choudhtiry offered his whole-hearted support' 
to the motion. Mr. Ranga Iyer delivered a forceful speech supporting the amendment 
and criticised the White Paper scheme. He asserted : — We must not miss any 
opportunity to secure for our country its indefeasible right of unfettered f nancial 
autonomy.' -> 

Bcplyiug to the debate Sir George Schtisler appreciated the feelings of_ the mem- 
bers with regard to the particular amendment. Ho advised ' the House, ' inspito oi 
objection's raised by many to the principle and details of the Bill fo pn88 tho,.inea- 
sUre, and harbour no suspicion against the British Parliament. Sir ■Gedrge_ pointed 
out -that at a timb when Parliament was engaged in framing up a constitutional 
plan for india, nothing' woilld more help India’s cause Iha'n anything done to allay 
the bufepicions of the British House of Commons. He instanced the 'part' pltiyod by 
Indians at Otfdwd which Considerably advanced the constitutional discuBsibhs'. m 
England.' 'He assured the 'House that the future Governor-General even , ' when '_' ac- 
ting at his' discretion' could not ignore the Ministry of Finance as that would ''ihean 
a breakdoWn of the ednstitutiob.- ' ■ > ■ • - - ' ‘ . 

' Mr. S. C. Mitra enquired what decision Was arrived at with regard 'to thd'piit- 
tieular- place's where the Governor-General should act at his discretion. _ 'I 
The Finance Member told the House that it had not been discussed in detail 'SO 
fa'p, but the Qovernmrent of India would urge that the re'commendaiions ‘of the 
London Committee on the Reserve Bank 'id this behalf might bo' fully 'honoured. 
Ho also announced that this ' discussion on the preSeUt amendment would* bo ‘sent to 
the Seorefiary of- State. - ■ I! } ' 

■Thfr''(7/iatr at this'stago withdrew the amendment, as it appeared to him on fnt-, 
ther. consideration to bo in 'certain respects out'of order as was' pointed but jn"’th0. 
morning. < u • - . . . • • 

Tbere'being no' amendment, olnuse-3 was passed ‘nem con’. ' 

'’'Moving art amendment' fhab clause 4 be altered to mCart that the original ab'nre 
capital of five ororea of rupees in the Reserve Bank be fully subsoribed by.'tthe 
OovCrtrtmetit.'fSj. &aiyen jl/ifra' appealed to' the Government to allow freedom of'voto 
where there migh^be honest difference of opinion even to the front benchers in'',tho 
other, side- of the House. The House then adjourned till December B. , 
5th. DECfijVlBfeR .-—Supporting Mr.'Mitra’s .ainendment 'that the s'bafe-capitnl of 
the Bank be 'subscribed by the State, Sir. Amarnath Pwif’ 'criticised,; the exponents 
of the "share-holders scheme and .charnct'eriscd 'iheir logic' as fallncibuB. Mr: ,Jaagv 
emphasised that 'more’tnnn'thrc'e''Ccntral Banks during the pos'l'-war y,eaf3,frr®. 
started as State Banks. Mr. Anklesaria deprecated the nttltudq of those members 
who dominated by suspicion of the British and Indian Governnieiits which ' wds a 
reflection on their own covniryBieii." TTe ridinihd tbese meihijefs' and' said ,, their 
influenced by pro!::'/:'.r(: -l v.-ii'i;i;:-’ iii newspaper'A. . Sup'po'rtin^g 

Mr."S. 0. fllira,'Saraor '/&anf Singh s:.;,! t!;."! in ilic circuiii8tnnces"' in‘’, which the 

Bill was brought forward he had no option but to support tho Bche'roe of a' ' 

PZ' Francts DeSotna fpund,,i,n a Bbarebolders’ Bank the guarantee of, India s 
financial Swaraj. Diwan Lalchfind .Ndyalrai, while fully conscious, that their y,ptco 
womd be a voice iii the wilderness, warned the ofjieinls not tp ride- roughshod,, ^over 
Inaian seniiments. which were overwhelmingly for a State, Bank. .,.Mr. GaygprosaU 
jSwph, fnvournig Mr. S. 0. Mitra’s motion, observed that nothing bad happecsh 
since Jy27 to justify such change in the ntUtude of the Government whiph in Ih-' 
approved of the schciriB of Stale Bank. Mr-.-Jagannath Agartndl in nn.phlc speecn 
empbasiBiiig the common sense point of view challenged Sir George ’Schuster.i: to 
deny whether the shareholders’ scheme envisaged in the Bill would, not be n subject 
Of great influence to the Slate. If you 'analyse the provisions of the Bill in a ..piB- 
passionate manlier you will find you have nil what wo call public .. utility con^n 
and tUeMore the pnvnfe shareholders should hot come into the piciuro at, all.- luo 
Jndian wrernment, ho argued, acted so long as!, the balf-sooialiat,. Government by 

owning Eailwaysj mines, forces etc, "Why Bhould the. Government now fight shy, to 
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take over the Reserve Bank ? ■ Was it only because they feared that under the new 
constitution the centre of political gravity would pass into the hands of the 
Indians. 

■ After Sir George Schuster’s reply, Mr. S. C. Mitra’s amendment that the original 
share capital of the Reserve Bank be subscribed by the State was defeated by 76 
votes' against 33. The House then adjourned. 

6ih. DECEMBER : — Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya sprang a surprise on the House 
when he was called upon by the chair to move his amendment to clause 4 that the 
original share capital of the bank be seven and a half crores of rupees instead of 
five crores. Mr. Pandya informed the chair that he wanted all amendments moved 
by him to, be withdrawn, in view of the great success achieved by Government 
yesterday in getting the House to agree to the shareholders’ scheme by a majority iof 
43 though the Government had only a majority of three in the tdelcct Committee 
and as he felt that there was not the ghost of a chance for any unotBcial amend- 
ment being carried. Continuing Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya said, bow could any un- 
official amendment be .carried by. the House when the members were so hopelessly 
divided among themselves and, when several party leaders voted openly with the Go- 
vernment flouting the party mandate. 

The Chair inquired if Mr. Panday had the leave of the , House to withdraw .his 
amendment., , , • . . . - ■ 

Mr. Saiycn Mitra strongly objected to their withdrawal and cried, ‘no’ whereupon 
ihu.Chgir announced, that the House did not permit Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya to 
withdraw his amendments.: ' . • 

Mr. S 0 Mitra said that Mr. Vidyasagiir Pandya; did, neither express any inten- 
tion,, in the Select Conmittee for ipereasing the share capital nor gave any reasons 
to-driy for such 'an amendment. It, was absolutely untenable, ho said, that because 
the Government commanded a majority the opposition although in a; minority for the 
time being, should not press forward .its views which they were • bound to do consti- 
tutionally,, morally, and honestly. .Whether in 'a majority oi; in. a minority, Mr. S;i 0. 
Milfu affirmed that the position of the opposition was. unalterable. . , ,./ > 

• Mr. Amarnath- Dutt denied that the voting strength was overwhelmingly on the 
Government, side and, whatever might' be their'Voting position they owed it to' them- 
selves to the Government and to the country at large, to press their views before 
the Government. ■ ■ 

.Introducing a commupal question Mt. ,Mgstcood Ahmed wondered why his Mus- 
lim, friends blindly voted 'with the. Government side as they had not got any assur- 
ance' 'so far that even onq Deputy Go^erndr-of the Reserve! Bank would be appointed 
from, the Muslims. ’ ■ , . . ,,, 

Sjr 'Cdw'qsji Jehangif opposed, the idea of raising the share capital as the matter 
was',' hot a simple , one. Like water fighting, against, unfavourable levels, nobody 
coiild stop the shares of the Bank flowing from one , register to anpiher. 

';'Sir Qe6rg'e\"Schuhier said .that' he had hq^dbjection to, the withdrawal of. fji® 
njh'endment which was lost without voting. .j" ! 

I,., Mr. BhupatiSmgh .next moved an amendment providing:'that‘ the Government 
shall have the right to buy, up all sbayeSi'Of the Banfc-at any time" after the lapse 
of fifteen,,, years from the. date of the-i-Opening of the. Bank. He furihert'Snid that 
the matter jyas a very simpleane and not new in principle. He.cjquoted -linstances 
frohl' Austria, Czehoslovakia,‘'Pola(id;!'Hu'{)gary, and Lithuania, showing 'that, provi- 
eions eiii&tcd iti every country ehipowering the State to buy up all.'the shares after 
a certain period. ' The provisions they were going to incorporate rgight not ,^e vio- 
lated! but the policy' .fhe Reserve Bank might 'jjurBtfe 'in future iqi'ght be detrtmeufal 
tO' (he best interests" of^th’e country as, it iuvolve'd' couirol of currency and credit 
of the entire cofintry. ’ '" 

br, Ziauddin .supporting, urged < that now that the. Shareholders’, versus 

State Bipik question was seivled. no lime should be wasted ovendhat issue,, hut i.that 
they should concentrate on preventing predominance of lan oligarchy oven the 
destinies of the Bank. He held that in. the last analysis there remained no more 
than WO voters in each area and if the circulation was correct, after 15 years, let 

all shares .be n.cqnirrd by the State. ... ■ ■ . ...... I'l! i 

Mr. Sitaram Baju, supporting, did not believe in Mr- , Vidyasngar Pandya’s 
counsel .of despair. ^ He confessed that .he .w,nB buoyed by_ optimism of youth, and 
wanted everyone on the. opposiiioa benches to, have undying, 'faith in destiny. 
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T *^*®“^* Manair stated that the maiority of Indians outside this House at 
Presidency were in favour of a Shareholders’ Bank .'and Iho main- 

sh'rres of the Bank after fifteen years 
* u 1 ° 'rithout paying compensation to the Shareholders. Sir ' Cowasii 
shnP on sub-clause (4) of clause (1) which said that the Act 

r»“?" ’“force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until repealed. Under 
after^^s'yeara ““““teinea, the State possessed the right to buy up the shares 

was hotly contested by the Law Member and the Finance Member. 
j stated that sub-clause (4) of the clause (1) was merely an 
ho^wns afraid Sir Cowasji confounded it with clause 56 which 
r> 7 n rjl*., that the Bank shall not be placed in liquidation escept by the order of 
/■nnia f George Schuster held that the Government 

?he sharS iT ?fae?L‘’ WenXd."'^ 

^ ““d the President held that this legislature could not bind 
Tij-^ legislature not to amend any legislation passed by this House. 

TrniilH'hi.‘..r deprecated the idea of compensation as the Shareholders, who 

State wou^d buy^upau'^hlrel? that after fifteen years the 

nan^q’ “PP“®®d the amendment as the provisions of the Indian Com- 

P“"'f regarding liquidation would not apply. 

werfl Gi>igh_ inquired if the non-ofiSoial members of the Assembly 

the bringi^ a Bill amending this Bill before the House without 

cue sanctmn of the Governor-General. 

and ffio Go^.ernment feared that the capitalists of Bombay 

Q- ’ f**? directorate, would control the woole show, 

division nni Sc^ster s reply, Mr._ Bhupat Sing’s motion was pressed to 

defeated 9A f time the Opposition party was heavily. 

Urged that separate registers of shareholders be maintained 
Lahore ?’nnrnn.S= Beffi'i Madras and Eangoon but also in Karachi, 

50 to “wnpore and Fatna. The amendment was put to vote and was lost by 

concentration of shares in the hands of a few 
allowed tri TimS' “■ ““ amendment to the effect that no person bo 

the hold?n^ than 200 shares. Mr. Sitakania Mahapaira wanted to limit 

sunomied ^Tr Mfr,!''®® 5^ individual to 50 shares. Mr. Bhupat Singh 

the ^aioritv of ehnlpa reasonable fear of a few capitalists capturing 

to its area/dptrimonf® manipulating the credit and currency of the country 

prevent a Lrinnfl Wt, ¥“.‘^““1?^^ ‘ps acceptance of the present amendment would 
Sed th^hnnlf to hp h® ‘".t Mr. Sitaram Raju supporting Mr. Mitra 

S“ ttty XingT to%SsM«\he ISilft; “Sad- 

.. ai ’ sL^SolSS'M. 'T, Sir AKl!«SSj.S'&^ 

not prove b^n^cifPtoThf opposed the motion, as he held it would 

cornerW of Rhnri ^'o Studd opposing thought that . 

imaginatfon Rain a® sterilisation were mere bogies of their 

the amendme^^ "^hv ^rtsh7Zamachanar stroD^ly advocated the acceptanco of 

swf woZ? ridiculed the idea that free marketing in 

uncoffl„romtlw^°„ff&‘^ by its acceptance. Sir George Schuster revealefan 
ideas of nlncimf ®®y*"E , ^bat the Government were not to bo guided by 

right amf nmner j®*^®n obligation, but by what was considered to be 

tb^t the attitude ‘ Bahadur Ramasicami Mudaliar strongly protested, saying 

of votes in P*°'i?®®. ^f®®’^®*' ^®® explicable becanso ho had a majority 

remark. pocket. Ho took strong exception to Bir George Bchustcni ■ 

T0l^^48“"qtin “fM uul ® of one 

alloUcd shmeTbo that not more than 25 per cent, of the 

uiicu Buares DO transferred outside the area was n^atived. 
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In another amendment Mr, Bhupat Singh wanted that as soon as a shareholder 
retires from India permanently, he does cease to be a shareholder and to receive 
dividend or bonus as also to be incapable of esercisin^ vote”. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
drew pointed attention to the fact that the Bill would make no provision on that 
behalf. 

Sir George Schuster disagreed. Sir B. L. Hitter held that notwithstanding 
the shareholders, name being on the register there were other provisions in the Bill 
disqualifying the receipt of dividend or exercise of vote. 

The President remarked that the Bill was vague on this point. 

Sir George Schuster admitted that there was lacuna promised to remove it. 

The President ruled that Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment be held in abeyance. 

Mr. Thampan moved an amendment to provide that only the companies 75 per 
cent of whoso capital were held by Indians be entitled to Be shareholders of the 
company. 

Sir George Schuster opposed this motion on the ground of difficulty in scrutini- 
sing the shareholders’ last. The Joint Select Committee had discussed the question 
and endorsed the present provision. On Sir George Schuster’s promising to modify 
the Bill to a certain extent in the light of the criticism of the House its further 
consideration was postponed. 

The adjournment motion in the Assembly raised by Mr. B. Das over the 
Sccretery of State’s Memorandum and evidence cefore the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee denying India the right to retaliate against the Dominions was talked out 
after numerous speeches indicating unanimity and depth of feeling. 


Sth. DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar's 
amendment urging at least 70 per cent, of the total number of shares of the Bank 
to be held always by Indian nationals. 

The amendment was however pressed to division. While most sections of the 
House reached an agreement that in the rule-making sections of the Bill provisions 
be made to secure 75 per cent, shares to Indians and that agreement was accepted 
by Sir Brojendra Mitter, Leader of the Hoose, Sir George Schuster took up an un- 
relenting attitude. The agreement, therefore, fell through. Consequent upon this 
eleventh hour development, Mr. E. C. Neogy, leader of the Democratio Party, 
challenged a division. The amendment was declared lost by 52 voting against 34. 

Sir George Schuster accepted Mr. Gaga Prosad Singh’s amendment eliminating 
all rights except that of selling of shares of shareholders who cease to be residents 
of British India. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his amendment, as the purpose was served by the 
previous amendment. 

Another amendment which was accepted by the Government was by Mr. Axhar 
Ali, the object of which was to associate the committee of two elected members of the 
Assembly and one elected member of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses with the central board of the Reserve 
Bank for making public the issue of shares and looking after the first allotment 
thereof. 

When Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was in the Chair, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment to prevent the holding of more than 250 shares by any individual 
came up for consideration. The Deputy President allowed the amendment, but Sir 
Lancelot Graham objected on the ground that a very much similar amendment 
was rejected yesterday and they had insufficient notice. The House was divided on 
the amendment, which was lost by 63 voting against and 28 for. 


9lh DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on the amendments to clause 5 by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to the effect that the share-capital of the Reserve Bank bo 
increased or decreased on the recommendation of the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council and with the approval of the 
Central Legislature to such an extent and manner as may be determined by the 
Bank in a general meeting. As there were certain controversial amendments to 
clause 4 still to be disposed of, the President ruled that the clause be held over. 

To the agreeable surprise of Dr. Ziauddin, Sir George Schuster accepted without 
even a verbal change his amendment. The only other amendment to clause 5 also 
being accepted by the Government, clause 5 was passed. 
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To clause 6, Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that the Bank should as soon 
ns possible establish offices not only in Bombay, Oalcutta, Pelhi, Madras and-. 
Rangoon but also in Karachi,. Lahore and Oavynpore. Mr. Lalchand. Navalrai .wanted 
a branch or agency to lie opened at Karachi. Lala Brijkiahore wanted a branch . at 
Cawnpore. Mr. 0. Sullivan stressed the importance of a branch being opened at 
Karachi. Mr. O’Sullivan pleading for Karachi referred tp the Sukkut Barrage, .one 
of the wonders of Modern India which would ultimately make Karachi onq of the 
most important ports of India, outstripping .and outdistancipg Bombay. 

Sir George Schuster opposed saying that the Government would leave the' decision 
of the question to the Central Board. This amendment was pressed to a division 
and. was lost by 47 voting against and 39 for. . i 

In moving his amendment to clause 6, that the Reserve Bank do open a branch 
at London, Mr. .N. 0. Mitra wanted that the Indians should have esperieuce 'iu 
inter-national money market. Moreover, he said, there was a general apprehension 
in public mind that if the Bank of England represented the Reserve Bank of India, 
it would be dominated by- the city interests of London. ■ - 

Mr. Bhupal Singh strongly supported the amendment on the ground -that the' , 
Indians bad a largo ground, that the Indians had a large public debt to discharge 
and enormous home charges to pay. To discharge these onerous duties it 'Stood to 
common sense ■ that an Indian controlled branch of the Reserve Bank should be 
opened in Loudon from the very inception. ■ ‘ ' " " . ■ 

Sir Oeorge Schuster thought it was almost a practical certainty that the Central 
Board of the Reserve Bank vtould open a branch in London but he did not like 
any statutory enforcement of such a provision and cited the instance of the Central - 
Bank of South Africa which has no branch in London but transacted a. huge 
business of selling gold through the Bank of England. Sir Oeorge- Schuster,- con- 
tinuing, said if once a branch be opened in London it would have to be. maintained. ■ 
The motion was then pressed to a division, resulting in, the first victory of the 
opposition over the Reserve Bank Bill. The amendment of Mr. Thampan to clause 
7- of the Bill increasing the powers of the shareholders at general meetings for- con- 
ducting the business and administration of the Bank was negatived after a protracted 

debate. . ■ i ' ' 

After clause .seven was passed . Mr. B. Das moved an araendraent that there 
•would be only one Deputy Governor. Mr. Yaimn Khan opposed the amendment. 
Baja Kriahnamachariar, supporting the amendment, said Mr. Yamin Khan’s special 
pleading that put the Government in a false position and when .Sir George Schuster 
denied it, the amendment was negatived. 

llih. DECEMBER : — Mr. Thampan moved an amendment ‘to clause 8 of the 
Bill, urging that of the Governor and two Deputy Governore of the Bank, two at . 
least shall - be Indians. • Raja Krishnamachariar eloquently pleaded that- while the 
whole history of British connection for 150 years was- full of disoriraination, it 
would be shutting one’s iwcs to the realities if they did not do something to prevent 
further discrimination. _ Mr. K. C. Ncogij and Mr., Awar Aiit/i Dutf also sup- 
ported the motion. Sir George Schuster opposed any statutory provision being 
made to this effect. •- ■ . ■ ,, ■ - 

■ The motion was defeated by 53 votes against 28. ■ • — 

■ Mr. Sitarama Raju moved an amendment, stressing that the Governor and 
Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank- be . appointed on the recommendations of 
the Central Board. The object of tho motion was to vest the Central Board with 
greater control in the matter of those appointments. After Sir George Schuster’s reply 
the amendment was withdrawn. , 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment for reducing the number of tho nominated directors of 
tho Reserve Bank from' four to two was negatived. ’ ' ’ ' ' ’ ' , 

Similarly, Mr. Ramkrishna ReddVs .amendment for raising tho npmber of .the 
elected directors from eight to nine .and Mr. I’hampan’s. amendment, urging that 
^e nomination of the directors be, made by tho Finance Member. instead, of by.the 
Governpr-General in Council .■wa8.,defeated. .. .. - ' . ' 

D^ Ziauddtn Ahmed moved an amendment :that directors be elected’ directly by • 
the shareholders of the Bank instead of by the- local boards -of the -Reserve Bank. 
Mr. Satish 8m supporting held that the shareholders of tho Bank must bo given 
the power of electing the Directore, Tho amendment was lost, 
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Raja Krislinamachariar's amendment that at least two of tbo eight directors 
elected from the five registers shall be the representatives of the agricultural 
interests was also negatived. The Assembly then adjourned. 

12lh. DECEMBER;— Before the Assembly met to-day there were two informal 
conferences. The first conference was between Sir Joseph Bhore and Diwan Bahadur 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, Raja Krishnaraachariar, Mr. K. 0 . Neogy, Mr. S. C. Mitra. 
Mr. James Morgan and Mr. Amarnath Dutt to deal with the problems of imported 
rice. In this connection the Government had already circulated some statistics, but 
the members wanted more statistics regarding the export and import of rice, the 
area of production, price level during the last quinquennium at various provincial 
centres, etc. A question was also raised as to how Siam and Indo-China which were 
capturing India’s foreign markets could be recaptured by standardising the production 
and facilitating the export. 

The second conference, convened by Sir George Schuster and attended by Mr. 
S. C. Mitra, Mr. E. S. Sarma and others, explored the possibility of a compromise 
being arrived at between the Government and the non-official members by appoint- 
ing a committee of the House, on the lines of the Salt Committee, to examine the 
working of Tariff Act on light Diesel oil and reporting to Government the grievances 
of the public. In moving that the Indian Tariff Bill imposing duty on light Diesel 
oil as reported by the Select Committee be considered, Sir Oeorge Schuster suggested 
that a committee of the House be appointed to watch the working of the Act on 
the lines of the Salt Committee on behalf of the Assembly and make representations 
to the Government from time to time as to any hardships cither on the consumers 
or on the importers. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai thought that justice demanded that Diesel oil which 
is used by the poorest classes for illuminating purposes be subjected to lighter tax. 
Mr. R. S. Sarma pleaded that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, be 
accepted. Mr, S. G. Mitra suggested that the lacuna in the Tariff Act whereby 
Diesel oil is imported duty free, be rectified, provided a proper testing lamp bo 
used. While supporting the motion, Mr. Jadhav complained that the consumers 
suffered greatly on account of the Burma Oil Company’s monopolistic position which 
would be more ensured by the operation of this Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad thought 
the Bill would fall to bring increased revenue to the Government. He suggested 
oils should be graded according to their illuminating capacity and different rates of 
duty prescribed accordingly. Mr. H. E, James supported the principle underlying 
the Bill, Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was carried. 

Mr. Hhampan moved an amendment that a higher rate of import duty be fixed 
on those mineral oils which show the same illuminating capacity as the lowest grade 
kerosene oil suitable for the use of lamps. Mr. Sa7it Smgh supported the amendment. 
Mr. Anivarul Axtm opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster pressed for its 
withdrawal. The amendment however was put to vote and negatived. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that the rate of duty on light Diesel 
oil be twelve pies per gallon instead of two annas and three pies as proposed in 
the bill. The motion was lost. 

Similar amendments moved by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai were also negatived, 

Mr. Thampaa withdrew his amendment urging that oil used in machinery bo 
taxed at 25 per cent ad valorem. Other amendments moved were defeated. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed in a short time. 

Next Sir George Schuster moved that the bill as amended be passed. Mr. Joshi 
opposed the Bill at this stage saying that this taxation was wrong in principle. 

The bill was eventually passed* The House then adjourned. 

13th, DECEMBER: — ^Discussion on Mr. Aravamudha Agangar’s amendment 
seeking omission of sub-clause (2) of Clause 8 of the Reserve Batik Bill providing 
that the Governor of the Bank should be of tested banking experience of at least 
five years, was resumed in the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Satyendra Mitra, opposing the amendment, stated that this provision was 
carried by a large majority in the Select Committee. It was absurd that the first 
Governor of the bank who will be responsible for the success of the bank should 
be a man without banking experience. There was an apprehension in the minds of 
the people that the Government might have appointed their own man as the Gover- 
nor who had no banking experience, hence this provision was necessary, 

19 
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Sardar Raghtibir Singh thought that the prescribing of five years’ tested banking 
experience might limit the field of choice. 

Mr, Rahimtoola Cliinoy moved a further amendment to the effect that the Gover- 
nor might be a man of practical banking experience and that no time limit should 
be fixed. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir asserted that the origin of the provision lay in apprehen- 
sions of the commercial community with regard to the first appointment of the 
Governor. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh observed that the fact that the Government wanted 
deletion of the sub-clause cast suspicion about their ‘bona fidcs.’ 

Ditvan Bahadur Ramaswanii Mudaliar chastised the mover of the amendment 
for stating that men with banking experience had a narrow vision and if it appointed 
governor they would hamper the progress of the Bank. He held that that amend- 
ment was irritating and calculated to antagonise the non-officials. 

Sir George Schuster said that if they were to have as the first Governor of the 
Keserve Bank a man with five years’ tested banking experience, such authorities of 
international repute as; Sir Henry Straekosh and Mr. Otto Leymer, who could not 
claim such experience, would have to be excluded. On the other hand, a junior 
subordinate of 25 years in any banking institution with more than five years’ 
experience might under this provision bo appointed.— So he held that the position 
was very anomalous. 

Mr. Ayengar’s motion was carried by 62 voting for and 31 against, 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra’s amendment that one of the Deputy Governors shall 
be versed in agriculture was lost. 

Dr. Ztauddin Ahmed’s amendment urging that the salaries and allowances of the 
Oovernor and allowances of the Governor and Deputy Governors shall bo subject 
to the vote of the Central Legislature was also defeated. 

Mr. Thampan’s and Mr. Jog’s motions that the directors shall not hold office 
for more than ten years shared the same fate. 

All amendments to Clause 8 by non-officials being lost, it was adopted. 

Clause 4, prescribing the qualifications of the shareholders, was next taken up. 

Sardar Sant _ Shtgh moved an amendment that the Society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 as a scheduled bank and not the companies 
registered under the Indian _ Companies Act shall be eligible to hold the shares of 
the bank. Mr. B. supporting explained that the object of the motion was to 
^clude the Dominions discriminating against the Indians from bolding shares, 
Viican Bahadur IRanmswami Mudaliar pleaded for acceptance of the amendment. 
But it was lost, and Clause 4 was adopted. The House then adjourned. 


After question hour to-day, clause 8 of the Eeservo Bank 
Bill was passed, all amendments thereto being disposed of. 

elected tbal eight members instead of, five bo 

Georo-c RchnsfoI^f”nK-»°c ®^”^o'6or8 of the local boards was negatived after Sir 
direct election ^ objection that such increase in numbers would militate against 

holEt bav-wffmnTlh^„°a ““cndment urging deletion of the words, “Each share- 
votes”. ^ shares has one vote, subject to n maximum of ten 

acemdine^'T' thy'n supporting said that the whole principle underlying the Bill, 
Snee^and should be free from political 

State bLI ^ Tt nnl “ Shareholders’ Bank and not a 

Bve of the necessary that one man should have one vote only irrespec- 

if the amendment^^h?''*^'^ ^ by him so that votes may not be stabilised. Again 
amonc tfn ^Tf ^e a great demand for shares from 

that tie acricnlffiWoia “ "’“iority of the members of the House 

if thev knpw population should corao forward to buy shares and 

invest their vote, there will bo more inducement for them to 

have not n the dividend may not bo so high, if they know they 

shares^ Then ’u nianagement of the Bank, they will corao forward to fake 

prospect of dnmfni?’ shareholder one vote it will neutralise the evil . 

prospect ot domination by a small coterie. 

lost by 28 voting toTnd^M^alai^^^^ division, was 
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After clause 9 was passed, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mttdaliar moved an 
amendment to clause 10, and sought to delete the provision from the clause that 
no person may be a director or a member of the local board of the Bank who had 
not been engaged for sometime in any agricultural, commercial, or industrial 
activities. Sir George Schuster accepted the amendment. 

Other amendments moved by ^Mr. Reddi and Dr. Ziauddm Ahmed being 
defeated, clause 10 was adopted. 

The amendment by Dr. ZHauddin Ahmed that the Governor, the Deputy 
Governors and the Directors may be removed before the expiry of their otSce 
if a resolution to that effect recording reasons thereof be passed by a majority of 
nine directors of the Central Board was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s next amendment urging deletion of sub-clause 5 of clause 
II prescribing that membership of the Central or local legislatures is a disqualifica- 
tion for membership and directorship of the Reserve Bank was rejected, 47 voting 
hgainst and 25 for. 

Clause 11 was next accepted by the House. 

Clause 12 relating to casual vacancies caused by the absence of the Governor, 
Deputy Governors and directors was next taken up for consideration. All amend- 
ments to clause 12 being disposed of, clause 12 was adopted. 

All amendments to clause 13 were also negatived and it was adopted. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

1,5th. DECEMBER ; — Clause 14 relating to the holding of general meetings of 
the 'Reserve Bank was taken up. Mr. Saiish Sen’s amendment that the shareholders 
present at the general meeting should be entitled to discuss the annual accounts 
and report to the Central Board on the working of the Bank and other allied 
matters, was accepted. 

The amendment of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed seeking to provide that the shareholders 
would be able to exercise their votes py proxy being carried, clause 14 was adopted. 

The amendment to clause 15 prescribing the constitution of the first Central 
Board in such a manner that at least 75 per cent of the voting directors should be 
Indians, was withdrawn by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. 

Mr. Bhupat Smgh, through an amendment, sought to provide that the first 
Governor of the Bank, who will be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Counoil, 
should be a man with thorough banking and financial experience. The mover thought 
that it was a salutory and innocent provision which should be accepted. 

Sir Coioasji Jahangir wanted an assurance fron the Government to this effect. 
Mr. S. G. Mitra supported the motion and Mr. B. Das made a passionate appeal 
for Its acceptance. The Finance Member assuring that the First Governor of the 
Bank would bo the best man, the amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh was put to 
vote and declared lost. Other amendments were also negatived. Clauses 15 and 16, 
deleting with the first constitution of the Local Boards of the Bank were then 
adopted by the House. 

A large number of amendments was moved by non-officials to clause 17 detailing 
the functions of the Bank all of which were negatived. Mr. Thampan’s amendment 
sought to preclude the bank from purchasing securities from Indian States ns 
provided in the Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Bhagatram Pnri supported the 
motion. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar observed that the amendment was based 
on misconception. The bank was intended for Federal India which would not come 
into existence without the States coming into the federation. The motion was 
defeated, 

Mr. Aravamudha Ayanqar s _ amendment recommending that the bank might 
purchase shares of an international bank, gave rise to bitter speeches by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed and ilfr. Gaya Prasad Singh, but it was carried by 54 votes 
against 13. , . , 

All amendments moved by the Opposition Benches were lost. Clauses 17, 18 
and 19 relating to the business which the bank should not transact were passed. 

Clauses 20 to 23 dealing with the obligation of the bank to transaet business, 
the right of the bank to transact Government business in India and to issue notes 
etc., were hurriedly disposed of. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that notes issued by the bank should 
not be of a denominational value of less than Rs._5. He pleaded if one rupee notes 
are issued it would drive the silver coins out of circulation and lead to great incon- 
veniences to the poor people. He hinted that already the paper currency in circu- 
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lation was in excess. Mr. Puri observed that the silver coins were largely counter- 
feited in the Punjab. 

IGth. DECEMBER Clauses 26 and 27 of the Eeserve Bank Bill were passed in 
quick succession. i i i- 1 1 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved that clause 28 ba amended to make the Bank liable 
for compensation for damaged and mutiliated notes of_ both the Reserve Bank and 
the Government of India. Sic George Schuster, opposing- the motion, promised to 
set up a small expert committee consisting of the members of the Assembly, to 
examine the problem of damaged notes. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion that provisions to the effect that rules regarding, 
the refund of the value of currency notes bo placed ou the table of the House was 
accepted by Sir George Schuster. 

Thereafter clauses 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 were passed. . 

Jlfr. Hhampan moved an amendment that of the total assests of the issue 
department not two-thirds shall consist of gold. _ ■ j 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed made a long speech supporting the motion and reviewed 
the whole currency position of India and stressed the necessity of increasing the 
Gold Reserve of the country. The motion, however, was defeated. 

Discussion on other, amendments to clause 33 relating to revaluation of gold was 
postponed till the discussion of ratio question was over. . ■ ■ t 

Clauses 34 to 36 dealing with the liabilities of issue department and the initial 
assets and liabilitici of the Bank, and allied qncstions were adopted. 

Mr. Arauatnudlia Ayangar moved for deletion of the proviso to clauses 37 that 
40 crores in gold reserve could be reduced under certain contingencies only after 
sterling securities had been used. 

When Raja Krishnamachariar was developing his argupaent against the araendmenh 
Sir George Schuster intervening at the instance of Sir Cowasjoo Jehangit stated 
that the misapprehensions were unfounded as ho could not foresee or conceive of any ' 
circumstances when it would be necessary to deplete gold reserves. Sir GcorfW 
Schuster further said : “If you look at the problem strictly from a practical and 
impartial point of view out sterling reserves will not be speculative reserves, while 
gold would be speculative. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh voiced a strong feeling of the country that gold reserves 
should be untouched so long other reserves were not disposed of. In the Select 
Committee there was some talk about the fixation of certain percentage of gold 
reserves but any statutory percentage of gold reserves was given up on a definite 
understanding that minimum gold reserves would be 40 crores which would not bo 
touched till the other reserves were not exhausted. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra thought that if Sir George Schuster were a free agent, ho would 
unhesitatingly accept the Select Committee’s recommendations. But situated and 
subject to the dictation of higher quarters as he was he could not do so. He asked 
the Finance Member what was the logic behind his statement that sterling was less 
speculative than gold. 

The motion was then put to vote and negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Clauses 37 to 39 were disposed of in no lime. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma moved an amendment to clause 40, relating to the obligation 
of the Bank to sell Sterling at the rate as may be fixed by law which would bo in 
force on the day prior to the section of the Bill coming into operation. Ho passion- 
ately pleaded for the acceptance of the motion and said that ho would rather go 
without central responsibility, without Reserve Bank, if the section about the ratio 
were not modified according to the amendment. , ■ 

Mr. S. O. Mitra moved a further amendment that the rale of ratio might bo 
announced by the Govctnor-Gcneral-in-Council after consulting expert opinion at 
the time of bringing the Act into operation which should be ratified by the legisla- 
ture. He warned the Government not to he too stolid by saying, “Wo won’t pay any 
heed to the public demand because when the Bill becomes operative one year hence, 
circumstances might change fundamentally.” They should not as well leave a loop- 
hole for speculators. Already speculation about the ratio compromise between the 
Government and the iion-oflicial members of the Assembly, broadcasted by subsi- 
dised News Agency, had upset the markets of Bombay, Calcutta and Blndras. , 
Buch Occurrences some provision be made for the ratio question being 
settled once for all by experts of International repute. , n 

lur. Silaram Baju moved an amendment to the effect that the' ratio bo fixed at Is, 4a. 
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General discussion followed, Mr. Ramsay Scott being the first speaher. He 
observed that India within the British Empire was at a great disadvantage to-day 
as since 1914, her exchange had appreciated, while New Zealand, Australia and 
Canada depreciated theirs to a great extent. 

Mr. Thampan supported Mr. Raju’s motion. The House then adjourned. 

18th. DECEMBER In anticipfction of an interesting debate on the amendments 
to clauses 40 to 41, bearing on the ratio question, there were more visitors in the 
House than usual. Sir Leslie Hudson, Leaderof the European group, was the first speaker 
to-day. At the outset he made it . clear that ho opposed all the amendments on the 
ratio question, but thereby he would not let a feeling gain ground in the House 
that votes of the_ European group were in the pocket of the Government. The 
Europeans, he said, were for stability and security generally. Sir Leslie said how 
members of the Assembly, including Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and others subscribed to the view that the exchange obliga- 
tions, to be referred to in the Reserve Bank Bill, should be in accord with the 
rupee-sterling ratio existing on the day when the Bill as enacted by the 
legislature had_ changed their front. He agreed that it was necessary that the 
commodity price should rise, but it should come about by natural and normal 
means. The speaker commented upon Mr. Sarma’s amendment as not being an 
honest one. Though the export of commodities might increase by possible 
devaluation he feared that the world markets, which were saturated with abnormal 
condition won’t absorb more. Thus it won’t help the agriculturists as the profits 
accruing, due to possible rise in prices, would be swallowed up by middlemen, while 
It would worsen the Government’s budget hy 85 crores. Concluding, Sir Leslie said 
that the efibrts now being made in this behalf in the House and outside were like 
trytDf? to produce lightning by imitating thunderstorm. 

_ _ Mr. B. P, Mody, criticising Sir Leslie Hudson, reminded him of the fact how this 
miquitous ratio was forced down the throat of unwilling India by Sir Basil Blackett. 
He_ said, even though a capitalist, ho must plead for the poor ryots. Though the 
majority of the Empire countries depreciated their currencies, the India Government 
turned a deaf car to the revaluation agitation. He inquired what other nostrum 
^e Government had got in its pharmacopoeia for curing the evil of low prices. 
Pleading for acceptance of bis and Mr. Sarma’s amendment, Mr. Mody said : If 
you agree to our movement for devaluation, I assure you it will be supported by 
economic facts and figures, but the present position is intolerable that the legisla- 
ture should be denied an opportunity of having its say on the ratio question. 

. _ Sadiq Hasan vehemently accused the Government and stated that Indian 

industries were hard hit hy overvalued rupee. Ho said the solution of unenaploy- 
ment problem lay in rapid industrialisation of the country, but the present ratio ex- 
change far from helping it was actually digging the grave for the existing industries. 

Litoan Bahadur Mtidaliar took Sir Leslie Hudson severely to task for having 
accused the members of the London Committee for repudiation of signature. It 
was Sir Leslie Hudson, he said, who was guilty of such repudiation, because when 
the Government brought forward an amendment deleting the clause inserted by the 
Select Committee that the first Governor of the Bank be of five years’ tested bank- 
ing experience. Sir Leslie Hudson quietly voted with the Government against the 
Committee’s recommendations, to which he was a party. Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
confessed that he was not perturbed by the bogey of speculation if the present 
ratio was disturbed. There was speculation and it would continue to be theirs but 
it would be futile and unwise on the part of the Government to hold stubbornly 
that on September 1, 1984, when possibly the Reserve Bank begins functioning, the 
ratio will be Is. 6d., neither more nor less. That course would be dangerously futile 
because the members were not prophets to look so far ahead. 

Mr. F. B. Jomes reiterated the view-point of his leader Sir Leslie Hudson that 
the attitude of the members of the London Committee in the Assembly was incon- 
sistent. He saw no light how the disparity in internal and world prices-— a world 
•malaise’— could be cured. Continuing Mr. James said that it was highly doubtful 
if depreciation of currency would lead even to a temporary rise in the prices. But 
it would in any case raise the cost of living while the wages would remain station- 
ary and there would thus be a great industrial unrest. He held that those countries 
which had depreciated currencies had been forced to do so by their budgetary in- 
cquilibrium but India’s budgetary position was flawlessly sound. 

Mr. Banga Iyer maintained that the present ratio was regarded by both com- 
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nsercmlly minded patriotB and the agricuiturista aa an outrage on India’a finance. 
While other countries were forced to devaluate by budgetary inaolvenoy, India waa 
forced not to devaluate by official whims. The Council at this stage adjourned. ^ 

J9ih. DECEMBER;— Dr. AtjMjed was the first speaker this morning. 

Supporting devaluation, he said it would stimulate exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts while the international price level will also iftse. Just aa in 1927 the problem 
to-day is to raise the prices and the best way of doing that was to effect a reduction 
of the rupee ratio. _ ' 

At this stage the closure waa moved and accepted. Sir George Schuster rose to ' 
reply amidst cheers. Sir George Schuster said Mr. S. 0. Mitra's amendment press- 
ing for an enquiry into the Ratio question would leave the door open for spcoulafota 
while they wanted to proceed on a firm ground. So also Mr. Barma’s amendment 
leaves the position vague. So f.ar ns the amendments of Mr. Mody [were concerned, 
ns Sir Cowasji Jehahgir frankly admitted, he supported it because he did not mean 
anything. Mr. Sarma’a amendment, as also Mr. Mody’a, really meant nothing • nor 
would they compel the Government to return to the legislature for the Government 
might issue an ordinance which, if in force on the day prior to when this seotiop 
comes into force, would become a permanent law. Continuing his speech, Sir 
George Schuster made a sensational revelation. He said a letter over the forged 
signature of Mr. J. B. Taylor, Additional Secretary, Finance Department, had been 
sent to the “Associated Press”, asking them to broadcast certain message and the 
“Associated Press” put it on wires. On enquiry from the Telegraph Department 
Mr. Taylor asked the “Associated Press” to stop the message. Similarly, another 
message sent by the “Associated Press” about the possibility of Ratio compromise, 
which upset the Bombay Market, had to bo contradicted. It all shows that a gang 
of vultures was hanging over the markets and if the Government allowed any un- 
certainty to prevail, the interests of poor agriculturists will go by the Board. 

Sir George Schuster continued ; “When these vultures hang about the markets, 
the sort of atmosphere that prevails, the risks inherent therein have got to bo 
guarded against and this is the reason why we have got to take up a strong^ aM 
definite attitude. Therefore, I say that the Government intend to maintain the 
present position. Wo cannot allow the present bill to bo passed into an Act, if 
the list of any of the present amendments is incorporated therein leaving the posi- 
tion vague and indefinite. There must be no misunderstanding on this point”. . 

The amendment of Mr. Barma was pressed to a division. The amendment stating ■■ 
that the Reserve Bank shall sell to^any person who makes a dcmand.of gold at the 
rate which may be fixed by law in force on the day prior to the coming into force 
of this section was lost by 45 voting for and C3 against. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s amendment, preBBing_ that the ratio be fixed by the ^Governor- 
General-in^Council after consultation with expert opinion in the country at the 
time of bringing this act into operation, was also negatived. 

Mr, Modg’s amendment to the effect that in clause 40, for the words “a rate 
not below one shilling five pence and fortyninc sixty-fourths of penny for rupee.' 
the words “rate at which on the day prior to the coming into force of this section, 
the Governor-General in Council bo by law under ohligation to sell sterling” bo 
Bubstitnlcd, was also negatived. ■ • , 

The last amendment on the same subject on which the House divided was Mr. 
Badiq Husain’s which wanted the Rupec-ralio to be fixed at one Shilling four pence. 
The amendment was thrown out by the House by 57 voting against and 47 for. 

Amendments on the ratio issue being of clauses 40 and 41 were adopted by the 
House in about half an hour's time. 

Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment to clause 42, whereby the demand and time liabilities 
would mean liabilities payable within and after 30 days was negatived. 

Clauses 43 and 44 were adopted by the house without much discussion. There 
was heated debate on Mr. Sitaramraju’s amendment to cl.ausc 45, seeking to reduce 
the period of agreement by the Reserve Bank with the Imperial to 10 years instead 
of 15 years. Dr. Ziauddin accused the Imperial Bank of “Swindling.” Sir Georfjo 
Schuster strongly protested against the use of such unparliamentary terra, oir 
^wasji Jehangir deplored that anybody should call names in the honourable house. 
The motion was negatived, after which the house adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER : — ^Aftcr clause 45 was adopted. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved 
an amendment to clause 4G which specified that "rupee security worth five crorcs 
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be transferred to the Bank by Governor-General-in-Council” be deleted. Mr. 
Bhnpat Singh opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster also opposed the 
amendment. The Amendment was eventually lost. 

Thereafter clauses 46, 47, 48 and 49 were adopted without any discussion. 

To Clause 50 Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that at least one of the 
auditors of the Bank should be an Indian. On the Finance Member’s opposition this 
was also negatived. Clause 51 was, passed. 

Progress was made thereafter at a gallopping speed and clauses 52,53 and 54 
were passed in less than half-an-hour. 

Mr. Aravamudha Iyengar’s amendment to clause 55 that nothing should be con- 
tained in any declaration which shall operate and affect the Bank with a notice of 
any trust, was accepted and the clause was passed. 

The President ruled out of order Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment to clause 
68 suggesting that certain sections of the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 bo altered to 
enable the coinage of Gold Mohar equal to Rs. 20 standard weight of] Mohur 164.4 
troy. 

An interesting debate on Mr. Sitaram E-aju’s amendment that after clause _ 59 
. the following new clause be substituted : ‘‘The Bank shall at an earliest possible 
date and in any case within two years from the date on which the Act comes into 
force establish a rural credit department as the district department of the bank to 
finance inter alia the agricultural operations. 

21st. DECEMBER ‘.—With the passage of all the clauses, the second reading of 
the Reserve Bank Bill was concluded. Mr. Sitarama Raju’s amendment that a rural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank be established in any ease within two years 
of the Bank’s coming into existence was further debated. 

Mr. Govinda Reddy welcomed the ideal of a rural credit department but sounded 
a note of warning against the danger of over-borrowing by the agriculturists and 
held that the acceptance of the amendment while preventing hasty action promises 
a steady forward policy in developing rural banking in India. 

Bardar Sant Singh, while whole-heartedly supporting the amendment, condemned 
the statement made in the Assembly by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Commissioner, Amballa 
Division, that agriculturists should repudiate the debts. The Sardar thought that 
establishment of the rural department would have a salutary effect on the money 
market and rates of interests would be coming down. 

Sir George Schuster thought that the Reserve Bank could help the agriculturists 
through Co-operative Banks. 

Mr, Baju withdrew his amendment and substituted another providing that the 
Bank shall create an agricultural credit department the functions of which shall be 
to maintain an expert staff to study questions relating to agricultural credit. This 
amendment was accepted. 

ilfr. Bhupat Singh’s motion seeking to guard against accumulation of a large 
number of shares in one hand was withdrawn. 

Mr. ’Ihamnan’s amendment _ that profits of the issue department should go to 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of to the shareholders was defeated. 

Several amradments moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urging reduction of 
commission to be paid to the Imperial Bank were also negatived. 

All clauses and schedules being adopted Clause 1, which was originally passed 
over, was taken up. 

Dr. Ziauddxn Alimed moved an amendment which sought to provide that 
extension of life of the Reserve Bank Act after 25 years should bo granted by the 
Legislature on the petition of the Bank in that behalf. 

Raja Krishnamachari moved for deletion of sub-clause 4 of clause 1, stating 
that the Act should remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter tintu 
repealed. 

The amendment was supported by the Government and carried by 45 votes 
against 16. 

Clause one as amended was then put to vote and passed, after which the 
President moved that the preamble to the Bill be adopted. 

With the passing of the preamble the second reading was concluded. 

Sir George Schuster then moved, amidst cheers, that the Bill ns amended by tho 
Assembly be passed. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Panday, who was tho first speaker during the third reading 
stage, complimented Sir George Schuster, on safely piloting tho Bill, 
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Mr. Joshi observed that both the Government and the legislature had failed in 
their duty in limiting the number of voters and share-holders to a few. 

JUr. B. B. Pun complained that the reading was like the burial service. Sir 
George Schuster had succeeded, not on the merits of the measure, but because 
there were members who had not the boldness to oppose it. Ho contended that 
the Bill had been gone through in the form the Government wanted. If the Finance 
Member had put aside the weapon of patronage, he could not have carried a single 
division. However, if the country had lost, let them hope that individuals bad 
benefited. Mr. Puri divided the Government supporters into three categories : 
firstly, those who owned their existence in the House to the Government ; secondly, 
those who, through past tradition or past favours or future expectations, threw 
their lot with the Government and thirdly, those who were periodical supporters 
of the Government and had helped the Government to pilot a certain measure. There 
was an offshoot of this class. They wished to please the Government ns well as the 
people, and on occasions put up a fight on behalf of the people. They had a sample 
of this over the ratio question, when the leader of the European group accused 
them of dishonesty of purpose. Mr. Puri, continuing, referred to the I/indon 
Committee and said that the members on it were not chosen by the' House. There- 
fore the House was not bound to carry out the wishes of such a Committee. The 
report of the Committee was not even relevant to discussions in the House, and, 
yet when the Members of that Committee took up certain attitude they were cons- 
tantly warned not to disown the signature. Yet the Committee’s findings were 
neither legally nor even morally binding on the House. Mr. Puri contended that 
these members had no business to go to hypothecate their views beforehand. Now 
these leaders found themselves separated from their following, nor could the Govern- 
ment own them, because they could not give an unhesitating support. Healing 
with the Bill itself, Mr. Puri contended that legislative proceedings were a mere 
eye-wash merely to obtain their seal to it, and they were threats hanging over them 
that if they did not pass the measure, there would be no constitutional reform. 

Mr. Puri had not concluded when the House rose . 

22nd. DECEMBER : — The Beserve Bank Bill was passed by the Assembly to-day 
after a career of keen contention. 

The TAniFF Act Asiekdment Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced his Tariff Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to levy 
enhanced duties on a wide variety of imported articles, most of them likely to bo of 
necessarily daily use, with a view to safeguarding Indian industries which bad bceu 
suffering from competition of an exceptional nature which proved n menace to their 
continued existence. The provisions shall have immediate effect. 

The President then adjourned the House Sine die. 
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AmVMN SESSION-CALGVTTA, 8th. AUG. to 8th. SEPT. 1933 
Unemployment Among Youths 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
the Bill. August 1933. After interpellations, Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for 
the immediate appointment of a Committee consisting of fifteen including the 
Ministers of Agriculture and of Education and Aeharya Eay, with power to co-apt 
exijerts, to inquire into the miserable condition of the educated youths of Bengal 
owing to unemployment and to devise means as to how the situation could be pro- 
perly dealt with. Mr. Poddar complained that while every civilized Government was 
tackling the problem of unemployment, it was a tragedy that in this country, 
the Government was doing nothing to relievo unemployment. The speaker 

characterised the lot of educated Bengalis, many of whom were B. A.’s and M. A.'s 
as worse than miserable and attributed their political unrest to starvation consequent 
upon unemployment. 

In the course of the debate which ensued the resolution was widely supported. 
Naicah Faroqui, Minister, assuring the House of Government sympathy, referred 
to the unemployment relief schemes already initiated by him and said that the 
committee asked for would only hamper matters. The mover withdrew the 

resolution, 

Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

Mr. Mmindra Deb Rai Mahasai then moved that in filling appointments under 

the Government of Bengal none but Bengalis or men domiciled in Bengal be in 

future recruited, except in cases where specialised knowledge was necessary and no 
suitable candidate of either description was forthcoming. The mover quoted Aeharya 
Eoy to show that men of other provinces had invaded Bengal, leaving the children 
of the soil helpless. Whatever the justification for the appointment of non-Bengalis 
to Government jobs in the days when Calcutta was the capital of India, there was 
no excuse to-day when in every province the slogan was to exclude the men of 
other provinces. 

Rai Haridhom Dictt opposed the motion aud made caustic remarks on what 
he called the small-mindedness underlying the resolution. Did not Bengalis go to 
other provinces, including far-off Punjab and Madras, and get appointed to high 
jobs and did they not thereby add to the lustre of Bengal ? 

Mr. Santi Shekaresivar Roy, supporting the resolution, condemned the Govern- 
ment policy of excluding Bengalis from appointments to the police services which, 
ho said, had been reserved for Behatis and IJ. P. men. He warned Sir William 
Prentice that if ho wanted real peace in Bengal he should put an end to the 
“calculated distrust of roy people". 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, in further supporting the resolution, recalled Mr. 
Haridhone Dutt’s speech and took him to task for his big talk”. He continued: 
“You might talk of Nationalism and all that. You can speak of a larger and 
united India, but it should not bo forgotten that Bengalis are not wanted in other 
provinces. Mr. Basu pleaded that “Bengal for Bengalis” must be the slogan. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill* 

9th. AUGUST : — The public galleries were crowded to-day, when the Council 
discussed the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
Minister for Local Self-Government, moving that the Bill be' referred to a select 


*The Calcutta Corporation on the 14th. August passed a resolution refusing to send 
any representative before the select committee on the Calcutta Alunicipal Amendment 
(official) Bill in response to the invitation of the Secretary to the Bengal Council to 
send three representatives. The Corporation held that the bill was unnecessary and 
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committce of Bcventeon, including himself, with instructions to submit a report by - 
the 16th August, made a speech which lasted for over an hour and-a-half. The 
Minister observed that tho Government would not have brought forward the Bill 
were they not convinced that it was essential. . , • . 

Explaining tho objects of the Bill, tho Minister said that it was intcndcu to 
stop appointments of persons convicicd of oHcnces against the State and other anti- 
Government activities and to confer on the Corporation the right to bo rambursea 
through disallowance and surcharge of loss of its property or waste of its funds 
due to the neglect or misconduct of its employees, councillors, aldermen or members 
of committees. Referring to the controversy between the GovernmMt and the 
Corporation on the question of appointments of political prisoners the Minister 
said that the Corporation had disclaimed responsibility for tho political activities 
of its employees outside office-hours and had further declared that Civil Disobedience 
was not an offence for which disciplinary action was necessary because it involved 
no moral turpitude and that teachers were fgiven leave during imprisonment 
because leave was duo to them. After reading several extracts from what he cliaraO'; 
terised as the unsatisfactory replies of the Corporation to many inquiries made by 
the Government, the Minister charged the Corporation with maladministration. The 
Minister thought the Bill was urgent from the point of view of the State in general 
and of Calcutta rate-payers in particular. Continuing, he emphasised tho “supremacy 
of the Legislative Council and averred that the Government did only their duty 
of bringing the maladministration to its notice and seeking a legal remedy as 
the existing Act had been found wanting. Tho Minister denied that the Government 
had been actuated by vindictive spirit to deprive tho Corporation of its 
autonomy. He declared that tho Bill sought to prevent exploitation oi 

Municipal resources in a manner antagonistic to the State. Tho Mimstct, 
proceeding, said that it could never bo reasonably claimed that the 

Corporation should be given unfettered choice to choose its employees, ‘It may no 
argued", said the Minister, “that terrorism has its root in unemployment and it is, 
therefore, expedient to find suitable appointments for persons convicted of terronsni 
which may cure them.” Ho refused to accept the general proposition, which meant 
paying a high premium to assassinations and other violent crimes. Tho Government, 
however, did appreciate the argument that, in some cases, employment might cure 
the wrong-doer, and he instanced tho sanctioning by tho Government of the mipomt- 
ment of the Assessor of tho Improvement Trust Tribunal, who had ceased to be 
a terrorist and was anxious to settle down in life. In Sir Bejoy Prasad Siugh 
Roy’s opinion the decision ns to who, among tho terrorists, were curable and who 
were not, should lie with the Government and not with a local body, especially ns 
tho Corporation had not desired to reclaim them tlirough offering employment. The 
terrorists’ movements were of a secret character and it was impossible for the 
police to place all the facts before the Corporation. Apart fro.u the political or 
moral side of tho question the Minister was doubtful whether those teachers were 
able to devote their time and attention to teaching. Continuing, he quoted the 
Accountant-General of Bengal to prove that tho Corporation accounis were defective 
and that the Corporation had evaded the Municipal law requiring the taking of 
Government sanction before inaugurating new schemes and that audit objeclioiis 
were never properly attended to, ... 

The Minister dwelt at length on tho objections to surcharge and quoted British 
and Scotch examples and also tho c.xamplc of Madras, where tho Government 
Audit and surcharge were working without any hitch for over fourteen years. 
How then, he asked, could it become unworkable in Calcutta ? After quoting over 


unworkable. The Mayor made it clear that their altitude did not mean the adop- 
tion of nou-coopcration but he thought that no purpose would bo served by sending 
representatives. Tho Mayor, Mr. S. K. Basu, presided at a public meeting in the 
Town Hall on the next day to protest against tho Bill. Three resolutions were ndoptca 
recording the oonsidered opinion of the meeting that tho Bill was unnecessary ana 
obstriictivQ to the Braootli progress of the municipal ndministratiotiy condemning Inc 
action ^ of tho Minister in trying to create nn unfavourable impression against po 
authorities of (he Corporation by making nllcgalions based on inaeournlo information 
ana exaggerated facts, also recording the opinion that the Government had aono 
grave _ injustice to the representatives of the rate-payers in refusing (o discuss tno 
necessity of the bill, and finally endorsing the resolution adopted by the Corpora- 
tion opposing in toto the bill designed to curb the civic rights of tho people, . 
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twenty instances ■where, according to him, the Corporation had sufTered a loss on 
account of bad collection and bad accounting, the Minister explained why he 
could not accept the Corporation’s request for a conference. The Council being 
already seized of the Bill, all that the Corporation could suggest was improyements, 
whereas it had urged wholesale withdrawal of the Bill. He assured^ the House 
that the Government would see to it that surcharges were not levied ■with retrospec- 
tive effect, although the Bill generally took the date_ of Chittagong raid as the date 
of the recrudescence of terrorist and violent crimes in the province. He concluded 
with an appeal for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Moulvi Faxlul [lag (ex-Ministcr) moved for the circulation of the Bill for elicit- 
ing public opinion and warned the Jlinister against relying too much on parti- 
culars furnished by the Department presided over by the “Prime Blinister of 
Bengal, Sir William Prentice.” Mr. Faziul Haq declared that they might disagree 
with the opinions held by certain politicians. Speaking for himself, he was not in 
agreement with ninety per eent of the opinions held by Mr. Gandhi, but it would 
be absurd in these days of democracy to penalise political opinion. The Bill seemed 
to him to bo absurd and mischievous. Were the Government aware that the very 
people in their employ, who were used for putting down the Non-co-operation 
Movement, sympathised with the Movement which they believed to be patriotic, 
Mr. Faziul Haq thought that by circulating the Bill to public bodies and associa- 
tions in Calcutta, the Government would be doing the barest justice to the Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moving another amendment for eliciting public’opinion before the 
Slst December, said that it was a tragedy that the charter of liberties granted to 
the second city of the British Empite by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, father of 
Indian Nationalism, was sought to be withdrawn by an unwise Blinister. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil said that nn;anxiou3 and diapaasion.ate consideration 
of the Bill had led him to the conclusion that it should not have been introduced 
at all. He exposed the absurdity of the Bill which, according to his interpretation 
of it, penalised not only those imprisoned for six months and above, but also those 
sentenced to a fine of two rupees for petty offences. Thus, a person who was con- 
victed by an honorary magistrate was disentitled for all time to come for entering 
the Corporation service. It seemed to Mr. Basu that it would be far cheaper for 
the tax-payer to get so-called objectionable men deported or detained than the 
present costly discussion in the Council. 

Mr. Townsend, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing circulation, quoted 
instances of whiit he called evasion by the Corporation of lawful control by the 
Government, The speaker covered the same ground ns Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
but in greater detail. 

After soveriil other members had spoken, the Minister, replying to the debate, 
denied that the Bill sought to penalise political opinion. The House divided and 
rejected Mr. Fazlal Haq’s amendment by 84 to 17 votes. The motion for a select 
committee was then put and agreed to. 

10th. AUGUST The House accepted the personnel of the Select Committee as 
settled by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, to consider the Calcutta Municipal Amending Bill, 
and instructed the Committee to submit its report by the 18ih August, after which 
the third reading will bo taken up. 

Bengal Public Amusement Bill 

Sir William Prentice introduced the Bengal Places of Public Amusement Bill, 
and it was referred to a Select Committee. The object of the Bill was to provide for 
better control of certain places of public amusement and carnivals _ where gambling 
was' prevalent and required that licences should be taken for keeping such places. 
Sir William Prentice explained that he wanted the Bill to be passed this session in 
order to bring it into force at the cold weather season. 

PitESY. Small Cause Courts. Act Amend. Bh.l 

The Hon’ble Sir William Preniire then moved his Bill ’further to amend the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 1S3’2. He also moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. Kumar Munindra JDeb Bat Mahashay moved an amendment for 
circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. Sir 
• William having accepted the amendment for circulation, it was carried unani- 
mously by the House. 
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Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

At the conclusion of the official business, the Council accepted the resolution 
reeommending the appointment of none but Bengalis or men domiciled in the 
Province in the future except in cases of specialised knowledge or paucity of suit- 
able men. The House defeated, by 37 to 23 votes, an nmendment requiring recruit- 
ment in proportion of_ the population. Sir William Prentice, on behalf of the 
Government, stated that it was difficult to recruit on a population basis, but cflorts 
would be made to enlist recruitment to the Services from the various communities, 
subject to the test of minimum qualification. 

Medical Belief in Bengal 

lUb. AUGUST : — To-day’s sitting of the Council was an extremely dull one. 
There were neither any interesting interpellations nor any important resolutions 
except one of Hai Bahadur Dr. Baridhan Dutta which recommended the forma- 
tion of a committee from representatives of the Government, the Corporation and 
the principal medical institutions of the country to examine “the adequacy of hos- 
pital accommodation including the provision for infectious cases, prepares co-ordinat- 
ed quinquennia] or decennial programme of work with rough estimates of cost, for 
future _ expansion .and development in the matter of medical relief (including any 
new line of work that rnny usefully be started) and suggest how the work and 
rMpoDsibility may bo divided between Government, the Corporation and private 
efibrts.” 

After the division on this resolution was over the Council again lapsed into the 
dullness in which its proceedings began. A few more unimportant resolutions wero 
gone through, the House getting thinner and thinner, till at length it was pointed 
out to the Hon’ble President that the House did not form a quorum. The bell was 
intervals, for soveral times calling in the memhets without success when 
the Hon’fale President declared that the Council stood adjourned till the 14th. 

14th. AUGUST : — When questions were over, the Hon’blc Sir William Preniico 
H®®®“ted the Report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Moneij-Lendars Bill' 
W33 and the Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin presented the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Wakfs Bill, 1032. 


Village Self-Goveknmenx Bill 

Moving that the Bpgal Village Self-Government Bill bo referred to a Select . , 
Committee, Babu Kishori Mohan Chatidhury said that his Bill, if passed, would go 
greatly to benefit the agricultural population. 

Opposing the_ Hon’blc Minister for Local Self- Government said that his Bill was 
against the principle of Village Self-Government Act, Bequesting the mover to 
witudraw bis resolution the Hon’blo Minister said that the Government was intend- 
ing to introduce a comprehensive Bill in the near future. 

On being put to vote the motion was lost. 

Embankment Amend. Bill 

W 1 W*"' motion for reference of the Bengal Embankment (Amendment) 

Dill to a belect Committee was then moved and carried with a slight alteration m 
the personnel of the Select Committee. 

Maulavi Sij^ Majid Buksh’s Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1932 was next 
taken up for discussion. 

The original motion as well ns the motion for circulation were both lost. 


Estates Partition Amend. Act 

p ,^ho motion for reference of the Estates Partition Act (Amendment) Bill to a 
»e ect Committee was withdrawn on request from the Hon’ble Member for Local 
i- motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting- 

public opinion thereon till the 15th September was passed. 

Bengal State Lotteries Bill 

came up the Bengal State Lotteries Bill,' 1933 which evoked some interest. 

^^nerjec said that an abnormal situation had arisen in the 
«/>/!«► Government ^vas perpetually in want of money. Whenever any bepe^ 

/.nnid was evolved Government would como out with the plea that nothing 

could be done as there was no money. 
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He said —‘‘Lotteries are being run for so many charitable institutions ns ■would 
be difficult to enumerate. Lotteries are held in foreign countries and they take 
away money from India.” In most countries of the Continent Sweep-stakes were 
organised by Government. He cited, as an example, the Irish Sweepstake. From 
Calcultn alone they had taken away about 20 lakhs of rupees. If this money ■were 
left in India, much good could have been done, in the opinion of the speaker, for 
the better management of hospitals. According to the speaker, the organisers of 
Irish Sweepstake gave away in prizes over 22 crores of rupees during the period 
November, I9l3 to June 1933 and spent 50 lakhs of rupees on hospitals. The Irish 
hospitals which, according to the speaker, were the worst hospitals in the world 
save, perhaps, the Indian hospitals, were now the best equipped in the world. This 
was what the Irish Free State was doing. 

Then he suggested that Government conld not find a better way out than by 
organising such ’ lotteries. He said that Government had organised such lotteries 
during the Wartime. What was there to prevent them now ? In the opinion of the 
speaker the situation could not be more abnormal. He was prepared for the 
circulation of his Bill if that was the opinion of the House. He suggested that 
2p p. c. of the total sale should go to meet the running expenses, 50 p. c. to chari- 
ties and the balance of 30 p. c. to Government offers. 

The Hqn’ble Mr. J. A. TFoodhead was for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. I?at Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerjee supported the amendment 
for circulation. Mr. Armstrong supported Mr. P. Banerjee’s motion. The resolution 
being put to vote was lost. The motion for circulation was carried. 

Calcdtta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Moving the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1933 Mr. P. Banerjee said 
‘‘In Bombay we find that there are already labour representatives in the Corpora- 
tion, while there are no labour members in the Calcutta Corporation.” In his opinion 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have their representative in the Corporation. 

The Hon’hlo Sir Bejoij Prosad Singh Boy opposed the motion. He said he did 
not know wherefrom the mover had collected the figures. He further said that 
in the whole of Bengal the labour population comprised of only 5 lakhs. He failed to 
Ee8_ the_ reason on what grounds the Bengal Bus Syndicate ihould have a represen- 
tative in the Corporation. He hoped that the House would accept his motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. P. Banerjee’s motion for consideration of the Bill was put to vote and lost. 
The Hon’ble Minister’s amendment for circulation was passed. The resolution over, 
the Council was adjourned. 

Bengal Watee-ways Bill 

15tb. AUGUST : — ^The Council to-day practically devoted the whole of its time 
to discussing the Bengal Waterways Bill introduced by Sir A. K. Qlnixnavi, 
Member-in-cbarge of the Irrigation Department. At his instance, the Bill was 
referred to a select committee. The Bill provided for the creation of a board of 
trustees to take over navigable waterways from the Irrigation department and 
administer and maintain them throughout the Presidency. In the course of a 
lengthy speech. Sir A. E. Ghuznavi said that the Bill would bring into existence, 
for the first time, a definite organisation which would be responsible for the cam- 
paign against the water hyacinth pest, which caused and was still causing havoc 
to trade, agriculture and public health. The maintenance of navigable water-ways 
would react favourably upon the economic life of the province, 

Bengal Cess Amendment Bill 

The Hon’blo Sir Pravas Chandra Milter then introduced the Bengal Cess (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1933. To the members who proposed moving the amendments for circu- 
lation ho would say that his Bill had taken into consideration all the grievances 
which they sought to redress. He assured the house that he would bo very grate- 
ful for any useful suggestions not only from the members of the Select committee 
but also from other members who took a real interest in that Bill. If any member 
had any suggestions to make — let him make them as soon as_ possible. Government 
would take every care to put them before the Select Committee. In framing the 
Bill, the speaker said, the Praja Party, the European Councillors, the Landholders’ 
Association and Tenants’ Association had all been consulted. The Bengal Cess Bill had 
been undert^en on the concensus of opinion of the people who were so consulted. 
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f Council to-day was devoted to 

in fill Pn.f ' t ® Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1933, which had been introduced 
in fhe Counci the previous day by the Hon’blc Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. 

?not ufoendmcut for circulation moved by Sir. Kishori Mohan Chaudhury was 
flin' QMn 1 number of amendments which sought to add to the personnel of 
AnoiWr "?r • Cne moved by Mr. P. Bancrjca was lost. 

A nil M 1 ^ ^ to add the names of Mr. 

tt,?r same fate. Not satisfied with 

anil’ only G ^for the mo?io^*™'°*'' t^i^ision the motion was lost, 5G voting against 

mpJi'piM 1 ” P^o'oash Chandra Miitcr then moved that the Bengal Cess Amend-' 

ment bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

frnm 'fi.n°. I ^'1 remove the various nnomalios which had resulted 

(ion /■lBn*ir."i I the original Cess Act, chief among which were that the valua- 

land hT"becn°ub-l\“ortob °° 

the^TpidcfniLB'^?!^’^ dissafisfa^ion with the system had been expressed frequently in 
i^ia Council and Government after consulting members representing all 
fiKitrp trliBo t conclusion that the method which should bo adopted in 

Temnev An? districts for which a rccord-of-rights under the Bengal 

of flic Pill prepared w.as revalued, was that contained in Chapter VII A 

at which ihc groups who attended the Conferences 

Tl^ic Pm,?, ?h "niendinK the Cess Act had been discussed, 

ihe Couueil then stood adjourned till the 22nd August. 

Bengal Monet-lesdeks’ Bill 

a' The Council discussed to-day the Bengal Money-lenders’ 

lost' ?! amendments was gone through which were cither 

hv interest hung round a resolution moved 

2?wcr;ce which sought to restrict the opera- 
fhe" r bIv? n respect to such classes of moneylenders as 

nirifii;^?, notification in the Calcutta Gazette appoint.” 

f’' this motion, which was losP by 49 to 42 voles, 

to Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, which sought 

the “PPln^nhoii of the Act to particular areas, not all over Bengal at 

I ’ opposed by Khan Bahadur Asfei/f Huij. Dr. Narosh Chandra 
enkr^ ground that such operation of the Act in parti- 

Acfc w?? Trn„ ^ ? eonma dislocation of trade in those areas. But if the 

.annrehin-!nn° nf e„"i oP®ration all oyer _ Bengal and at the same time, there was no 
dislocation of business. The nraendment was lost, 
cornorafinna .;,„i^'°!"^?®°''.,’oored an amendment for the e.xeraption of banking 
uhoseSnr.?o to ? reg'Blorcd Under the Indian Companies Act 

rak of?nk?e4 ?hin T"? nioncy-lending and which did not charge a higher 
rate of ’"'rrest than what was stipulated in the Bill from the operation of the Act. 

Thomn-nn’a amn opposing him, said that he remained unconvinced by Sir. 
ven- hich rate in the mofussil were charging a 

unFcrunnlm,o’mr,n°£ Ijio Bill was being passed to put a check on these 

iSndm? 'o^^iyot’ous. It did not include in any wav banking 

instiiiuions prewded it did not charge a r.atc of interest higher than 121^ p. c. 

moved*^ centred mainly round three amendmentB ; one 

Divkion ^wns rnnnVnii Miam Prcnhcc, was carried— the other two were lost, 

whkh wL , I rn ‘^*®,"™ondmeIlt of Sir William Prentice, 

Abdul Oiiav/’m xTiG?! oO to 31 votes and the other on an amendment of Afoidaei 
CinntTu identical margin, 

lender after respect of any money lent by a money 

the infcre?t k Usurious Loans Act? 1918, it is found that 

an iinsccnrfri^^?^^ annum in the case of 

BIN months tlin p?.'.' there is a stipulation for rests at intervals of less than 

of section 4 nf’iiTi'rr^i ^ 'F ‘contrary is proved, presume for the purpose 

and ihat tiic Loans Act, 1918, that the inicreat charged is excessive, 

but this and unconscionable and was substaiitinlly unfair, 

said section Prejudice to the powers of the Court under the 

where the Court is satisfied that the interest charged, though not 
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exceeding 12j^ per cent, per annum, or 25 per cent, per annum, as the case may 
be, is excessive. 

Moving that lor the figure ‘T2-y’ the figure “15” be substituted, the Hon’blo 
Sir William Prentice said that he had invited opinions of District authorities on 
the matter and a great majority of them tverc of opinion that 15 p. c. tvould bo 
the right rate of interest. In his opinion, it was a iust figure, so ho suggested 
that the figure 15 should be substituted for the figure 124 p. c. 

Moving his own motion, which sought to raise the rate of interest on secured 
and unsecured loans to 18§ and 174 respectively, Mr, A’’. JT. Pasu said that from 
the report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee it was found that tho 
rate of interest varied greatly in different parts of the province. As a member of 
that committee, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq was of opinion that 374 p. c, was a 
just rate. The economic condition of the country had not certainly improved since 
•that time and he apprehended that money would not bo forthcoming if such a low 
rtvtc was accepted by the House. 

Supporting the amendment of Sir William Prentice, the Hon’ble Blr. J. A. 
Woodhead said that there was danger if the house tried to fix a very much lower 
rate of interest than the actual rate. Replying to Mr. N. K. Basu, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Euq said that ho had changed his opinion and he had changed it deliber- 
ately. As regards tho motion in question, ho would leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of the . House. 

The amendment of Sir William Prentice was put to vote and carried. Division 
being called for the amendment was carried by 50 to 31 votes. Mr, N. K, Basu’s 
amendment was lost. 

24th. AUGUST A number of amendments, relating to clause 3 of _ tho Bill, 
which sought to fix a rate of interest beyond which the court might consider usu- 
rious and provided stipulation for rests, w.as gone through and lost. No interesting 
debate centred round any of these amendments. Interest, however, was evinced 
when clause 4 of the Bill came up for discussion. 

_ Clause 4 lays down : “Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, whore in any 
suit in respect of any money, lent by a raony-lender before tho commencement of 
this Act it is found that the arrears of interest amount to a sum greater than tho 
principal of the loan, the Court, unless it is satisfied that the money-lender had 
reasonable grounds for not enforcing his claim earlier, may limit the _ amount of 
such interest recoverable in tho suit to an amount equal to tho principal of the 
loan.” 

Mr. Anancla Mohan Poddar moved for the omission of tho clause. Supporting, 
Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Mukherjee said that if the House accepted that clause, 
the effect of it on co-operative societies would be disastrous. Supporting, Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen-Gupta said that it might so happen that a loan which had been given 
at a very low rate of interest had grown to a figure much above tho principal. Then, 
the burden of proving that there were reasonable grounds for delay in enforcing his 
claim e.arlier lay on the creditor. In his opinion . such a piece of legislation would 
be extremely hard on such creditors who, through sheer kindness, had allowed a 
debt to accumulate in times when the Bill w.as not in operation. Opposing tho 
amendment, Uaulvi Tamixiiddin Khan siiid that having regard to tho prevailing 
distress of the debtors it would not bo right or just to enforce realisation of more 
than the principal amount. _ So far as past transactions were concerned, loans were 
generally made at a very high rate of interest ; that was the main reason why 
intercst'had accumulated to an amount higher than tho principal in most cases. 
He saw no reason why that clause should be omitted. 

The amendment was lost, on division, 12 voting for and 60 against. Then follow- 
ed a number of amendments which sought to alter tho wording of the clause, ad- 
ding to deleting or substituting a word or clause for another. They were all lost 
except one, moved by Uaulvi Ahdul Bakim, which sought to substitute the word 
‘shall’ for 'may' in tho clause. Khnn Bahadur Azizul Euq, Member in charge of 
tho Bill, accepted the amendment. Mr. J. L. Bancrjee opposed it. In tho course 
of bis speech he said that the ends of justice would be frustrated if the court was 
given no discretion in tho matter. In his opinion there were hundreds of cases in 
which moneylenders had refused to go to the court out of consideration for the 
debtor. The result of the operation of the Act would be that such moneylenders 
would bo penalised. In tho opinion of Mr. Abdul Quasem there was no question of 
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injustice involved in that matter. It might bo that the debtor' failed to pay the 
interest simply through his inability, through sheer distress.^ 

The amendment was put to vote and carried. On a division being called it was 
carried by 63 to 19 votes. The clause, as altered, (by the situation of shall for may) 
was passed. The Council then adjourned. 

25tli. AUGUST The discussion on the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill came to a 
close to-day. The Bill as amended and passed by the Council, was very much the 
same as it emerged from the Select Committee, the only notable alteration being 
effected by the amendment of the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice which had fixed the 
rate of interest at 15 p. c. on secured loans, beyond which the court would presume 
the interest to be usurious. 


The Bekoat, IJsuaky Bili, 

The Council then took up the Bengal Tenants’ Protection from Usury Bill. Maitlavi 
Majid Baksh moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. It 
opposed by Mr. Snrat Kumar Boy, who also moved for the circulation of the Bill. 

Sir Williayn Prentice opposed bath the rnotions, whereupon Jlfaiilani jllojia 
Baksh prayed for leave of the house to withdraw his motion. Sir William Prentice 
opposed withdrawal. Leave of the house not being obtained, the circulation rMtion . 
was put to vote and lost. Maulvi Majid Baksh then called for a division. When 
the members assembled, the circulation motion was again put to vote and lost 
whereupon Kumar S antis ekh ares war Roy rose on a point of order and asked 
whether Maulavi Majid Baksh was entitled at that stage to move his withdrawl 
motion. Controversy followed, many members taking part in it. At the end, the 
Hon’ble President said that the best course would be to go back and begin again. 
Thereupon Maulavi Majid Baksh begged leave of the house to withdraw his motion, 
to which Sir William Prentice objected. The sense of the house being taken the 

motion was lost. Division being prayed by Maulavi Majid Baksh. ho was asked 

by the Bon'ble President as to what he really stood for— was ho for the withdrawal, 
of the Bill or simply for his motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
to which the member said that he was for withdrawal of his reference motion only. 

Division being called, the motion was lost, 80 voting for and 50 against it. The 
motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was nest put to vote and 
lost. The result of all this was that the Bill was not killed. The member could bring, 
it up again in the nest session. The Council then stood adjourned till the 29lh. 

OrncuL AND Non-Offioial Bills 

29lh. AUGUST Three Bills were passed by the Council to-dny, while 
a Government Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Of the 
three Bills passed two were Government Bills namely, the Bengal Places of Public 
Amusement Bill, sponsored by the Home Member, and the Bengal Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill sponsored by the Minister for Local Self-Government. The other 
Bill passed was the Bengal Embankment (Amendment) Bill. 

The official Bill circulated was the Bengal Nurses Bill introduced by the Home 
Member. 


The Calcutta Mnnicipal Amendment Bill 

31 St. AUGUST: — The Council took into consideration to-day the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy moving that the Select Committee’s report be taken into consideration, repeated , 
his former assurance that the Government were not actuated by any vindictive 
motive. The Minister, defending the audit proposals of the Bill, declared that the 
auditing authority was the Accountant General of Bengal, who was an officer not 
of thb Bengal Government, but of the Government of India. 

Mr. Banerjee, moving for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Oommuteo. 
declared that the Government were clouding tho real issue by raising extraneous and 
subsidiary matters, He was convinced that the Corporation’s electric supply scheme 
whereby the Corporation would gain several lakhs at the expense of the Electrio 
Supply Company, was an eye-sore to tho Government. ... 

Maulvi Abdus Samad, supporting the motion^ charged tho Government wiin 
rushing through a measure without giving an opportunity to the biggest autonomous 
body of the province to have its say on it. Mr. Sanli Sekharestoar Boy considered' 
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that the Select Committee had been misled. Mr. ff. G. Miller thought that the Bill 
did not go far enough. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta feared that the Government 
had made no charges which were not met by the Corporation. 

■Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, in further supporting the motion for recommittal, charac- 
terised the Government’s attitude as un-British, unjust and unfair. The Govern- 
ment would not give any opportunity to the Corporation to reply to the charges. 
Mr. chatterjee considered it strange that the select committee should content itself 
with sending an insulting invitation to the Corporation which no self-respecting per- 
son or body could accept. Continuing, Mr. Chatterjee said : A Government pamphlet 
mentions the names of alleged revolutionaries. The list has been disputed. Some of 
these alleged revolutionaries had been pardoned by His Majesty under the 1913 
armistice. Did the Government propose to call the King-Emperor to order ? Some 
others come within the purview of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. Did they seek to 
repudiate the pact ? Others were mere suspects and no crime had been proved 
against them. Then there remained the case of those convicted and imprisoned be- 
cause they asked the people to prefer Indian to Indian goods. Mr. 
Chatterjee continued ; — “Do you propose to penalise these men, when in your own 
country ‘Buy British’ is a patriotic slogan?” There was one case which required 
examination. Pulin Das mentioned by the Government was one of those that helped 
the late Mr. 0. R. Das to fight Non-Co-operation, The humour, however. _ lay in this 
that Pulin Das was not in Corporation employ,” (Laughter]. Mr. Chatterjee, continu- 
ing, told the Minister and the House that he had the authority of the Corporation 
to 8^ that were an opportunity given, they would meet and discuss matters with 
the Government. 

Kha7i Bahadur Ahdul Momvi opposed the motion. Rev. B. C, Nag opposed the 
motion, because the Corporation had allowed itself to be led. by the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. The debate had not concluded 'when the House rose for 
the day. 

l*t, SEPTEMBER By 89 against 19 votes, the Council rejected to-day_ Mr, 
P, Banerjee’s motion to rc-commit the Calcutta Municipal Bill to a select committee. 

Mr. ihwnsend, Secretary, Local Self-Government Department defended the Go- 
vernment position. 

Replying to the debate, the Minister repeated his charges against the Corporation, 
but disclaimed personal responsibility for the Publicity Board’s pamphlets on the 
subjects. Sir Provash Slitter stated that no member of the Government was a 
member of the Publicity Board. 

The Council then rejected Mr, Santi Sltelcaresivar Bog's motion for re-committal 
of Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, without a discussion. 

Mr. Narendi'a Kumar Basil unsuccessfully moved an amendment, providing that 
the Act should come into force on such date ns the Local Government roight notify 
in the Calcutta Gazette direct and that the Local Government might notify diflerent 
dates for the. coming into operation of the different provisions of the Act. 

On the Minister’s assurance that the Government hiid no objection to consider 
them later on, consideration of Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri’s amendments for the 
omission of clauses two and three was postponed. 

The House then took up Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta’s motion for deletion 
of clause 4. The clause stated: “Without the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, in each case no person shall be appointed as a municipal officer or servant, 
if he had been convicted of an ofTenco against the State or had been sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term of three months or more.” The mover made a spirited 
speech, in the course of which, he attacked the very principle of the clause and 
asked why, if the highest official appointment under the State was available for an 
ex-convict like Sir Surendninath Bannerjeo, Corporation appointments should be’ 
refused to patriotic young men. 

The Minister replied that nowhere had it been laid down that the Government 
appointments were open to convicts. He added that the Government wore always 
willing to extend their discretionary powers for the benefit of convicts who desired 
to turn a new leaf. 

Mr. Santi Shokhareswara Roy, supporting the amendment, condemned the Go- 
vernment’s desire to interfere with individual appointments in each case. That inter- 
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ference, to Mr. Boy’s mind, would bo undesirable and unfair, a_s it vested in - tho 
Executive tho power to subject every detail of the Corporation work to tneir 
security. Mr. Kishori Mohan Choiodimnj, ns the oldest member of tho House, 
appealed for deletion of the objectionable clause. 

Mr. P. Banerjee characterised the clause ns mischievous, as it sought to suppress 
the struggle for freedom. Mr. Banerjee regretted that a popular Indian Minister 
could not see the mischief in it. Ho would advise tho Government to take advan- 
tage of the present political situation and drop this most dangerous clause. 

Mr. Abdus Samad, further supporting the motion, recalled that tho insertion of 
the clause had no justification, for not only had no case been made out for it, but 
the Minister had failed to substantiate his allegations that terrorists had been em- 
ployed by the Corporation. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

4ih. SEPTEMBER Besuming tho debate to-day on Dr. Sen Gupta’s amendment 
for the omission of clause four, Mr. B. C. Chaiterjee- and Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
characterised the section as uncalled for, unjustified and mischievous, 

A sharp passage-at-arms ensued between Sir Pc/oy Prasad Singh Roy and Mr. 
Narendra Kumar Basil, when tho latter made a reference to the correspondence 
between tho Local Self-Government Department and the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. Tho Minister objected that it was not relevant to the debate, but 
the speaker insisted that he was only replying to the Minister’s earlier references. 

The President upheld the Minister’s objection. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu pointed out that the provision debarring even a 
qualified man from holding a Corporation appointment, vested in the Executive a 
power which would be abused to the detriment of even innocent Bengalees. 

Mr. S. M. Bose, opposing the amendment, said that the clause only led stress 
on an accepted dictum that no public servant should take part in active politics. 

Mr. Townsend opposed the motion, which was negatived by 84 against 20 votes- 
Mr. Shanii SheJehareswar Roy then moved that the proposed Section 54-A bo' 
omitted. The section insisted on previous Government permission for all appoint- 
ments. Jlr. Boy thought that the inclusion of tho section exposed tho Govern-, 
ment’s vindictiveness. 

The President refused to allow Mr. Boy to make any reference to Government 
pamphlets on the subject of tho employment of alleged terrorists and objection able 
persons by the Corporation. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Moohherjee asked how tho Government proposed to apply . 
tho provisions of tho section. Was this a section which would have appealed to 
Sir Snrendra Nath Bannerjea whose name had been imported into the discussion by 
the Government benches 7 Mr. Mookherjee declared that neither logic nor justice 
was on tho Government side. 

Mr. Tmonsend, speaking for the Government, maintained that the section would 
have a most salutory effect on law-breakers who made use of tho Corporation as a 
convenient handle. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil’s amendment to delete the words 
“without the previous sanction of the Local Government in each case” from Section 
M (A) (1), was lost, after Sic Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy had explained that tho 
Corporation was not at all put in the position of applying to tho Government in 
the case of every appointment. 

After another amendment had met with a similar fate, Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Onaua/iwri/ sought by an amendment to change “imprisonment for two months or 
more into ‘rigorous imprisonment for more than three months or simple imprison- 
ment for_ more than six months.” By consent of tho Minister, consideration of 
the amendment was put off to a later stage. 

Narendra Kumar Basu’s amendment to limit tho scope of the section to 
Municipal teachers alone was lost. 

Gupta’s and Mr. N. K. Basu’s amendments for the omission of tho 
words been convicted of an offence against the State” and for limiting tho section 
•iJ Pttiod after the commencement or the Act respectively, were lost, the first one 
without a division and the second by 77 votes against 15. 

soopc ot the restriction to offences involving 
rnspq of votes. Xho Minister observed that there were 

cases of persons responsible for violent deeds, but not convicted of violence. 

“or amendment to omit from tho section tho words 
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Walk-oot Theeat by Opposition Gkoup 
During the debate the Opposition group led Mr. N. K, Basil threatened to 
withdraw from the House, as a protest against certain remarks of the Chair. 

Dr, N. G. Sen Qiipta, moving for the deletion of the clause imposing disqualifi- 
cation, was emphasising the point that the new Corporation which was animated 
by a new spirit had not been given a chance. 

The President, intervening, pointed out that the speaker was not confining 
his remarks to the clause in question. He added that it was the clear duty of the 
Chair to see that the minority got a fair hearing, but at the same time to prevent 
them from obstructing the majority in pursuit of their work. 

Dr. Sen Gupta took exception to the President’s statement, whereupon the 
President observed that if the member would go on like that, the President would 
have to ask him to resume his seat. 

Following this, Mr. N. K. Basu. Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of 
the course taken by the President, they thought no useful purpose would be served 
by their taking part in the debate any further. 

The President then asked Mr. Basu to make a full statement, following which 
he explained his position. The incident closed there, and the threatened walK-out did 
not materialise. 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — Eesuming the discussion to-day on the amendment to delete 
reference to “imprisonment for three months or more” Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
appealed to Englishmen in the House not to lose their British sense of fairplay in 
considering the amendment. 

Mr. P. Banerjea appealed to the Government to accept the amendment and thus 
prove that they were not actuated by feelings of vindictiveness. 

Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy replied that the Government should prevent the 
appointment of men convicted of offences against the State. Were there not thou- 
sands of honest folk who could bo appointed ? He added that the Corporation bad 
forfeited its right to any consideration. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 against 21 votes._ 

Mr. Abdul Ilahim, by an amendment, sought to limit the scope of Section 54-A 
(1) to offences involving moral turpitude or rigorous imprisonment for a term of 
six months or more. The mover emphasised that Civil Disobedience did not involve 
moral turpitude. As it stood, the section could debar the Minister himself, if ho was 
convicted of rash driving for instance. 

The amendment was negatived without division. 

Other amendments were also negatived, including those seeking to exempt simple 
imprisonment prisoners from the operation of the section and making the section 
inoperative in cases where three years had elapsed after release. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Ghaudhury's amendment, consideration of which had been 
adjourned with the Minister’s consent, was next taken up. The amendment exclud- 
ed those who had not suffered at least three months’ rigorous or six months’ simple 
imprisonment from the scope of the section. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. P. Guha moved for the substitution of the following clause for Section 
54 A : “A candidate seeking an appointment of any' nature under the Corporation 
shall, if he has at any time been convicted- of an offence against the State or sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more, state in writing the 
particulars of such sentence or conviction. Any person so convicted or sentenced 
shall not be appointed to any post under the Corporation.” 

Mr. AT. K. Basu, opposing, accused Mr. Guha of pandering to thc whims of a 
certain section. The Minister opposed the amendment, because he said it presumed 
that every applicant was necessarily a convict. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Boy (Depressed Classes) moved for the omission of the sub- 
section which provided that “Any authority who knowingly appoints a person in 
consequence of such appointment, be deemed for the purposes of this Act to have 
authorised the making of an illegal p.iyment.” 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta and Sir B. P. Singh Boy supported and 
opposed the motion respectively. The motion was declared lost. 

Bat Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur unsuccessfully sought to replace the word 
“knowingly” by the words “even after being specifically informed by the Local 
Government.” 

' Mr. Amulya Dhan Boy's amendment to increase fines for the above offence to 
Bs, 1000 from Bs. 500 was lost. 
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Mr. Mahasai’s amendment to teduco the punishment for the offence from one 
year to six months was negatived without any discussion. , 

Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan moved that Section 64-B (1) be so changed *o 
support automatic dismissal of municipal officers sentenced to imprisonment tor 
three months or more as against the present sub-section. The motion was lost. 

After a number of other amendments were lost, the Minister for Beli- 
Qovernraent moved the addition of the following now section ; '‘The local Govern- 
ment may, by a notification in the Calcutta^ Gazette, exclude any class of municipal 
officers or servants specified in the notification from the operation of all or any or 
the provisions of Section 54-A or of Section 54-B respectively, either wholly or in 
respect of any class of convictions, or sentences so specified.” „ -i 

Mr. Shanti Shekareswar Boy was opposing the amendment, when the Council 
adjourned. 


eth. SEPTEMBER By 67 against 19 votes, the Council to-day earned an 
official amendment to the Bill vesting in the Government the power to exempt 
certain officials from certain penalties. The Opposition advanced the argument 
that it sought to vest a lot of power in the Executive. 

Mr. Bancrjea and Mr. Mahasai were unable to persuade the House to aecept 
their amendments that Section 54-0, providing that an offence against the State 
meant an offence included in Chapter 6 or in Chapter 7 be changed so as to limit 
its scope only to secret and violent revolution. 

Clause 4 was then passed. 

Mr. Bancrjea moved for the omission of clause sis which read as follows 
“Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act,_no grant shall knowingly be 
made by the Corporation without the previous sanction of the Local Government, 
for the purpose of promoting primary education among boys and girls to any 
institution which employs any person or to any person convicted of an offence 
against the State or sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for a term of three months 
or more or to simple imprisonment for a term of sis Traonths or more. 

“Exception In this section the expression 'offence against the State’ has the. 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-0.” 


A Point of Order 

Before the House proceeded to consider the motion, Mr. Karcndra Kumar Basu 
raised the point of order that the clause, as it had emanated from the Select 
Committee was altogether different in its scope from the original clause and that 
therefore the clause was not in order. 

Asked by the President to explain the point, Mr. Narendra Kumar Easu 
observed that the Committee was not competent to extend the scope of thO'^lill. 
While the original Bill sought merely to control grants to schools, the clause, as 
emanating from the select committee, sought to control any grant even though it 
might be to a public library or to a temple of worship or to a hospital. 

The President said that there wore a good deal of force in Mr. Basu’s point 
and called on the Government to state their case. 

The Minister asked for time to alter the clause. 

The House thereupon, adjourned consideration of clause six and proceeded to 
diecuBB clause seven which required the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation to 
submit all accounts to the Government auditors. 

Mr. Banerjea^a motion to omit the clause was defeated. Clauses seven and eight 
were then passed, amendments thereto having been negatived. 

. Mr. P. Bancrjea then unsuccessfully moved for the omission of clause nine which 
laid down that any person neglecting or refusing to comply with a summons or requisi- 
tion made under the Act shall be punished with a fine extending to Bs. 200 in 
respect of each item included in the summons or requisition. 

Rai Saheb Ahshoy Kumar Sen's amendment to delete the words ‘‘in respect of 
each Item included in the summons or requisition” was negatived. 

Clause nine was then put and agreed to. 

A opposition read: “Eor Section 123 of the 

'’'"■‘■ioa ii\ ®oction shall be substituted, namely 

■*^^®,‘^rporation shall forthwith remedy any defecis or irregularities 
pditors and shall report to the Local Government 
bMwepu fhi Cornoration, provided that if there is a difference of opinion 

etween the Corporation ana the auditors or if the Corporation do not remedy any 
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defect or irregularity within the period considered by the auditors to be reason- 
able, the matter shall be referred to the Local Government within such time and in 
such manner as the Local Government may prescribe by rule and it shall be 
competent to the Local Government to pass such orders thereon as they think fit. 
The orders of the Local Government shall, save as provided in Sections 123-b and 
123-c, be final and the Corporation shall take action in accordance therewith’’. 

Section 123-b (1) lays down that it shall be open to the auditors, after 
giving an opportunity to the member concerned, to submit an explanation, to charge 
to such a person the amount of deficiency or loss, etc. 

Section 123 (2) lays down that any councillor, alderman or member of the 
committee present at a meeting at which a motion or resolution is passed 
authorising expenditure, which is subsequently disallowed under this section or 
authorising any action which leads to expenditure afterwards so disallowed shall 
be deemed to be a person authorising illegal payment, if he votes for such a motion or 
resolution and all persons so voting shall be held jointly and severally to be 
responsible for the expenditure. 

The clause gives a right of appeal to a Civil Court or to the Local Government 
and provides for payment of certified sums to be made within one month. 

Mr. P. Banerjea, moving for the omission of the clause, characterised the sur- 
charge provisions as mischievous and the powers proposed to be granted to the 
auditors as dangerous and unprecedented. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave several instances to prove that the Govern- 
ment’s charges against the Corporation were baseless. He argued that, if these 
charges were unfounded, there was no justification for these mischievous sections 
in this dangerous clause. Mr. Basu asserted that the powers sought to be had 
were very wide. 

Mr. Toionsetid, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing the motion, repented 
his charges and gave figures which, he claimed, showed that by launching on the 
electric scheme, the Calcutta Corporation was wasting the rate-payer’s money. He 
said that the surcharge sections were the most important sections of the Bill. He 
added that no honest person need fear the sections, which were in operation m 
other parts of the world, notably Madras and Bombay. He had no doubt in his 
mind that the Government would not abuse the powers they were taking only in 
the interest of the rate-payers. 

The motion for omission of clause eleven was negatived by 63 against 12 votes. 
Out of 234 amendments, the House disposed of only 1G9 and then adjourned. 

Tth. SEPTEMBER As ruled by the President, instead of clause 6, in the 
Bill ns reported, the following provisions were introduced by the Government 
to-day “After Section 88 of the said Act, the following section shall be 
inserted, namely : — 

‘ 8S-A, Subject to the provisions of Section 91-A and notwithstanding anything 
contained elsewhere in this Act, no grant shall knowingly be made by the Corpora- 
tion, without the previous sanction of the Local Government, for any purpose other 
than the purpose mentioned in that Section, to any institution which employe any 
person or to any person who has been convicted of an ofTcnce against the State or 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more. 

‘‘Explanation ; In this section, the expression ‘offence against the State’ has the 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C. 

Discussion on clausa 11 was then proceeded _wiih. More than twenty-five 
amendments seeking to mitigate the rigour of ’the surcharge clauses were all 
rejected. 

Mr. Munindra Deb Eai Maltasai’s amendment for the addition of a proviso 
in the surcharge clause, namely, ‘‘provided that a person who voted for a motion 
or resolution in good faith, shall not bo held liable for expenditure’’ received wide 
support from the non-official benches including Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin and 
Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, but was lost. 

The Ilinister moved an amendment vesting in the Government power to exempt 
such cases ns were wrongly surcharged. The amendment was put and agreed to. 

Dr. Naresk Chandra Sen Onpta moved a long amendment to section 123-A so 
as to admit of any person affected by an order applying within three months for 
reference of the matter to a civil court questioning the validity or correctness of 
such surcharges. The amendment also provided that the reference must be made 
by the Government as plaintiff, within the meaning of the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908, the person against' whom the surcharge was made being deemed defendant. 
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The amendment was pressed to a division and lost. _ . 

The amendment to raiso the period o£ payment of surcharges to six from three 
months was also lost. _ j i 

The motion for the omission of the proposed section _123-E was moved by Dr, 
Sen Oupta on the ground that the auditor might act maliciously. , t ti i ■ 

The Minister replied that the auditor was the Accountant-General of Bengal, 
who was neither interested in Corporation politics nor was subject to the control 
of the Bengal Government. The motion was negatived by 57 against 19 voles. 

Clause eleven was then put and agreed to. Clause twelve, a consequential clause, 
was carried without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

8ib.— SEPTEMBER : Clauses two and three of the Bill were put and agreed lo 
fo-day. Mr. P Banorjea, resuming his speech on his motion for the omission of 
clause sis, which on account of the President’s ruling had been put off to enable the 
Government to present a new clause, characterised the Government’s position as 
bordering on melancholy meanness. Mr. Banerjea asked how on earth, thc_ Govern- 
ment expected the Corporation officials to keep an eye on the political activities of 
private bodies receiving small grants from municipal funds. The clause, if passea, 
said the speaker, would only result in the strangulation of primary education m 
Calcutta. 

lilr. Shanii Sehhareswar Itay, sunporting the omission of the clause, declared 
that, were proof of Government vindictiveness needed, this clause afforded it. To 
his mind, the clause sought to reduce the Corporation to the position of a subor- 
dinate department of the police, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haquo and Bev. B. A. Nag opposed the amendment, the 
latter observing that Calcutta schools at present were honeycombed with men of 
revolutionary ideas and that, if only to save the children of persons like himself, 
who did not want them to bo brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, the clause 
must be passed, 

Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu and Khan Bahadur Ahdul Momin supported and 
opposed the amendment respectively. The former averred that the clause sought to 
take away by the left hand what was given by the right. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta read out the proposed sections and criticised 
their wording, which, in his opinion, was loose. 

The Minister for Local Sclf-Oovemmcnt, defending the clause, declared that 
clause six was a necessary corollary to clause four which had already been passed 
by the Council. Clause four would bo useless without this clause, for clause six 
only tock clause four to its logical end. 

The motion for omission of the clause was pressed to a division after further 
debate and declared lost by G1 against 18 votes. The motion for omission of ', clause 
G (a) was put and negatived. 

M by Mr. Narcndra Kzmar Basu, non-official benches declined to move any 
further amendments. Clauses G and G-A were then put and agreed to. 

A prief debate then ensued over the ofGcial motion that the Bill, as amended, be 
giBscQ. The Minister thanked the members for thewide support accorded to him in the 
House. Ho was convinced that ho bad not run counter to the ideals set up by 
Sir Siirendra Nath Bancrjee, and that when the controversies of the hour were 
forgotten, it would bo found that the speaker had rendered service to Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. iS/iyamo Prasad Muhherjee, leading the Opposition, called the Bill .a most 
retrograde measure and expressed his Burprise that the Minister should have been 
carrying on warfare against the Congress Party. Mr. Mukherjee regretted that 
{’‘■opnem'dists against the Corporation had won the day. The situation created by- 
tlie Bill was that in future the Corporation appointments would lie in Government’s 
nano^s. ‘Let us see how the Government uses those powers”, concluded the mem- 
ber for the Calcutta University. 

^l!, passed. The Council adjourned sine die. 
f he Bill received the nssent of the Governor-General on the 3rd November, and was 
gazcucu on the IGth November from which day the new Act came info operation, 
u nder the provisioiis of the Act, the Corporation is debarred from having in its employ 
persons convicted of offences against the Btafe or other anti-Government activities, 
'"P; iiiElilutions where such persons are employed. It 

lurtncr introduced a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 
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AUTUMN SESSION—POONA, 7tli. AUGUST TO Dth. SEPT. 1933 
Governoe’s Opening Speech 

The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council was opened by Eis 
Exccllenci/ the Governor at Poona on the 7th. August 1933. In the course of his 
address His Excellency observed 

“On many of the previous occasions on which I have addressed you, the political 
situation has been the factor that has occupied most of our attention, and it is 
therefore with particular pleasure that on this occasion I feel able to say that the 
political situation is calmer than for many years past. I say this, moreover, with a 
full appreciation of the potential consequences for evil of the step lately taken by 
Mr. Gandhi in embarking on a new subversive campaign at a time when at last there 
were so many promising signs of a real improvement in the situation, both political 
and financial. When one considers the disastrous consequences of the previous civil 
disobedience campaigns and the fact that so many even of Mr. Gandhi’s original 
supporters have now obviously come to recognise the futility of the course to which 
he would wish to commit the country, it is more than unfortunate that he should 
once more want to stir up this disastrous and futile agitation. You gentlemen, 
have shown your sense of responsibility by consistently supporting the Government 
in their joint policy of insisting alike on the maintenance of law and order and on 
pressing forward with Constitntional Eeforms, and I am sure you will endorse the 
decision of the Government to make use of the powers which you conferred on 
them last year when you passed the Emergency Powers Act to check, at the outset, 
any attempt by Mr. Gandhi to plunge the country once more into the miseries 
and stagnation of 1930. Indeed, I feel confident that the Poona Conference and 
the events succeeding it have conclusively shown that more and more people are 
feeling impatient at attempts to turn their activities into blind channels, and will 
welcome the action taken by Government as helping to clear the field for 
constructive work. 

“As a further justification of the policy we have consistently adopted, I think I 
can also point to the progress which the Joint Select Committee is making in 
England with the preparation of the Eeformed Constitution. It is true that its 
path has been beset with serious obstructions, and the policy of His Jlajesty’s 
Government has provoked strenuous opposition in certain quarters. I am sure, 
however, gentlemen, that you, with your experience of democratic methods, will 
appreciate the advantages of submitting all important measures to the fire of 
criticism, however severe that criticism may be. Nothing would be gained by failure 
to realise the difficulties besetting the path of Constitutional reform, and, indeed, I 
think wo may say that the best chance of overcoming those difficulties lies on 
submitting the scheme to the criticism of its most bitter opponents, instead of 
making any effort to burke such criticism. Personally, I feel that we may regard 
with satisfaction the progress that has been made in spite of all such attacks, 
and the fact that our opponents have so far failed to achieve any of their objects 
may be taken ns evidence of the inherent soundness of the policy adopted”. 

As a result of rigid retrenchment, the hope of a balanced budget for the 
current year was likely to bo realised, but the financial difiiculties were still 
enormous, and the Governments had no intention of relaxing their efforts. 

His Excellency referred to the successful first year’s working of the Sukkur 
■ Barrage canals and the extension of the public supply of electricity. 

His Excellency regretted the cuts which had to be made in the primary education 
grants, but observed that the Government had been able to restore six per cent of 
the cut out of twenty per cent made last year. 

His Excellency dwelt on his desire to enlist widespread interest and co-operation 
in a comprehensive plan which, he hoped to see well under way before leaving India 
■ for the general development of villages. No large expenditure was contemplated, 
but on the contrary the root conception was the direction of the already existing 
resources in man-power, knowledge and experience into channels which would make 
them much more effective. j 
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Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill 

After His Excellency’s thirty minutes speech, the Council proceeded with the 
Bill, tts amended _ by the select committee, further to amend the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act. with a view to amalgamating the .Improvement Trust, Bombay, with 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

After Sir Rustom VaMl, Minister for Local Self-Government, had explained the 
changes that had been made therein by the select committee, Mr. V. N, 
Ohandavarkar, Mayor of Bomb.ay, expressed the Corporation’s view and insisted 
that the Government should earmark Es. 3,91,000 out of the Bombay City 'Tobacco 
Duty to the Corporation and the rest to the Trust. 


Bombay Improvement Trust Bill 

8th. AUGUST : — There was a keen discussion in the Council to-day on the 
amendment moved by Mr. J2. E. liakhale (nominated non-official), seeking to 
reserve one s^t for Labour on the Improvements Committee, when the second 
reading of the Bombay Municipal Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation 
Bill was proceeded with. Mr. Bakhale sought to reserve a seat for Labour by 
increasing the _ strength of the_ Improvements Committee by one, and emphasised 
the need for mis by citing the evidence in the Census report, which, according ’ to 
that ‘‘if there is a hell on earth it was in the city of Bombay.” 

There was strong opposition to the amendment from the Corporation represen- 
tatives on the ground that reservation was mischievous and vicious in principle, 
and that there was already provision for Labour interests among the four nominated 
seats on the Improvements Committee. 


» Vaktl, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the amendment, 

. however willing to provide in the Bill for nomination to the 
(SrporaUon^^ Committee of one among the four Labour representatives in the 

'The amendment was put to vote and lost. 

in 'nn ®i Local Self-Govemment was then moved 

Government to which the representatives of 
offioials°^^°^”^‘°° agreed. There was, however, strong opposition to this from non- 

Some heat ^vas caused when Sir Q-hulatti Mussehi, Leader of thn LTourp iHiitinfirt- 

sf. ;e*‘ M irS- 

statement* Bombay, challenged Sir Ghulam’s/ second 

when they themself had faLd to kSep make the charge 

to local bodies. .-‘““t-u lu s.eep lueir promises to make education grants 

Beparato^“repKsentatlon'^^v?Rt^'H^ amendment, pointed out that the principle of 

cxSed&'hat the am odmeu? soukrtol'^'’^^^' Corp^ratioS. He 
nominated seats on Mm i aou^ght to do was just to reserve out of the four 

rep“eSXrwi8? Committee one for Labour, if this was not 

declared carried. 

all by the member^ o? amendments were moved, 

Committee, now° being sta^tutoMIv the effect, that the Improvements 

a majority vote of tbf appointed, might be dissolved at a later stage, by 

lution bejreceded by approval of 'the GovcrnmeDT''"‘^“““‘® suggested that (iisso- 
would^ depr?ve''”tlm Coundf o^f° the ground that such a provision 

Btalutorily appointed & it. All thfamSeL“ts werTlost’. 


Bombay^^rpomtiorf'lm^mpoma"f to delete the statutory provision in the 

of a Deputy Municinaf Amalgamation Bill for the appointment 

''“ifwfs stm^“ ?®'^P®®‘i®n) was rejLtefty i 

powers to malce''*thl8^^nppoint^men1;'”''"^™**°*^’-'^^“’^ Corporation had already 
would bo interefering with the &ratioJ’s*pS? provisiou for it 
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Against the amendment, it was pointed ont that the Corporation's representa- 
tives had themselves admitted the necessity for the appointment, and the Corporation 
should not be swayed by sentiment. 

The Whipping Bill 

10th. AUGUST : — Mr. B, D. Bell, Home Member, moved the second reading 
of the Whipping Bill to-day as amended by the select committee. The 
Bill,-j which was to be applied in the first instance to the City of Bombay, 
prov ded for the extension of the provisions to such other parts of the Presidency 
as the _ Governor-in-Council might by notification direct. It sought to punish those 
committing the ofience of rioting or instigating or abetting rioting with whipping 
in addition to or in lieu of any other punishment to which he might be liable under 
the Penal Code. 

Mr. Bell stated that the Bill was primarily intended for application in Bombay 
to check riots. Dealing with the alterations made by the Select Committee, he 
stated that the Committee had excluded attempts to commit riots outside the scope 
of the Bill, and decided that the Government should have power to extend the 
Bill to other parts of the Presidency if and when required. 

There was strong opposition to the Bill from non-officials on the ground that 
the Bill, as amended, was not free from objectionable features, and that the measure 
was wholly unnecessary and likely to bo misused. 

The House divided on the motion of Mr. A. N, Surva (Bombay City/ seeking to 
refer the Bill back to the Select Committee with instruction to exempt riots 
arising out of public meetings from the operation of the Bill. The motion was 
rejected by a large majority, JRao Bahadur Chitale expressed the fear that the 
provisions of the Bill might be used against civil resisters, and pointed out that 
political turmoil had ceased, and so the Bill was unnecessary, Mr. /. B. Petit 
considered that the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Kamat, supporting the Bill, stated 
that it had come out of the Select Committee considerably improved, though there 
was still scope for further improvement. Mr. Bakkale expressed the opinion that 
the Bill, if at all it was to be passed, should be made applicable to the whole Presi- 
dency as mofuBsil centres produced the Bombay hooligans. The House then 
adjourned. 

11th. AUGUST: — ^Tho Council passed to-day the second reading of the 
.Whipping Bill by 39 to 23 votes. There was again strong opposition to the Bill on the 
ground that whipping was a barbarous method of punishment and the provision 
would be misused by the authorities. 

Mr. E. D. Bell, Home Member, replying to the debate, observed that the 
provisions of the Bill would be enforced only in exceptional circumstances^ and 
assured those who expressed the fear that this might be used against civil resisters, 
that the intention of the Government in bringing the Bill was only to check rioting 
of the type that occurred in Bombay. He expressed willingness to incorporate a 
provision in the Bill, to the effect, that the Governor-in-Council would issue a 
notification _ applying the provisions of the Bill only when public security was 
manifestly in danger. The Home Member also expressed his willingness to confine 
the Bill to the city of Bombay only and said that but for the serious riot of 1932 
in Bombay, the measure would not have been placed before the House and such 
rioting was not likely to occur in other parts of the presidency. In conclusion, the 
Homo Member quoted figures to show that the magistracy was not merely discreet in 
making use of the punishment of whipping, but was manifestly reluctant. There 
were 153 and 192 cases pf whipping in the whole presidency ip 1931 and_ 1932 
respectively and 60 oases in 1932, in connection with Civil Disobedience, a majority 
of the latter cases being those of juveniles. 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up the iGovernment amendment 
seeking to confine the operations of the Bill to the city of Bombay only was passed. 

Another Government amendment seeking to make the operative parts of the 
BUI applicable by the Governor-in-Council only when in his opinion human life and 
property were manifestly endangered, was also carried. 

Non-official amendments seeking to exempt abetment to rioting and rioting without 
deadly weapons from the scope of the Bill were lost. The Bill as amended was read 
for the third time, and passed. 

22 
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Sdpflemestary Grants 


[ pooiiA. 


I 21 I 1 . AUGUST The Council was considering to-day supplementary grants and de- 
, , . _ tr Minister for Agriculture and Education, 


discussion that ensued, that Rao Saheb 
related to the Minister, and wanted him 


mand made by Dewan Bahadur S. ^ .5 q 

for a token grant of ten rupees for a scholarship for one 0 . P. Halkatti, recratly a 
student of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, for higher study m Xextilo 
Technology in England. 

The President held, in the course of the 
Kulkami alleged that 0. P. Halkatti was 

to withdraw the statement. , -j it. 

A passage-at-arras followed between the member and the President, the fOTmer 
holding that he did not make the allegation, and only wanted loiorination* Xneto 
were shouts of “withdraw, withdraw”, but Mr. Kulkami declined to do so. 

Remarking that for the first time during his holding of the office of President, 
be was obliged to use his powers, the President desired the member to leave the 
House, which he did. , x j 

The suspension of Rao Saheb Kulkami by the_ President applied only for to-day. 
This was the first instance in the Bombay Council when such an action was taken 
against a member practically. ,, , , 

The demand for a sum of Us. 140,314 made by the Home Meinber for the 
permanent retention of Visapur temporary prison evoked some discussion. It was 
explained that out of four temporary prisons^ opened on the renewal .of Civil 
Uisobedience movement in 1932, all except Visapur have been closed. _ It was 
proposed to convert this into a permanent prison on account of the existence of 
clay suitable for bricks on Government land near the prison which offered a remunera- 
tive field for employment of jail labour, and in order to compensate the expenditure 
the Government proposed to reduce two other_ jails. The oppositionists pointed out 
that Visapur was not healthy and the conditions obtaining there for health and 
welfare of prisoners were not satisfactory. 

The Home Member held that Visapur was not worse than most of the other 
parts of the Presidency in climatic conditions and every effort was being made to 
ensure sanitary conditions. The demand was passed. 

The Temple-Entry Eesoletion 

I4ih. AUGUST Jfao Bahadur S. K. Bole moved in the Council. to-day, n 
resolution recommending to the Government to promote a measure to enable 
‘■Untouchables” to enter Hindu temples endowed witn Government land or recei- 
ving cash payments from Government and all other temples which are not' 
private properties. 

The Home Member pointed out that a similar Bill was sought to bo introduced 
in the Madras Council, but permission was refused for its introduction by the 
Governor-Qeneral_ in Council, on the ground that the subject was of All-India 
importance. A similar Bill had been, however, introduced in the Central liegisla- 
turo_ by Mr. 0. S. Eangn Aiyar which was to be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. In the circumstances, the Homo Member suggested to the mover to await 
the result of this Bill in the Central Legislature, 

The President then, however, allowed expression of opinion by the House on the 
question, and discussion proceeded. i i- j 

Women Dedication In Hindu Temples 
The Council permitted the introduction of a Bill by the same member seeking 
Pre 8 ?dency^ dedication of women for service in Hindu temples in the Bombay 

Mussa-lman Wares Bill 

XT permitted to introduce his Bill which sought to regulate 

Mussalman Wakfs in the Presidency. 

Compulsory Primary Eddoation 

j "on-official Bill moved by Mr. Balchalo seeking to rniso 
t 0 upper age limit of children for compulsory primary educatioa from 11 to 12 . 

Temple-Entry Resolution 

tbn Council discussed the resolution for full Ihrco hours to-day, 

non-Hindu sp^kers'^^^* participating in the debate. There were only three 
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The general trend of the discussion -vras one of support for the resolution, though 
more than one member struck a distinctly opposite note by unreservedly opposing 
the resolution on the ground that temple-entry was not essential for the uplift of 
the Depressed Classes and such a move would only help to create further divi- 
Bjons_ in the Hindu fold. Exception was also taken to a clause in the resolution 
limiting temple-entry to Government endowed temples. 

Mention was also made more than once during the debate of Mr. Gandhi’s cam- 
paign against untouchability and its salutory effects in having roused Hindu con- 
science. 

Shaik Abdul Majid, the only Moslem who participated in the debate, supported 
the resolution whole-heartedly. Mr. J. B Petit congratulated the Government on 
the very correct stand they had taken on this question. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, congratulated the House 
on the temper and tone of the debate. He refuted the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were unsympathetic towards the Depressed Classes, and asserted 
that they had done a great deal in the course of the last ten years for the amelio- 
ration of the Depressed Classes. Regarding the attitude of neutrality of Govern- 
ment Mr. Bell said that this was inconsistent with the policy of the Government 
of India ns enunciated in January last. The Government had always maintained this 
attitude, and if they had abolished sutee and facilitated the enactment of the Sarda 
Act, it was because these were more social than religious questions, whereas temple- 
entry was purely a religious one. The Home Member also pointed out that there 
was no essential difference between the status of Government-endowed temples and 
other private temples, as trustees in both cases were enjoined to manage temples 
according to customs and usages. Concluding, the Home Member suggested that 
the purpose of the resolution would bo served fully if the proceedings were for- 
warded to the Government of India and be hoped the mover would withdraw it. 

The mover accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

COUNCILLOES AS GdESTS OF GOVT. MEMBERS 

16tfi. AUGUST An interesting debate took place in the Council to-day, 
on the resolution moved by Baa Bahadur Chitale (non-official), recommending to 
the Government to take steps to move the Government of India to incorporate a 
rule in the Government Serv.nnts Conduct Rules prohibiting Government^ Members 
and Ministers from allowing members of the Council from ordinarily residing with 
them as guests, as such a practice was contrary to public interests.^ The mover 
stated that the conduct of the Ministers should be above suspicion, particularly at a 
time when the provinces were on the eve of getting Responsible Government. The 
Ministers, he added, ought not to give by their action cause for the public to doubt 
the purity of the administration. 

The Leader of the House objected to this remark, and the mover explained that 
he himself did not share this opinion. 

The mover also objected to Ministers subscribing to party funds, but the Chair 
pointed out that there was nothing wrong in such a practice, and, it was prevalent 
in England also. 

Several speakers opposed the resolution, stating that the mere fact of a member 
staying with a Minister did not warrant the belief that the member in question 
would not exercise his independent judgment. He could also not be expected of a 
Minister to forget his old friendship on his becoming a Minister. 

Discussion took a breezy turn, when one member, opposing the resolution, 
remarked that the mover had participated in eating sandwiches at Government 
House parties. 

The mover strongly objected to this remark, and the Chair, coming to his rescue, 
made it clear that the speaker did not mean mutton sandwiches, but only vegetable 
sandwiches. 

Government benches did not participate in the debate. The resolution was after 
nearly three hours’ discussion withdrawn. 

Bohras and the Wakf Act 

17ih. AUGUST ; — A resolution seeking to exempt the Dawoodi Bohra community 
of the Bombay Presidency from the operation of the Moslem Wakf Act, under the 
discretion vested in the Local Government, was lost in the Council, without a 
division, to-day, A large number of Bohras were present in the visitor’s gallery. 
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Id support of the resolution, it was contended that Mulla)i Baheb, the religious 
head of the Dawoodi Bohras, was administering the trusts iudicially and efficiently. 
The very fact that the Central Legislature provided an exemption clause was proof 
that it intended to exempt deserving cases from_ the operation of this Act. ruolio 
opinion had also been shown to be against the inclusion of Dawoodis. 

Against the resolution, it was pointed out that even H. H, the Aga !^an wno 
was superior to Slullaji Saheb had not ohjected to the inclusion of Dwoodi Bohras. 
The Wafcf Act did not contemplate interference with the internal affairs of trusts. 
What was required was that accounts should be rendered of the trusts. 

Almost all the Moslem members, except IwOi opposed the resolution, as also a 
majority of non-Moslem speakers. _ _ _ . 

The Government benches did not participate in_ the debate till the last moment 
when Dewan Bahadur Kambli, Minister for Education and Agriculture, stated that 
the arguments advanced during the debate had not ncceBsilated aheratioiw of the 
Government’s policy on the question. On the other hand, the debate bad shown 
that there was no necessity for exempting the Dawoodi Bohras. 

The mover asked the House for leave to withdraw the resolution, which was not 
granted, and the resolution was put to vole and declared lost. 

The Kaeachi Municipal Ajiend. Bill 

ISib. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the taw relating to the municipal government of the city of Karachi. The 
object of the measure was to bring this important trade centre, which was also' the 
aerial gateway of India and whose jurisdiction extended over the area of seventy-one 
square miles within the operation of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925. 
and thus give it greater scope to carry out schemes of improvement and provide 
other means for efficient administration of its affairs. 

Sir Jtusloin Vakil presented the report of the Select Committee, to which objec-' 
tion was taken hy Mr. Surve. The latter raised a point of order as to whether the 
appointment of a sub-committee by the Select Committee to consider certain ques- 
tions did not vitiate the work of the Select Committee. 

The President ruled the objection out of order, and the mover proposed the 
second reading. * 

Sir Bustom Vakil explained certain provisions of the Bill. He expressed his 
anxiety rcgardinglthe proposal of the Select Committee to lower the franebise to a 
rental of one rupee. He also gave it as his personal opinion that the proposal to 
reduce the Chief Officer’s salary, was unfortunate. 

Mr. J. Mehta welcomed the rupee franchise and said that he would be glad if 
adult franchise was granted. The speaker then went on to point out certain ano- 
malies in connection with the formation of wards. 

At this stage, the House adjourned for tea. 

Resuming a discussion on the motion for a second reading of the Bill after 
lunch, Bao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, opposed the allocation of 
seats according to population basis as provided in the Bill ns this was likely to 
enable the words with less voting strength to return a larger number of candidates. 
He also opposed communal electorates in a premier municipality like Karachi, 
which did not exist in the Bombay. Calcutta and Madras Corporations. 

Mir Mahomed Balloch, himself a member of (he Karachi Municipality, stated 
that the lowering of the rental to one rupee per month was not a novel suggestion. 
It bad been accepted long ago by the Municipality. 

■ Hnsscin IJidayatidlah, Leader of the House, advised the Conncil to 

reject the amendment that was to be moved seeking to replace the allocation of seats 
nccoramg to a population basis, provided by the Select Committee, by allocation of 
seats on the basis of the voting strength andjlaxation. The House rose at this stage. 


21«t. AUGUST Dr. M, K. Dixit moved an amendment to-day seeking to have 
common and not separate electorates, 

Bokaoi/r Kale had a similar amendment, which sought by a different 
tnettiod to do away with the commnnal spirit. His suggestion was to have a 
nnmtier of members from each ward belonging to different communities elected by 
the whoffi ward, and not by the members of each community. 

against both the nmendmenfs, as he said that 
t f joint electorate introduced, it was his firm belief that 

things would go from bad to worse. 
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Rao Bahadur Kale's amendment was generally supported by Hindu members 
from Sind but was opposed by Mabomedans. 

After tea interval, the Minister for Local Self-Governme7it replied to the debate 
on the amendments for joint eleclorate, and gave the reasons for adopting separate 
electorates. 

On being put to vote, both Dr, Dixit's and Rao Bahadur Kale's amendments 
were thrown out by large majorities and the principle of separate electorates was 
incorporated in the Bill, The Couneil then adjourned. 

22nd. AUGUST : — The first of the amendments moved by Mr. S.S. Tolani to-day 
sought a new classification by deleting Mahratlas from among the communities 
entitled to representation, 

A heated debate followed on what was described as an cfibrt of rich Hindus to 
deprive the Mahrattas of representation in the municipal government of the city. 
The mover finding little support withdrew his amendment, after declaring that his 
motive was a desire not to divide the Hindu community. 

Mr. Tolani later brought forward another amendment seeking to give two seats 
to the Sikh community. He argued that Christians got five seats with a population 
of 7,582 while Parsis. of whom there were 2,408 in Karachi city, got three. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta proposed an amendment to this, giving one seat to Sikhs 
instead of two. 

The Leader of the House, Sir Qhulam Sussain Eidayatulla, speaking against 
the amendment, said that a number of Sikhs had been included among Hindus. 
The two main communities had been nllotted seats according to the population 
basis. Mr. Tolani was seeking to disturb the proportion of seats between Hindus 
and Mabomedans. If the mover was so solicitous for the welfare of Sikhs, why 
did he not offer to give up a Hindu seat for the Community 7 

When discussion on Mr. Tolani’s amendment was taken up after the tea interval, 
Mir Mahomed Balooch stressed the fact that Sikhs had identical interests with 
Hindus, with which community their sympathies lay. On the other hand in 1924, 
Hindus had opposed representation being given to Maharattas and Depressed 
Classes, while demanding that a seat be reserved for Sikhs. 

Mr. P. Vakil, appealed to the members not to make long speeches. 
The Government were committed to the principle of separate electorates, 

- and to his thinking no amendments running athwart this principle, would have a 
smooth passage. The members would therefore be expediting the business before 
the House by not moving such amendments. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister-in-charge of the Bill, detailed the practice in vogue 
prior to the introduction of the Bill, and stated that it was the Government’s opinion 
that it was wro^ in principle to bind itself to nominate a member of any parti- 
cular community. He assured the House that in this respect it was the Government’s 
intention to maintain the status quo. Should a Sikh not be returned from the 
general electorate, the Government would nominate one. 

Miran Mahomed Shah assured the House that Mabomedans were opposing the 
amendments not from prejudice against any particular community, but to avoid 
complications. They intended to oppose any amendment that sought to raise the 
total number of seats. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta's amendment providing one seat for Sikhs, was then put to 
vote and rejected by 48 votes to i8. Mr. Tolani’s amendment shared the same 
fate. 

The House was discussing the amendment of Rao Bahadur Kale for a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the communities grouped with Hindus by designating all 
these, with the exception of Christians, Parsis and Jews, as '‘non Mahomedan”. 
when the house adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST : — The Council to-day resumed discussion of the Karachi Muni- 
cipal Bill at the point where it was left off yesterday. Rao Bahadur Kale's 
amendment to classify the Sikhs, Jains, Budhist and Mahrattas as non-Mahomedan 
was soon disposed of. 

The Legal Remembrancer to' the Government suggested a better arrangement 
which, while retaining the specific classification adopted in the Bill met the mover’s 
object. The amendment was withdrawn in favour of that suggestion. 

Mr. Bakkale then proposed his amendment, seeking to remove the clause 
restricting the election of a representative of registered Trade Unions, to labourers 
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and asking that instead of two seats, three should be reserved for, and these should 
be by nomination. , . „ , . c t u 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta remarked that he was President of the Federation or Enbour 
Unions in Karachi, and it was he who bad suggested restriction in order to give 
the labour an opportunity to be represented by an actual working man, 

The lender of the House pointed out that this showed that Mr. Jamshed 
Mehta must have received the mandate from the labour Federation of Karachi. 

Sir Eustom Vakil, Minister-in-charge of the Bill, explained that there were 14 
Trade Unions in Karachi and one scat had been allotted for every five unions. A 
member of a trade union, he explained, was also qualified to stand for election in a 
ward in which he lived and had two votes. 

At this stage it was pointed out by the Legal Remembrancer that there were 
honorary members of labour unions who, as such, did not pay fees. Such members 
of unions, like the mover, would thus be eligible for election. 

During the discussion after tea interval, Rao Bahadur^ Chitale and Mr. 
Navale supported the amendment, while Mr. Pcstonje Vakil opposed it, on the 
ground that if the restriction limiting election to the bona fide labourers were removed 
outsiders would get in and then there might bo exploitation of the labour. 

The President split up the amendment into two parts, first for increase of scats 
from one to three, and the other asking for removal of the restriction limiting 
election to labourers. Both the parts of Mr. Bakhale’s amendment, when put to 
the House, were defeated by large majorities. 

Mr. Tolani then moved an amendment seeking to increase the represenjation 
given to the Indian Blerchants’ Association, from one to two. Speaking on it ho 
said that the members of the Association paid about 8 lakhs out of the total 
revenue of thirty-six lakhs into the coffers of the Municipality, on which basis they 
were entitled to many more than two seats asked for. The matter was still being- 
discussed at the closing time. 

28ib. AUGUST The Council on re-assembling to-day after the holidays began 
ag.ain discussion of a long list of amendments to the Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to the municipal government of Karachi. 

Mir Mahomed Baloeh moved an amendment designed to amalgamate the voting 
strength of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and the Karachi Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber into a common electorate with two scats. 

Mr. Lely had an amendment, asking for the deletion of tho clause giving the 
Buyers and Shippers Chamber one seat. 

Mir Mahomed Baloeh' s amendment received a large measure of support, includ- 
ing that of the Minister in charge of the Bill and the Leader of the House, Sir 
Ghplam Hoosen Hidayatullah, and on being put to vote was carried by a large 
majority. The other two amendments fell through. 

Mr. Tolani then moved that the clause giving the district local board on tho 
Corporation of the Karachi Municipality one scat bo deleted, remarking that no 
district local board in tho Presidency had seats on a municipality. 

On the amendment being put to vote, it was carried by a large majority, 

lunch interval, JRao Saheb P, D, Ktilkarni brought forward his amend- 
ment to do away with the power vested in the Government to nominate eight raem- 
to the Corporation of the Karachi MunicivinUty. 

Mr. Eicbank, Secretary to the Government, in opposing it, said that tho amend- 
ment would have been in place in the Municipal Boroughs Act, but not in tho 
Present measure, where it was necessary to secure representation for certain inte- 
rests. Of the eight seats three had been earmarked by tho Minister who had given 
an assurance that one Sikh, one Labour and one woman representative would bo 
nominatra. In addition, there were other interests. 

Mr. Kharhhari opposed the amendment, on the ground that it sought to take 
power in such matters from the Government. 

The Minister also opposed the amendment remarking that if the Government 
accepted it, it would amount to a breach of faith. Tho amendment was withdrawn. 

:—Eao Sahib Kulkarni moved an amendment to Section 19 (1) 
nai no salaried servant of the Government should be eligible for election ns 
°L%®PWty Mayor of tho Corporation and as General Secretary, 

.. remarked that no such provision existed in Bombay. The matter 

01 the selection of its Mayor might be left to tho Corporation of J^rachi. In tho 
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caBe of a small borough municipality, the provision might be suitable, but not for a 
big City like Karachi. The amendment, on being put to vote, was lost. 

30th. AUGUST The question of municipal servants convicted of offences, being 
debarred from drawing pay or allowances or of being reinstated except in the case 
of conviction for ordinary offences by a majority vote of two-thirds of the Corpora- 
tion, and when convicted for politicul offences, gave, in addition, an undertaking to 
the Collector to abstain from such, activities, came up for consideration as an amend- 
ment to Clause 44. This, however, was withdrawn on the understanding that it should 
be taken up when Clause 47 was discussed. 

When Clause 47 came to be discussed, the President, on a point of order raised 
by Bao Bahadur Kale, ruled that the amendment was not within the scope of the 
clause. 

The House, however as previously agreed, decided to consider the same as a 
separate clause to-morrow, as time did not permit of a lengthy discussion to-day. 


Slat. AUGUST : — ^An amendment by Syed Miran Mahomed Shah proposed an 
alteration, making the penalties applicable only when conviction was for an offence 
punishable with imprisonment exceeding sir months. 

The House, after the matter was taken to a division, declared itself in favour of 
the clause, as amended by a majority of 24 votes. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta moved an amendment to Clause 96 to make all vehicles 
and animals, used for riding and carrying burden, brought into the city, but kept 
outside its limits at night, taxable as was done under the Municipal Boroughts Act, 

Mr. Eiohank cited the case of the Burma Shell Oil Company, whose lorries came 
within the' limits of the Bandra Municipality to fill in petrol from the tanks situated 
there, and were taxed. The company had contested the claim. He therefore 
opposed the amendment, which was rejected. 

](t. SEPTEMBER Mr, Jamshed Mehta proposed the incorporation of the whole 
of the Prevention of Prostitution Act as an amendment to Clause 181, which he 
desired to be deleted, ' 

On the Legal Bememhrancer explaining that the Prostitution Act could be 
applied to the city and that the motion was unnecessary, the mover withdrew the 
same. 

Rapid progress was made afterwards and the various clauses of the Bill were 
passed before the tea interval. 

The House then took up amendments to the schedules. 

Amendments to the schedules were disposed of in an hour. 

Sir Bustom Valcil, Minister-in-charge, opposing the third reading, thanked the 
House for the patience with which the numerous mauses and amendments had been 
discussed. He had thought that in view of the expected separation of the Sind, 
members from that province would not take much interest in the debate. He had 
been pleasantly surprised as all had given great assistance. 

iNSOtVENCY ACT AMENDING BiLD 

The Bill to amend Presidency Towns Insolvency Act of 1909, in its application 
to the town of Bombay, was then introduced by Mr. Bell, Homo Member. The 
object of the Bill was to transfer certain funds amounting to Rs. 28 lakhs from the 
Official Assignee to the Government of Bombay. 

’ The Bill was passed without n discussion. 

Bill to Amend District Police Act 

The Rome Member then introduced the Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Acts of 1902 and 1890. The Bill, the mover said, was brought forward to 
settle the never-ending Mavali problem. A similar Bill, passed in 1929, was intended 
for the times of emergency when the Commissioner of the Police had to extern 
leaders of gangs, but power was needed to deal with the hundreds of hooligans 
that were behind the riots. If such men who had three previous convictions came 
to Bombay (including the Bombay suburban area) and abused the city's hospitality, 
they would bo externed. 
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Habitual Oeeenders’ Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER A Bill seeking to empower the police in Bombay City and 
suburbs to extern habitual criminal offenders was passed by the Council to-day. 
The Home Member, introducing the measure, said that criminals, with more than 
three convictions, would come within the purview of the Bill. 

Members from Bombay City supported the measure, while some members from 
the mofussil doubted the advisability of turning loose criminal characters in 
mofuBsil places, where the police administration was less efficient. 

The motion seeking to refer the Bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Additional Police in N. ILanaea 

Sth. SEPTEMBER : — That the cost of the additional police force stationed in the 
Kanara District since March last, should be borne by the general tax-payer and not 
by the inhabitants of the locality as directed by the Government, was the 
subject of a non-official motion to-day in the Council. 

The mover, while admitting that Kanara had been the scene of Congress activi- 
ties four years back, contended that there had been no act of lawlessness in recent 
years to warrant the continued existence of additional police and at any rate the 
people of the locality should be penalised for it. 

The Horae Member mentioned a series of “acts of lawlessness” in Kanara, and 
justified the existence of the police on the ground that peace had been restored 
in the area only after the imposition of additional police. The benefits of peace 
resulting from the step were being enjoyed by the inhabitants of the area. As such it 
was only just that they should pay for it. 

The motion was ultimately rejected. 

^e Council sat on the 6th. 7th. and 8th. and prorogued on the 9th, after passing 
n Bill for the improvement of the livestock of the Presidency. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

MADRAS-3lst. JULY to l4th. OCTOBER 1933 

■ Tho Madras Legislative Council commenced a three-days’ session on the Slst. 
July 1933. Sir Mahomed Usman, Home Member, moved the Government for the 
grant of a further sum, not exceeding Rs. 17.100, for the additional staff of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of the Special Branch and to provide increased 
provision under rewards. 

The Home Member said he was justified in asking for the additional grant con- 
sidering the fact that a big plot was unearthed last week in Madras, the object of 
which was to commit dacoities, robbery and murder. The conspiracy had extended 
outside into the districts and 23 arrests had been m.ade in this connection. The 
Home Member appealed for co-operation of the House for eradicating the evil. The 
House unanimously agreed to the grant being made. 

Madras Local Boards Ajiend. Act 

The Bill for further amending tho Madras Local Boards Act in order to give 
freedom to depressed classes to use public wells and roads was passed into law. 

The Council then rose for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST The Council concluded its session to-day with the discussion 
of tho adjournment motion by Mr. Basheer Ahmed relating to the recent Govern- 
ment order about re-employment of persons thrown out from service on account of 
retrenchment. 

The mover pointed out that the net result of the order would be to throw out of 
work a number of j-oung men, well trained and efficient. He urged the Government 
to come to their rescue by bringing about compulsory retirement of men who had 
put in a service of 25 years or more. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, replying, said that the whole 
question was being re-examined in the Secretariat and correspondMce would be 
opened with the Government of India. He would do all in his power in this regard. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council next unanimously passed a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to investigate tho possibilities of establishing a broad- 
casting service for the presidency. 

Governor’s Speech 

The Antumn Session of the Council commenced on the 30lli. October 19.33. In 
the course of his speech micning tho Council, the Governor said : — ‘When I 
last addressed the legislature I announced that I intended to extend the life of 
the Council but that at the moment I was not prepared to say for how long. 
I have now decided the extension to be of one year from the date when tho Council 
would normally cease to exist and a notification will be issued to that effect.’ 

Referring to terrorism, His Excellency said : — 'Since my last speech to the Coun- 
cil there has been an attempt mainly by people from other provinces to introduce 
terrorism into this presidency — an attempt which failed utterly.^ It failed not only 
because of the efforts of the police who as usual behaved admirably but also be- 
cause of the asdstance in combating the menace given to the Government^ by all 
sections of the community and I desire to pay a public tribute for that assistance.’ 

The Governor added that the general public gave courageous and loyal support 
to tho police in the actual capture of offenders and tho attitude of the presidency 
showed whatever may be the case elsewhere the people of Madras have no belief in 
or use for terrorism. They realize as a whole, though some misguided individuals 
do not, that such methods do not advance their cause one iota and I can say from 
my own personal knowledge the only result of such actions is to make infinitely 
more difficult the task of framing and carrying through the British Parliament the 
Bcheme'of self-government that will be acceptable.’ 

23 
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Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

3l6l. OCTOBER By 38 to 65 votes, the Council rejected to-day a non-olBoial 
amendment postponing consideration of the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment 
Bill for sis months. The Revenue Member winding up the debate reminded the 
House that the bill had been on the anvil for a long time and a considerable 
amount of work and thought had been bestowed thereon by many eminent per- 
sons. It was most desirable that an Act, admittedly defective, be not left unamend- 
ed any longer. ... , ,, . u 

Mr. Sami VenJcatachalam's amendment that the consideration 'of the bill be 
referred to till his own bill had reached the same stage was, also, similarly rejected. 
The latter next moved that the official bill be recommitted to Ithe select committee 
with instructions that the provisions of the private bill be incorporated therein. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

PoBLic Libeaeies Bill 

lOlb. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day Mr. Bosheer Ahmed’s Public Libraries 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The objects and reasons of the Bill state that the Madras Corporation, the 
District Municipalities, the Taluk Boards and the village Panchayats have at present 
powers to establish and maintain libraries, but the enactment docs not provide any 
organisation of control that would foster the growth of a comprehensive system of 
Libarics. There is, moreover, no adequate provision for undertaking schemes for 
the removal of illiteracy among the adults. The Bill aims to satisfy the above 
requirements. 


' EEjaesioH in Land Revenue 

llth. to l4tli. NOVEMBER: — The Council to-day postponed till next session the 
further discussion of the non-official resolution urging twenty-five per cent remission 
land revenue of ryotwari lands. 

Mr. If, J. Stokes, Finance Member, replying said that if remission was granted 
thB_ Government would lose 147 lakhs of rupees and the 'e.xpenditure of the Nation 
Building Departments would bo curtailed. 

Sir Archibald, Campbell, Revenue Member, said that the Government had called 
for reports of ryot’s condition from Collectors which wore expected by the 15th 
November, after which the Government would consider the matter. 

The House then considered a non-official resolution urging the necessity to 
create Andhra province siraultancously with the inauguration of the new constitu- 
tion, discussion of which was postponed at the last session, and voted down several 
amendments, including the formatiop of the Kerala Province and appointment of a 
Comniitteo to report on the distribulion of the presidency on linguistic basis. The 
original motion was carried with an amendment that the Karnataka province 
also be formed simultaneously. 


Estates Land Act amend. Bill 

, Wo are anxious to stop all agrarian discontent and as far ns wo can to set 
that landholders and tenants work together for the improvement of the land which 

^ '’a .*’u. c.vercisc their rights in a friendly manner and in the best 

} 1 - t • concluded Sir Archibald Campbell his speech moving the 

third reading of the Bill to amend the Estates Land Act which was passed into 

law by the Council after a protracted session on the 14th. November. The Revenue 
Member was congratulafod by the Opposition leader and others on the able way 
in which he piloted the bill. 

The house then ndjouriitid. 



AJTVMN SESSION -NAGPUR, 24th. JULY to Ist. AUGUST 1933 


The Goveenok’s Addeess 

The Autumn Session of the C. P. LeKisIative Council commenced on the 24th, 
July 1933 with the hon. Mr. S. IF. A. Rizvi, President, in the Chair. 

Addressing the membera of the Council the Governor referred to the 

prevailing financial depression and stressed the economic position of the 

province, which was working to a surplus, albeit a small one. His Excellency 
dwelt lengthily on the remission of arrears of land revenue and taccavi advances 
allowed to distressed agriculturists for the year ending September, 1932. Out of 
21 half lakhs 18 half lakhs were remitted in the former while in the latter out of 
31 half lakhs 19 laEhs were remitted. 

The Governor explained that the present session was summoned earlier to enable 
the_ members to express their views on the White Paper. His Excellency did notattempt 
to influence the members in any direction but remarked : “The experience of the 

last seven years has shown that, given goodwill on both sides and a common desire 

to do what is best for India, it has been possible even under the existing constitu- 
tion for the executive containing advanced elements to function without either loss 
of national spirit or the application of special checks. Indeed, the more I see the 
practical working constitutions the more I have come to feel that one can attach too 
much importance to their details. If the will to work the constitution is there it 
will work and the better it is worked the more quickly will the safeguard it contains 
drop _ off through disuse. On the other hand, should the desire to work the 
constitution be absent, it is idle to worry over the details for the sooner it is 
suspended, as it had to be here in our unregenerate days, the belter”. 

His Excellency expressed sorrow at his impending retirement. As this was the 
last time he addressed the members, ho bade the members farewell. 

Concluding, ho said, “I have never been content with the old men to dream 
dreams of what India used to be, but with young men, have preferred to see 
visions of what is yet to come. These visions I shall take with me to my new 
home beyond the seas and there, though far away, shall ever pray for their 
fulfilment.” 

0. P. Peijuey Education Amend, Bile 

The hon. Dr, Ptinjahrao then presented the report of the select committee on the 
C. P. Primary Education (Amendment) Bill and moved for its final reading. Mr. K. P, 
Pande deprecated tinkering with primary education often without a clear-cut pro- 
gramme. The motion was catried by36 votes to 21 and the bill as amended by 
the select committee passed into law. The bill empowered private primary schools 
in compulsory areas to charge fees. 

C. P. Land Kevende Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. E. Gordon’s C. P, Land Revenue (Fourth Amendment) Bill as 
well as the hon. Eai Bahadur G. P. JaisicaVs C. P. Municipalities {Amendment) 
Bill were referred to select committees without discussion. 

C. P. Excise Amend, Bill 

The hon. Eai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal introduced the C. P. Excise Amendment 
Bill and moved for reference to a select committee. The bill aimed at providing 
more stringent provisions to deal with habitual excise offenders. Mr, K. P. Pande 
opposed on the ground that arming excise officials with such drastic powers would 
be a source of trouble to the people. After the Minister justified the bill, the 
House carried it by 34 voles to 31. 

0, P. Opium Smoking Bill 

The hon. Eai Bahadur G. P, Jaistoal’s next bill to amend the 0. P, Opium 
Smoking Bill, which made it penal to possess a mere pipe or an apparatus for the 
purpose of smoking opium or of preparing opium for smoking purposes, was intro- 
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dnced nnd moved for reference to a eeleot committee. The motion was carried with- 
out discussion. 

C. P. Local Seij'-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The C. P. Local Self-Government (Second Amendment) Bill of Eai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaiswal, the 0. P. Cattle Dkeascs Bill of Hr. Deshmukh nnd the Court of 
Wardx (Amendment) Bill of the hon. Mr. E. Gordon were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. . 

The C. P. Village Panchayat Amendment Bill of Eai Bahadur G. P. Jatstcal 
designed to enable women to become members of the panchayat was opposed by 
Mr. Khaparde, the Nationalist lender, who remarked that village women lacked 
education and their presence on panchaynts would not be conducive to its peaceful 
working. After Seth Shcolal’a opposiliou, the House carried the motion by 34 votes 
to 10. 

Dr. Deshmukh’s C. P. Hindu Religious and Charitable Trust Bill, which was 
moved for being circulated for eliciting public opinion, evoked the greatest contro- 
versy of the day. The bill aimed at undertaking legislation for the purpose of 
securing better management nnd administration of Hindu religions and charitable 
public trusts. Mr. Khaparde, Seth Sheolal and Mr. K. P. Pande ranged themselves 
in the opposition, the crux of their argument being that it would generate commu- 
nal bickerings nnd the condition in the province was not (ustifying it. Messrs. 
Chaobal and Sapkal, Thalcur llammohan Singh nnd Mr. C, B. Parahh expressed 
themselves in agreement with the Minister. The bill was ultimately carried • by 37 
votes to 11. 

Before the House adjourned for the day, the President referred in touching 
terms to the and demise of Mr. Sen-Gnpta whom he regarded ns a patriot of the 
first order. Mr. Khaparde, the hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Lender lof the House, 
Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Hussain and Mr. R. IF. Fulay associated themselves with 
the feelings of regret expressed by the President. 

Sdppeession of Indian Officees 

25tli. JULY:— There was prolonged debate in the Council to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Parahh (Nagpur) urging the Government to reconsider its policy, 
resulting in the supersession of senior Indian officials by Europeans. 

It was thrown out, 2l voting for it and 37 against it. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Parahh referred to four appointments recently 
made by the Government and alleged that it had been pursuing n policy systemati- 
cally ignoring the claims of senior Indian officers. No Indian had ever had the 
privilege to hold the appointment of Judicial Commissioner. In making the 
appointment of the present Judical Comraissioner, the Government had ignored the 
claims of the two Indians who held the posts of Additional Judicial Commissioners, 
Messrs. Rajurher nnd Seth Sheolal supported the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr, Raghavendra Rao. Home Member, 
defended the selection to the posts referred to by Mr. Pnrnkh. The appointment 
of the Chief Engineer, Building and Roads, was strictly impartial and went to the 
fittest man. The appointment of Settlement Commissioner was made at a time, when 
very few officers were returning from leave nnd was not an isolated one. To select 
one link from the chain for attack, was going heyond the limits of fair criticism. 
He repudiated the suggestion that in appointing Mr. Lilly ns Settlement Com- 
missioner the Government was actuated by any racial motive. It was very easy to 
be critical without being correct. In making the appointment of Judical Commis- 
sioner, a European had been superseded along with two other Indians. , It was 
unfair to discuss the merits of High Court Judges on the floor of the House. 

As regards the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, ns member of tho 
Governor’s Executive Council, tho Horae Member stated that under Section 47 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, tho appointment was made by His Majesty nnd tho 
Qovcrnor-in-Council was not concerned with the matter. Under section 92 of tho 
same Act, if a vacancy occurred in the office of a memb.r of tho Exccutivo Council 
nnd there was no successor on spot, tho Govcrnor-in-Council supplied tho 
vacan^ by appointing a temporary member, pending the receipt of orders. The Hon, 
Air. Gordon was appointed on the distinct understanding that his appointment was 
a tcmMrary one and that ho would have no claim for a permanent appointment, 
lucre had been no racial prcfercnco and the charge levelled against the Government 
was imaginary, 
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Mr. Sharecf CNagpm) opposed _ (he motion on the ground that the Government 
hnd^ made appointments for administrative reasons and they meant no reflection on 
Indian ofiicers. 

Mr. Kanitlter supported the resolution, as he felt that the Home Member had 
made out no solid case in favour of the appointments. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Paralch observed that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment briefly was “We have done it. Right or wrong we stand by if'. Ho 
thought that the Government had failed to give effect to the wishes of the people. 

Mr. Paralih’s motion, when pressed to a division, was lost as stated above. 

Debate on the White Paper 

26th. JULY : — The Council spent the whole of to-day in discussing the White 
Paper. After question time, which occupied about forty-five minutes, the Hon. Mr. 
Paghavendra Rao, Home Member, moved that the proposals for Indian constitu- 
tional reforms, contained in the White Paper, published on 18th March last, be taken 
into consideration. He requested the members to discuss the proposals with 
restraint and dignity. He announced that Government members would not take 
part in the discussion. He also sounded a note of wnrning that it would be unwise 
to discuss (he Communal Award and raise controversial issues. 

. After some discussion, the President decided that, out of the five araendraents 
tabled by the members, the one standing in the name of Mr. Choubal (Amraoti) 
should be taken up, since it was (he most comprehensive of all. 

Mr. _ Choubal moved his amendment which consisted of twenty-four clauses 
expressing “the considered opinion of the Council that the White Paper proposals 
are jnadequate, unsatisfactory ni.d disappointing, and have created deep mistrust in 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects as to the motives of the British Government and 
the India Government” and opining (hat unless they are substantially modified_ in 
the directions suggested, it would not be possible to ensure the willing co-operation 
of all sections of His Majesty’s subjects and restore peace and contentment in the 
country. Mr. Choubal submitted (hat : ' 

(1) Any parliam entary enanctment should make it clear that India would bo 
an autonomous community within the British Empire equal in status and in no 
way subordinate, in her internal sovereignty, to any authority outside India. 

(2) An honourable Federation of British India and Indian States should be 
established. 

(3) ' In as much ns the Crown is the symbol of the free association of every 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, all laws touching succession to 
the throne or royal style and titles should be submitted for assent to the future 
Federal Legislature. 

(_4) The proposals are over-weighed by safeguards, which are demonstrably in 
the interests of Britain, British trade and the British members of the civil and 
military services. 

(5) The Secretary of State’s office should be abolished and any administrative 
control under the Act should be transferred to the Secretary for Dominion AfFaijs. 

(6) The inauguration of Federation should not be dependent on the prior 
establishment of a- Reserve Bank. 

(7) A declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship should form part of the Act. 

(8) No special powers should be conferred on the head of the Government, 
Central or Provincial. 

(9i Provinci.al autonomy should be unrestricted and full. 

(10) There should be complete transfer of the Indian army to the Federal 
Government. 

(11) The British army should be transferred to Imperial control and the cost of 
its maintenance should be shared by the British Government, the Indian Govern- 
ment and other members of the Commonwealth, as determined by mutual agreements. 

(12) Only such share of the debt of the Government of India should be 
transferred to the Federal Government as may be fixed by a statutory board 
appointed by the British and Indian Governments after examining the equity of 
Indian liability for old public debts. 

(13) A statutory railway authority is unnecessary and in any case its creation 
may be left to the new Federal Government. 

(14) Provision for a Supreme Court should be made in the Constitution Act. 

(15) No member of the Indian Civil Service should be eligible for appointment 
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as Governor-General, Deputy Governor-General or Governor, permanent or noting, 
or as the Chief Justice of a High Court. 

(IG) The Federal Government and the Provincial Governments should have 
complete power to enforce all disciplinary action against the All India services. 

(17) The Governor should be debarred from consulting members of the services,' 
except through the Ministers. 

(18) The Governor should be debated from exercising any direct or indirect 
control over the Criminal Investigation Department or the speoial branch police. 

(19) No member of the Indian police service should bo eligible for appointment as 
Inspector-Geiieral of Police. 

(20) The Public Services Commission should make recruitment to the Indian 
Civil and Police services. 

(21) The pensions and provident funds of All-India services should not bo 
transferred outside India. 

122) A chartered High Court should bc_ constituted for the Central Provinces. 

(2di Ibe interval between the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and Federation 
snould be more than eighteen months, 

1 . Simla is to be the summer seat of the future Federal Government, it 

snould be excluded from the administrative control of the Punjab Government. 

In moving his amendment. Mr. Chonbal observed that tho strongest political 
lorce in India was Congress Nationalism and it w.as this force which tho Govorn- 
ment were not prepared to recognise. In their unwisdom they were out to kill 
It and Its exponents, ns if by slow poison. 

o,.,i Choubal observed ihit a Governor, armed with special powers 

1 "" cll-powerful factor. The Ministers and legislatures 
would undoubtedly be emasculated, 

V oF' (Nagpur), Mr. Kharparde (lender of tho Nationalists), Mr, 

u'nhn’^f^'^iT/' ‘ Thakurdas, Mr. Pulay (Labour), Mr. S. M. 

i a/iaman (Akoh) and Jhafciir Ifanmohan Singh participated in tbo debate, 

Stated that goodwill was absent on the British side. Tho 
would, under the now constitution, he invested with powers which would 
wnniH /'“'i'" “aster of tbo situation, and to expect that Indians, 

intelligenco**^'^^™ ^ constitution was, be ohserved, an insult to their 

’»*^t**^ appealed to the Government to release all policnl prisoners. 
recnnnoii.iinJ*"',”?!.®"'* . that the whole country was unanimous in demanding 
wniilH bn the centre, simultaneously with provinoinl autonomy and there 

risnnnRii.fii^l country to tho other, ff the Central 

itBpoDBiuiiiiy was not conferred. 

After six hour’s debate, the Council carried to-day Mr. Chnu- 
Htory andTnppS^ inadequate, uusatis- 

‘'“Ondment consisting of twenty-four clauses,- was 
to flip (Akola), urged that the clauses referring 

Eoval rIvIp li*"’® touching succession to tho throne of 

same. ^ titles, bo put separately as some Muslim members opposed tho 

the^nrn^r.*!.'o^.fr (Buldnoa'l, yplio opened to-day’s diBcussion urged that at least in 

in rLnppt nf bo done away with. Ho deplored that 

1 respect of Berar tho Council e wishes had not been respected. 

Ihat ho could sec the difficulty of 
to Rir consliiution which would satisfy thirty-five crores. He paid a tribute to 
ovcrsiiifTpVl Governor, He urged that tho Beforms scheme, though 

CoDcress Concluding, he felt that the 

g was to blamo'if the White Paper was unsatisfactory mid disappointing. 

onntrlv Commerce) complained that Commerce was inado- 

qnntciy represented in the Provincial Council. 

voters Rlfp fli PlcnGed for a revision of the qualifications of women 

imnoaed ■"by l>'Kher educational qualifications should bo 

only lilcrflpv* no advanced provinces had laid down 

jn.sislcd thnt^flin^ii.r 'on. She also deprecated communal electorates and 

«i.sjsic<i that the three Beats allotted to women should be classed as general seats. 
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Mr. Kedar (Leader, People’s party) observed that, armed with a special secre- 
tariat, the Governor would be overruling Ministers in almost every case. They did 
not want anyone to step in between the Ministers and the Governor. He thought 
that with the transfer of real power to popular Ministers, safeguard would be 
meaningless and obsolete. Continuing, Mr. Kedar paid a tribute to the members of 
. the Indian Civil Service in 0. P. who, he observed, had given loyal and willing 
co-operation to the Ministers during the last eight or ten years. He also paid a 
tribute to Sir M. Butler, who had never overuled the Ministers. Given such offi- 
cials, safeguards were meaningless. He! did not see the seeds of Dominion Status 
in the White Paper. 

No Confidence in Ministers 

The President then announced that fifteen motions of ‘no-confidence’ had been 
tabled against the Ministry, consisting of Dr. Punjabrao Deskmukh and Rat Bahadur 
Gajadhar Prasad Jaisioal. The first motion was that of Mr. K. P. iPande (People’s 
Party) against both the Ministers. The President held the same to be in order 
and leave to admit the same was granted by the House, twenty-seven members 
having stood up in their seats. 

Nine similar motions against individual ministers were admitted. Four motions 
were withdrawn. 

A mild surprise was caused when the motion of Mr. Khaparde was rejected by 
the House, the requisite members not having stood up. 

After' some discussion, the President fixed Slat. for. the motions being taken up. 

29th. JULY : — The Council devoted the whole of to-day to disonssing non-official 
Bills. Question time was dull and occupied only about half an hour. 

C. P. State Aid to Industries Bill 

Seth Thakurdas (0. P. Commerce) presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces State Aid to Industries Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee, and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

Mr. O, B. Parakh (Nagpur) suggested that State aid to industries in the form 
of loans, be enhanced from 50 to 75 per cent, which the President ruled out, since 
such a change required the previous sanction of the Governor. 

As a protest against the ruling of the Chair, Mr. Parakh. withdrew all the five 
amendments standing in his name. The Bill was then passed. 

University Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Mangalmurti’s Nagpur University Amendment Bill giving permission to 
. library clerks and librarians to appear for university examinations as private candi- 
dates, was passed into law in spite of opposition from the Treasury benches. 

Juvenile Sjioking Amend. Bill 

Mr. Gdkulchand Singliai’s (Daraoh) Juvenile Smoking Amendment Bill evoked a 
lively debate, and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill was to amend the Juvenile .Smoking Act, 1929 which had remained almost a dead 
letter. The Bill proposed to penalise owners of factories where children were detect- 
ed smoking. 

Mr. Y. N. Suithanker, Eevenue Secretary, opposed the Bill on behalf of the 
Government. Public opinion, ho said, was opposed to the Bill. Further, ho contended 
that the proposed amendment would involve the unemployment of a large number 
of children under sixteen now employed in a factories, since bidi factory owners 
had refused to shoulder responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. S. Jf. Rahaman (Akola) supported the Bill, as he felt it would go a long 
, way to implement the recommendations of the International Labour Conference and 
discourage child labour. 

JIfr. iulay (Labour) supported the Bill and hoped the objectionable features of 
it would be eliminated in the Select Committee stage. 

Mr. Yusuf Shariff of Nagpur opposed the Bill. He could not understand why 
factory owners should be punished for the acts of their employees. 

Seth Sheolal also opposed the Bill as he felt that he impeded the growth of the 
industry. 

The motion that the Bill be referred to a select committee was carried by 34 
votes to 28. 
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Public Services Commission Bn.L 


Mr. Kolha moved that the Public Services Commission Bill (introduced in Janu- 
ary last year) be referred to a select committee. „ „ , -n- 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Rahaman (Akola) and Mr. E. Gordon,' Imanco 
Member. Both the speakers believed that the Bill was importune since the _ White 
Paper contained a similar proposal. Mr. (?ordow_ added that there were^ administra- 
tive and financial difficulties in the way of establishing a Public Services Commi- 


ssion at this juncture. . , ^ . u • 

Mr. Kolhe pressed his motion, which was declared carried. On a division being 
claimed by the Government, the Bill was thrown out by 31 votes to 21. 


Govt. Servants and Local Board Elections 
Mr. Etday (Labour) moved that his Bill, prohibiting Government servants from 
contesting elections to local bodies, be referred to a select committee. 

The Government accepted the motion, which was carried. 


Local Self-Government Act Ajiending Bill 

Mr. Kolhe next moved the Central Provinces Local iSelf-Govcrnraent Amendment 
Bill, removing the disqualification of pleaders convicted and disqualified from prac- 
tising, from contesting the elections to local bodies. 

hlr. Sukthanker. Revenue Secretary, opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Singai, Rahaman and Choubal supported the Bill, which was referred to 
a select committee, the Government not challenging a division. 

A Bill authorising locaLbodies to make by-laws prohibiting the employment of 
women and children at night in public places was, on the motion of Mr. Fulay, 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Fulay a motion for the circulation of the Unregulated Factories Bill for 
eliciting public opinion, was defeated by 36 votes to 14- 

iIndustbul Debtors Bill 

Shortly before adjourninj;, the House rejected Mr, Fulay's motion for referenco 
of the protection of Industrial Debtors Bill to a select committee. The Nationalists 
voted against the Bill, while the Government refrained from voting. 

Six other Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


31st. JULY ; — ^Tho_ Council spent the whole day in discussing non-official 
resolutions. At one time, attendance was so thin that business had to bo suspended 
for some time for want of a quorum. 

Mr. Yusk/' S/iaree/’ (Nagpur! moved a resolution that in furtherance 'of the aims 
and objects of the Mussalman Wakf Act pf 1928. a central committee bo appointed 
to investigate and report whether the various wakf properties were being properly 
managed or not, 

The resolution was opposed by the Government, but the House accepted the same. 


Pension for Menials 

Mr. Fila^s resolution recommending the grant of pensions to Government 
menials in the same manner as to clerical and other Government employees, was 
carried by 30 votes to 12. 

Resolutions discussed by the Council, to-day, related to agricultural indebtedness 
and education of the Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. Kanithar, in a rcsolution, urged that the Government should float a loan 
. rupees with a view to satisfying creditors compouding claims beforo 

the Debt Concilation Board, 

Mr. Gordon, ^ventio Member, opposing, pointed out that the financial stringency 
Uia not permit the Government to make such commitments. The Government had 
ucraonstrated their active sympathy with the peasants in their present plight by 
granting enorraoiis remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

Irrcascu lo fi division, the resolution was rejected by 26 against 24 votes. 


iDeprf.ssed Classes Education 

of Wanted the Government to allot Rs. lO lakhs in the course 

ward Olaasis. expansion of education of Depressed and Back- 
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The resolution was, howerer, withdrawn when Mr. Jones, Director of Public Ins- 
truction, and Dr. Deshmulch, Education Minister, explained the Government attitude, 
saying that he stood firmly for the removal of the disabilities of these classes, and 
hence always insisted on education in common schools, but were reluctant to accept 
the resolution on the grounds of financial stringency. 

Berar and the Fdtdre OoDNcrL 

Mr. Ckaubal urged that 40 scats out of 112 be allotted to Berar in the proposed 
Provincial Legislative Council under the next constitution, in view of its financial 
and political importance. 

Mr. Gordon, on behalf of the Government, staled that they were not prepared to 
express any opinion, as the matter was entirely one for the British Parliament to 
decide. 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 12, the oflEicialB not voting. The 
House then adjourned. 

No-Confidence on Ministers Withdrawn 

The curtain fell on the Ministerial tangle to-day, when the hon, Eai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaisical, Minister for Industries, announced in the Council that he and his 
colle^ue Dr. Deshmukh, had resigned. 

‘With your permission. Sir, I propose to make a brief statement, I and my 
hon. colleague, Dr. P, S. Deshmukh, were appointed Ministers ns nominees of the 
Democratic Party in December 1930. The situation which has now been created in 
the Legislative Council by difierences of opinion appears to make a reconstruction 
of the Ministry necessary. In the circumstances wo have tendered the resignation 
of our respective offices to his Excellency the Governor.' 

Loans for Agricdetdristb 

' 1*1. AUGUST Business in the Council was suspended to-day for some time 
for want of a quorum. 

Seth. Thahtrdas’a resolution urging the reduction of the scale of process fee to 
its previous level was carried by 42 votes to 14. 

Mr. Rajurkar next moved that the Government should provide all agriculturists 
with takkavi loans to the extent of fifty per cent of the proportion of their land 
revenue in the months of July and August every year, to be recovered along with 
•the land revenue of the year. 

Mr. Sapkal supported the resolution. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gordon said that the proposal would lend to 
bankruptcy as money would be had for the asking. The proposal would involve the 
Qo\ernment in a heavy financial liability to the extent of Es. l62 lakhs, and 
would result in demoralisation of the agriculturists. 

Mr. Rajurkar pressed his resolution, that the credit of the agriculturists was at 
a low ebb and they looked for Government help in their plight. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 30 votes to 22. 

The Japanese Boycott 

Mr. Kolhe (Yeotmal) next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to communicate to the Government of India the considered opinion of the Council, 
that they should take steps immediately to protect the cotton-growers of this 
province from the evil effects of the boycott declared by Japan. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Kolhe said that the Indian agriculturist had been 
already suffering from low prices and bad harvests. The Japanese boycott meant a 
loss of Es. 20 lakhs in respect of short staple cotton which Japan consumed every 
year, Berar which produced this cotton would be the worst shfferer on that account. 
It was expected that the Ottawa Agreement would increase the demand of the 
British mills for Indian cotton, but the hope had not materlised. It was fashion for 
Indian mill-owners to represent the Japanese threat as a mere bluff, but facts were 
Otherwise. Already, the prices of Indian cotton compared very unfavourably with 
American cotton prices. The Japanese boycott was real, as could be seen from the 
present day market conditions in Berar. A protective tariff alone would not help 
to remedy the situation. Concluding, Mr. Kolhe urged that the Government 
should settle this matter amicably with the Japanese delegation visiting this country 
shortly. 

U 
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Rao 'Bahadur Kothare (Berar Commerce) and Mr. Rahaman (Akola) supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. 0, p. Deshmuhh, Financial Secretary said that the Government were in 
sympathy with the object cf the resolution and would forward a copy of the 
proceedings to the Government of India. The Government were anxious to 
safeguard the interests of the cotton growers if they were threatened. On the 
other hand, Jap.m had declared a boycott only a couple of months ago, and it was 
yet premature to judge its cfleot. The Government were watching the situation and 
would take all the steps necessary to protect the agriculturists. 

Mr. KoDie's resolutions was then unanimously carried. 

_ This brought the business of the session to a close. The Council the adjourned 
stne die. ( From the ‘Hindu’ Madras). 


THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

WINTER SESSION— LUCKNOW, 6th. to 20th. DECEMBER 1933 
Education of Baceward Claeses 

6tASeri93Twith‘fe Sarii^Sdent b®the‘ihair^°Th®'' 

perfect, they had definitely irnpToved! the acoustics were not 

tho^pSt‘oLaf?ite3°8LuM"®bo reduced ‘too^nlTh^rd'^'”® Goverument that 

recoi"Serfo“‘Th“e "o^ov'eSen? tTaL 22 votes was obtained, 

^ucational needs of the backward classes^^ th^t'*n^'‘^’* measures for meeting the 
Mucation Department to consider the ediipnHL*^t ko convened by the 

including Moslems and Indian Christians resid^nl backward classes 

Government should set apart funds^rSid[^fel^a[ronTfLS’fo‘i”?hf^^ 

P- Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

Municipalftf^Aft'^il The'Bilt amending the U. P. 

a'rels? tlLTl? rhe^'^opSoT 

gave hiB casting vote in favour of tL o„DnsiMj^“'’“ <ke President 

changed with the help of the castinc vote^ ’ existing law could not bo 

. sar.s'SiS.s s ■s“'4 ™ f™”" «• 

ProvinOTs ts nmeDded by "'(be ^ BappresB immornl truffle 

adjourned. ‘“e Select Committee, The House then 

8th. DECEMBER Development of Province 

Mr. C. F. Chintamoni’s recohitio^ took place in the Council to-day on 

committee for drawing up a five veers’ ‘9 Government to set up a 

sz.:mk. ™ SS. rs 

pnpbio dcBcri^^ of tio gra- 
Where the ranks of the hunerv .P'^ft'cnlarly in the United Provinces 

leaps and boand8,~a state of^hing? whfch ^’^eHing by 

mings wMch foreboded a grave menace to ordered 
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progress in the country. He concluded by suggesting to the Government that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the committee proposed by him was best 
calculated to bring about peace and contentment in the country. 

The Minister of Industry and Agriculture speaking on the motion assured the 
mover that the Government were doing their best in these matters and incidentally 
informed the House that the Government had already undertaken an economic 
survey of the Province as proposed in the resolution. He, however, did not propose 
to oppose the resolution. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. The resolution was 
accepted by the Council on the next day, the 9th December. 

OcDH Bent Act Amend. Bill 

lllh. DECEMBER: — The Government suffered the first defeat of the sessien in 
the Council to-day when the Bill to amend the Oudh Bent Act was rejected by 36 
to 28 votes. The object of the Bill was stated to be to bring the provisions of the 
Oudh Bent Act into line with those of the Agra Tenancy Act. 

The Council then Toted supplementary and excess demands for 1933-34 to the 
extent of Es. 12,00,000. ' 


Opidm Smoking Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the law relating to opium smoking in U. P. was introduced 
and referred to a select committee. The existing Act, which made smoking of 
opium in company penal was considered insufficient to implement India’s undertaking 
given _ at the Geneva Opium Conference in 1924-25 to suppress opium smoking as 
speedily as possible. The present Bill provided, for registration of smokers and 
fixation of a uuantitntive limit for possession of prepared opium other than 
opium lawfully obtained. 

The Council further passed a bill to amend the U. P. Municipalities Act No. II 
of 1916. The House then adjourned. 

Agriodltdrists’ Belief Bill 

l3th. DECEMBER Mr. E. A. E. Blunt. Finance Member, brought before the 
Council to-day for consideration the measures embodied in the U. P. Agriculturists 
Belief Bill which were expected to give definite relief to the agriculturists of the 
province. The Bill had been exhaustively dealt with in the Select Committee, and 
drastic changes bad been proposed. 

After six days' keen and contentious debate, the Council passed the Bill 
on the 19lh December. 

The Act was of immense importance to the agriculturists of the United Provinces, 
as it was intended to offer relief to those who were heavily indebted to money lenders 
by reducing their liabilities. It sought to give relief to the agriculturists by reducing 
the rates of interest both in regard to future and past loans by empowering the 
courts of law to fix instalments for payment by agriculturists of amounts decreed ; 
and made very liberal provisions for the redemption of mortgages of lands. Cara 
however, was taken not to unduly restrict the credit open to the agriculturists. 

20ih. DECEMBER The Council to-day discussed the report of the Bent 
Bevenue Committee on the scheme for a fluctuation of a rent and revenue with the 
major fluctuation in prices. Sir. A. C. Tumi, Special Revenue Officer, explained 
the scheme of revenue remission. The introduction of his scheme generally was pro- 
posed by landlord members of the Council. 

The U. P. 'Waqf Bn.L 

Elan Bahadur Haficc Eidayat Eussain introduced the .Waqf Bill, with the 
object of supervising and controlling Waqfs in U. P. The Council referred the 
Bill for circulation and adjourned sine die. 



THE FRONTIER LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION— PESHAWAR, 6th. to 13th. NOVEMBER 1933 
Akms Act Amending Bill 

The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council conemenced its Autumn Session on the 
6ih. November 1933 at the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar. There was a large non- 
ofBcial attendance. Khan Bahadur Abdul Qhafoor Khan, the President, presided. 

Mr. Cunningham moved Tor consideration of the Indian Arms N. W. F. P. 
Amendment Bill. 

. Air. Cunningham Said that the effect of the Bill would be that a prosecution 
might be brought against persons possessing unlicensed weapons, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the District Magistrate, which was necessary under the present 
1 i,- recently discorered that the practice followed in this province for the 

last thirty years was illegal. The District Magistrate’s sanction was never applied 
for, and the law had remained unnoticed. But the procedure had proved to be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

t behalf of the Independent Party, moved for circulation 

of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by the 15th February 1934. The Bill affected 
the liberty of the subject. The leaders outside the House should be consulted. The 
legislators m 1878, when the Arms Act was passed, were actuated by a spirit of 
Matcsmanship, in providing this provision requiring the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. Ho was opposed to'the immediate consideration of the Bill. 

bardar Raja Singh, supporting the motion for immediate consideration of the 
BUI, said that if the matter was considered dispassionately, it would bo seen that 
no right was being taken away from the accused. No movement had been set 
ntoot for the application of this provision in the province, which indicated that 
there had been no encroachment on the liberty of the subject. 

Mr. Noor Bahsh (Progressive Party) also supported consideration of the Bill, 
as the amendment sought to bo made was only of a technical nature. There was 
no ncccMity for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

,, hlr. Ohulam^ Tabbani opposed consideration of the Bill holding that a check on 
the polum act vitics was essential. He said that there was no reason to remove the 
Safeguard, when the Government were not prepared to reduce the license fee for 
arras, when the special condition for the Frontier made it necessary for the people 
to keep arms to defend themselves. , 

(Tliiberal) strongly supported the motion for circulation. Ho 

fkn ,fniL iS "t'.fot'on of the District Magistrate was necessary, lest 

the police should misuse their powers. 

‘o <ho debate, observed that the Bill did not involve 

InLnenHent^Pnrt'l Leader of the 

for that every measure affecting public liberty should be circulated 

nnrl Vin public opinion. The issue before Uic House was simple and clear-cut, 
pi .1 a be consulted, besides the members of the House. 

\ho -t Government wanted to eacrifico 

tn'^nJrriin . 1 ,°/ 'Uc Sake of Convenience. Ho requested the House 

to agree to the motion of the circulation. 

to 12 voms*'°” carried by 20 votes 

■L®3Al PRAcrraoNERs Bill 

Practiti;^™°R^ff”l?.®’'’ ‘•j® North-west Frontier Province Legal 

Act 1879 Trill, * provisions in the province of Legal Practitioners' 

rccommmuUtii? Lf 'm 'u*® pPn^'deration. He referred to the 

in lO'tr In Committee, appointed by the Governor-General 
had"* silffirefliwf^'t'no"®-^!'® ‘’'® North-west Frontier Province, which 

proviiice^^The IPM the Legal Practitioners Act 1879 cn bloc in the 

of British Imlin in oitcnded to bring the province into lino with the rest 

passed. The mcasure f^ wTol'aUchMcd natura°“‘‘^ 
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Malik Ehitda Bux, Leader of the Independents, again moved for circulation by 
February 1934, as many provisions of the Actnad become redundant, and the 
opinions of the Bar Association would be invaluable. 

The Horne Member agreed to the motion, and the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. The House then adjourned. 

SOPPLEMENTAEY GRANTS 

6th. NOVEMBER The Council held a short sitting to-day to vote supplemen- 
tary demands. 

Pir Baksh Khan (Independent Party) moved a token cut of five rupees in 
respect of Irrigation, and proceeded to criticise the general irrigation policy. 

On an objection being raised by the Legal Eemembrancer, the President ruled that 
the general policy could not be discussed, at this stage, upon which the mover 
withdrew the cut. 

The supplementary demands were passed without discussion, except in the case 
of Agriculture. 

Rai Saheb Ruchiram moved for the total rejection of the sum of Es. 2,460 under 
the head “Establishment— Director of Agriculture”. He said that the demand was 
an unnecessary burden on the present deficit budget. 

Rai Saheb Meher Ohand Khanna and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim supported 
the amendment which however, was rejected. 

The supplementary demand was passed after Sir Abdul Qairjum, Minister, assured 
the Council that the appointment of the Director of Agriculture was only an 
experimental one for two years. 

Condition of Kohat Debtors 

9lh. NOVEMBER The Council discussed non-olBcial resolutions to-day. Re- 
plying to the debate on the resolution of Khan Bahadur Ghulam Haider Khan 
recommending to the Governor in Conncil to introduce the Punjab Money-lenders’ 
Bill into this province, Mr, Cunningham, Home Member, said that the Government 
would introduce in the next session a bill on the lines of the Punjab Money- 
lenders’ Act. 

The only other resolution discussed was fthat of Malik Khuda Baksh Khan’s 
recommending to the Governor in Council to appoint an enquiry committee to 
study the condition of Kohat debtors, 1924-25, and to recommend in deserving 
cases for entire or partial remission. 

In the case of the rest the number of instalments by which the loan is payable 
be increased from 20 to 50 and the clause of default by which the total amount 
becomes payable on non-payment in three successive instalments be deleted from 
the conditions, imposed by Government in 1925 while remitting interest. 

The mover traced the history of the debts which amounted to Bs. 10 lakhs and 
was granted by the Government of India to the sufierers of communal riots of 
1924-25. the loan being refundable in 30 instalments. Later due to trade depression 
the number of instalments was increased to 18 and the interest was remitted. The 
inBtalment8_ were_ now being realised from the debtors and legal proceedings had 
been necessitated in a number of cases. Owing to the intensity of trade depression 
the economic condition of the people had gone from bad to worse and it was but 
desirable that an enquiry bo instituted, 

A number of members of- all sections of the House participated in the debate. 

Mr. Ohulamrabbani and M. 'Noorhaksh of the Progressive Party opposed the 
resolution. 

Mr. C unningham, Home Member, said that the Government could not afford 
to forego the repayment of debts and enquiries were already being made by the 
deputy commissioner in deserving cases. The resolution was, however, pressed to a 
division and passed by 17 votes to 16. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Officiai. Bills 

13lh. NOVEMBER The Council passed two non-official Bills today, namely, (1) 
Pir Bakhsh’s Punjab Municipal North West Frontier Province Amendment Bill 
empowering the municipal committees in the- Frontier to prohibit the keeping of 
brothels and the residence of prostitutes and (2> Eai Saheb Meharchand Khanna’s 
Juvenile Smoking Bill as reported by the select committee. 

These two Bills were the first non-official measures by the Council since its 
constitution a year-and-a-half ago. The House’ then adjourned sine die. 



THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


SPECIAL SESSION -SIMLA, 26th. to 3lst. JULY 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

A brief specinl Bession of the Punjab Legislative Council wns opened by H. E. 
Sir Herbert Emerson, the Governor, at Simla on the 2Gth July 1933. In the course 
of his speech, His Excellency said ; — 

“If our expectations are fulfilled, there remains but a short time before the 
Punjab 'will bo under a system of Government very different from that which now 
obtains. I can conceive of no better way in which all who are interested in the 
success of the reforms can spend the intervening period, than by helping to secure 
greater concord between the various communities and sections of _ the popula- 
tion which, in the peculiar circumstances of this province, is an essential condition 
for administrative stability”. 

His Excellency was glad that, already, attention was being directed, in an increa- 
sing degree, to the importance of obtaining a Government which would ensure 
stability by the only means possible, namely, through the general eonfidence which 
It would inspire in all sections of the people (cheers). 

His Exoejlcncy devoted a greater part of his address to the economic situation. 
After adverting to the catastrophic fall in prices and the serious depletion of the 
reserves, built up during years of prosperity. Sir Herbert Emerson pointed out that 
there were happily redeeming features. Nowhere in the province had there been 
anything in the nature of privation, and even in Hissar District, the extent to 
trhich relief had been necessary was surprisingly small. The price of wheat had 
gradully risen in the recent months from Es. 1-4 to nearly three rupees, and the 
value of the other grants had shown a similar tendency. There was ground for the 
hope that worst of the storm was over, and with a return to confidence, it was 
reasonable to expect that machinery of credit would become less clogged. There had 
been_ no marked increase in the tiansfers of land, and the cultivator was able to 
obtain adequate supplies of seed. Their canal system was the finest of India and 
perhaps _ in the world. The prevalent system of grain rents, adjusted itself 
automatically to the rise or fall in prices so that there was no clash of interests 
beti^n the landlords and tenants as it occurred elsewhere. 

• ®^celleiicy have expressed his admiration for the spirit of the people, who, 
in the face of misfortunes, and real sacrifices had kept unimpaired the tradition that 
the payment of Government dues was matter of honour. The Government would 
nrge, whenever necessatT, the claims of the province on the Government of India in 
Reduce *^®^chtion of the import duty on wheat and railway freight on agricultural 

No Change in Land Eevende Policy 

, Governor assured the Council that there was no change in the generous 
lanu reveniie policy, followed by the Government. Sir Herbert further informed 
them that in addition to suspensions and remissions granted under the ordinary 
rule, there had been remissions of over nine lakhs for the last rabi crop on account 
of the price factor alone. 

On the question of water rates, the Government had appointed a committee 
to report whether, in view of the present economic conditions, any readjustment in 
the occupier’s rates was necessary, and if so how this could best be effected with 
ns little loss as possible to the provincial revenues. His Excellency stated that the 
uovCTnmcnt would give the most careful consideration to the recommendations of 
the Committee. He further stated that the resettlement of Lyallpur District would 
’fsen in hand early in the cold weather. "A scheme was under examination 
wncreby practical co-operation would be secured of the departments concerned, in 
the matter of supply of superior seed for wheat cultivation. 

nni ® financial position of the province, H. E. the Governor pointed 

A * j- n gamble in prices. As long as uncertainty conti- 

of ngfinultural values, so long would their 
positiou bo one of an unstable equilibrium. His Excellency said : “The Council will 
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not forget that it shares -with the Government a position of trust, the responsibilities 
of which are more esacting, because subject to the will of Parliament, both the 
Government and the Council will shortly hand over their trusteeship to others. It 
is particularly incumbent on us that we should not embarrass the Government of 
the future by ill-considered action.” 

As regards law and order, the Governor stated that the peace of the province was 
undisturbed by any subversive movement, and expressed the appreciation of the 
Government of the manner in which the people, as a body, had refused to associate 
themselves with the programme of those who would undermine the foundations of 
Government. He thanked the Legislative Council for their uniform support in 
granting the powers necessary to control the mischievous actions of the small and 
misguided minority. 

In particular both the Council and the people had shown in no uncertain man- 
ner that they held in hatred and contempt, those who would vainly try to terrorise 
the community and administration by methods of secret assassination. So far at 
least ns this province was concerned, the people and the Council had furnished a 
reply to those who doubted the wisdom of the present proposals relating to the 
transfer of law and order to responsible Ministers. 

Concluding, His Excellency observed : “When the time comes for the Council to 
give over charge to a body more widely representative and with far larger powers. 
It will have the satisfaction of knowing that it has itself contributed mainly to its 
own supersession by the sense of responsibility it has consistently shown, and by 
the political consciousness it has developed in the province.” 

Official Eesoltjtioxs 

27ih. JULY The Council sat to-day for four hours and discussed two 
resolutions. 

Mr, Haibat Khan Daha, the mover of the first resolution which related to water 
rates, was willing to withdraw it because a committee bad been set up, but a number 
of m mbers objected to the withdrawal, and the President, following parliamentary 
praceoe, ruled that even if one member objected to the withdrawal, the resolution 
shotild be discussed, 

Euventually the resolution, discussion on which had been adjourned from the pre- 
vious session, was passed by 31 against 26 votes. The resolution ran ; “That the 
powers of the canal authorities regarding grant of kharaba be taken from them and 
transferred-to the revenue authorities on all canals in the Punjab.” 

The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. Mubarak Alt Shah, recommending 
to the Government to convey to the Government of India, that the schednle of 
railway freight was extremely detrimental to the interests of the province in general 
and to agriculturists in partitular received general support, but the debate on it 
had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Non- Official Eesoltjtions 

28th. JULY Two non-official resolutions were discussed to-day in the Council, 
which held a four hoars’ sitting. 

Lahore Municipal Secretaryship 

Ouestion time was rendered lively because of a series of supplementary questions 
in connection with the appointment of Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar as Secretary of 
the Lahore Municipality. 

Dr, Narang read extracts from the Lahore Commissioner’s letter refusing to 
sanction the appointment of Mr, Safdar ns Municipal Secretary on the ground that 
Mr. Safdar had been Taxation Officer since 1926, and from a perusal of the 
Dobson Committee report, he was satisfied that no official who held a post of 
. responsibility in the Taxation Department in recent years was fit for promotion 
ns Secretary of the Municipality. 

Mr. A. Khan drew the Government’s attention to Sir Zafar Ali’s statement, 
absolving Mr. Safdar of the charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Mahomed Din Malik pointed out that the previous Commissioner had sanc- 
tioned the appointment antil_ 31st July, and the Municipality had asked the Commi- 
ssioner to reconsider his decision. He asked whether, in the circumstances, the 
Government would give a chance to the Municipal Committee to come to a decision 
before the end of July. 

Dr. Narang informed the House that action was being taken. 
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EESOLtJTION ON RAIL^rAY FREIGHTS 

The House adopted the resolution of Mt. Mubarak Ali, conveying to 
Government of Inuia tho Oouncirs opinion that the schedule of railway freights 
was extremely detrimental to tho interests of tho Province, particularly to agrioul- 
turists. , T> M 

During the debate. Sir Sikandar Hyat repelled the charges that the Kailway 
Board had been altogether unresponsive to their representations, and pointed out 
how in 1931, the Railway Board had accepted the Punjab Government’s request 
and reduced the rate by a third, as a result of which there had been a remarkable 
increase in the export of wheat. Ho added that, owing to the deficit railway 
budget, the original rates were restored. He assured the Council of tho Govern- 
ment’s sympathy with the resolution, which he promised to forward to tho Govern- 
ment of India. 

Corruption in the Province 

The second resolution, though withdrawn by Khan Bahadur Hahibullah after 
Bir Henry Kraik’a reply, roused considerable interest, ns tho mover asserted that 
bribery and corruption had largely increased in tho province. The resolution 
suggested the appointment of a senior officer on special duty to report upon tho 
best means of maintaining closer touch between the officials and the masses. 

Sir Henry Craik observed that there was closer touch betweeu tho officers and 
people compared to what was the case ten years ago and referred to the extra burden 
placed on executive officers for supplying answers to questions raised in tho Council 
with regard to tho various branches of the administration. The Punjab Govern- 
ment had suggested to the officers to go on horseback and spend some days on 
tour. 

As regards the charge of corruption add bribery, Sir Henry was glad that the 
assertion came from an elected member at a time when similar statements made by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Joint Select Committee had been challenged by .so 
many higher authorities inoludiug cx-Viceroys. 

_ Sir Henry Craik added s “I am told by visitors who see mo from all tho’ dis- 
tricts of tho province that this statement is true. It is regrettable and is a very, 
grave reproach on the administration that, in these days of education and greater 
enlightenment, the system should get worse. I do not (think tho Government are 
to blame. They have made every effort to eradicate tho evil, unless public opinion ' 
shuns both the giver and the taker of bribes”. 

Concluding, Sir Henry advised Khan Bahadur Hahibullah to withdraw, tho 
resolution, and allow the Zamindars’ Deputation, which 'was shortly meeting tho 
Government, to discuss the question of closer contact between oflacers and people. 


3lBt. JULY: — ^Tho Council adjourned sine die to-day after meeting for three 
days. The much talked of Communal formula was evidently dropped 
eoiiBidering the very little attention that was devoted to tho question. 
Apart from the resoliHion of Khan Bahadur Hahibulla, who recommended 
that a senior officer of Government he placed on special duty to investigate tho 
prevalence of corrupt practices in the provincial administration and the Government 
Bill to amend the Punjab Land Revenue Act, there was no business worth a 
special mention. There was however, some amount of liveliness in tho Council, tho 
members generally speaking in their own mother tongue. 

It was interesting to observe how very much everyone seemed to be interested 
revenue and to observe how intensely rural-minded the 
general outlook of tho members was. 



THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION -RANGOON, 8th. to 18th. AUGUST 1933 
The Goveenor’b Opeking Speech 

At the openixig of the Burran Legislative Council session at Rangoon on the 
8th. August 1933, H. E. the Governor addressed the members as follows 

I have come to address you again to-day because the Memorandum relating to 
Burma presented to the Joint Select Committee by the Secretary of State on 3rd 
August, and referred to -by him in his statement to the Committee on 2lst July, 
has this morning been issued for publication simultaneously in England, India and 
Burma, and I wish to emphasize to you and through you to the people of Burma 
certain of its salient features. You nave copies in your hands together with the 
covering note by the Secretary of State which explains the nature of the memorand- 
dum. The first point which I wish to bring out is that no decision either for 
separation or for federation is involved by the issue of this memorandum. The 
situation as I understand it is the Parliament has appointed a Joint Seleot Com- 
mittee of both Houses to report to it on the proposals which His Majesty’s 
Government have put forward for the future constitution of India, As Burma now 
forms part of Inaia its future is inextricably involved in the consideration of the 
future constitution of India and must therefore be taken account of by the joint Select 
Committee in the recommendations that it makes to Parliament, For reasons which 
you all know, and which are set forth at length in the introduction to the scheme 
and referred to in the covering memorandum, His Majesty’s {Government have been 
unable to put definite proposals for the future of Burma before the Joint Select 
Committee and in the footnote to paragraph 45 of the Introduction to the Indian 
White Paper, which does contain His Majesty’s Government’s definite proposals 
for the Indian constitution, Burma is specifically excepted from ronsideration in 
regard to the proposals therein made. The “Scheme of constitutional reform in 
Burma if separated from India” which you have in your hands does not constitute 
recommendations which His Majesty’s Government specifically advise should be 
adopted. 1 am merely emphasizing because I do not wish you to overlook it, the 
statement in the covering memorandum. The scheme is in effect a reduction to 
concrete details of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
12th January, 1932, and, in order to make them more intelligible, these details have 
been drawn up on the lines of the Indian White Paper. Though we have heard 
during the past year a very great deal of the Prime Minister’s constitution, I think 
that the ideas of a very many of us on the subject of what it actually means in 
practice have been very vague and there has been a tendency to take this sentence 
or that from the Prime Minister’s speech and to build on the basis of it an 
isolated castle in the air or an imaginary deep dungeon. We already have the 
Indian White Paper and the statement in this covering memorandum that 
should the Joint Select Committee take the view that Burma should be included in 
the Indian Federation, the proposals of the Indian White Paper, subject to somo 
consequential adjustments’would apply to Burma in the same way as to any other 
Province gives us the basis for a comparison. It is now possible not only for the 
members of the Joint Select Committee but also for each one of us to study the 
picture as a whole and see the details in their proper proportions. This is what I 
asked you to do ; put aside the preconceived ideas and political slogans and examine 
the scheme fairly and squarely on the basis that it is a general picture of the 
sort of Bill that would be required if it were decided to separate Burma from 
India. 

I repeat that this scheme does not constitute the specific recommendations of 
His Majesty’s Government. The terms of reference to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee charge it with consideration of the whole question of the future constitution 
of India which, of coarse, at present inciades Burma. The question having been 
remitted to the Committee it would be inappropriate for His Majesty’s Government 
to pronounce a decision on the question of the separation of Burma from India 

25 
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pending the Committee’s report. But the Secretary of State v?ill bo prepared to 
state to the Committee when it reassembles his views on this question and ho will 
also, I understand, snggest to the Committee that it should take into consultation 
a representative delegation from Burma, not exceeding ten in number, before 
examining in detail the constitutional memorandum which he has submitted and 
pefore it frames any recommendation to Parliament. As the Secretary of State has 
indicated in his covering memorandum, he will probably have additional proposals or 
modifications of the constitutional memorandum to recommend to the Committee, when 
the time comes to examine it. This, I understand, is the procedure which the Secretary 
of Smte contemplates, but it is of course for the Joint Committee itself to decide 
whether and on what point it would wish to have (he views of the delegates from 
Burma and the date at which such delegates should be invited to attend; and as the 
Secretary of States statement of July 2l8t indicated the Committee will bo invited to 
consider these matters after its reassembly in the autumn. 


Court Fees Amendment Bill 

After the Governor’s speech, the Bill to amend the Court Fees Act. for revising 
Burma and other purposes, moved by the Finance Member raised 
protest from non-officials including Europeans, who objected to 
mcrcasing such fees, particularly at the present time, remarking that the Bill would 
nttomJftlTf'l.™® seeking mstico. The Government benches pointed out that the Bill 
adm?nmtnition,‘^°'^^'^ between receipt and expenditure in the civil 

The motion was passed to a division and rejected by a majority of 36 votes the 
Government sufTcring a defeat. The Council then adjourned ^ . ' 

Plea for Economies in Administration 
lutio?s. ^S“mptfoi:s^er?carried°'““““®'^ discussion of non-official reso- 

Government being in a debt of 

fted mLberf tn‘ r ® Government to appoint I committeo of 
oieu memoers to make recommendations for efiectinn ceonnmma Jq the adminis* 


over 


eleciPd ‘be Government to appoini 

‘0. recommendations for effecting economies 
expenditure of the Government.” 

ton 1 Member opposed the motion on the ground that a similar commit- 

I »“'0 


Allowances to Members 

Com!cb°and^tho°irrantTnl-°ofVh^i^ln\^°i^r°**'’\”^ allowances to the members of the 
i^g to the Goverfmen fo amended, recommen- 

daiions regarS the aHnSpp ““d make recommen- 

expenses. The amended motion was ^carrM members and their travelling 

Council then adjourned. carried, Government supporting the same. The 


wn"®lToffidn?Siy!'^ 

Burma Memorandum werVgWen' note ^of'by^^L consideration of the 

lines 01 tne resolution passed in the last December session. 

1411 , AiirncT Afoloqibes to President 

sact official budiiess^tho Finance raorning to tran- 

House said that it was his dutv tn ®" as the leader of the 

Btatcmcnt which appeared on attention of this Council to a certain 

Saturday the jRannomi Dnihi la a daily newspaper* On 

‘ion with the «“dor the ‘N^ column in ‘^connw- 

disapprovo of tho^ Government”' act nn ° discuss and 

wrote: -It is most unfortSo ihn r “bolish the Circuit Court at Mandalay, 
was nlloUed for thrSw nn ‘n ® 

President could have used hTs'rcrefiSn rd\Ktt?Lr&'hou"r"l^^ S ft 
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this was not done because it was known that another defeat faced the Government.’ 
The Finance Member thought that it was a plain and straightforward accusation. 
It was an accusation that the President in the exercise of his discretion acted 
deliberately so as to be unfair to the Opposition and to favonr the Government 
from undergoing another defeat. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that on Sunday the same paper wrote: 
‘It has been brought to our notice that the paragraph dealing with the adjourn- 
ment motion has been taken exception to. We wish to state that a careful perusal 
of the paragraph will show that it was not meant as any reflection on the action 

of the President. What we meant was that in an important matter such as this 

if only the President had allowed the debate to continue for a few minutes longer 
the motion would not have snflTered the fate of being talked out’. The leader of 
the House thought one would have accepted that when the matter was brought 
to the notice of the paper it would have tendered an apology. The second para- 
graph was not an apology but an evasion of an apology. It was an aggravation 
of the original ofience. The accusation made by the paper was both fabulous and 

false. He said all members were not immune from criticism but he said criticism 

by_ that paper was not fair, and the paper went beyond the bounds of fair and 
legitimate criticism. It was a reckless and unfounded aspersion which was resented 
by the Council. The Finance Member then explained what happened in the Legi- 
slative Council and asked the President to take action against the paper. 

Mr. H. C. Khoo, chief whip of the people’s party, endorsed what the leader of 
the House uttered and suggested that suitable action sbonld be taken against the 
offending paper. 

Mr. C. J. Wodcliouse associated himself with the remarks made by the Finance 
Member and hoped the President would take action. Mr. Ganga Svigh agreed with 
the remarks made by the previous speakers but said that before taking any action 
the President should ask the editor to make a suitable apology. They must give 
him a chance before taking any action and hoped the Finance Member would 
agree. 

Mr. 3. A. 3. Tyahji said he fully endorsed the statement already made by other 
members and felt that everyone of them must do their duty in maintaining the 
dignity of the House and the chair. But as this was one of the first cases of its 
kind in Burma he would request that the President should give a chance to the 
paper to tender duo apology. 

Saw Pe Tha, Deputy President, said it was an unjustifiable remark against the 
President and associated himself with the words uttered by the other speakers. 

The President, Sir Oscar de Glanvile, said, he did not like to take notice of 
such matters but an insult was as much an insult to the chair as it was to the 
House and members had followed the constitutional practice in asking that action 
should be taken against the paper. The press gallery was in control of the Presi- 
dent and so he proposed to deal with the matter in such a manner as would have 
the approval of the House and the order he proposed to pass was that unless suit- 
able apology was forthcoming by to-day (Monday) the representatives of the paper 
concerned. would be cxcludeu from the public gallery and th6 press gallery. 

Bukma Local Govt. Amending Bill 

ISth. AUGUST Voting by the Minister for Local Self-Government and the 
Secretary to the Department on opposite sides, as a result of free voting by the Go- 
vernment benches on a non-official amendment, was a noteworthy event in the Council 
proceedings to-day during the discussion of the Local Government Amending 
Bill, which was ultimately passed. 

V Ba Pe moved an amendment to substituto certain words in one of the clauses. 
This amendment was immediately afterwards accepted by the Minister in charge, 
bat was strongly opposed by several speakers. 

At this stage, the Local Self-Government Secretary, after explaining the clauses, 
informed the House that the official members would be free to vote on the amend- 
ment. The amendment was put to vote and rejected by a' majority of eight votes. 

The members of the Executive Council and the Minister for Forests remained 
neutral, and the Minister for Local Self-Government with three other officials voted 
-for the amendment, while the Departmental Secretary and the Financial Commis- 
sioner voted against the amendment, tho remaining officials being absent at the time 
.of voting, 
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Debate on the Bdbma Memoeandhu* 

17tb. AVGUST :~-The Finance Memler moved to-day for the coneideration of the 
Becretary of Statens Memorandum outlining the Bcheme ^ of reforms for Burma ii 
separated from India. He informed the House that officiale would not participate in 
the diseiisBion. • • ii. t. 

The President ruled out three Anli'Separationst amendments, rejeclinf; the scheme, 
pointing out that these were irrelevant motions, there being no proposal for accep- 
tance or rejection of the scheme. The President acceded to the Anti-Separationist 
desire for an hour’s adjournment of the House, to consider the situation, _ 

Dr. Ba Maw and U, Chit Hlaing, lenders of the two Anti-Separationist parlies 
made statemenfs that no useful purpose would be served in participating _ in the 
discussion, as ihsy adhered to the Anti-separation policy. "When the discussion 
started, both the Anti-Separation parties walked out of the Council. 

18ih. AUGUST The motion for the consideration of the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum was further discussed to-day. 

The speakers included both the Ministers and the members of the _ People’s and 
the Independent parties and. European, Indian, Karen and Anglo-Indian representa- 
tives. These criticised the details of the proposals laid down in the memorandum. 

The Burmese members, all Separationists, expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
proposals, as falling far short of the national aspirations. They strongly _ urged 
control of immigration, abolition of communal representation, and the inclusion of 
a provision for the automatic growth to full responsible government. They remarked 
that the Governor’s powers were too wide. 

JJ Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, observed that his party’s views had been 
already placed before the Burma Round Table Conference. So he touched _ a few 
points, and said that at the same time, he would not be giving a final opinion, as 
the proposals were not final. 

Sir J. A, Maung Gyi, Forest Minister, giving his views as an elected member 
and as leader of the Independent Party, earn that his party, consisting of Indians 
and Burmans, approved of the scheme and wished that this had been published 


*In December, _1 9.32 the question of separation from India on the basis of _ the 
Constitutions outlined by His Majesty’s Government, or ot inclusion, ns a British 
Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a protracted debate 
in the Burma Council, The Council, eventually, on 22nd December, adopted 
the following resolution ; — It 11) opposed the separation of Burma from . India 
on the basis of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister on l2th January 
1932 ; (2) emphatically opposed the unconditional and permanent federa- 
Uon of Burma with India ; (3) promised continued opposition to the separation of 
Burma from India except on pertain conditions ; and (d) proposed that, in the event 
m these cnndiiions not being fulfilled. Burma should be included in the Indian 
Federation on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and includ- 
ing the right to sepedc_ at will from the Federation. 

Such n Resolution indicated no clear choice between the alternatives that had 
Men placed before the Council. But it was hoped that, in the light of the Indian 
1 “'i,® published in March 1933 and in the light also of the stotement made 
w the bcMetary of Slate for India on cOth March in answer to questions in tho 
Hotwc of Commons, as to the nature of tho two alternatives still open for choice 
by Burma, the Council might yet give a less equivocal indication of tho 

dMire of the people of Burma in respect of the two courses offered. Accor- 
dingly, a special session of the Council was, at the request of the majority of- the 
party IcMers, summoned for 25tb April 1933 and was held between that date and Cth. 
May. ^18 special session proved entirely unfruitful. It was prorogued on 6th May 
without any rreolntion being adopted cither for Burma’s inclusion in tho Indian 
I'ederation or for the separation of her Government from that of India. As a result, 
ujere was availnble no other authoritative indication of tho considered view of tho 
rcprcsMtativcs of the popple of Burma ns to the course which should be adopted 
T >u ,'hc negative and conditional Resolution of 22nd December 

itpMf paragraph of that Resolution tho Council expressed 

wiib opposed to uncondiliotinl and permanent Federation 

frnrr, Tna:' was OH Blmost unanimons opinion in favonr of ultimate separation 

m India and agamsl federation on the same terms as tho other Provinces of India. 
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before the last general election, ae there would have been a different «et of people 
in the Council. 

Europeans urged that there should be continuity of the existing rights and 
privileges for trade and protection of the personnel of the police from interference by the 
Minister. The protection of Indian minority rights was urged by Indian members, who 
asked for protection of Labour and the treatment of both immigrant and indigenous 
Indian labour on a footing of equality with Burmese labour. 

The representative of the Anglo-Indian community asked for two seats in the 
future Council and for the retention of communal representation as at present. 

The Karen representative pleaded for equal share in the administration of the 
country 'with Burmans. The Council was at this stage prorogued. 




AUTUMN SESSION-SHILLONG, nth to 16th SEPTEMBER 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam, opened the Autumn 
Session _ of the ■ Assam Council at Shillong on the Jlth. September 1933. 
Addressing _ the House His Excellency referred to the financial position 
of the province when he had addressed the House a year ago and said 
that it remained the same when ha addressed the Council again last March 
and at the present moment was still the same. If there was any difference 
it might be said that the clouds of financial anxiety ’were now darker 
and even lowering. At the end of the present financial year the province would 
bo in debt to the extent of at least a crore and a quarter and the present prospect 
was that as days went on the province was simply 'accumulating debts with no 
means of stemming the tide of losses. The Government bad made all possible re* 
trenchment in expenditure and there was nothing really left to do, except pruning, 
but prunings could no longer cover either Ithe deficits or the debts. 

Some people had suggested drastic retrenchment in the departments of Educa- 
tion and Local Self-Government. In regard to this His Excellency said that edu- 
cation had perhaps suffered the least, but he believed that those departments wore 
the last resources they had to turn to. Another suggestion that had been made 
vyas to carry on with one member and one Minister. He believed that a reduction 
like that would mean the breaking away from the principle of increasing association 
of representatives of the people with every branch of administration — a cardinal 
principle of the great constitutional changes that were made in 1921. _He believed 
It was_ simply af counsel of despair. The question had been discussed in the past, 
but discussed only to be dropped. His Excellency added that such a step would 
be illegal. His Excellency said that the great three heads of revenue had failed 
to retrieve the financial condition of the province and any proposal for extra taxation 
at the present juncture was also out of the question. 

But there was one great source of revenue, namely, oil, last year’s return 
showing an outturn of 12 million gallons -of petrol iind 23 million gallons of kero- 
sene oil, totalling 35 million gallons yielding a crore and a quarter of rupees in 
duties. A province like Assam which had been a source of this revenue although 
harassed by poverty and too poor to have a university or a high court or train- 
ing college or even a single hospital for women throughout the length and breadth 
of the country was not allowed to touch a single pie of this one crore and-a 
quarter of the income, the whole amount going to the Central Government. It was 
naturally difficult for the province to acquiesce in the justice of that arrangement, 
The province had made every effort to get representation in the Third Eound Table 
Conference to present their case, but failed, whereas Bengal could find representa- 
tion, though not in an official, in the person of Sir N. N. Sarkar and succeeded in 
establishing her claim to the jute excise duty. It was true that there was a talk 
that Assam would get a subvention or subventions, but His Excellency maintained 
that Assam’s claim was for justice and not for charity, Assam fully realised the 
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difBcnlties of tho Central Government., but rvould respectfully urge that ^hUe 
sacrifice was required from all for the sake of the Central Government, it shoulcl 
not bo a poor province like Assam that should be asked to make the greatest sacnnoe 
of all. His Excellency then referred to a bright spot in Assam’s economic outloo^ 
namely, tho tea industry. He congratulated the industry on their prospects ^hiob 
were more promising at the present time than during the last three years and said 
that their success was due to their own eftorts. That was a prospect, he thought 
which would react favourably on the whole province. His Excellency concluded 
by referring to the political condition of the province which he was glad to n(^o 
was one of profound quiet. The Government had won peace by firmness and he 
said that tho breakers of law might rest assured that _ with equal firmness and 
without bitterness, anger or revenge they would maintain it. 

Adjodknmeht Motion Lost 

]2ih. SEPTEMBER : — Non-official business was done in the Council to-day. The 
resolution of Mr. Brindaban Chandra Oosioami that provision should be made in 
the next year’s budget for improvements in Berry White Medical School, the only 
medical school in tho province, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Jogendranath Oohain's motion regarding the formation of a committee to 
consider and solve the problem of unemployment among indigenous middle class 
people of tho province was discussed but was not concluded due to the adjournment 
motion of Babu Sanat Kumar Das regarding the flood havoc in August in Cachar 
and Sylhet. The adjournment motion was lost after fuil discussion by 30 votes 
against 7. ' . . . 

The Hon’blo President drew the Hon. Member’s attention to the responsibility 
involved in bringing adjournment motions which were tantamount to a 
censure on the Government in a light hearted spirit. The Council then adjourned. 

Non-Officui Kebolntions 

13th. SEPTEMBER : — ^Tho Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official busi- 
ness. The resolution of Mr. Jogendranath Oohain for appointment of a committee to 
solve unemployment in tho province was carried by 22 votes against 11. 

Resolutions of Maulavi Abdur Bahim Ohaudhury and Babu Birendralal Das for 
appointing a member of the Indian Medical Service as the Director of Public 
Health to be discontinued as a measure of economy were withdrawn. 

The resolution of Maulavi Munawar AH to the effect that enforcement ol the 
Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Act, 1932 should bo kept in abeyance till the 
province was relieved of the present economic distress was. withdrawn. 

The resolution of 'Mr. Bepin Ch. Ohose that the day of tho demise of Deb 
Damodnr bo observed as a public holiday was withdrawn. 

Tho resolution of Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta recommending that tho proposed 
enhancement in tho rates of land revenue for ordinary and special cultivation ns a 
result of settlement operations, now going on in Lakhipur district, be postponed 
for next three years on considerstion of tho present economic depression and the 
Mndition of raiyats was withdrawn on the asaurance of tho Government. Tho 
Council then adjourned, 

Reduction of Land Revenue 

I'jih. SEPTEMBER : — The Council devoted tho whole of to-day to non-official 
business. Tho only important resolution passed was that of Bj. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury recommending reduction of fifty per cent, land revenue payable for 
the year 1933-34. 

Maulavi Munatoar Ali moved that this Council does approve of tho annexed 
memorandum and authorise its president to sign it on behalf of members of tho 
Council and to submit to tho Chairman of the Joint Select Committee as early as 
possible by euch agency ns he thought fit, 

•1 dealt with tho financial problems of the province and prayed 

to the Cbairmun of the Joint Select Committee for the favour of laying it before 
the members of the joint Select Committee for consideration before tney proceed 
to make their report on the White Paper proposals. The memorandum detailed 
among other things the want of a University in the province, a High Court and 
^nnt of funds for general education, want of hospitals 
ana uispensaries commensurate with the needs of the province, want of a central 
prison ana want of forest roads,, also tho heavy fall in opium revenuo duo Ito the 
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present opium policy. The important remedy it suggested was the duty from oi 
produced in the province which should bo handed over to the province. As regards 
the prospects for 1933-34, there was a heavy fall under land revenue, excise and 
stamps during the first quarter and the prospects for the remaining portion of the 
year were gloomy. 

The memorandum prayed in the name of fairness, justice and equity for safe- 
guarding the very existence of the province and enabling it to have the amenities 
of a civilised and autonomous Government to provide in the constitution act for 
allocation to Assam of the entire proceeds of tne excise duty on petrol and kerosene 
manufactured within the province. 

AssAit Money-lenders’ Bill 

ISth. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day took up official business. The Hon’ble 
Sir Saadulla introduced the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill 1933 and the motion for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion was carried, the object of the Bill being to 
make better provision for control of money-lending and give additional powers to 
courts to deal with money-lenders in Assam. The Bill in the main followed recom- 
mendations of the Indian Central Banking Enquirv Committee of 1931. The Bill 
contained no provision for licensing of money lenders. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Central Banking Committee the Bill also contained no provision for fix- 
ing an absolute maximum rate of interest. 

Demands for supplementary grants and excess grants were allowed. 

The most important of the demands was a grant of Es. 20,000 for a women’s 
hospital at Shillong. The non-recurring cost in building sanitary fittings etc. was 
estimated at one lakh, out of which - the Red Cross Society, Assam branch, 
collected donations amounting to Es. 40,000 and the Government proposed to meet 
the balance of Es. 60,000. The recurring cost was Es, 18,000 annually and Govern- 
ment proposed to make an annual grant of Es. 16,000 for running the situation. 
Out or the sum of Es. 60,000 to be met from provincial funds, a sum of Es. 20,000 
would only be required for the expenditure during the current year and this amount 
was granted to-day. 

Maulvi Munaicar Alt’s resolution regarding keeping in abeyance the operation of 
the Assam Local Rates Amendment Act of 1932 was passed by the Council. 

16lh. SEPTEMBER In the Council the discussion was continued on Sir 
Muhammad Saadula’s motion, moved yesterday, for grant of au additional sum of 
Es. 667 under the head ‘ expenditure in En^nd” so ns to cover the overseas pay 
proposed to be paid by Government to Mr. Woodford Livestock, dairy expert for 
January to March 1934. Mr. Woodford was taken in 1929 (Ist January) on a five 
years’ contract and Government’s present proposal was to keep Mr. Woodford on a 
permanent basis on the new scale of pay on completion of contract. 

Before the commencement of the discussion the Hon’ble President pointed out 
certain irregularities in this demand in that Mr. Woodford’s pay for a whole year 
was budgeted for in the last March session, instead of for 9 months which would 
complete the period of contract and the matter was not brought to the pointed 
notice of the House. The consent of the Council to the demand would mean their 
consent to retention of Mr. Woodford permanently which matter had not yet been 
considered by the Council. As want of consent of the Council to grant the sum 
asked for, would not . embarrass the Government as Mr, Woodford’s pay bad 
already been provided for a whole year, the President suggested that the matter 
might conveniently be brought before the Council in the next March session 
when members would have an opportunity of expressing their views on 
the question. On this understanding the demand was withdrawn. The Council was 
then prorogued. 



THE B.&O. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The monsoon session of tho Bihar Council opened at Ennchi on tho 29th August 
1931. After interpellations, the Council proceeded with the discussion of supplementary 
demands. A supplementary demand for Es. 10,000 for reorganisation scheme or 
the excise department aroused opposition from non-official members, beverai me - 
hers criticised the scheme holding that increased expenditure on the scheme 
not be justified in view of the decline of excise ret'cnno and tho Government nan 
not established urgency of tho demand which could be brought in time tor tne 

Sir ^Oanesh Butt Singh, Minister for Excise defended tho demand. E was 
pointed out that reorganisation was designed to increase supervision ana give 
Excise Superintendents more time to get out in di8trict8_ and suppress mal-praclice 
and stimulate increased activities against smugglers, illicit distillers and thus 
guard tho excise revenue. The scheme was an experimental one for two years^ and 
Government contemplated creation of an additional post of a Deputy Commissioner 
of Excise, abolition of five existing posts of Superintendents, including one of tho 
selection grade, and the creation of nine posts of Deputy Superintendents and 
increase tho number of Inspectors from forty to sixty-ono. The demand was 
passed 43 voting for and 26 against. 


SOth. AUGUST : — The Hon. Mr. J. A. Hitbback introduced the Bihar & Oriesa ■ 
Cess (.Amendment) Bill, 1933, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. The main 
change proposed in the Bill was to give tho Collector the discretion to decide 'whether 
revaluation should be made not in tho existing provision of tho law, making it obli^- 
tory on the Collector to make revaluation if an application for one is filed and the 
particular party, at whose request and for whose benefit revaluation was made, was 
required by amending the Act to pay its cost. 

Tho landlord members opposed the Bill. A Non-official amendment. for tho circula- 
tion of the Bill was passed by the Council, 43 voting for and 28 against it. 


3lst. AUGUST The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day, Mr.' 
Monindranath Muhherjee moved the first resolution, urging that the Jharia 
■Water Board should be empowered to appoint the engineer of the Board end be 
vested with other powers of control over nim. 

hit. Abdul Ohani, Mr. Kalyan Singh and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad supported tho 
resolution. Tho Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they could not 
divest the responsibility of control over tho engineer as the efficiency and safety of tho 
water works supply which was one of the biggest in India, depended on the efficien- 
cy of engineer, Considerations of tho health of the workers and the mining popu- 
lation and tho vast sura advanced by tho Government towards tho supply must 
weigh with the Government, and control could not, therefore, bo transferred without 
incurring a risk. The resolution was carried by 36 votes to 35. 

Mr. Mahommed Shafi’s resolution regarding the establishment of an institute in 
the province for tho training of the workers in rural welfare and rural reconstruc- 
tion_ and Khan Bahadur Saghirul JIuq’s amendment for developing the existing 
institute for the purpose were under discussion when the House adjourned, 

, DECEMBER : — At the special session of tho Council convened for 

the election of tho President in place of Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha who was 
appointed a Member of tho Executive Council, Mr. Hajandhari Sinha was elected 
President securing 50 votes against 48 secured by tho rival candidate, Mr. Sachchi- 
aananda Smha. Khan Bahadur Shah Mahomed Yehyn, tho Muslim candidate, was 
eliimnnted in the first ballot, securing only 23 votes. 

Ri„K ° approval of his Excellency tho Governor to tho election of Mr. Eajandhari 
President being communicated to the House, he was the recipient of con- 
gratulations from all sections. 

for the continuance of tho Bihar Tenancy Amend- 
ttin “O EiMr and Orissa Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill and 

nnrm d Onsra Municipalities Act Amendment Bill, the Council was 



OPUNINa DAY-AJAIER, THE l4th. OCTOBER 1933 


The fifteenth session of the Hindu Maha Sabha met at Ajmer on the 14th. October 
1933 before a large gathering, including a large number of ladies and amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm and shouts of “Hindu Dharraa ki jai.” The proceedings commenced 
with the girls of the Kenya Gurukul, Baroda, and Master Mohan providing music 
exhorting Hindus to awake and arise, ... 

Among those present on the dais were: Raja Harcndranatb, Mr. Hariji 
( inventor of the Hindi linotype ) Rev. Pagadar ( Chinn ), _ Dharanadity 
(Nepal), Mr. Asagage ( Burma ), Mr. Rattnpala ( Sind ). Mr. K. Srinivas (Ceylon), 
Baba Savarkar. Mr. Padamraj Jain, Anandpriya (Gujarat), Mr. Damram 
(North-West Frontier), Mr. Nekirara Sharma. Mr. Narendrnnath Das (Bengal), Mr. 
Narayan Dutt_ (Delhi), Mr. Srinivas Chetty (Madras), Mr. Dharamvir (Lahore), Mr. 
Jotishaaker Dixit, Mr. Jagatnarainlal and Mr: Gaurishankcr, General Secretaries, 
and Mr. Ganpat Rai, Secretary of the Maha Sabha. 

After welcoming the delegates and visitors, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in the course of his address in Hindi, said that the Hindus were passing 
through the_ most critical time known in their history, and must unite if they 
wanted to exist as a community. This Conference, he said, had been convened to 
tackle the most important problem, affecting the existence of Hindus, and none 
could accordingly guide them better than Bhai Parmanand, whom he eulogised 
at length. 

Thereafter Dr. Radha Kumiid Aluhhcrjea (Bengal) proposed Bhai Paramananrl to 
the Chair. Ho criticised the Communal Award, ana said that Hindus had fallen on 
evil days, simply because no leader called himself a Hindu in the way .in which the 
Aga Khan, Mr. Jiunah and Sir Akbar Hydari called themselves Moslem. Ho criti- 
cised the Hindu delegates to the Round Table Conference, saying that they had 
spoilt the Hindu ease by quarrelling amongst themselves. He condemned communn- 
lism, explaining that it was against Hindu religion, but pointed out that they 
must oppose other communities when they demanded “unjust advantages.” 

Proceeding, the Chairman paid a high tribute to Bhai Parmanand saying that 
ho had made tremendous sacrifices for Hinduism, and none could consequently be 
more fitted than him to lead the Hindus at this critical juncture, when their very 
existence was threatened. 

_ The Chairman attacked the Congress policy, and said that the present pitiable 
plight of Hindus was “due to the confusion of issues in the brains of Congress 
leader8”_ adding that if Hindus persisted in following the Congress, “they would 
be dashing their heads against the rocks.” Concluding, he appealed to the Congress 
to reconsider the whole problem, and come to some decision. 

The proposal being duly seconded and supported by delegates from all over the 
country, including Sushila Devi on behalf of women, Bhai Parmanand look the 
chair, amidst shouts of “Bhai” Parmanandki Jai”. The President then began to deliver 
his address in Hindi at 2-30 and finished it at about 5 p. m. The following are 
■ extracts from his speech : — 

The Ppesidestial Speech 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done me by electing me to pre- 
side over' this session of the Hindu Mabasabba. 

At this critical time of our history the attention of the country, as well as of the 
Hindus, is centred on one point, that is the constitution that is proposed and is 
being discussed in London. Without distracting your attention to other points 
which have been already discussed and decided by the Mahasabha at its other 
gatherings, I immediately take up this subject which is of the greatest importance at 
this moment. 

The rising of the people accompanied by a mutiny of the army in 1857 is an 
event of far-reaching importance in the history of India. Then we find, for the first 
time, three distinct parties in India, the Hindus and the Mahomedaiis with their 
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Beparate consciousness provoked on account of the injury done to their respecUve 
reficiouB susceptibilities, having risen against the third, _ their Brilisn rulers. J.no 
lesson of this revolt ivas not going to be lost on the British people. It is no longer 
a secret that it ivas the Government which took the initiative in founding the 
Indian National Congress in order to provide for the Indian people an outlet tor 
the ventilation of their grievances and thus to serve the purpose of the safety vmve 
to let out the steam produced by the discontent against a foreign government. The 
Congress was started as a non-communal body, by non^communal persons on imn- 
communal lines, But within a period of three or four years after its being founded. 

Sir Syed Ahmed who had lived and taken part in the event of 1857 and at that 

time occupied the position of a lender of the Molsems, went out of the Congress 

and succeeded in persuading the Mahomedans to keep out of it, thus making the 

Congress a non-Mahomednn body. inn- 

It appears that the Government followed a policy of non-interference till 190o 
when a new wave of patriotism swept over the country as a reaction against the 
internal policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon by the partition of Bengal and the 
great esternal event the Russo-Japaneso War, in which a rising Asiatic power came 
into conflict with a European people. In 1906 two important events took place 
which indicated a change in the policy of Government. One was the foundation of 
the Moslem League in Dacca with the object of counter-balancing the influence _ of 
the Indian National Congress, and the other the waiting of a Moslem deputation 
headed by H. H. the Agha Khan on the Viceroy to put forth the claim of sepa- 
rate representation in the Imperial Council for the Moslem community. The latter 
is generally described as a ''Command performance.” The policy of the Government 
henceforth began to bo marked by the grant of special favours to the Moslem com- 
munity in all departments and this change led to the theory of “a favourite wife”. 
It is to the credit of the Punjab Hindus that they not only saw through this game 
but tried to find out some way to meet it. In 1903, for the first time , the Hindu 
Sabha movement was started in the Punjab, and it is a noteworthy fact that all the 
leading Hindus, in spite of their different ways of thinking, joined this movement- 
If wo study the reasons which were given for the inauguration of this movement, 
we shall find that they were exactly the same which we see repeated almost in iden- 
tical words even up to the present day. It seems that the Punjab continued to bo 
under the influence of this movement for some years until the repressive policy of 
the Punjab Government during the time of the Great War placed a check on 
almost every movement in the Punjab and until finally the Congress-League Pact 
of Lucknow in 1916 gave it a death blow. 

NoN-CO-OrERATIOJt AND KHILAFAT 


In 1920, side by side with the introduction, of reforms in the Government of 
India, we meet with two different movements. The first is the Non-co-operation 
tnov..mcnt, started by Mahatma Gandhi and taken up by the Indian National 
Congress and the second, that of the Khilafat aiming at bringing the Mahomedan 
community round to make common cause with .the Congress, The underlying idea 
of the Khilafat movement was to preach to the Mahomedan community in India 
that the destruction of the Caliphate meant the destruction of Islam and that for 
this the British Government were rcsponBiblc, The Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
movements held the field for a period of about two ye.arB. This period, however, was 
n?i! ° ^dden outbreak of Bindu-Moslem riots throughout the country. 

The Mahomedan Presa and the Slullahs raised the old cry of “ Islam in danger I ” 
and proclairaed that the playing of music before the mosques by the Hindus in 
their religious processions was destrucUvo of Islam and the Mahomedans should 
resist It at arty cost. This sudden oggrcssivencss on the part of the Muslims 
attended by occasional murders of Hindu lenders again awakened in the Hindus 
n spontaneous feeling of the great need of sclf-defcnco and self-preservation. , The 
growth of Jhm feeling once more turned the mind away from the Congress and gave 
rise to the -Hindu S.angathan raoveraent. I believe most firmly that if the Hindu 
leaders baa gone on with this new movement, they would entirely have saved the 
many a pitfall and danger, and that if the Hindu Sabha met with 
a tiler imiuro, it was undoubtedly due to the desertion of its own leaders. As 
I’ for the Hindus, the appearance of the Simon Commi- 
again placed the Hindu Sabha movement 
Jiin *1*° leaders of the Hindu Sabha joined hands with those of 

tuo ujngrcss to oppose the working of the Simon Commission. I do not think I 
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should omit to mention here that it was due to a strong Hindu feeling amongst 
the Punjab Hindus that made them act in opposition to the move of the Hindu 
leaders in other provinces and co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

Ghallesge to Produce a Hnakimoeb Cokbtitetion 

I believe Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, played a very 
subtle and clever trick on the Indian leaders when he suggested, in the form of a 
challenge, that Indians could not produce a unanimous constitution for the country. 
This trick aimed at turning the ntfenfion of the Congress leaders to a riddle which 
was impossible of solution by them. That was a sort of trap for the Congress. Now 
commenced a series of Unity Conferences to settle the Hindu-Moslem problem. On the 
side of the Mahomednns proposals were made one after another, demanding special 
communal rights which ultimately took the shape of fourteen distinct points. The 
Congress was prevailed upon to appoint a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru at 
its head, to draw up a scheme for a constitution and obtain the agreement of the 
Moslem leaders to it. This game continued until the Simon Commission had finish- 
ed their work and made their recommendations with regard to the future constitu- 
tion of India. The country and the whole of the Press were so full of talk about 
the Hindu-Moslem Unity and such an unusual amount of importance _ was attached 
to it that a very strange and somewhat funny theory came to be believed in uni- 
versally that Hindu-Moslem Unity was the only and surest condition for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. May I add that I always held this theory to be simply ridiculous 
and never pinned my faith on this so-called Unity conferences. The Congress lea- 
ders very conveniently forgot one simple fact that Hindu-Moslem Unity conld be of 
some use in our political struggle only if this feeling of unity ‘.was actuated by a 
common devotion to the Motherland, while a unity that was obtained by means of 
pacts and in a spirit of bargaining could not render the slightest service to the 
cause of the country. The Moslems who entered into these discussions about unity 
in a spirit of bargaining could not but make their pacts with that party who would 
offer them the greatest advantage. The Congress leaders could not understand that 
the terms they could offer to the Moslems could in no case be so advantageous os 
the terms offered by the Government. Anyhow the Nehru Eeport did offer an 
outline for a constitution which was signed by the Mahoraedan members.^ But very 
soon the Moslem members withdrew their signatures and the much-desired unity 
never materialised. The Congress, however, in its Calcutta session gave an ultima- 
tum to the Government and fixed one year for the sanction of the Nehru Scheme. 
The_ year passed away but the Government paid no heed to it. In the Lahore 
session the Congress fixed complete independence as its goal and Mahatma Gandhi 
woe entrusted to lead the movement to achieve that independence. 

Declaration of Independence by the Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi started his new movement with the manufacture of contraband 
salt. Although to a student of history all this appears strange, Mahatma Gandhi 
and his numerous followers did believe that their movement of non-violent Civil 
Disobedience was a newly-discovered and the best possible method to make India 
free. This open declaration on the part of the Congress was nothing short of an 
attempt to create a revolution in the country. It should be remembered that so far 
the Congress, in all the phases through which it had passed, had remained a non- 
revolutionary movement and had followed the line ef evolution. The followers of 
the Mahatma were so blinded, by an implicit faith in his great virtues that they 
could not see the sudden change that had come over the Congress. Neither could 
they realise how difficult it was for the Civil Disobedience movement to shake the 
foundations of a solid organisation like the system of British Government nor could 
they see that Hindu-Moslem unity, ou the magical power of which they had based 
all their hopes, was a thing which they could never attain. The Moslem community 
proved thenselves more shrewd and clcaverer than the Hindus bad imagined them 
to be. While the Congress was engaged in the task of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment by non-violent methods and in heaping condemnation on the Simon Commi- 
ssion, the Commission were busy writing their report and making their recommen- 
dations. whatever the worth of their recommendations, there can be not doubt that 
the Commission did make an honest attempt to solve the most complicated commu- 
nal problem of India. But it seems, the solution proposed by the Commission suited neither 
the Mahomedan leaders nor the Government of India. The dissatisfaction of. the Con- 
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grc93 Press with the Simon CJommission and its work was so great that they did pot 
care even to look at the Commission’s proposals. Thus it beoame a very easy thing 
for the Oovernment to set aside quietly the recommendations of the Commission, 
apparently to pacify the discontent in India but Jn_ reality to oppose a pro-Moslem 
constitution. With this object a conference consisting of a number of the nomi- 
nees of the Government was set up. 

CojiMDNAE Problem Brought in the Forefront. 

In the course of the first Bound Table Conference, the communal problem _ was 
once more presented in its most acute form as a bar to a further constitutional 
progress. This was again another trap. The Simon Commission had described 
the communal problem as a most important and highly controversial one. At the 
same time, supposing it to be incapable of solution by mutual agreement of the 
two communities, they had laid down their solution for it. I think, in such a case, 
the question should not have been raised at all, at the Bound Table Conferonco 
and even when it was raised and no agreement was reached, the Commission’s 
unanimous recommendation on that point was already there which, considering' 
the statutory position and the importance of the investigation of the Commission 
should have been the last thing to be ignored. Again, when after the so-called 
truce between the Government and Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi went to 
lyondon, instead of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow _ the 
willo'-the-wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well that his failure 
was a foregone conclusion, the new Conservative Government of England settled 
with the Moslem leaders and a friendly alliance was established between them. This 
alliance was the inevitable outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and 
handling. As a result of this, the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution of the communal problem and impose it upon India. This solution was 
announced on August 17, 1933, under the name of the Communal Award, It was 
supplemented by another announcement some time later. 


The CojfMUNAL Award : An Arbitrary Decision 
. _ The Communal Award proper aims at creating a number of strong Moslem pro- 
vinces in India and the supplementary announcement has the definite object of 
creating a balance of power at the Centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal ' Award was given by the Government after the communities 
had failed to come to any mutual settlement, is far from true. So far as the allo- 
cation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was never brought up for public 
discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by the Hindus that by a simple stroke of 
the pen the Secretary of State would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insig- 
nificant minority at the Centre. The reason is clear. There is an open alliance 
between the British Government and the Moslems. What should bo the future 
line of action_ for the Hindus 7 The final question that every one of us should 
Pi’t to himself is : Under the circumstances when the power of gift is in the hands 
t ?oy one, after all that has happened, believe in the possibility 

of Hindu-Moslem unity ? We are, as if, at the parting of the Ways. Those among 
us who still believe in the possibility of that unity have to find out and adopt 
some new course of action for themselves. In my view, wo have reached a stage 
where the Congress with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Moslem unity and 
Civil Disobedience goes entirely out of the field. 

11 'Bdurc of Moslera mentality could be understood only in the Punjab, 

tne ainuarashtra and Bnjputnna where the people had carried on a struggle against 
domination and where the Hindu mind had been nourished upon such 
traclitions. Oiir gi^t misfortune, however, lay in this, that {he two great provinces, 
i ’'i wliich have led the country in the matter of the adoption 

-I’l ,’'Bd methods, remained prnotically devoid of Hindu feeling, 

flic cliinculty still stands in the w.ay of ibo future progress of the Hindus. The 
r come from the south cannot correctly estimate the 
- the political situation in India and, there being very little of Hindu 
fnr ihcm, they cannot see that the proposed communal constitution 

Won Hindus from the Mnhomedans and 

alisininorf” . 1 •" *"*»1‘*''* Struggle. The Moslems who have so far 

if tVio VTin?pJ part in any political agitation, are given the lion’s share, 

double Blavf<rv*onrt'"v ^ these proposals, they arc doomed to undergo 

lavcry and if they resist and continue their struggle for self-government, 
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a Government of the people as a whole by the people themselves for the good of 
the people, they will meet with resistance not from the Government but from a 
community living side by side with them in every town and village.^ There can bo 
no doubt that the resistance which is supported by a people living in the country 
is apt to be much more formidable and the issue much more doubtful. 

The Cases of Besgal and the Centre 

For illustration, let us take the case of Bengal. Who docs not know that it 
was the Bengal Hindus who were the life and soul of a political _ struggle in this 
country and it was they who took the most prominent part in the work of the 
Congress for the last fifty years, while the Mahomedans in Bengal neither aspired 
nor moved a finger to help the struggle. But what reward do the Bengal Hindus 
get in the proposed constitution ? Out of 250 seats proposed for the Bengal Coun- 
cil, 119 seats are assigned to the Moslems (55 p. c.). The Hindus (45 p. c.) should 
have got 97.5 seats according to the proportion, but they are allotted only eighty, 
out of which thirty will go to the Depressed Classes. Thus the Hindus, who have 
been so anxious for Swaraj and who nave made so great sacrifices to obtain self- 
government, will occupy in a house of 250 only sixty seats. The balance of power 
then, if it slips from the hands of the Mahomedans, would be with the Europeans. 
It is argued that the Mahomedans form a majority of the population in Bengal, 
and the rule of the majority must bo accepted. In order to test the truth of this 
argument lot us turn to the proposals with regard to the centre. We find that the 
Hindus who form 75 per cent of the population of India are assigned only 105 
scats in a house of 250. i. e. 42 per cent, of the total seats ; and the Moslems who 
form 25 per cent, would get 82, i. e. 33 per cent. The European community which 
has got practically no percentage in the population would get 26 and act as a 
buffer between the Hindu and the Moslem members in the proposed Federal 
Assembly. The injustice of this allocation becomes fully manifest when we place 
proposals in contrast with those made by the Simon Commission. While retaining 
separate electorates on the insistence of the Mahomedan community and retaining 
all the weightago wh eh the Mahomedans had got in various provinces according to 
the Lucknow Pact they could not think of acceding to the Moslem demand of 
establishing a statutory Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal. At the 
Centre, the Commission assigned to Mahomedans 75 scats in a house of 250, i. c. 
30 per cent, and to the Hindus 150, i. e, 60 per cent, and 25, i. c. 10 per cent, 
seats were assigned to Europeans, Sikhs and special constituencies. It is beyond 
human understanding why such a flagrant departure has been made in the solution 
unanimously recommended by the Simon Cornmission. 

The New Situation and the Hindus 

Looking at the circumstances that lie before us, I can say that we have not 
come to the end of our journey, but consequent upon the proposed constitution we 
have entered upon a new struggle which, I am afraid, would be much more formi- 
dable than the pno we have been carrying on up till now. Looking at the condition 
of the_ Hindus in the various provinces, each having its eyes turned in a different 
direction I cannot but add that the future is very gloomy and dark for the Hindus. 
I do not use these words by way of any discouragement but with the clear object 
of pointing out that if the Hindus have a will to live in this country as a living 
race they shall have to make gigantic efforts, much more gigantic than they have 
hitherto^ made. At the same time, I take this opportunity of giving expression to 
my feelings ns well ns those of the Hindus on the communal aspect of the proposed 
constitution. 

I have to warn the British statesmen of the great perils involved in the continu- 
ance of the present anti-Hindu policy. It will certainty fail to disrupt and disorga- 
nise the Hindus ; thus the main objects of this Machiavellian policy will only be 
defeated. On the contrary it will serve to unite all Hindus of all castes and sects, 
throughout India in bitter and implacable opposition to the British connection and 
the Britishers will discover that they have succeeded only in alienating and offend- 
ing the numerous and highly intellectual Hindu race beyond the possibility of re- 
conciliation. The Hindus have been patient and resigned under British supremacy ; 
they have acquiesced in the British rule but I do not think they would prove so 
cowardly as to acquiesce in or tolerate the attempted resuscitation of Moslem 
supremacy in any form whatsoever, whieh is to be imposed upon them by British 
bayonets, I do not object in the least to the recognition of the proper and legitimate 
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Btafus of the Moslem comraanity in India ; but I cannot warn British Btatwroen 
that they are bolsterinj; up the Indian Moslems by artificial respiration t^oiyra yiQ 
Lesislntures at the risk of forfeitinR the good-will and confidence of the Hindus wr 
ever. I am perfectly sure that ns the real effects of the communal and anti-Hindu 
policy of the Government become more widely known, profound and intense 
indignation would be roused among the Hindu masses. If a few denationalised 
Hindu politicians have quietly acquiesced in the Communal Award for the sake of 
temporary pence or concord, they do not represent the feelings, _ thoughts.and 
aspirations of the millions of unsophisticated Hindus who cherish in their rainds 
the glorious traditions of their ancient culture and_ history. 1_ feel an impulse in 
roe that the Hindus would' willingly co-operate with Great Britain if their status 
and responsible position as the premier community in India is recognised in the 
political instituiiohs of new India. But they would_ never consent to play second 
fiddle to the Moslems under the British flag in Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
I utter this note of warning here and now that if_ the Hindus are exposed to 
dishonour, humiliation and injustice under the British ruie, it ■would bo no use 
blaming them if in despair they return to such wild agitation as might even aim at 
the disruption of the Empire. 

PnOPOSED CONSTITCnON WOBSE THAN FOREIGN EULK 
Once again, turning to the communal constitution, I would like to say that a 
communal constitution is not only a negation of democracy and the greatest obstacle 
in the growth of common nationality, but it is believed to be the worst form of 
government. In spite of the evils that befall a people in subjection to others, there 
remains an undeniable fact that the British rule in India has led to a process of 
unification of a people divided by religious, territorial and other differences. The 
proposed communal constitution is going to reverse that policy and upset that 
process. It is sure to let in again the forces of disruption in this country. _ In that 
sense, I think, instead of advancing the country along the path of progress it would 
make it go back to the old conditions. But the worst feature of this constitution 
from the Hindu point of view is that under the pretext of protecting the minorities 
and safeguarding their interests, it pkees the Moslem community in a position of 
great anvantngo in this country. This constitution is going to create a state within 
a state where the outer state would remoin permanently in a weak condition, while 
the inner state, being more solid and united on the basis of religious bond, would 
tend to grow stronger and stronger every day. The strangest thing of all, however, 
with _us IB that the Congress, supposed to be the most important political organiza- 
tion in the country, has been committed to a policy that makes it altogether unfit 
to oppose the proposed constitution on communal grounds. The Congress lenders 
having proclaimed themselves non-communal do feel shy of opposing this constitution 
for fear of being censured as communniists by their Moslem friends. The most 
important politic.al organization in the country is thus quite helpless to oppose this 
constitution although it is no less certain that it involves a question or life and 
death for the Hindus in India. 

Eemedy— Hindu Bangatjian 

What is the remedy 7 My answer is rather bold but I give it with nil the 
emphasis that is at my command. The communal constitution has made such a 
change in our politics that for the Hindus no alternative course left but to seek the 
shelter of the Hindu Mahasabha and work out their salvation through Hindu 
Sangnthan. I confess the Hindu Mahasabha is not yet a fully developed organisation, 
but the fault does not lie in the nature of the organization. The Mahasabha is so 
beennse the Hindus as_ a community lack that national consciousness which must 
be there to make it a living and strong organization. Our first task, therefore, is to 
create that consciousness and, more particularly, to direct our energy to the tosk of 
creating that consciousness in provinces where it is wholly lacking. I think the 
most important ■weapon which could be of service to us in this worlr, is the captu- 
ring of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. The Hindu Babhas at various 
ueauquarlers in provinces should see that only those candidates arc returned to 
represent the Hindus^ who arc pledged to fight the communal constitution. This 
first item of our programme and it should receive our immediate 
attention; There is, however, one thing to bo done before this. As long as this 
communal constitution is before the Joint Select Committee or even before it is laid 
Dciore latliamcnt in the form of a Bill, the Hindus should leave no stone unturned 
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to agitate against it and to communicate regularly their resolutions to the Joint 
Select Committee or to Parliament as the need may be. I do anticipate that certain 
other minor sectarian organizations and even newly-started Liberal and non-communal 
organisations would come out and stand forth in competition with the Hindu Maha 
S^ha. but being backed by no high ideal or principle their opposition need not 
frighten the Hindu Mahasabha. The Mahasabha stands for a just noble cause. I 
have no doubt that all such opposing elements would fritter away before it. There 
may be some malicious-minded people who would criticise the Hindu Sabha as body 
that awakens from its slumbers only at the time of elections. These short-sighted 
critics have no eyes to see what lies behind that line of_ action^ I placed this 
programme before the Hindu Mahasabha session at Delhi in 1926 and Syt. Pandit 
Malaviya gave me his entire support. The policy of seeking comnromises, however, 
frustrated my plain. Had that programme been successfully carried out. then the 
Hindus surely would have had entirely different problems to consider at this 
moment. My experience in the legislature for the last three ye.ars has convinced 
me that I was perfectly right in placing that programme before the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

In order to car^ out that {programme successfully, the Hindus as a community 
shall have to decide which journals they should support. The time of old 
platitudes is now over. Now we have to face hard facts. Surely, the Hindus 
cannot expect to change their future if they do not possess even the simple ability 
to test and judge which of the journals are prepared to advocate their cause and 
which of them only know how to live upon their subscription and at the same 
time cut the very tree which supports them. I would go further and appeal to 
Hindu young men who really feel for the cause to start journals wherever they 
find that the Hindu cause is being utterly neglected. I would not take much timo 
over the other items of our programme. These include the establishment of Akharas, 
for physical culture and Seva Bamiti volunteer corps in connection with the Hindu 
Sabha in every town and village. 

Haeijan Movement 

One point, however, requires special mention. I remember perfectly well, when 
at dead of night I was awakened in Simla by a special messenger of tho 
Legislative Assembly who gave me an envelope marked ‘Most Urgent and imme- 
diate.’ This envelope contained the correspondence which had passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Secretary of State. I could not sleep without reading 
■ and even re-reading it. For me, that correspondence was of the most peculiar and 

f reatest importance. In this I could read clearly the innermost mind of the 
lohntma. He charged tho Secretary of State with the intention to disrupt the 
Hindu Society by separating the Depressed Classes from the h'gh-casto Hindus. 
Mahatma Gandhi added that he would resist the attempt with his life. Before any- 
body else knew, we got the information that Mahatma Gandhi was determined to 
fast unto death if this part of the Communal Award was not modified. It was jnst 
at this moment that for the first time the thought came to my mind that Mahatma 
Gandhi was the greatest living Hindu. 

I_ did not quite agree with all that followed. I therefore omit the remaining 
Mrtion of it, but I_ think I am duty bound to explain what the position of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is or ought to be with regard to the Harijan Movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Personally, I have the greatest sympathy for it and 1 think 
every member of the Hindu Mahasabha individually has got full right to co-operate 
with it or work for it. But collectively the position of the Hindu Mahasabha is 
slightly different from what the Mahatma has taken up. In the first place, I think 
this work can properly be done by the Hindu Mahasabha alone as representing the 
true interests of the Hindus and as being the only advocate of Hindu solidarity 
Taking that view, I believe that tho work of uplift does not lie with Depressed 
Classes, but with the Caste Hindus who should develop tho right national sense 
and offer the status of equality and brotherhood to every one who bears that name. 
. The Hindu Mahasabha having all along followed the policy of remaining nentral on, 
religious questions, cannot bring any pressure to bear on tho followers of a particu- 
lar sect to open their temples to any other class for which the temples were not 
supposed to be meant. But apart from the religions matter, the Hindu Mahasabha 
platforms and meetings are open to the Harijans just as much as to any Mgh 
caste Hindus and the privileges attached to the membership of the Hindu Sabha 
can be shared equally by every Hindu, no matter what his caste or creed may be. 
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Abovo all, ATQ have to remember one simple truth. It is life that creates life. 
When a man gets short of blood doctors soraetimc take fresh blood from another 
man and pour it into the arteries of the dying man. In cases, where the skin 
becomes dead, live sKin is taken from another person and patched in its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in the process of natural decay, loses its vitality, it be- 
comes the duly of those who have some life left in them to give it for the good 
of the nation and infuse a new life into it. This is the only elEcacious treatment 
for old and decaying races. Love of life and comfort which is a significant syrap- 
lom of the decay of a r.aco, produces cowardice and cowardice is death. It is 
sacrifice of life and devotion to the cause of a nation which produces courage and 
courage is new life. 


Proceedings and Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 15th. October 

The Maha Sabha resumed its sittings on the nest day, the 15 th. October. The 

e roceedings opened with a condolence resolution from the Chair on the death of 
ir. Besant, Dhararapala, founder of the Mahabodhi Society, and Kai Bahadur 
Thakur Dutt, a prominent leader of the North Western Province. 

One of the delegates proposed the inclusion of Mr. Sen Gupta’s name, but the 
Prcfiklcnt disallowed it on the ground that the name was not proposed in the 
Subjects Committee, 


Minorities Problem— Appeal to the League 

Dr. Eadhahumud Mnlchcrjce (Bengal), in moving the most important resolution 
of .the session touching the minority problem, said that they were meeting in his- 

great constitutional 'calamity threatening, the 
TmUlieal future of the Hindus. The Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct opposition to the wishes of eighty per cent of the Indians. He 
explained that peace workers after the War at the conference at Paris look the 
first Bwp towards the establishment of world pence through the Minorities’ Treaties, 

” statesman than Sir Austen Chamberlain; the 
n is signatory to these treaties like Eng- 

haviog failed to get redress of their grievances 
.C'O^ernracats, the speaker suggested, as the last consti- 
tutional resort, that they should appeal to the League of Nations, to apply to the 
Icm the Same principle as was applied to the feuropwn prob- 

thn Vffnrr fn H to Hindus to Unite, and leave no stone unturned in 

fh^ resojution'^an a^“ follows Communal Award must go. 

“Ihe Hindu Slahn Sabha, in its momentous annual catherimr at the historic cilv 
Indir'to’ "tSr ^Leagt^oovenlt ‘n the 

application to heJ" of those prkc pies' and mrthfds^of "" member, for the 

have -been endorsed «nd Slf-fe o'X 


""•‘ThniVh'saPbhrShS^^ 

are sticciallv hnnml bv /i,^„ (he parties to these, stipulations 


adopted at the third assembly of 


any 

their 


are specially bound by the following resolution 
Leaj'tie of Nations 

legJobliSation’^l^ fhf "Ot bound by 

Ihe policy Who fSKrnmp^nf country, 

principle ^of the minoriliea^^'irM??pl*”ff-^K’ opposed to the 
namely identification of the -Vf - ^”500 respected and enforced, 

the idea of a S wRb in aTn?P the majorities and ‘ discouragement of 

-laie wiifim a State. Ihc resolution was carried unanimously. 


CImj Wor Depreccited 

the cond^tfonTffiZ’r amelioration ,of 

^auour nua ot the tcuautry. strongly disapproved of any movement 
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advocating extinction of capitalists and landlords as a class, as such a movement 
would further accentuate the existing divisions and sub-divisions, bring about 
class-war and ultimately retard all progress and make the redemption of Hindustan 
impossible. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Unemployment Among Hindu Youths 

The fourth resolution regretted the growing unemployment among Hindu youths, 
and called upon the Provincial Hindu Sabhas and other Hindu organisations to es- 
tablish industrial ashrams for training youths for various handicrafts, to enable 
them to earn a living. Professor Diwanchand Sharma, (Lahore), the mover, made 
a stirring appeal to the youths to leave running after clerical jobs. Pandit Oanga- 
prosad seconded the resolution and it was unanimously carried. 

Sind Separation Opposed 

The fifth resolution strongly condemned the proposed separation of Sind from 
Bombay. Dr. Hingorani (Karachi) moved’ the resolution, and Dr, Dharamdas 
seconded it. The resolution was unanimously carried, 

Physical Training for Hindu Youths 

The sixth resolution called upon Hindu youths to organise Hindu Associations 
for receiving training in drill, physical exercise and other arts of self-defence for 
helping Hindus wherever and whenever necessary. The resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

Proposal to Capture Legislatures 

The seventh resolution called upon Hindus all over the country, particularly 
Hindu Sabha organisations, to make the necessary preparations for capturing 
legislatures, ns the time had come when Hindus, as a community, could no longer 
afford to Ignore the various ways and means open in and out of the constitution 
to protect and promote their Interests. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Jagabkan Singh. M. I. C. (United Provinces) 
and was supported by Mr. Padamraj Jain. It was opposed by Mr. Jiamkumar 
(United Provinces) and Mr. Beharilal (depressed class member of the Municipal 
Council, Dehra Dun) on the ground that Mr. Gandhi did not permit council-entry. 

Mr. Padamraj Jain, replying to the debate, attacked the Congress. He observed 
that Mr. Gandhi sent Messis, Raingqpnlchariar, Devadas Gandhi and Birin for 
canvassing members of the Assembly in Delhi when the Temple-entry Bill was under 
consideration, with a view to getting it passed. The resolution was declared carried, 
54 voting for it and 7 against it. 

Minorities in Frontier Province 

The eighth resolution condemned the attitude of the Frontier Government and 
the Muslim Minister there in the matter of Hindus and iSikhs in the services and 
urg(^ the inclusion of a statutory provision in the constitution or a provision in 
the mstrument of instructions, directing the Governor to Iconslitute the Provincial 
Cabinet, in such a manner that it contained one -member from the minority commu- 
nity; and the appointment of a commission of enquiry after five years for ascer- 
taining the condition of the minority communities and the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the province to the Central Government for amalgamation with the 
Punjab, if the results of the enquiry were not satisfactory. 

Other Resolutions — 3rd. Day — the 16th, October 

The Hindu Mahasabha to-day passed a number of resolutions, including one 
according equal rights to “untouchables” and recommending facilities for them to 
worship in all public temples, etc., and another advocating use of home-made cloth, 
and the production of khadi and urging mill-owners to abstain from exploiting 
the feeling of Swadeshism in the people. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha entered its strong protest against the 
creation of new deficit provinces on the basis of subventions from the Central 
Government. 

A fourth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the moves for unity, urged 
Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any kind of communal agreement, 

27 
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The Mnhasabhn, by a fifth resolution, strongly condemned the Mco agitation in 
Alwnr, and requested the State authorities and the Hindu Sabhas to ameliorate the 
condition of the Hindus in distress. 

The Mahasabha also extended its symliathy and support to the Kapurthala 
Hindus, and those of Bahawalpnr, Kashmir, Enmpur and other Indian States, and 
requested the authorities concerned to redress the grievances of the Hindus in their 
respective areas, 

Besolutions were also passed reiterating the Sabha’s views on Sangathan and 
Sudhi, and resolving to take steps to prevent the conversion of Hindus to Christi- 
nity in Assam and other places. 

Thu Mahasabha recognised the fundamental unity of the ancient Aryan 
m India and of countries like China and Japan, and appreciated the action 
German Government in promoting Sanskrit learning and culture. 

adoption of Devanagri as a common script. 

iho Mahasabha also resolved to start an All-India Hindu Seva Saugha at Delhi 
to propagate the objects of the Mahasabha. 

Bhai Parmar^d donated Es. 35,000, Seth .Tugbalkishore Birin Es. 10,000, Dr. 
iNnrang Es. 1,000, and Eaja Narcndrnnnth Es. 1,500, towards the fund for the 
girpose.^O^lany other contributions were also announced, totalling in all about 

The Mahaoabha’s Appeal to the League 

League o^f“NnUonS,‘Btatedl-“®'^“'” Committee and the 

Hindus nsscmblcd from all Indian provinces at Aimer for the 
annual session under Bhai Parmanand’s presidentship. Hindu 
communal electorates and reservations, ns a negation of 
RafpiTnairia ^cauand the recognition of minorities and 

inc^fnf\nfpo°Jn’}’® IlLnorities treaties signed by the principal nations 

eornmnnal^ ninili European States, as a world solution of the 

nP®f .Jl^hasabha reminds you of the statcracDts regarding 
fcadore ^ '?he n® PP'i='P’eB formulated at Geneva by world political 

holds that you are bound in law, morality and justice to 
ks essenurfn®®i"‘‘°“^ The M^h^abha, holding the consent of the communi- 
sf^n rnmmisinn'R fi settlement, wants the status quo according to the 

clble lw?n^ tn ^ The Communal Award is uncalled for and unjusti- 

ment majority of Indians. If tho British Govern- 

the Mahasabha wa^n^ protecting and favouring Muslim minorities, 

in rcsnect of leeislatiirpa nmf complications, leading to separation 

sabha^nnU 8 Mdpr services and of the purse. The Maha- 

India of the nrh.ninlna “?.® Covenant, .for t^ho application to 

text of the resolStions^followi ak hy world opinion. Full 

Eesolptions Passed 

■The Hindu Maha Sabha passed the following among other resolutions 

jab, Sin? afd’ To" N W ‘f^ arc '^n -‘"i like Bengal, Pun- 

nnd reservations of any form at Lf ^ ® °PP°®'='^ communal electOTato 

as a complete negation of resnonsible Zrp^ “"y^ s'>'“raunity in any province, 
such recognition of minoritinfZ^i iS S°'^®7""snt and declare, with one voice, for 
consent of tho principal natiVms^^nf safeguard ns is laid down with tho common 
England in the Treaties^ paPwl *m® '“slufiing Hindustan (India) and 

on so many BovS SmtS of^^^^ hy them and enforced 

the communal pSm troDeram nr’,J"®J"'^i'’J5.J“"K®i:’,."'’ “ 

the World’ was tho authorTtf.^^^ }ho Public Law of Europe and of 

Disarmament Conference. of Mr. Arthur Henderson, President of tho 

commnnitira concerned^ of Sabha reminds the Government and tho 
Protection made at Geneva bv jhe principles of Minority 

“Tho object of the AlZnw L o‘her leaders : 

measure of protection and iustien*wh!M5®iJ*'®1.i was (to secure for tho minorities that 
tn tho national community \o which^'SioR^K gradually prepare them to be merged 
umrauDKy to Which they belonged.”— Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
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_ "It BeemB to me obvious that those who conceived the system of protection of 
minorities did not dream of creating within certain States a group of inhabitants 
who would regard themselves as permanently foreign to the general organisation 
of the country.” — M. La Mello {Fratice). 

“The Hindu Mahasabha holds both the Government of India and H. M.’s 
Government to this international solution of the communal problem to which they 
are bound in both law and morality and justice, as contributories and signatories 
and parties thereto, as a step towards world pence. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha endorses the official view that the consent of the com- 
munities concerned is necessary for a communal settlement, and in that view stands 
up for the maintenance of the status quo as regards the communal position and 
arrangements in the existing constitution, pending any new settlement among the 
communities. 

“It takes its stand upon the findings on the subject of the Simon Commission 
who have ruled out the necessity for any fresh communal award. 

“It therefore holds the present Government’s Communal Award as entirely 
uncalled for and unjustifiable on the above considerations, and also as being against 
the wishes of about eighty per cent of the Indian peoples, comprising Hindus, Sikhs 
Indian-Christians, Parsis and Indian Jews, irrespective of caste or creed. 

“If in spite of these weighty considerations and in defiance of all parallels and 
precedents in history the British Government force upon Hindusthan (India) this 
discredited device of a communal electorate and reservations for tho protection 
only of the Muslim majorities and minorities, the Hindu Maha Sabha warns them 
that it will lead to unprecedented complications, to communal separation not merely 
in tho legislatures, but also in tho administration and the services, and ultimately 
even to separation of the purse, each community claiming that the amount of Us 
separate representation should depend upon that of its contribution to revenue and in 
taxes. 

“Tho Hindu Maha Sabha, in this momentous annual gathering at the historic 
city of Ajmer, appeals under Article XI of the League Covenant in the name of 
India to the League of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the _ appli- 
cation to her of those principles and methods of minority protection wffiich are 
endorsed and made operative by world opinion on tho subject and on tho initiative 
of the principal Allied and associatied Powers, including India and England, and 
emphatically points out that the parties to these stipulations are especially bound 
by the following resolution adopted at third Assembly of tho League of Nations.” 

“Tho Assembly expresses the hope that tho States which are not bound by any 
legal obligations to the League with respect to Minorities will, nevertheless, observe 
in the treatment of their own racial, religious and linguistic minorities at least as 
high a standard of justice and toleration ns is required by any of the (minority) 
treaties and by tho regular action of tho council”. 


THE MUSLIM CORFERENCES 
The All-lfldia Muslim League 

The Howrah Town Hall looked gay with flags and festoons when the All-India 
Muslim League held tho Twenty-third Annual Session on I ha 2l£t. October 1933, Mr. 
Abdul Aziz presiding. To prevent possible disturbance. Police arrangements had been 
made. Attendance of the delegates was mainly confined to Bengal Mussalmans. 
Bengal Presidency Muslims as a body bwcotted the session on tho ground that 
(1) though it, ns a provincial branch, was enutlcd to bo consulted before holding 
the actual session in the province, it was ignored and therefore under tho League 
constitution the present session was not in order and that (2) of the two rival 
Leagues, it was difficult to say which was the original and which “the rebel body”. 

‘The Star of India!', Mr. Guznavi’s organ, however, repudiated tho suggestion 
holding that the promoters were entitled constitutionally to hold the conference. 
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Id tho nbaence of Mr. Ahid Kasein, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Khan Sahib Ohulam Rabbani, Vice-Chairman, rend the speech and 
appealed to tho Moslems to sink all differences and sacrifice personal interests 
for tho common weal. 

Moulvi Abut Kasem, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of tho 
welcome address, said they ventured to take the responsibility for arranging tho ses- 
sion because he was confident that all wore actuated by n sense of public duty. Indian 
Mussalmnns, especially Bengal Mussalmans, were passing through critdal times. Their 
position in the country as respectable citizens was now at stake. Every possible 
attempt was being made gradually to wipe Mussalmans out, said tho Chairman, 
and added that unless Mnssafinans exerted themselves and took precautions, their 
future would be deplorable, unenviable and miserable. 

Pleading a unitra front In defence of tho Communal Award, Mr. Abul Kasem 
^id a tribute to Mr. Guzoavi’s work in England. He thought that, unlike tho 
Hindus, they were a divided house. Ho deplored “the systematic attempt on tho 
part of Government and our Hindu countrymen to suppress Mussalmans” and 
emphasised the need to assert Muslim rights. The Chairman claimed that Bengal . 
Muslims, excepting a few of Congress leanings, were all of one mind. 


The Presidcoltal Address 

An impassioned appeal for the protection of tho Musli.u League not against the 
machinations of an external foe, but against internal dissensions and for acceptance 
ot the Communal Award, a demand for adequate representation of Muslims' in tho 
I'ederal Lepslaturcs and in the public services and the introduction of suitable 
p®‘“chiBtan, formed the main feature of tho Presidential address of Mr. 
barrister of Peshawar. 

K Award, Mr. Aziz said : “Wc, Muslims, must accept tho settlement 
ouiiineu by tho Award as an accomplished fact, oven though some of its provisions 
m:.,*:?? ospectalions, based on definite promises, made by the Prime 

®t the prospect of the Princes joining Federation, Mr. Aziz 
^9. representation of Muslims in tho Federal Legislature 
» * 7 ;^ the total strength of tho whole population including 

States . hir. Aziz warned that “unless there is unity between the two 
a modus vivendi found which would ultimately lend to 
thn ® eeu'u’on interest, mo matter what changes are introduced ■ by 

A '^' 7 produce the results one reasonably expects.” 

adentinfe support to measures being adopted to secure 

adequate representation of women in the future legislatures. 

'-P ‘IJut misguided 

Lvernment ^and were not only tho enemies of orderly 

own enemtL Wn ^ °rderly existence and the country, but were their 

creed Mr Avi^'i'nnp'indJi 'i°“ ^ prosper by accepting organised murder as its political 
who differed ostendinga cordial invitation to those within the League 

to bo andannini^^nniCJ it 'vas meant. 

as possible ns iirrataSishment Reserve Bank would come into exi.tcnco ns early 
for the success of thf-rn^TnLnl® precedent to Federation. He prayed 

in Swadeshi dissented fmm ns ho, though an ardent believer 

The Leagrm'thcn n%urncd,*^*^° communal and inter-communal. 

Re8olutions-2nd. Day— 22nd. October 

to-day whic^ r^ife w^ominc^'thnTwnr^^ ex-^_und Tablet, moved a resolution 
. (a) One-third of the 8 earB'^i„?hn'''"& ^gcordea dissatisfaction that, 

>u the Upper and Lower ffial Kuarantced to Moslems 
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(b) Bengal Moslems were not given the number of seats to which they were 
entitled by virtue of their strength in population ; 

(c) Injustice was done to Bihar Moslems by the reduction of the strength of 
their representation in the Legislature after the separation of Orissa. 

(d) No specific provision was made in the White Paper so as to vest residuary 
powers in the Provinces in the proposed Federal constitution ; 

(e) Special constituencies which were opposed to democratic principles had been 
retained, and no arrangements had been made for the representation of Moslems 
through these constituencies ; 

(f) No provision had been made for introduction of reforms in Baluchistan and 
for raising It to the status of Governor’s Province. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed seconded the resolution^ which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was passed condemning unequivocally terrorist activities in Bengal 
and assuring the Government of the whole-hearted support of Moslems for uprooting 
the evil. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha in favour 
of re-opening the communal decision for dccrensiDg Moslem representation in tho 
different legislatures. 

The Muslim League considered the proposal in the White Paper for the establish- 
ment of a Second Chamber in Bengal ns unnecessary and expensive as also 
retrograde. 


Speeches on the Resolutions 

Mr. Fazlul Saq, moving the tresolution on the White Papier, declared that 
Mussalmans were prepared to accept and work the new constitution notwithstanding 
the unsatisfactory nature of the Communal Award. Mr. Haq regretted the Hindu 
attitude in the matter. 

Mr. A. F. Nunil Nabi, moving n resolution protesting against the creation of 
Second Chambers in Bengal and Bihar, pointed out that before the publication of 
White Paper, tho Bengal Council had rejected a motion for a second chamber. Ho 
asserted that Bengal Muslims were unanimously against a second chamber, which in 
the very nature of things would be predominantly and necessarily Hindu in 
constitution and bound to revise every Act of the Lower House. The speaker 
thought that even Hindus were against the creation of a second chamber. 
“Europeans”, ho observed, “had been induced by clever Hindu propaganda” into 
accepting a second chamber, as necessary and inevitable. He appealed to Europeans 
to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. Mohhiddin, moving the resolution condemning “tho Hindu Mahasabho’s 
attempts to reopen the Communal Award”, warned British Government that if 
Muslims were deprived of their duo rights and privileges despite the pledges and 
promises, both of the British Government and tho Hindus, it might drive the 
Mussalmans to desperation. 

The resolutions passed included one condemning tho Midnapore outrage and 
opining that terrorism is a negation of democracy and should therefore bo put down. 

Mian Abdul Axiz observed that terrorism was calculated to demoralise public 
life and lower its tone. In bringing the proceedings to a close, tho 
President observed that lndia was ns much the India of the Mussalmans as of tho 
Hindus. He warned bis fellow-Muslims against indulging in suspicion and distrust 
against Hindus, who after all were their fellow-countrymen. 

Minn Abdul Aziz reminded the League of Sir Syed Ahmad’s memorable words, 
Hindus and Mussalmans were like two eyes of a person and that injury to one eye 
would necessarily injure the other. He hoped that Hindn-Moslem unity would not 
be tho mere dream of professional politicians. Concluding, the President appealed 
for Muslim solidarity and co-operation in carrying out the resolutions. 



The All India Muslim League 


Opening Day — New Delhi — 25th. November 

Tho 23rdnnnual session of tho Muslim LeaKuc started in the Arabic College, New Delhi 
onfhc25lli. November 1933. Many distinguished persons were present. The proceedings 
opened with a recitation from the Quran. Thereafter, a man, addressing the gathering, 
said tliat.ihe league was unrepresentative and that the Delhi Muslims should have 
nothing to do with it. The intruder was pushed out of the hall and the proceedings 
continued smoothly. Haji Rashid Ahmad and Hafiz Hidayat Hosain, chairman 
of the reception committee and president of the league, respectively, delivered their 
addresses. 

Presidential Address 

"Safeguards must bo made definite .and beyond doubt and _ the sphere of 
interference of the Governor-General and the Governors bo very strictly defined so , 
that the legislature and the country micht know in circumstances of a givm ceso 
as to who was rightand who was wrong”, said, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayt H^atn, 
in the course of his presidential address. Pleading for the rallying together of 
Muslims of all shades of opinion under tho banner of tho League, be cmphasisea 
the imperative necessity of spreading its ramifications throughout the country to 
ensure the safety of the community. He repudiated the charges levelled against the 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of segregation in internal politics and 
exhibiting pan-Isfamic tendencies and deplored tho attempts which were being uiado 
by a certain section of the people to seek the reversal of tho Communal Award and 
refer the question of adjustment of communal difTcrcncc to tho League of Nations, 
The I.rf'ngue, ho held, was incompetent to tackle the problem which was of a national 
and not an international one and hence did not come within the sphere of its 
activities and also bccauso the League had not the executive authority to enforce its 
decisions. Slorcovcr, tho League had so far failed to solve the minority problems in 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 

Ho reiterated the main Muslim demands and urged tho Government to accept 
them cn bloc. Proceeding, ho expressed his profound dissatisfaction with some of 
the provisions of constitutional schemes as embodied in the White Paper though, 
ho conceded, it was a great step forward towards the achievement of responsible 
Government. He particularly criticised tho sweeping nature of tho safeguards 
provided in the scheme and cxc&ssive powers vested in tho Governor-General and 
tho provincial Governors. As regards services, he opined that all of them be 
provincialized but at the same time classified under two categories, certain exclusive 
privileges attaching to one of them. Ho asked the Government to increase tho 
percentage of Muslims in tho army and the police. 

_ Eejerring to the present political situation in Palestine he rhainfained that British 
imperial interests themselves demanded the Balfour Declaration to bo immediately 
scrapped. He also condemned the diabolical crime committed recently in 
Afghanistan, 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 26th. November 

The All-Indja Muslim League session continued this morniog in the Arabic Hall 
under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Hafz Hidayat Hosain in the presence of 
over ITO persons. Mr. Shafi Haudi moved tho first resolution : — "Whereas, owing to 
the failure of the two majority communities inhabiting India to come to an agree- 
ment. his Majesty’s Government was forced to give a decision relating to some 
matters between the parties and though tho decision falls far short of Muslim 
flcmands, the Muslims accepted it in the best interests of tho country reserving in 
tlicmsclvcs the right to press for acceptance of all their demands, this meeting of the 
WiiBlim League condemns the activities of those who aro trying to alter the decision 
in such a manner as to deprive tho Muslims of those rights which were already 
concerned to them and considers that the best course for all communities is to 
worK together for tho salvation of the country in a spirit of give and tako-with' a 
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view to securinp: mutiinl confidence and goodwill and strongly urges the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to uphold the communal decision”. 

Mr. Shaft Saudi said that the Muslims’ sincere effort to come to a settlement 
was thwartM by Pandit Malaviya who spurned Maulana Shaukat Ali’s proposals to 
Mahatma Gandhi prior to their joining hands with the Government to see justice done. 
Though the Award fell short of their demands the Hindu Mahasabha was aiming 
at annulling it. There was a ray of hopo in Pandit Jawaharlal’s recent condemna- 
tion of the Sabha’s activities nod if the Hindus wore prepared to take a lesson 
from what ho said there was still chance of the two communities coming nearer 
each other. ’ Finally, he warned the Joint Parliamentary committee against any 
amendments of the award with a view to curtail the Muslim position. 

Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadia showed how the majority communities^ in other 
Asiatic countries had by conceding Muslim minorities more than their rights won 
their full confidence and how their Government were being run smoothly. Ho 
asked the Hindus to follow their example. The resolution was passed unanimously, 

A number of resolutions were then passed unanimously. The second resolu- 
tion urged the Government that in the matter of appointment of ministers the 
principle religious minorities be given adequate representation and ministers must 
have the largest following of the members of their own community. 

The third resolution advised the Muslims not to be affected by the militant resolu- 
tion of the Mahasabha but co-operate with those who sincerely believed in the 
progress of India as a whole for the achievement of full responsible Government 
by peaceful and legitimate means. 

The fourth resolution criticised Col. Wedgwood’s speech in the House of 
Commons against the aspirations of Muslims. 

The fifth resolution protested against the British policy in Palestine and urged 
withdrawal of the Balfour declaration. 

The sixth resolution reiterated the Muslim demands for introduction in the new 
constitutiooj namely, (a) allotment for Moslems of one-third of the seats in the 
central legislature ; (b) provision of adequate representation for Moslems from 
special constituencies : (c) election to the Federal Upper House by the direct 
methods and from separate electorate; (d) declaration of fundamental rights rela- 
ting to Muslim personal laws and establishment of Qazi courts involving Moslem 
religious rites and usages ; (e) adequate representation to Moslems in Orissa after 
its separation from Bihar : (f) provision redistributing legislation if three quarters 
of the members of any particular community opposed the passage of a bill ; and 
(g) reforms in Baluchistan. 

The seventh resolution expressed full concurrence with the letter of certain 
Muslims proposing the holding of a convention for bringing unity in the ranks 
of the Muslim League and authorised the council to take such steps in this direc- 
tion as were desirable^ in consultation with H. H. the Agha Khan and Mr. Jinnah. 

The eighth resolution, while supporting extension of franchise to women, opined 
that the vote to them would be accorded in their own personal qualification. 

. The ninth resolution laid stress upon the employment of Muslims in all bran- 
ches of Imperial and provincial services and urged reservation of one-third of jobs 
for Muslims. 

- The next resolution opposed weightago in Indian States in the federation ns it 
was likely to upset the communal balance. 

The other resolutions demanded Muslim representation in the Upper Houso 
from Delhi and Ajmer and more jobs for Muslims in railway services and the 
Imperial Bank, authorised the council to co-operate with the All-India Muslim 
Conference for pressing their demands on the Government and protested against 
aerial bombardment of the trans-frontier tribes and urged that in the new consti- 
tution residuary powers be vested in the components or units of the Federation. 



THE ALL PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


The door to rapproaohmcnt between the two major communities being still open • 
the nccesBlty for tne establishment of cordial relations among the warring sootioiiS 
of Muslims was stressed at the All-Parties Muslim Conference which commenced 
its open session under the Presidentship of the Raja of Salempur in tho Gnnga- 
prasad Memorial Hall, Luoknow, on the 17th. December 1933i 

The Conference was supported Iw seven Muslim _ organisations llnoluding one 
section of tho All-India Muslim League led by Minn Abdul Aziz, All-India 
Khilnfat Nationalist Muslims and Jaraiat-ul-Uleraa, Among those present were Mian 
Abdul Aziz, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Moulann Shnukat Ali, Mr. Chaudhuri Khaliguza- 
raan, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani and 
Mr. Mohd. Husain. 

Eaja of Salempdr’s Address 

“By creating a body composed of representatives of all important Muslim 
organisations wo aro on tho way to bridge the gulf existing rather than trying to 
dig it deeper", said tho liaja of Salempur in tho course of his Presid^tinl 
Address. “Wild suggestions are being' made in interested quarters”, continued the Enja, 
“as to our objeejive. It is openly hinted that we are going to form an organisation 
with the sola objeet of fighting tho elections in tho next constitution. Our aim' is 
much higher than these suggestions seem to make out. It may bo that, in some 
future date, we might take up this question and fight for seats in tho legislatures 
as one of the side-issues of our programme”. - 

Continuning the Eaja thought that it was a travesty of facts to say that the 
schemes adumbrated in tho White Paper were flawless or that any Muslim in India 
was willing to accept them. Eeferring to the Communal Award no admitted that 
the Communal Award was something forced on them from outside but since _ they 
failed to agree among themselves that was a punishment they must submit to, 
howsoever unpalatable tho situation might seem to them. The Raja reiterated the 
Muslim demands as formulated in tho last All-Parties Muslim Conference under 
tho Presidency of tho Aga Khan. 

Proceeding, tho Raja said that tho present Conference was a necessary corollary 
of tho Conference of Muslim leaders of All-Parties held In Lucknow some time ago. 
Ho felt that In the welter of confusion with Muslim politics to-day, which made 
tho prospect of common action more remote, there was need for an organisation and 
unifying force. _ Tho present state of division and conflict among tho various 
Muslim organisations was tho greatest handicap in the way of any programme for 
the social and political uplift of tho country or, for tho matter of that, oven of tho 
Musaalmans themselves. Ho was quite aware of tho fact that efforts to bringabout 
unity on tho basis of the Muslim demands ns formulated by tho All-Parties 
Conference in 1922 had failed before this and during the Unity Conference in 
Allahabad and Bengal, but ho saw no reason why tho efforts so honestly and 
sincerely made should bo ignored and the door should not bo kept open for an 
agreed settlement by tho various communities of this country. 

Lest there should bo any misunderstanding on tho subject the President pointed 
out that it was not their Intention to go about begging for settlement. All bo 
could say (and ho thought' lie was voicing the sentiments of tho Muslims in India ) 
waB_ that Musaalmans would _ always bo ready to help efforts at unity between tho 
various communities of jfiidia and thought that Hindus would realise the mistake 
they committed in smashing up tho prospects of unity. He repudiated the allega- 
tions that the inauguration of an organisation for the purpose of bringing better 
understanding among tho various sections of Muslims would widen tho cleavage 
between them and strenghthen tho hands of tho Hindu Maha Sabhn. Ho thought 
that conditions precedent to success of working any scheme was the necessity of 
creming harmony and unity among Muslims. 

Finally the Eaja disclosed that tho aims and objects of this Organisation were : 
iMrstly, to formulate programme of work for Mussalmans in India with a view 
to auvanco their social and political interests and secure the best results in tho 
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coming constitutional changes, if necessary by effecting a settlement with other 
Indian communities ; Seconaly, to secure and safeguard the interests or MusBalmans, 
Thirdly, to promote goodwill and unity_ among the different classes and communi- 
ties and work for the amelioration of their economic, social and political conditions 
by education and propaganda among the masses and, lastly, to attempt to bring all 
the Muslim parties into one line on matters of their common interests. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 

1. While reiterating its faith in communal unity as the only rneans of attain- 
ing real strength and freedom for the country and expressing a sincere desire to 
co-operate with any movement for the solution of the communal question, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that thb only alternative to. the Commu- 
nal Award is an amicable settlement between the communities themselves and 
appeals to all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities, individual 
or organised, of every community which are calculated to widen the gulf of differ- 
ences between the communities. 

2. All Parties represented in this Conference while keeping their political and 
economic ideals intact are agreed on the following programme of work in Muslim 
communities : — (a) to develop the political instinct and love of service of 
Islsm in the community : (bi to organise and educate Muslim masses to take their 
full share in the political struggle for freedom : (c)_to work for the unity of the 
different groups of Mussnlmans and foster better relations with other communities : 
(d)ito create better relations between classes and masses on the basis of Islamic 
equality and among agriculturists, zamindars and tenants and (e) to establish 
centres and branches all over India in order to work the programme. 

By a third resolution the Conference resolved to establish a Board consisting 
of fifteen members from . the seven organisations partieipating in the Conference 
and fifteen members from among those who do not belong tp nny,;orgnnisation 
to give effect to the resolutions, with Nawab Ismail Khnn as President. 


Bengal Presidency Muslim League 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League was held 
at Calcutta on the 26th. November 193.3 under the presidency of Maulvi Abdul 
Karim. There was a large and distinguished gathering. Prominent amongst the 
members present were Momvis Ashraffuddin Ahmed, Shamsuddin Ahmed, S. Zaroan, 
Jalaluddin Hashemy, E. Nooruddin, Nazir Ahmed Ohoudhnry, Haji Abdur Rashid, 
M. A. H. Ispahan!, Ali Ahmed Wali Islaraabadi, Mohsin Ali, Abu Hossain, Nurul 
Huq Ohoudhnry and Ghiasuddin Ahmed. 

The Secretary, Dr. R. Ahmed read the annual report of tho League. In the 
course of the report he stated : “If the Bengal Presidency Muslim League has not 
done anything else it has kept before the eyes of the public a point of view held by 
a very large section of the Mussalmans of Bengal which has been tried to be belit- 
tled by Government nominated Muslim leaders. It is an honour for me to record 
that many of our members suffered for the cause of the country and the community, 
according to their own lights and ono died while undergoing imprisonment. It 
may not be said in the future that Muslims of Bengal lagged behind when the 
country needed them, 

Resolutionb 

After tho President had delivered his speech the following resolutions among 
others were adopted 

1. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in the interests 
of democracy there should bu no special constituencies and no second chamber in the 
local legislature in the Presidency of Bengal, 

28 
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2 That the future electorates for the Bengal Legislative Council should bo based 

on adult franchise and joint electorates, and in case adult franchise is not established, 
the qualification of votes should bo so reduced, os to reflect the proportion of Mus- 
lim population in the province on the electoral roll. _ _ _ 

3 The Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its deliberate opmion that the 

Coustitution proposed in the White Paper is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it is not 
calculated to satisfy any section of Political India and particularly ns it is detri- 
mental to the vital interests of the Muslims of Bengal ns their population proportion 
is not reflected on the local legislature. . 

4. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in spito of the Pre- 

mier’s assurance in the Bound Table Conference not to reduce the^ majority 
community of any province into a minority or oven to egnality, the reduction of the 
Muslim community of Bengal to the position of a minority by assigning them a 
number of seats much below the population proportion, is wholly unacceptable to 
the Mussalmans of Bengal, and this League records its strong protest against the 
non-fulfilment of the Premier’s pledge. _ ■ j 

5. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League deplores the attitude of the Hindu 
community generally, regarding the allocation of seats to the Muslims of Bengal ins- 
tead of concentrating their attention on the Communal Award as, such an attitude 
like this, is wholly anti-national and is calculated to accentuate iutcuse bitterness of 
feeling between the two major communities of the Province. 

6. That the rent payable by the tenants be reduced by legislation to a limit 
commensurate with the present price of their staple produce in the Province, so that 
the tenants may bo in a position to pay their rents, debts etc., and meet the cost of 
necessaries of life. 

7. That the Free Primary Education Act bo amended immediately and^_ given 
effect to in such a manner ns to provide for compulsory education and to avoid the 
incidence of taxation upon the overtaxed people of the Presidency. 

8. (a) That the individual mahajani system loan offices of usury type be abolish- 
ed by legislation and in its place a network of agricultural co-operative banks and 
industrial banks bo established fixing the rate of interest not more than 6 per cent 
for the peasants and not more than 12 per cent for people other than agriculturists 
under the guidance and supervision of Government, (b) That the Agricultural Co- 
operative Banks be established by raising shares largely from the tenants and Go- 
vernment. (c) That the interests payable by the cultivators to the Mabajans and banks 
for loans taken before the passing of the proposed Act bo written off by legisla- 
tion and provision be made (in the bill) for payments of the principal by long term 
instalments, (d) That no cultivator bo ejected from his residential holding for 
non-pwment of debts, (e) That provision be made in the Law for prosecuting 
Zemindars and tenureholders and their officials for exacting and realising extra ana 
additional fees like abwabs etc. and make such offences cognizable. 

9. That the Bengal Tenancy Act be re-modelled and re-enacted in such a 
manner as to_ protect the best interests of the cultivators of the soil, 

10. That in any contemplated _ trade agreement between Great Britain, Japan 
and India, the economic, commercial and industrial interests of the people of the 
country bo adequately safeguarded. 

T, Ecservo Bank Bill is passed into Law as a shareholders’ 

Bank, the qualification for the right of voting be the holding of one share and that 
any holder of one such share bo eligible for election ns director. 

(b) That the Rupee be delinked from the sterling and allowed to find its own 
level before the exchange ratio is fixed. 

.12. (a) That rile Government bo called upon to draw up a scherao in co-operation 
with the Indian Jute experts and prominent public men and producers of jute in 
Bengal with a view to securing a_ fair price for the jute growers and thus save the 
licngoi peasants froin tno irapcnding economic ruin» 

„ immediate and cffcciivo' steps be taken to combat the problem of 

unemployment m Bengal by the Governmeut, providing extensive opening for the 
introducing and establishing suitable cottage industries according to 
the posmbilitics in different districts throngWt Bengal. 

Government of Bsifgal bo requested to raise a loan of one ororo of 
invest the same in the revival and establishing of indigenous 
industries on a small scale and thus :help the unemployed in Bengal. .. ^ 



Opening Day— Madras — 26th. December 1933 

The fifteenth annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India commen- 
ced on the 26th. December 1933 at the Gokhalo Hall, Madras, 31r. Jatindra- 
nath Basu of Calcutta presiding. Owing to the unavoidable absence, due to 
illness, _ of tho_ Et Hon. V. S, Srinivasa Sasiri, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and the visitors. 
About 60 delegates from all parts of India and about 100 delegates from the city 
were present. 

Prominent among the delegates present were Messrs. Q. K. Devadhar, N. Subba 
Eao Pantniu, M. Ramachandra Rao. Raja of Rollengode and N. Pattabhirama R.ao. 

Among the visitors present were Dr. P. and Mrs. Snbbaroyan, Messrs. V. 
Bashyam Iyengar, S. Satyaraurii, N V. Raghavan, S Muthiah Mudaliar, M. Bala- 
sundaram Naidu, 0. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, V. Baranathan, C. A. Hayless and 
Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu. 

Welcome Address 

Sir P. S. Sivastoami Aiyar next welcomed the delegates in a short speech. 
He said 

“On behalf of the Reception Committee, I welcome you all most heartily to the 
15th Session of the National Liberal Federation. This duty of welcoming you was 
to have been performed by the Rt. Hon. F. S, Srinivasa Sastri who is the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. You will now learn with the greatest regret, as 
I have just now learnt, that he has suddenly taken ill and that he is unable to 
attend to-day’s proceedings. He was relying on his own ability to deliver his 
speech extempore on this occasion and had not thought it worth his while to pre- 
pare a written address. Had he prepared one, it would have been possible for mo 
to read the address which he should have delivered. But unfortunately he mis- 
calculated his physical powers and it is a matter of the greatest regret to me and 
to all of you that he has been prevented by his sudden illness from performing a 
duty which no one could perform with the same success and distinction. 

“This is one of the most momentous sessions of the National Liberal Federation. 
The deliberations of the Round Table Conference and the Joint Seleet Committee 
have all concluded and the Reform Bill is about to be prepared and introduced 
next year. All our friends who have recently returned from En^nd tell us that 
though there is not very much chance of improving upon the White Paper, still 
representations by all parties in India may possibly induce the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Britain and Parliament to modify and, if possible, liberalise the provisions 
of the Bill. It is therefore necessary that we should concentrate our attention 
upon the White Paper sebeme and upon those other proposals which have been 
put forward during the course of the deliberations in the Round Table Conferences 
and in the Joint Select Committee. It is essential that we should put forward 
our views upon the various proposals made and express clearly what exactly the 
county wants at the present moment and what we all expect. Whether our repre- 
sentations will be successful or not, it is impossible to say. But it is clearly our 
duty to put forward our views upon tbo scheme which has already been outlined 
in the White Paper and upon the other proposals put forward during the course 
of the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare. Those proceedings have not been altogether 
of a reassuring character. You will remember that Sir S. Hoare stated sometime back 
that the new reforms will not introduce Dominion Status and that they were not 
the next step even to Dominion Status. These expressions of opinion by the Secre- 
tary of State for India have been of a most disconcerting character. We were no 
doubt prepared for a certain minimum interval of transition, but wo were not pre- 
pared for a series of instalments at the end of which alone Dominion Status could 
be expected. The proposals have all been a most discouraging character. But we 
have to discharge our duty. Let us hope that the united expression of the views 
of the people of India on the various reforms may have the effect of modifying tbe 
proposals which have been so far put forward in a liberal manner. 
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“I do not wish to say anything more because I have been called upon at a 
moment’s notice to offer these Tvords of welcome to the delegates.” 

Election of Peesident 

Proceeding, Sir Sivaswami Aiyar said : “I now request you to elect the Presi- 
dent for the session and I beg to move that Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu be elected 
President of the 15th session of the National Liberal Federation. He is a gentleman 
of large political^ and legislative experience. He has also been a memoer of the 
Legislative Council in Bengal for the last 13 years continuously and one of the 
staunchest members of the Liberal Party. He is the President of the Indian 
Association in Calcutta, which corresponds to our Liberal Party here. He has been 
connected with various institutions in Bengal, educational and social. He has taken 
a great interest in educational matters of social service. It is a matter of great 
pleasure to me to propose the name of Mr, J. N. Basu for election as the President 
of this session.” 

The Prctidcntial Address 

It. installed in the presidential chair and he next delivered 

the Presidential address. The following is the text : - 

1 *he mind of largo sections of our popu- 

lation, there is no longer the feeling of trust and goodwill on which alone a stable 
and lasting union between Great Britain and India may bo established.' It cannot 
. .u*' Britain had steadily spread. Political lenders, who have 

'Tu policy of trust, have had their ranks thinned, 

ine reforms that came from time to time since 1890 failed to remove the root cause 
of discontent in this country. 

rnrP'ti'i promulgated with the ostensible intention of allow- 

rifv to control their internal nfiairs. But the real autho- 

snmn T ^'"6 to the breakdown of the system in 

dilute nature of the authority that was 
betw/en fuJ. the Centre aud the Provinces and 

Transferred Department in the Provinces was of such a 

co-operation. ^ ^ self-rule or of friendly 

to Ihe” snrinee“‘‘A''‘ Operated for some time, the defects of it came 

npnointed to necessary. The Muddiman Committee was 

Reports of fhat^^Cqmmittce ot the 

alienation^ of''*fephn'i^ that *"i ^F^tood appreciated to some extent the 

was anuLfed & 'J I"'’*"- ^ho Statutory Commission 

B^ftisT cXaCTcs oucsiMnR'“?h°? Commission to discuss with their 
country. questions that more vitally affected India than any other 

sati^fy^Indian^opinTon'^^But jl'p'J'’® appointed later probably with a view to 

Lord Irwin in fousnltatfoTw'itlf the Statiltory Commission was felt, 

^vns neeessarv in tho Tirnf»Pfllir!rHi^f k Government declared that a revieion 
catiorofth^Ronnd micron announced the convo- 
tion made to the Prime Ministirbv Ri?"?,!! ibat pursuant to a sugges- 

in which the ren^L a ifes . 

meet the BriUsh Go^ernmpnl L the Indian States should 

to be submitted to the ^IlianTent ° 

dis^u'^sBiouf ?bo.U rifo‘”°coTsVfut^'rT^" rf¥ ^“’’ferenoe, there were 

Indian States and the British Federation including both the 

St? tr,nX7‘ gait S5 S- 

follows pronouncement of the Slst October 1929, had stated ns 

in India regard ng^ ihc inteniretaRn^ expressed both in Great Britain and 

b luing mo interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
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Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I_am authorised on b^alf of Hia 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian constitutional progress as 
therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 

Certain eminent leaders, viz., Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Paudit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, Dr. B. 0. Eoy, Mr. V. J. Patel and others met at new Delhi shortly after 
Lord Irwin’s pronouncement and issued a manifesto in which it was stated as 
follows : — 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the paragraphs in 
the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government regard- 
ing Dominion Status. We understand however that the conference is to meet not 
to discuss when the Dominion Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus inter- 
preting the import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His Excellency 
the Viceroy.” 

There was the disinclination on the part of a large section of British political 
opinion to concede responsibility at the Centre. On the other hand, political opiniop 
of all parties and communities in British India other than non-Indian clearly indi- 
cated that the constitution they wanted was that of a self-governing Dominion. On 
most of the representatives of the Indian States expressing their desire to join the 
Federation, if responsibility at the Centre was conceded, British opinion underwent 
a change and it was stated that if the Indian States came into the Federation a 
responsible centre with certain safeguards and reservations might bo agreed upon. 

It is needless to recapitulate the happenings at the three Eound Table Conference 
There were no doubt public discussions on many topics. But extraordinary impor- 
tance was sometimes attached to things done behind the scenes and without the 
knowledge or assent of the general body of delegates. The Minorities’ Pact may be 
mentioned as an example. 


The White Paper 

After the Third Conference, the British Government framed their final 
scheme for the constitution of India. The White Paper contains what the 
British Government is prepared to concede in the matter of the political advnnce_ of 
India. The result is a strange combin.ation of centralised authority and of responsibi- 
lity, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. The system is without a precedent 
and without the experience of the past to guide it. It is certainly not anywhere near 
Dominion Status. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that the White Paper does not lay down the 
lines for a real constitutional Government, but more attempts to tone down some of 
the aggressive features of an autocratic State. While admittedly the bounds of the 
constitution are narrow, no provision is made for gradual or automatic expansion 
through the legislatures in India. 

The decision about any progress must continue to be made outside the country. 
This feature of the White Paper Scheme accentuates a serious grievance. There is 
widespread discontent already that the present system does not respond to the needs 
of the people. The steady decline in the value of Indian Agricultural produce, the 
failure to organise suitable industries, the very slow progress of education and of 
general, moral and material progress have been causing distress to the people and 
have been embittering their feelings. The State has failed to give due weight to 
these important factors in the life of this country and has neglected the economic 
problems which the large growth of onr population has made prominent. Attempts 
that have been made to exjjlain away things by a reference to general economic de- 
pression have not convinced the people. The depression and want here are not of 
recent growth. The long continued general level of living conditions compared with 
what prevails elsewhere will show the failure of onr administrative system in the 
past. But the causes of failure have not been taken due note of. It is now propo- 
sed to set up for the future a machinery no less cumbrous and more expensive. 
Financial strength, which is of vital importance in any administrative system, will 
not have normal and free play. Apart from reserved powers m financial matters, 
the State will be overburdened from the very commencement by the creation of new 
Province requiring heavy subventions for a great many years. 

Some of the general features of the White Paper scheme have been referred to. 
It covers almost the entire field of the political activities of the State. The details 
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rcquiro cnrelal conBideration. I ahall refer to Bomo of the more important aspects of 
the Scheme. j . j tl 

The position of Finance at the Centre has heen left vague and indefinite. It 
should be ensured that questions of finance, including those of currency and ex- 
change, should be dealt with entirely in the interests of India and with duo regard 
to her economic resources and requirements, and her industrial and commercial 
operations. Financial measures snould meet the needs of the country whether they 
are of a temporary or lasting character. There should be no other consideration 
influencing the exercise of financial authority at the Centre. There has never been 
any serious opposition to suitable safeguards for outstanding debts for other com- 
mitments of India in Great Britain and for the conduct of the Eeaerved Departments 
during the transitional period. The resources required for the country’s liabilities 
abroad and for the Reserved subjects, may bo arranged for by mutual consultations. 
The demands for non-transforred subjects should not be altogcther in the nature of 
edicts. There should be due opportunities for a mutual consideration of the needs 
appertaining to reserve subjects and to subjects not reserved. 

I do not deal with the controversies regarding the constitution of the Reserve 
Bank and the fixing of the exchange ratio between the Sterling and the Rupee. 
They are matters vitally afFecting the economic prosperity of this country and tho 
smooth regulation of her finance and trade conditions in tho future. But if 
financial authority is transferred with such safeguards, as I have mentioned, mea- 
sures may be taken to remedy any defect that experience may reveal in the conduct 
of India’s financial affairs. 

The Defence 

Coming to Defence, one is struck by the absence of a definite policy of active 
and progressive Indianization and for entrusting the country with the duty of her 
own defence. Tho danger and insecurity felt by the people of a country, who _ are 
kept out of tho organization and working of their own defence can well be imagined. 
The Defence policy has been one of the greatest blots of^ the .present system. 
Indianization will not only increase the power of facing aggression, it will lighten 
tho cost of defence to a very considerable extent. It is also necessary to remedy the 
grave defect of depriving entire provinces of India of any training or participation 
in self-defence. 

There is another acute grievance regarding the present system of Defence. It is 
widely felt that the present defence organisation is meant not only for the security 
of India, but also for the purposes of other parts of the Empire. It will continue 
to cause great soreness until this heavy financial burden is taken off tho shoulders 
of the proverty-stricken population or this country. India should not be made to 
bear the burden of others. 

Apart from tho question of Indianization and the transference of Defence after a 
temporary period to bo fixed by Statute, tho adjustment of tho cost of military 
forces between Great Britain and India should be immediately taken up irrespective 
of the question of constiiutional advance. Thejustice of India’s claim in that respect 
cannot be denied. Why should justice in that respect be further delayed 7 

With her ever-increasing burdens, it will be difficult for India to conduct her 
nffutrs on up-to-date lii.cs, if she continues to bo crippled financially by the burden, 
of a considerable portion of the military expenditure required for the Empire being 
thrown on her shoulders and by her being forced to maintain an array far beyond 
her means. 

Rognrdmg the question of Commercial discrimination, there nro certain features 
which Indians cannot ignore. Our economic life has not arrived at such develop- 
ment (hat It can compete on equal terms with commercial forces from countries 
equipped Avith the most modern systems of manufacture, transport, trade organiza- 
tion and marketing. The doctrine of reciprocity can have no application in our 
iiitcrnnl trade and commerce. _ In order to feed our growing population and to raise 
the prcBcnt level of living, it is necessary that there should be special treatment of 
our tndigenouB enterprises, so that in the face of stubborn competition, they may 
Btami On their otyn legs and a large section of our people may be pulled out of the 
raire of poverty m wmeh they arc now sunk. We have to face tho opposition of 
vested 111 lercsts, but there is no reason why in our own country wo should not 
nn.TIiii- extend a helping hand to onr own nationals when the economic 

Wn minority of our people urgently calls for such favoured treatment. 

endcOTou °° “Sul'og for the very life of our people until success crowns our 
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While on the question of Commercial discrimination, I may refer to the controversy 
that has arisen over certain statements made by the Secretary pf State _ for India 
regarding discrimination against such Dominions ns ^discriminate against India. 
From very early times, India seldom closed her doors in the_ face of friendly fore- 
igners, and allowed facilities to outsiders in the matter of residence aud trade. She 
has suffered bitterly for her generous attitude. What she now demands is that she 
should not be deprived of the power to discriminate against nationals of other 
countries, who treat Indians as pariahs. Our claim is that wo should not bo debar- 
red from taking such measures in the interests of our nationals as may be necessary 
to impress upon countries who discriminate against Indians, that they can only do 
so at the risk of India retaliating in the cause of her own nationals. 

Exteenal Relations 

It is proposed to reserve Esternal Relations entirely to the_ Governor-General. 
But a great part of the External Relations may relate to economic movements bet- 
ween India and other countries. The countries that adjoin India and other countries 
in Asia and Africa are natural fields for the expansion of Indian trade and com- 
merce. The Indian Legislature should be free to establish and foster friendly trade 
relations with countries beyond the boundaries of India. The reserved powers of the 
Governor-General as regards External Relations should be so modified as not to in- 
terfere with action taken by the Indian Legislature as regards the establishment of 
economic contracts with foreign countries. It is a right that has been recognised in 
the case of other Dominions, and should not be denied to India which having regard 
to her extent, her population and her resources is economically a backward country 
in spite of her affairs being under the sole control of an economically advanced 
country like Great Britain for nearly a century and a half, 

We do not yet know as to how many of the Indian States are coming into the 
Indian Federation. But the manner in which the Federal Legislatures are proposed 
to be continued is such as fails to give duo consideration to the vital features which 
build up the life of a people. The respective importance of the component parts not 
merely m population, but also in other important respects, has not been taken due 
note of, and seats in the legislature have been allocated with due regard to such 
importance. 

The scheme in the White Paper may be said to be oyer-weighted with a tendency 
to keep back the progressive elements in the State by giving power and prominence 
to elements that lag behind in experience of work for general welfare and progress 
in various spheres of life. 

The artificial divisions set up by the White Paper tend to create for the time 
being an antagonism between classes and communities. The division of the people 
into separate, water-tight compartments, for representation on and election to the 
legislatures according to creeds, and not on the basis of political views and pro- 
grammes amounts to the introduction by Great Britain of another element of un- 
touchability in India, namely, untouchability in politics. The party to which wo 
belong has strenuously opposed the throwing into our midst of such apples of dis- 
cord. Wo see the evils that are inherent in it and we know the mischief that has 
resulted from it. The accentuation of non-political differences and the importation 
of them in the constitution of the State is a reversal of the normal process of build- 
ing up a people. Why such reversal has been effected has not been explained, but 
will probably be exnlained in future at the bar of History. 

The provisions as to the services are of n peculiar character. The Provincial 
Governments and a part of the Central Government will ostensibly be responsible 
to the Legislatures, but the responsibility will have to be discharged through ser- 
vices, manned in the higher posts by men about whose appointment the future 
Governments will have no voice, and who will continue to be under the control of 
the Secretary of State. Such a system vitiates the principle of responsibility and 
continues in practice the autocratic authority exercised through local officials by the 
Secretary of State. Unless a Government which has to work the Departments of 
State has the power to decide upon the machinery to be employeu for carrying 
out its policy, to choose the personnel of its staff and to regulate the pay and pros- 
pects of those through whom the work is to be carried out with due regard to 
responsibility to the legislatures, the transference of authority that is going to be 
made will be of an exceedfingly dilute character. It may be that the expensive and 
over-manned system with which the administration now operates may be found to 
obstruct the path of progress. It may bo necessary to so lay down the conditions 
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pay and prospeotB of the Bervices that the future administrative machinery may not 
be a cumbersome burden on the ehoulders of the people. Let us hope that the 
proposals in the White Paper regarding the recruitment by the Secretary of State 
wheWr in India or outside of some of the important higher services, the laying 
down by him of the conditions attached to those services, the control to be exer- 
cised by him and the reservation by him of posts for men of his services will be so 
modified as not to stifle the life of the Constitution. 

The Transport Eequirementa of a country are its own concern. It is extra- 
ordinary that it should be considered necessary to control the Eailways under a 
Statute framed by the British Parliament and not by the Indian Legislature. The 
grounds stated in the White Paper as to the necessity of having in the Constitution 
Act provisions for the establishment of a Statutory Eailway Board are not convinc- 
ing. The taking away from the Central Legislature of the control , over the Eail- 
WOTB may hamper it in future as regards transport policies that may bo required 
by the ever-changing circumstances of the country. There is no objection to duo 
provision being made to safeguard the interests of such companies as still own 
railways in India. The Government of India, after an experience (of three-quarters 
of a century of possession and management of railways by the State, is attempting 
to go back upon its policy and practice of nationalisation of the railway systems, 
■which made them organically connected with (the State organisation. For some 
reason not yet explained, a peculiar device is being adopted which will close the 
doors of railway administration to the future Government of India. 


Powers of the Governor- General 

I shall now refer to some of the powers proposed to be vested in the Governor- 
General and the Governors. Amongst the powers that the Head of a State ordi- 
narily possesses is the power of veto. But the initiative ns regards policy and 
legislation has always been in the hands of the ministry responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The White Paper invests the Governor-General with direct legislative powers 
so that he may promulgate Acts which will have the force of enactments passed^ by 
the Legislature. Such a power will convert the Ministers from being responsible 
representatives operating the Government with the willing assent of the people to 
persons carrying out behests which sometimes may ho against the declared policy 
of the Ministry. It will be a position of difiBculty and of humiliation, .Ukases 
should only be issued and that very reluctantly .when the State has broken down 
or is faced with a grave emergency. But the White Paper treats the Governor- 
General’s legislative powers as an ordinary part of the constitution. 

Amongst other powers intended to bo reserved to the Governor-General and the 
Governors are the control of the services and the prevention of the commercial 
discrimination. I have already pointed out that the reservation of these subjects 
will in a great measure take away autonomy from the Governments of tho future 
and will stand in the way of their responsibility to tho legislatures, 

Eegarding the Fundamental Eights, hesitation is expressed in the White Paper 
as to giving them statutory sanction. Tho rights of free citizens ns understood all 
over the world should be accorded to the people of India. Tho rights which the 
While Paper is prepared somewhat tardily to concede arc no new rights but have 
been enjoyed by the people for nearly a eenlury and are not in tho nature of a’ 
new emancipation. 

The Judicial authorities referred to in tho White Paper consist of the present. 
High Courts in the Provinces, a Supreme Court of Appeal that may hereafter bo 
coDBtitnted, and a Fedcral Court. Tho delay and expense incident upon appeals 
from India prosecuted m England render it necessary that a Supremo Court of- 
Appeal should be established in this country. The High Courts in the Provinces 
ronUol associated with tho Central Government ns regards appointment and 

What was necessary in dealing with the problems of India was the laying down 
of broad lines boldly drawir in a spirit of trust in tho people and with a genuine 
desire of progress. But the manner in which the question of constitutional advance 
has been discussed for the last few years, served to keep in tho background tho 
real issues prominent, in the minds of our countrymen, namely whether tho politi* 
rnii® Komg to remain where it was, or whether there was to . bo 

• 1 . differences were accentuated and magnified and 

to frightcn us and the world while common interests, and the amicable 
contracts and daily co-operation in vital matters in various spheres of life, were 
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ignored ns of no importance. The question of status has been ignored. The Secre- 
tary of State either directly, or through the Gorernor-General, the Governors and 
the services controlled by them still looms largo in the picture overshadowing the 
new system, which was expected to consist of fully responsible Governments. The 
power to make such readjustments in her system of government as may be ren- 
dered necessary either in India’s interests or in the light of experience, and the 
power of normal expansion finds no place in the constitution. If we require here- 
after a change in these matters, which concern us alone, we shall have ,tq convince 
not only the 300 millions of onr people but we must undertake to convince the 45 
millions of the people of Great Britain, who, if their interest can at all be roused, 
have in many cases a different outlook and different interests. The resources of our 
past have left nearly 90 per cent of our people illiterate, have not succeeded in 
stopping the death of hundreds from preventible diseases in the rural areas and 
have not succeeded in helping the poor and indebted agriculturists who is the 
mainstay of our country. The White Paper now proposes to seriously cripple 
our attenuated Hresources by the creation of new Provinces and by imposing heavy 
subventions which are likely to keep ns down for a great many years. The finan- 
cial resources of a people are its life-blood in the matter of living and development. 
But the allocation of the resources as indicated in the White Paper takes no note 
of the realities in this respect. The Secretary of State must also have his men in 
the framework on emoluments and conditions fired by him, and the British units 
of the Defence Forces must be there whether the future Government has or has not 
enough money for necessary medical relief, for removing the widespread illiteracy 
of our people, or for economic development. 

A generous attempt animated by a spirit of trust and goodwill might have laid the 
foundations for the growth of a lasting and satisfactory union. But the happenings 
of the last six years, and the White Paper, which has resulted from the delibera- 
tions that took place during that period, can hardly bo said to be such a gesture. 
It was for Great Britain with the position she occupies to take the first step in the 
establishment of mutual good-will. But the halting and hesitating manner, in 
which the deliberations were carried on, and the decisions of the British Govern- 
ment as embodied in the White Paper, display more of doubt and distrust than of 
confidence and assurance. 

In order to claim trust and goodwill one has to be generous and trustful. Is 
India to repose all the trust she can, while Great Britain proceeds on the basis of 
distrusting India 7 

It may be said that the transfer of all the departments in the Provinces to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislatures is a surrender of authority, which should 
be regsrded ns an important gesture of trust. We recognise that the establishment 
of responsibility in all the departments in the Provinces is ostensibly an advance 
on the present system of diarchy. But the safeguards and the power vested in the 
Governors and the Governor-General, the manner in which the services are to be 
constituted and worked and the financial provisions including the burden of Defence 
and the subventions to Provinces to be newly created inspite of the urgent needs 
of the existing Provinces who have been crying for the organization of their 
economic lile and for advancement of health and education, will neutralise the 
authority that is going to be transferred and placg the new Governments in no 
better position than that of the present Transferred Departments. 

The White Paper cannot be described as a document intended to bring about 
peace and contentment. It is aggressively reactionary in the matter of communal 
representation. It goes very much further than either the Minto-Morley Scheme or 
the Montagu Scheme in accentuating and elaborating separate communal electorates 
in the legislatures. It subdivides the Hindus. There is no recognized 

E rinciple behind the Scheme. What has been to one community in one Province 
as not been given to another community occupying the same position in another 
Province. Instead of framing a constitution suitable for modern Government facing 
the future, the White Paper seeks to drag us backward to earlier centuries. 

The proposals of the British Government arc now being considered by the Joint 
Committee of both Houses . of Parliament. The Committee has considered for a 
great length of time the various problems covered by the White Paper. The 
Secretary of State for India has stood up in defence of the Government scheme 
with great energy and earnestness against the attacks that were made on it. We 
may differ from the Secretary of State, but we cannot but commend the stubborn 
29 
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fight that he puts up in urpng the views that according to him should be the basis 
of our nest constitutional advance. 

Terrorism 

Apart from the White Paper which has not satisfied the aspirations and met the 
requirements of the country in the future, the steps that have recently been taken 
placate the country can hardly be said to be such as might lead to success. 
Eeprepive measures have been heaped one upon another. The Liberal party abhore 
terrorism and all methods subversive of law and constituted authority. If there is 
not more trouble it is due in a great measure to the immense steadying influence 
that the stable factors in the country _ continuously exercise in the population in 
general. The Government has taken in its hands powers of great aosolutism, and 
has chosen to impose restrictions on certain parts of the country, restrictions 
indistinguishable from martial law. Particular communities have been insulted and 
oppressed by the limposition of collective fines by Executive Orders, while it is to a 
large extent with the help of those communities that the present difficulties are 
being weathered through. _ British historians in the past have condemned the Jeziah. 

X do not know how the historians of the future will characterise the present-day 
impositions on particular communities. 

Those in power forget that persons who desire to commit political crimes and 
Ot a violent character do not declare their intentions from the houseitops. It is 
evident from the trials of such offenders that they constitute small groups working 
in the dark and that it is not possible for the ordinary citizen with his meagre 
leisure and nis exacting occupations to achieve marvels of detection where the 
elaborate police staff of Government maintained at a high cost has failed. The 
poiicy of mass punishment of those who are either entirely or with solitary excep- 
tions innocent is not likely to achieve the object in view. On the other hand, if 
nature in India is not different from what it is elsewhere, , such a policy is 
“■®®°“tcnt. So long as crimes of terrorism happen, every citizen 
down such crimes. This cannot bo done by 
mawhing of troops through the villages, which for 
effect than amusing the village children. Such and 
nf™ bound to fail in the future. Instead 

lyhioh goodwill may prevail, they have a contrary 
‘’'®°“>ties of the situation. If no attempt is made by discon- 
ihnf lha measures to create a favourable atmosphere, the chances are 

nr from Scncrnl acceptance whether from, majorities 

whiph fnll attendant upon the withdrawal of harsh measures 

O' ' 

the^auSn'‘as1n™wW^dn‘n of the growth of politital conspiracies is 

wom'en fall a nrev 7n*^W ’ "5'^ ^0 some'' young men and 

Sod to Dut^^nVnd fn II ^ f violence. Tho most effeotivo 

?Mth of Z counfrv fppi H 1 >8 ‘o make tho 

aCinistratiSf thn innn r ood that, in regulating . tho 

th“miin euMin^ fpp(nr«S? rofiOTomentB and progress of the people will be 

detention hirp-p Iiave been promulgated, the 

widek resorted To tho Wrip ‘rT ‘be internment and externment th’at is 
inR8,^tliege and Bimilnr fflPfnr^Lv? reBidcnces of ofDcinlB nnd of public build- 

fiuKed It is not ^ been pursued has not 

or subdued Whilp rm»pmT people have in the past been placated 

theTsaSed we shouW^^ “"y'bing to increase the number of 
methods ihat the nponl those who lapse into criminal and violent 

worthy oTheTunUv Jo U pbT"Ti’" "P°" ‘b8ir nets as un- 

that lean towards icrforiK^T-T^t*^?^ belong. I would earnestly urge upon those 
I'ystem they evidentlv desire ^ before they commit themselves. The 

Great BritL a Dcoolo To fvbn by the people of 

who cannot forget t^eir hiBtnTnfT^°™ breath of their lives, a people 

freedom. Those that tnl-p in struggle and success in the cause of 
probably do so because th.l 'be achievement of their object, 

1 would urT upoTtbL i? confidence in the use of any other raetbods. 

of events in® India during theTerTnii'^nfTT®!,*^''*”’ consider carefully the trend . 

u jLnuia during the period of British connection and not to take to a 
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policy of despair. The advance of the people has been slow, and there have been 
good causes for feeling aggrieved. But 1 ask those concerned not to overlook that 
the general tendency has so far been one of progress. 

Occasionally there is stagnation or even a set-back. The remarks I have addres- 
sed you to-day show in which respects according to us the contemplated changes in 
the constitution either lead to no advance or are reactionary. But if a system is 
sought to be imposed on us which we do not consider to be in the best interests of 
our people, we must press our views with all the emphasis at our command, and if 
our voice is not listened to, we do not take the system as a settled fact, but go on 
agitating and organising public opinion. We have had examples in the past of 
settled facts being unsettled by persistent political agitation. But the agitation must 
be conducted in an open and straightforward manner. 

In carrying on the struggle for self-rule we must not forget the spirit and 
traditions^ of our own country and the growth of world ideas regarding 

the relationship between different nationalities. We, in India, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, have a distinctive culture which we have 'developed through 
the centuries, sometimes dark and sometimes bright. The policy of scratcbing, 
biting and hitting is looked down upon by us. In our country the men 
that are remembered and are held in reverence are those that preached love 
and goodwill. Rulers and generals are either forgotten or are placed in a much 
Ipwer plane. Those that taught us lessons of love and goodwill and 

lived and preached whnt they taught occupy a predominant position 

in our hearts. Gautama Buddha, Naiiak, Ramanuja, Chaitanyu, Moinuddin Chisti, 
Nizamuddin Aulla, Hnji Noor Kutub Alam of Gaur and others have been revered 
by millions of our countrymen for generations. The League of Nations is an 
International Institution of recent growth to establish amity and understanding 
amongst different nations. The spirit behind the League is the spirit that has 
always animated India. Why should an Indicn do any act which might cloud the 
brightness of our ancient heritage, and lead to a reversion back to methods of 
barbarism, and keep us away from establishing unions and understandings by me- 
thods that are not sub-human ? We have lost much that we possessed. The attri- 
bute of spreading love and goodwill is an ide,al which we cannot afford to lose. It 
is one of the precious possession left to us. I appeal to all who try to imitate 
other nations elsewhere by resort to violent political crimes not to besmear the good 
name of their country by such imitations but to uphold the traditions, the value of 
which is now being gradually recoguised by World opinion. We must show, as we 
can show, that political controversies can be pulled out of the dirt and miro of 
hatred and physical strife, and that lasting understandings can bo arrived at between 
those that do not agree by pressing on claims based on juslice and equity. I do 
not ask that ideals and aims should be abandoned. All that I ask is that the 
methods of work should respond to the spirit of India. 

Need foe Dnity 

Before I conclude I cannot but draw your attention to the fact that there are 
forces of disruption at work tending to divide our house against itself. 1 would 
remind all ray countrymen that they have common ties, ideals and interests which 
are indissoluble. Whether wo belong to the Hindu community or the Moslem com- 
munity, whether we are Sikhs or Christians, Brahmins or non-Brahmins, we stand or 
fall with our common motherland. Her glory Is ours, and her humiliations bears us 
down. Take for instance the question of economic advance in our own country. The 
neglect of it vitally affects all of us. The treatment meted out to our nationals in 
some of the Dominions and other countries hurts all of us tequally. But while our 
common interests are matters of every day and vital importance, going to the root 
of the existence and status of our people, there are persons and forces who try to 
pull us apart by magnifying the differences that must exist in the beat ordered 
Booiety. We have to counter these movements by fostering and strengthening those 
organisations which aljow of common consultations and common action. There are 
divisions amongst us as amongst other peoples, not only of classes and creeds but 
also in political methods and policy. But, in spite of all these, we should always 
remember that we are Indians and that there is a vast field for joint work on the 
basis of common interests. Political caste systems may be sought to bo thurst on 
us. But all of us, from whichever section of the people we come, must join hands 
and render united service to our common motherland. It will be for you gentlemen 
to suggest joint organisations of different seetions and bodies both for temporary 
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purposea and for a permanent course of work, The_ forces working for disruption 
must be brought under control, and the ties that bind us must be Strengthened. 
Standing united before the country and before the world we shall heave together 
with all the will that is in us bringing glory, contentment and prosperity to the 
land we all love. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 27th. December 

The Federation met on the next day, the 27th. December, to consider resolutions. 
The first resolution put from the chiiir was one of condolence at the deaths of 
prominent Indian leaders. It ran as follows : The National Liberal Federation of 
India reeo ds its profound eense of the great loss sufiered by the country in the 
death of Mrs. Besant who devoted her wonderful gifts and energies to the service 
of India and humanity and fought her popular rights^ and liberties_ with unsur- 
passed courage and tenacity of purpose. The National Liberal Federation of India 
expresses its sense of the loss the country has sustained in the deaths of Sir Bepin 
Krishna Bose and Rao Bahadur D. V. Bhagavat who were staunch members of 
the Liberal Party and Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and Sir Mancharjee Bhownaggree who in their various spheres rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the country. 

The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in silence. The following 
were the other resolutions put from the chair and carried unanimously : 

Support for Swadeshi 

(a) The Federation again emphasises the supreme importance of the 
movement, and exhorts the people to support national enterprises in the field of 
Banking, Insurance and Shipping, and to prefer, even at a sacrifice, the products of 
home industry to imported goods, 

(b) The Federation strongly urges .the Government actively to encourage and 

support the Swadeshi movement in every possible manner. ' , . 

(o) The Federation urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to be subordidated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Terrorism Condemned 

(a)_ The National Liberal Federation of India views with nbhorence terrorist 
aotivitives wherever they exist and earnestly appeals to all classes to do everything 
in their power to check and prevent them as they are repugnant to alt notions or 
humanity as well as injurious to the best interests of the country. 

. (b) The Federation expresses its sympathy with the bereaved relations of vic- 
tims of terrorist outrages, 

Prolert against Repression 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its 'strong protest against 
the represBivo polity which by its excessive and often uncalled for harshness has 
been adding to discontent in the country. The Federation impresses on the Govern- 
. tu^ent the urgent need for the repeal of repressive measures and for the easing of 
tbo tense political situation by the adoption of a conciliatory policy, 

• The Feemration at the same time appeals to all who advocate or tak6_ part 
in tbe Civil Disobedience movement to abandon the movement and help in the 
creation of a peaceful atmosphere in the best interests of the country, 

^ Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

Federation bnee more strongly condemns the combination of judicial and 
ecuiiTo functions and urges tbe Government to separate the same and place the 
under the_ control of the High Courts in the different provinces. In 
itn pulley 18 not adopted by the Government, the Federation, requests 

j ,‘^'^eh steps as may be necessary to secure the acceptance of the 

I icy ana report the same to the next Bcssion of the Federation. 

Temperonce 

Federation of India urges on the Central and Provincial 
liOvcrnments in India the necessity of adopting a clear and definite policy of tem- 
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perance reform and calls upon the people to carry on a vigorous and nystcmatic 
propaganda in favour of total abstinence. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. P. Kodanada Rao next moved the following resolution : 

“(a) This Federation strongly condemns the demands which the European 
settlers of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State 
for Colonies and their representatives, have put forward for accquiring control over 
the Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of parnmountcy of native 
interests laid down by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the 
European settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) The Federation presses the Government of India to watch over the interest 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in present circumstances. It further draws 
their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, especially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africans and that Indians are consequently being 
driven out of a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
generations past. The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate 
steps to investigate and obtain redress for this grievance. 

(c) The Federation extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their just fight for their elementary rights and assures Ithem' that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother* 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals.” 

Mr, Kodanada Rao, dealing with the first part of the resolution, said that the 
claim of the European settlers in Kenya which they bad been making for over a 
decade now was simple. Their demand was not merely for a transfer of power 
from London to Nairobi but for concentration of that power in the hands of the 
handful of European settlers. That was a thing that they could not support in 
the circumstances which obtained in Kenya to-day, where racial antipathies were 
perhaps most outstanding and time seemed to have made hardly any change in the 
relations of the different races. The Hilton Young Commission had completely 
smashed to pieces the claims of the European settlers and now to transfer the 
trusteeship of the natives to the Europeans would be like entrusting the fate of the 
rat to a cat,— a most dangerous thing to do. The European Colonials had now 
modified their demand and they wanted a modification of the financial control. 
Their demand, if conceded, would place the European settlers in the most powerful 
position. Finance would give the whip hand to the European settlers and if they 
should get control of it, they would practically control the whole country. For 
that reason, they must stoutly oppose any grant of that demand, innocent as it 

may seem te the European settlers. 

Continuing, Mr. Rao said that though there could be no legislative discrimina- 
tion against any race, there was, as a matter of fact, discrimination going on 

against Indians. Complaints bad been received from Indians that such discrimi- 
nation had taken place. It was extremely difficult to prove it except after the event. 
It was necessary that the Government and the people of India must keep ever 
vigilant and keep constantly protesting even against the possibility of such 
discrimination. 

In South Africa, unfortunately, there seemed to bo a division in the ranks of 
the Congress and the Indians. On principle, the Indians have agitated against 

the Asiatic Land Tenures Act and the Prclimina^ Committee to enquire if any 

country would take the Indians that might be assisted in emigrating from South 
Airica and India. The Congress as a whole had strong objections to the en- 
quiry and now refused to co-operate with or tender evidence before that Committee. 
The Agent to the Government of India was placed in a difficult position but a 
perusal of the evidence he had given before the Committee would show that not 
even the most stalwart Congressman could have given a more self-respecting 
evidence. The Indian Community was divided and the Agent was “being reviled 
at as a traitor.” That people did when they [were in a temper, but he should 
think that this Federation might as well send a word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the Agent and support him in the line he had taken. 
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Unlouchftbility 

Dewan Bahadur V. Bhashyam Iyengar next moved the following resolution 

“The National Liberal Federation of India accords its 'fullest support to the 
movement for the removal of untouchability and for the uplift of the classes 
concerned and earnestly appeals to all classes of the community to do everything 
in tbeir power for its suceess.” 

Mr. Biishyara Iyengar said that there could be no .doubt that the customs or 
practice of untouchability was the darkest blot on the Hindu Society. Untouchabi- 
lity or rather unapproachabilily as practised by the Hindus had no parallel in any 
other country or nation of the world. It was only in India that they found a por- 
tion, indeed a large portion, of the Hindu community regarded as being unfit for 
being seen, for being spoken to and for being associated with. It was unnecessary 
now to go into the question of how this monster of untouchability crept jinto 
society. It seemed to him an irony of fate that this monster should have established 
itself so firmly in a community, according to whose religion and belief, human body 
was the greatest gift of God. One got a human body according to their_ Sastras as 
opposed to animal body or plant body only as a result of accumulated virtue. How. 
then could a human being be an unapproachable or an unseeable to another human 
being by reason of mere birth ? . ■ w 

_He submitted that according to the highest and best in their religion, “untouch- 
abillty as now practised was a gross and cruel sin against humanity. But there 
were learned men who were saying seriously that there was no cruelty at all in 
the practice of untouchability and that it was indeed based on the utmost mercy 
and compassion. It was impossible to beat such arguments. According to them 
it appeared that all the people who were now regarded and treated as untouchables 
had in their previous birth or births committed enormous sins and it was the 
height of mercy and compassion to beep them as unapproachablcs, unsecables etc,, 
so that they might undistractedly wash off their sin in this birth and if one 
birth was not sufficient for it, in the least possible number of births. He would 
ask them to stand in the shoes of the unfortunate unapproachables and consider , 
then how far they would then feel satisfaction or pleased if the argument was ad- 
vanced against them. Gandhiji was striving every nerve of his to exorcise the evil 
pf untouchability from Hinduism and had called this movement a religious revival. 
This movement for the purification of Hinduism by the removal of untouchability- 
and the uplift of the so-called untouchables was by no means a novel or revolu- 
tionary venture. A study of the history of Hinduism would reveal that there 
had been every now and then, whenever necessary, such purifying movements in 
the past by acknowledged leaders of their faith. The speaker next dwelt on the 
religious revival brought about by Sri Ramanuja and bow his disciples carried 
the torch of knowledge, love and spirituality among the depressed classes until by 
nie dllux of time and the gathering — in of prejudices and superstitions it became 
dim and cc.ased to shine. From the points of social justice, equity and good 
conscience, they were bound to see to the removal of untouchability. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker said that the uplift of the untouchables who were the poorest, 
ignorant and the most down-trodden, should be regarded as their duty 
and Ideal of life and they must contribute their mite towards it. The question of 
lemslation had been purposely left out, because this movement might succeed 
with the bill or without it. The resolution was non-controversial matter and ho 
appealed to all to support it. 


An Amendment 

Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar proposed an amendment changing 
the wording of the resolution as follows 

■‘The National Liberal Federation of India affords its fullest support to the 
movement for the uplift of the classes spoken of as untouchables and earnestly 
suw^s ” ^ classes of the community to do everything in their power for its 

*v, speech of the mover of the original resolution at least showed 

inat nqyanlage might be taken of this resolution by those who were in favour 
I icgiBlnlioii being initiated. He did not want such an impression to be creat- 
qncBiion of Depressed Classes had to be considered in its economic, 
m rdigious aspects. The Liberal Federation, he believed, as the successor 
o me Ola Congress, stood purely for political aims and objectives. By way of 
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furthering political aspirations, they had adopted resolutions bearing on the 
economic condition of the people. But if they wanted to proceed further and 
call into question the prosperity of certain religious usages, he felt they were 
not the body that could consider it. The Federation was supposed to comprehend 
in its fold all classes of political workers irrespective of caste or community. 
If these questions were taken up by this Federation the result would be that 
agencies not professing Hinduism would also be pronouncing judgment on a 
matter which concern^ Hindus alone. They would not be well advised in inter- 
fering with the religious usages and sentiments or even prejudices of the people. 
Secondly, he was decidedly opposed to legislation being called in for purposes of 
redressing any social abuses. The resolution as it stood, though it did not, in so 
many words, suggest the possibility of these things being done, went very much 
near that. He. therefore, wanted the Federation to note it and make its position 
clear. 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar seconded the amendment and urged the Federa- 
tion to steer clear of religious matters. Even Mahatmaji had himself stated it 
was a purely religious revival and he saw no reason why the Federation should 
pass the resolution originally proposed. 

Mr. P. Narayana Ktirup r.aised a point of order. He said that the amendment 
in effect negatived the original resolution. Such a motion could not form an 
• amendment. 

The President over-ruled the objection. 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar supported the original resolution and appealed 
to the sponsors of the amendment not to press it, He said that the constitution 
of the Federation gave room for their considering this and similar subjects. Remo- 
val of untouchability was, no doubt, a social question but he believed it was, now, 
also, a political question. Its political importance would become clear to them, 
when they came to discuss the resolution on the White Paper. He was free to 
confess that at other times it was arguable that this question did not touch on the 
political sphere. But, in his view, it was impossible thereafter to speak of this 
question ns having no connection with politics. If social questions or religious 
questions impinged on the political sphere and in doing political work they had to 
turn their attentions to questions which bad a bearing on social and religious 
spheres, he considered that the problem could be considered by them even as a 
political body. It might be that they might not consider it further than was 
necessary for the purpose of solving their political questions but in so far as a 
solution of the political question depended on their pronouncing an opinion on a 
matter having a social or religious side to it, they ought not to shirk the respon- 
sibility. From that point of view it seemed to him that this problem was one 
which was properly before the Federation. 

He would however make clear what he had already stated in the Subjects Com- 
mittee, that it _ was their desire only to express their view through the resolution 
that untouchability should go and they should work for it. 

Sir P. 8, Sivaawami Aiyar, in opposing the amendment said that it was stated by 
Mr. Govindaragbava Aiyar that the discussion of social questions was outside the 
purview of the Liberal Federation which was stated do be rather the off-spring of 
the Congress. He did not think it was necessary to refer to the constitution or the 
principles of the National Congress. They had to bo guided by the constitution of 
the Federation alone. Among the aims and objects of the Federation there were 
Questions like wide spread of education, improvement of public health, economic 
development, promotion of inter-communal amity nod the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the backward classes in the popultition. These were not questions purely 
of a political character. 

It was very difficult, the speaker went on to say, to draw a clear line of demar- 
cation between political and social matters. There were many social matters which 
impinged on political matters like education, economic improvement etc. At the last 
session of the Fed, ration at Calcutta, a resolution was passed according approval to 
the principle underlying the legislative measures for the removal of untouchability 
now before the Indian Legislative Assembly. He asked whether the resolutions they 
had passed on questions relating to swadeshi,!temperance etc., were of a political 
character or not. Nobody objected to _ those resolutions. He could under- 
stand the expediency of keeping out certain matters which might produce any 
large cleavage of opinion among the members. But he believed that a large 
number among, them were convinced, that untouchability should be removed. 
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There might be differencee of opinion as to the means by \ 7 hioh it should be 
removed; 'whether it ehould bo by legislation or education or by persuasion. They 
did not want to commit the Federation to any opinion upon that question. They 
confined themselves to expression of opinion as to the desirability of removing 
untouchability. They were trying to steer clear of expressing any opinion as to 
the necessity or desirability of legislation. They did not want to commit the 
Federation to any opinion on that question. Would the expression “uphft of 
the backward classes”, in the amendment, involve or not the removal of untouch- 
nbility ? He did not want to go into all those details. He thought there was no 
necessity for the amendment. He thought it was undesirable to introduce that 
amendment ; it might suggest that the Federation was of opinion that untouchabi- 
lity should remain as a permanent feature of their socity. 

The amendment was then put and declared lost only 9 voting for it. 

The main resolution was next put and carried by a large majority. The session 
at this stage adjourned for lunch. 


Princes’ Protection Bill 

When the Federation reassembled after lunch, Dewan Bahadur if. Eamaehandra 
Bao moved the following resolution : 

“The NaUonal Liberal Federation of India records its emphatic disapproval of 
the Princes Protection Bill now before the Legislature ns it makes further, inroads 
on the freedom of the Press.” 

He said that the provisions of the Bill were unjust, unnecessary and dangerously 
rcsfricted the Iibertms of the press. In most of the Indian States there was no 
rule of law. ihe right of Hebeas Corpus for the subjects did not exist. There was 
no sense of personal liberty or security of property in most of the Indian States. 
The newspapers in the Indian States could be counted on foue’s fingers’ ends. They 
had no right of association. Therefore, it could not be said that the subjects, of 
Indian States had no grievances to ventilate. It was on account of this state of 
things that the subjects opndian States hed come to British India to hold con- 
fercnces g)r the ventilation of their grievances. It is a notorious fact that many 
Indian StatM had refused permission to hold conferences within the borders of 

.a we'l-knpwn fact that British Indian newspapers 
jjnich had been in the of cn^cming the administration of Indian States had 
been refused admission into those States. Under these circumslaDces one would 
have to consider the provisions of this Bill very carefully. The ostensible object of 
security and protection to the rulers and administration of the 
&ates from movements and activities in India which excited disaffection or tended 
to interfere with their administration. Sir Harry Haig in introducinc this Bill 
stated that it was better to replace aU the units of the Federation on^ the same 
foo mg in regard to protection from disaffection and I acliXs tending to sub- 
vert the Government of those States. But nobody knew when the FSeratmn was 
going to materioliso. Statements had been made by the Rulers of States Tha^ some 


^ ' Resolutions— 3rd. Day— 28lh. December 

Tli^. following resolutions were moved by the President to-day and curried : 

. Forty Orgamiation 

FederarJn“\f°Ind^a country the National Liberal 

Country-wide Liberal onffnniqotj'nna° for the formation of 

ywme niDoral oagamsations and the development of parties on national as 
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opposed to communnl lines ; nnd the Federation emphasises that it is the duty of 
the Liberal Party to so extend its organisation as to ensure the progress of the 
country on sound nnd healthy national lines and calls upon all members and 
associations belonging to the Party to work for the collection of adequate funds and 
the constitution of suitable agencies for achieving all-round progress on tho lines 
mentioned above. 

Economic Distrccs 

The Federation desires to impress upon tho Government of India and all provin- 
cial Governments the imperative necessity of the adoption of measures for the relief 
of the acute economic distress among the people, including an appreciable reduction 
of the burden of taxation, nnd for planned economic development. 

Reserve Bank Bill 

(a) The Federation, while welcoming the prospect of early establishment of a 
Reserve Bank, does not approve of the control by the Governor-General at his dis- 
cretion of the Bank’s policy and working, as thereby the domination of Whitehall 
nnd the city of London over India’s monetary policy will be perpetuated. 

(b) Tho Federation further deems it necessary that the Indian Legislature 
should at all times be free to so amend the Reserve Bank Act as may be found 
necessary. 

Reciprocity Between India and Dominions 

The Federation expresses its surprise that the Secretary of State for India should 
have declared himself against India being allowed the right of retaliation against 
Dominions which may discriminate against her nnd which may deny to Indian nation- 
als' the elementary rights of citizenship. In tho opinion of the Federation tho_ pos- 
session of such right by the Government nnd tho Legislature of India is indispen- 
sable and a Constitution Act which withholds the right can never be acceptable to 
the people of this country. 

Co-operation With Other Organisations 

The Federation authorises its council to take necessary nnd feasible steps 
from- time to time in co-oncration with other organisations and parties to devise 
plans for joint work after the presentation to Parliament of the Report of tho 
Joint Select Committee and the publication of the Indian Constitution Bill in its 
final form. 

Before putting tho resolution on “co-operntion with other organisations”, tho 
President said that the time bad come, having regard to the movements that were 
taking place for the creation of barriers ns between parties and communities, for all 
of them to break those artifipial barriers so that they might stretch the hand of 
fellowship that ought to bo joined in by all the parties. The time had come for all 
tho parties to stand together and work for their common progress. The differences 
among them were comparatively of a minor nature when compared with tho 
unanimity of opinion of the different parties on vital matter which concerned all 
of them. 

The White Poper Proposals 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar then movad the resolution relating to tho White 
Paper. It ran as follows : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, reiterating its sense of profound dis- 
appointment at the White Paper proposals on Indian Constitutional Reform, records 
its emphatic opinion that the elucidation of tho White Paper by the Secretary of 
State before tho Joint Select Committee and the supplementary proposals made in the 
course of his evidence before that Committee have strengthened among the people of 
India the conviction that tho proposals are not calculated to establish any real 
responsible Government in ladia either in the Provinces or in the Centre and that 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons that Dominion 
Status is neither tho next stage nor the next but one violets the spirit of solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of tho British Cabinet and has shaken their faith 
in the intentions of the British Parliament nnd people. 

Tho Federation desires to make it clear once again that no scheme of reforms 
can meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian National aspirations or allay poli- 

30 
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tical discontent which does not confer tho fall power ' and status of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

Control from England ^ 

(a) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenanco of the 
India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of tho separate office 
of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Governments in 
India by His Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the 'White Paper, 
(b) In tho opinion of tho Federation such control should be strietly limited to sub- 
jects not transeferred to the control of Indian legislatures daring the period of transi- 
tion and should bo exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

(_c) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to tho continuanee of the 
India Council in whatever form and for whatever purpose. 


Amendment of the Constitution 

Tim Constitution Act should vest in the federal legislature of India tho right to 
amend its provisions, subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

All-India Federation 

t i? strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms cqui- 

tabio m both British India and Indian States and on lines consistent with respon- 
Bible Government, but notes with regret that proposals made in the White Paper 
and elaborated recently by the Secretary of State, as conditions precedent to tho 
inauguration of the .Federation not only make for undue delay but are neither 
neeessaiy nor justified ; (b) In tho opinion of the Federation it is unnecessary and 

inexpedient to_ create a separate statutory authority called the ‘Viceroy’ ; and in 
any case the righU of paramountcy of the Crown, whatever they may bo, .should bo 
wtfbn ro « j"*' 9.^ India and not by tho Viceroy, ns proposed in the 

Federation is emphatically of opinion that none of its consti- 
tuent units should have the right of subsequent secession. 

Fundamental Rights 

of “ declaration of fundamental rights 


Rcspontible Governments for British India 

Sits 

Defence 

trnnsitioya^’unrind^ftbli‘l?v,-'\P'^®rP5’^9‘^ reservation for only a fixed 

ffcMnSt Ko^vc^of of Governor-General, 

as they conteKtc tha ® embodied in tho White Paper, 

of State. It viewi Juh f complete control in the hands of tho Secretary 

of a clear noliev misgiving and apprehension the non-acceptance 

the end of^a limitef'nprmd 9^ Army to Indian control at 

urys that reerStmen^t to ^h^ Federation strongly 

To th“ 8o-ca0 9cing confined as at present 

provinces (c^ Thp Pnrlprnfinn be thrown open to al! communities and 

aSerfrkme Government, should imme- 

within a period of twenty vearJ ‘r® commissioned ranks of the army 

tho Viceroy’s eommiqqinJnJ^nm*' '® /“riher of opinion that ffao replacement of 
bo postponed till the present commissioned officers should 

by Indian Kina’s Indian army hayo been replaced 

should bo fixci^ everv five amount of expenditure on defence 

experts appointed bv tho ffiwernn? n committee consisting of an equal number of 
tnre. And It flhmilJ he "'®™9ers elected by the legisla- 

the legislature, which howUer^‘qPi°l“ .Governor-General without a vote of 
that amount will have to -“f tl^cnssion. Any excess over 

u ui, will nave to be voted by tho Legislative Assembly. But in the event 
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ot hostilities on the frontier the Governor-General should be empowered to de- 
clare a state of emergency and of appropriating supply to meet it without prior 
reference to the legislature. But he should report his action to it and it should 
have the right of discussing it. (c) During the period of transition the defence 
Councillor should be a non-official Indian preferably an elected member of the 
Federal Legislature, or one of the representatives of the Indian States in the Fede- 
ral legislature. 

Aportionment of Military Charges 

The Federation is of opinion that the relief given to Indian revenues by the 
British Government in_ pursuance of the principles enunciated by the Indian Defence 
Espenditure Tribunal is utterly inadequate to the needs of the case. The Federa- 
tion would however place on record that whatever the amount of the financial 
relief may be. it will not be allowed to weaken the demand for the progressive 
elimination of British troops in India. 

_ fThis part of the Resolution was dropped by common consent of the House. It 
will be moved ns a separate resolution later.] 

. Financial Safeguards 

(a) The Federation, concurring with the Secretary of State that there can be 
no real_ transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibility 
to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the White 
Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising revenue, 
reserve excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General and virtually reduce 
Ministers to a position of impotence in the disposal of the bulk of it. (b) The 
Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial safeguards 
are both necessary and objectionable and that the Government and the Legislature 
should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the region of reserved 
subjects as Dominion Governments and Legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

(a) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do business in 
or with India, cannot support the proposals against “Commercial discrimination” 
as they will deceive the futute government and legislature, in a large part, of the 
power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to time such 
steps,’ legislative and administrative, as may. in their judgment, bo required in the 
interests of Indian trade and industrial development, (b) In this point of view 
the Federationlmust object to the powers proposed to 'be given to the Governor. 

Statutory ^Railway Authority 

The Federation objects to the creation of a Statutory Railway Authority to re- 
place the present Railway Board as it is c,alcu]ated to deprive future government 
and legislature of powers which they should possess in the interests of the tax-payer. 
In any event it should bo left to them to decide the question and any provision in 
that behalf should not be included in the Constitution Act. 

The Services 

(a) The Federation considers the proposals of the White Paper regarding the 
Services as wholly reactionary and objectionable and regards the Secretary of State’s 
further commentary thereon, in the course of his evidence as placing the future 
Provincial and Central Governments in an even worse position than the present 
dyarchio Ministeries and rendering them practically impotent to maintain control and 
regulation of Services in a manner that would enable them to discharge their res- 
ponsibilities to the Legislature for the carrying out of their policies and the efficiency 
of the departments under administration in any satisfactory manner. The Federation 
while quite willing to protect the rights of the present members of the Services, is 
wholly against any proposals which would give them inducements by way of 
enlarging the scope and character of the compensation for “existing and accruing 
rights” and also of making such rights available for those recruited subsequent to 
the passing of Constitution Act. (b) As recommended by the Services Sub-Com- 
mittee of the First Round Table Conference, the recruitment, control, and the 
determination of the emoluments of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service must in future bo vested in the Government of India, subject to the 
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Baffguardinp; of the legitimate rights of present incumbents ; and recruitment of 
the Indian Civil (Service should not he made for judicial offices and no such offices 
should anywhere be reserved for officers of that service, (c) No member of any 
permanent service shall be appointed ns Governor of an Indian Province. 

• Powers of Governor-General and Governor 

The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of Governments, 
central and provincial, special powers under various names — powers financial, legisla- 
tive and administrative — as being the negation of constitutional government. While 
agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection lin the new 
constitution, the Federation is of opinion that these proposals, if carried into effect, 
■will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Federal Legislature 

Whde the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is strongly 
of opinion that : — (i) The strength of the Assembly should bo 450 as recommended 
by the Lothian Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper ; (ii) there 
should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the Governor- 
General : (iii) all the members of the Assembly shonld be directly elected representa- 
tives from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the 
case of the States as a transitory measure for a Used period ; (iv) The responsibi- 
Ifiy of the Government should be to the Assembly and not .to both Houses assem- 
bled in joint session ; (v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the 
success of motions of no-confidence; (vi) The representatives of the States .should 
have no right of participation by speech or vote in the discussion and decision, of 
subjects afleoting British India alone, including motions of no-confidcnco arising out 
of British Indian subjects : (vii) The Council of State should have no ri^t of 
consmering demands for grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legisla- 
ioM limited like that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 

>.,(^**0 The Governor-General should not have power of recommending that 
any bill or part thereof should bo passed in a particular form or should not be 
proceeded with or of certifying any bill so ns to make it a law without the consent 
or both Houses of legislature ; and (ix) The Governor-General should not have the 
power of certifying the whole or part of a grant refused by the Assembly ; (x1 
rnis federation IS of opinion that the appointment of a Financial Adviser if any 
should vest in the Federal Government. 


CommunBl Electorates 

J^ie Federation reitcr.ates the resolutions passed at its previous sessions against 
electorates and ‘ deeply regrets the continued maintenance and 
f ^ against the proposed extension of such electorates. The Fedcra- 

hn u opinion that equitable representation of important minorities will 

joint°eleotorZtes^^^*''^^^'°'* reasonable weightage wherever necessary' 

W7onicn 8 Franchise and Comnixinal Electorates 

Makstv’s^^orvpr'^mln'f ”5*'*'?,®.*^ the modification for the worse made by His 

womems j Committee’s recommendations regarding 

Indian wnmen’fl'^^Ar cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of 

_ Judicature 

should co^eonnl (“) That the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 

that provisfon of federation and (b) 

should be made function ns Court of Appeal of British India 

Th W ,1 • Central Government Traniitory Powers 

Btitution White Paper relating to the Con- 

- "provincial autonom'v^""'an(?nf'^n°^'^°^ -ui r’S between the introduction of 

auionomj and of a responsible federal government to be wholly reac- 
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tionnry and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be worse eren than at 
present, highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

Provincial Autonomy 

(a) The Liberal Fed eration obiecle strongly to the estensive special powers pro- 
posed to be conferred upon Governors in all the' spheres of the Finance, legislation 
and administration, as they are calculated to render "provincial autonomy” a sha- 
dow of the reality, 

(b) This Federation urges that there should be no departure from the policy 
of tranference to the Provincial Governments of all departments of the adminis- 
tration. 

I New Provinces 

The Federation is strongly opposed to the constitution of new Provinces except 
where they can support themselves. In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation 
of India deems it its duty to record its strong conviction that the White _ Paper 
proposals as they stand cannot possibly eatis^ even the most moderate section of 
progressive opinion and will far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, 
further aggra'vato the present unhappy conditions, alienate Indian opinion and 
greatly intensify the present acute and widespread discontent. A generous and far- 
reaching measure of real reform on the lines of the Dominion Constitutions which 
will make India an equal member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, _ will 
alone meet India’s requirements and will satisfy the national self-respect of India. 

_ The White Paper scheme which was put forward in the beginning of this year. 
Sir Sivasicami Iyer said, had evoked a storm of criticism from all quarters. It 
satisfied no one in the country. It did not fulfil the expectations of the people. It 
was thrashed out at considerable length at the session of the Liberal Federation held 
in Calcutta last April. The resolution now placed before them, he said continuing, 
was the same as was considered in that session of the Federation, except for some 
slight changes made necessary in the light of subsequent developments and enun- 
ciations of policy by Sir Samuel Hoaxe. 

The chief criticism levelled against the White Paper scheme, ho said, was that it 
did not take them anywhere near Dominion Status. Some persons had tried to 
make out that Dominion Status had not been promised at all, but to that contention 
be did not think it necessary to refer. It had been effectively set at rest by the 
Secretary, of State himself. The Indians had a right to expect that the new_ re- 
forms which were to be inaugurated would carry them on the path to Dominion 
status and would lay down a dominion constitution subject to certain _ safepruards 
and reservations for the unavoidable period of transition. These were their expectar- 
tions ; but they have not been fulfilled by the scheme embodied in the White Paper 
nqr had any attempt been made to remove any of the defects or meet any of the 
criticisms which had been brought forward in the Press or on the platform. "Are 
we’” hs asked, “in sight of Dominion status at all ?” They had been told by Sir S. 
Honre that the new Bill was not going to establish Dominion Status, that Dominion 
would not be the next step from these reforms or even the next but one. How 
long were they to wait then for Dominion status ? How many stages should they 
pass through 7 All these had not been made clear. They had been prepared to 
agree to a minimum period of transition but not to an indefinite postponement of 
the attainment of Dominion status. Though there were various provisions in the 
White Paper for safeguards and reservations and restrictions on the powers of the 
legislature^ during the period of transition, there was absolutely no indication as to 
when these safeguards and restrictions would be removed or when the period of 
transition would terminate. Nor again was there any definite indication as to tho 
date when the Federation would be inaugurated. ‘Various conditions were imposed 
for tho inauguration of the Federation such as that a number of Indian States 
should agree to join the Federation and a certain proportion of States and State 
population should agree to join the Federation. How long it would take for them 
to join tho Federation or what was to happen in case they did not so join had not 
been made clear, nor had any further light been thrown by . the discussions which 
had taken place in the Joint Select Committee. 

Then it was again a matter of complaint that there were far too many safeguards 
and restrictions imposed that there was no real responsibility at all conferred by 
the provisions of the Bill. They had no indications of any dispositions to remove 
■ or diminish these safeguards and restrictions. On the other hand, tho disposition 
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6nfrguardr*^a'nl °rcmrictions^ *Tfip *^r readily to all suggestions for farther 
therefore no? likelf I? be imuro^ld in i" ‘be White Paper, was, 

over' r^^ponsibilit^y ’’S?'be "coZtd ‘he'“lcgiBlat?S?s? Wha"^ 

cally oniil InZ aftains be greatly extended automati- 

White Paper scheme for gradual extensim provision in the 

automatic proeesa. If nnv further recnnno-i^r»*" responsibility by any 

be by the ^rSnre of ?Lin aunealfn^e- it could only 
and perhaps by means of further^ enninriM and the British Government 

of the Bcheme to Xh stronu^SinnT^ii’^^ “ i^aturo 

objection taken was that no power\aB^^confc?red‘‘undfr"fh"^“a®'’®’^^^®’'®\-‘^"°‘'*®’^ 
consliiuent power’ in the lecishtures tn vesting any 

Anv nmonrit^ — / -i legiaiaiureB to amend the const tnt nn in onn rnonont. 


^uubiiiiient power in the enislntnren tn luu Duucme lor vesting : 

Any amendment of the constitution hAwnnn • ‘^°'’®f’f“f'on in any respecr^ 
effected only on appeal to the Parlinmnni “^bt be, could be 

certain safeguards for the purposed nreventin^ • \*' "Bcessary to enact 

which onnUt tna„ .r‘ Preventing rash lecislation nr ininrv in intftvnat.n 


certain safe/uardsloTtW pnrToscT/r^^ntinXsr • jpipbt be^neeessaV to’enact 
Tvhich ought to be protected but thPRP It^JSlatiDn or injury to interests 

with by a responsible legislature and be such as could bo complied 

t[on to the Imperial ParbamcT TWn eomplied with only by applica- 

(hc control of the India Office over the Porw ° for slackening or removing 

the India office had alwavs actc^ln a ft had been felt that 

of helping it. fa all these re'nects impeded progess instead 

White Paper. re- pects there was no change whatever made by the 

any intention to transfer 'ihe'suWecroFdefLcp^f^Va there was no indication of 

laluro within any conceivable time Thera control of the Indian legls- 

Indinnisation of the Commissioned ““d no plan for the 

tionalieation of the army units It hnd^ proposal for the na- 

nny timo-tablo and that it might not he noqL!!i“’f that it was objeotionnblo to frame 
results of the experiment wS they Sid wai'l*,? irrcspecUp of the , 

was an experiment or not, it ought to he being made. But whether it 

of time however long within whfch the nrmv^»h ® W '"y down some limit 

bo possible to transfer the control of thn ®bould be Indianised, and it should 
mbility of (he transfer of the refnonsibilii^lrf egislature.' The very pos- 

™tered the thoughts of thc^neonlp whn of defence did not seem to 

rrjbis scheme. For ought they ifnew ’^®®P°”®'bIe for the preparation 

Unlfcp and until this century was able to “ ®®“'-'’ry more or longer too, 

coiitd not possibly attain Domiuion*^StafaB subject of defence it 

”*y°5 India B inability to defend herself nr would always continue to 

for refusing to grant her full Domim^*^ '^^l,^bo subject of defence ns a 
'’d®* ''efects of the scheme of refo^!!i'l"T.^-''k’u ? l®* bis view was one of 
SaWq"w?„T=i“!2™- P- §• Sivoswnmf A^nr °'>“ined in the White 


cpnelusion, Sir P. S. ShLwimf r “"^'i outlined in the White 

mam®® H'ghncBB the Aga Khan and 11 nfunr’^i®}*' d’, ’ ^ ’® ® “ost gratifying thing 
memorandum to tfao Secretary of State delegates have been able to simmit a 

0 (he scheme contained in the White Pnnpr embodying their objections 

^be points which the public hare said^ns' na?^'® toemorondum has emphasised 
X™® of reforms. I do hope th?t Lon«;H«r' i ?"® 'ODstitutional defects in the 
rfraca®»”!^*'Ons that have been put forward '"^o'pbt will bo attached to the 

That thav 1“ various classes aud^creed/in I'ifd: .comprising rc- 

riP?;„i forward arc the minim?, m \r J i^ I It is clear that the demands 

m„l !»• 

^?rL^ i.“°d'{y those proposals. Th^e 8afrmm?fd *°W- ..Strenuous efforts must be 
?iL«t?a„^T,?®de the constitution mor?^S ^®Ti?®”ding law and order and the 

veara whether as a result of an elaboMlo^pn'n,,??'^® safeguards really raised the 
OM W have a constitu?ion which continued for nearly 6 

that this*' -"“bout going into the vexed ouesil^n better than the present 

I?®' ‘O's .constitution did not ' bo would say that it was -mtiiin 

Iht grow?h“' ^T^r^bn.es d rdeStic“^oS?fi.'!,.‘>“ seme ihli it did ud conllliS 
g wth. h,ot only these proposals did not*Vntn'5k "'bich was capable of nutoma- 
y oposaiB am not take them anywhere near the goal of - 
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Dominion status, it was a very rigid constitution and did not give them any promise 
that they would achieve their object within a reasonable period. 

Belonging to the younger section of the Liberal party the speaker concluded by 
saying, he had to say one thing. Under the guidance of their stalwart leaders they 
fully believed in the efficacy of constitutional methods. But was it not also the 
duty of the Government to confirm the !;faith in them by action. Would it be wise 
and expedient to show that the Government would not yield to the pressure of 
constitutional methods ? It was the hope of the Liberal party that even at this 
stage the British Government would think twice before proceeding further with 
the White Paper proposals and try to give effect to the modifications that were 
being demanded by the Liberal party. 

Mr. C. Y, Chintamani, in supporting the reolution, in an eloquent speech 
declared that he would sooner go with the present constitution for a few years 
more and go on with their agitation for a real genuine s^lf-governraent until a 
propitious day arrived when they would have the genuine article rather than put 
up with this mongrel constitution which was now proposed, “a scheme of consti- 
tution to which’' the speaker said, “I would honestly apply the description given 
by Disraeli to something else, viz., “organised hypocrisy.” 1 would feel we arc 
nearer the day of Swaraj if the White Paper scheme is dead than if it is proceeded 
with without material improvements. That is my individual opinion. I would 
conclude my speech, by quoting Burke. “Argument has been exhausted. Eeason 
has fatigued. Experience has given judgment ; but obstinacy has not been con- 
quered.'’ I will have to add to this not only obstinacy, but British arrogance and 
British selfishness too have not been conquered. 

Mr. Chintamani began by saying that the liberal party had made it known 
what exactly would satisfy them as meeting the requirments of the country and 
what wbuid not. What exactly did the White Paper Scheme propose to give them 
and what did it seek to withhold from them ? It promised the establishment of 
an all-India Federation, but it made it clear that it might not materialise. 
The All-India Federation, if and when it became a fact, would be of such a nature 
that it would deserve the name of Federation by courtesy and not because it com- 

E lied with the requirments of the Federation. The arrangements proposed as 
etween British Indin and the Indian States were not accepted by the representa- 
tives of British as being equitable to them. The powers that the executive would 
enjoy would bo unduly restricted by the conferment of ordinary powers upon _ the 
head of the Government who would in no sense of the term be the constitutional 
head. The present Viceroy had more than once dared to state in public that it 
was - his ambition to be the first constitutional Governor-General of India. BTo 
recalled his happy days in Canada where he had no less respposibility and his 
duties began and ended with the discharge of social functions. But the proposals 
that had been made and the tendency of policy both in Whitehall and in Simla 
indicated clearly that the Viceroy’s wish was more a pious hope than anything 
else. After referring to the various defects in the White Paper proposals regarding 
defence, finance and provincial autonomy, the speaker said that the future Finance 
Minister would be a big cypher. His would be the duty to raise all the revenue 
that might be required, but his would not be the right of proposing how to dispose 
of the bulk of that revenue. The powers regarding law and order had been redu- 
ced to nullity. In a word that on which Indian nationalists of every school of 
thought with regard to political method had been agitating for a generation, that 
for which many an Indian patriot had borne and braved much, viz., a responsible 
Central Government would after the introduction of the proposed constitution bo 
as much in the realm of adorable dreams as it was to-day. What was advertised 
by the high-sounding phrase of provincial autonomy, was really, in the words of 
Sir Sapru, a bogus provincial autonomy. The future ministers would be able to 
exercise very little control over the officers in the police or medical stxvice or in 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Continuing, the speaker said that there was no meaning in saying that they 
should either accept or reject the constitution. They could say they could reject 
the constitution if they were in the position of strength in which the Irish were in 
190G when they refused the Irish Council’s Bill. The question they had to decide 
was whether they were satisfied or dissatisfied with the White Paper proposals. The 
' country had answered the question. The Liberal Party had answered the question 
and the resolution before them had answered the question. They were utterly 
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dissatisfied with it and they would sooner have the present reforms than have a. 
moncreal constitution like the one proposed in the White Paper. _ 

Mr. B. B. Ray tBengal) supporting the resolutiou said Jtbat the White Paper 
proposals as explained by Sir Samuel Hoare in bis evidenco made the prospect 
even of real provincial autonomy recede further and furtber. ■ 

Mr. C. M. Gandhi (Gujarat) further supported the speech. 

Mr. T. B. Venkatarama Saslriar then supported the resolution and addresscu 
himself specially to the proposals in the White Paper regarding ‘commercial discri- 
mination’. The arrangements made under this head were calculated to reserve in 
England’s hands the commerce of this country, and made it impossible for the 
Government of this country to advance the interests of this country’s commerce and 
industry. Under the Simon Report proposals commercial discrimination was consi- 
dered to be a topic which was made the subject of some arrangement between the 
two countries and not of legislation ; but in the White Paper there were three para-, 
graphs whose object was to legislate in such a manner that any statute passed in 
this country having the offcot of commercial discrimination should bo cap.ablo of 
being dealt with by the courts as invalid. The proposals compendiously had the 
effect of transporting Britain and making it part of India enjoying all the advan- 
tages of such association without losing any advantages at present enjoyed in 
Britain. On the other hand, India did not derive any advantage from the associa- 
tion of the benefit of Britain fighting India’s fights. The scheme ns -developed in 
the White Paper and the evidence of Sir S. Hoare in regard to commercial discri- 
mination forced one to the conclusion that India’s condition under the now reforms 
would bo worse than what it was at present. 

Moulvi Abdus Samad further supporting the resolution strongly opposed the 
proposals contained in the White Paper in regard to communal electorates. The 
White Paper, he said, was a ‘palace of words’ and gave them only the shadow of 
Self-Government. Separate electorates, he said, were a negation of democracy. It 
was stated that the Prime Minister had to make an award because the communities 
concerned had not come to an agreement nmdng themselves. But bo would, state 
without any fear of contradiction that the communities did come to ninety per cent 
understanding in spite of all the obstacles thrown in their way. Complete agreement 
was made impossible, he said, by the publication of''' the Indian . Government’s 
Memorandum. The nomination of Muslim delegates was itself one of the obstacle. 
'The refusal to nominate Dr. .Ansari in spite of Qandhiji’s appeal to the authoritieB 
was significant. The Muslim delegates were all pledged to Separate electorates and 
they were being inspired by "higher authorities.'' ft was an unholy alliance bet- 
ween Muslim Comunalists and the British statesmen. 

_ Concluding, ho said that separate electorates could never bo a safeguard to any 
minority. 'What protection he asked had it given to them during the last fourteen 
years ? It had only increased misunder-standing and widened the golf between the 
commnnites. The best safeguard for a minority was to he in a joint electorate with 
the majority community. They should therefore reject any reforms, however 
substantial, if they should involve the sacrifice of communal amity and if they 
should be based on separate electorates. 

.t- .SasW (Vizngapatam) supported the resolution and said 

that the proposals embodied in the White Paper demonstrated the very powerful and 
formidable struggle that Indian public opinion had had to wage against the work- 
ings of the British bureaucracy. bo 


Executive Asencies 

Kwizru. next spoke in support of the resolution. They 
j whole of the forenoon sittings levelled against the White 
PnSor Unu ^ features of the White 

ft k exhaustively described. Perhaps it would be too much to claim 
Vnrn itwfZ exhaiistivcly enumerated in the long resolution placed ha- 

ol •'ko provisions that 

depends'” e^eentive agencies on which the preservation of all governments 

Whho^pinAr ^nn.i n, constitutional safeguards in the 

nation nnP' f demands had been conceded in full by a generous 

would cnrrv ■'fould Still have to see which was the agency that 

They mic^t” pnna ° i which ihad been given to them, 

y ght pass the best laws and frame the best laws ; but if those in whoso 
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hands lies the executive power were not in sympathy with their views, their laws 
and their polieies would come to naught. Those who had knowledge of the political 
history of this land during the last fifty or sixty years 'would see that the earliest 
fighters for Indian freedom had taken up the question of appointments of; Indians- 
to the higher services. For about three-quarters of a century, India had demanded 
that the Imperial services in general and those connected with tho' maintenance of 
law-, and order in ■ particular should be manned entirely by Indians and brought 
under Indian control. To-day the British Government had declared their adhe- 
sion to a policy of constitutional reform leading ultimately to Dominion status. 
If this Dominion status was to be made a reality it was obvious that tho services 
and the agents of Government ought to be brought under Indian control. But 
under the White Paper scheme, the services instead of being placed under tho con- 
trol of the Federal authority would continue to be under tho control of tho Secre- 
tary of State of India. The British Government said that law and order would bo 
transferred to the provincial legislatures ; what argument could there bo then for 
retaining control over the recruitment of the member of tho -Indian Police and 
Civil Services in British hands 7 If the Services Sub-Committee of tho Bound 
Table Conference composed of persons of different persuations who agreed perhaps 
scarcely on two or three subjects throughout the deliberations of the B. T. C. had 
agreed on this that services connected with law and order should in future be con-*- 
trolled by the Government of India, it would bo hard to convince anybody that 
there was any valid argument for retaining the present state of things. They 
always invoked India’s interests to check the pack of progress ; but the real • truth 
seemed to be that in their view the interests of England in India were too vital 
to bo controlled by a purely Indian .Ministry responsible to a • wholly Indian elec- 
torate. In tho matter of control over services, ho would say,- that they had actually 
gone back from the existing position. Hitherto progress with regard to Indianisa-- 
tion was possible by means of executive orders. Indeed in 1919 Mr. Montagu took 
such a step in regard to the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. But now a 
brake, .had been put on the British Cabinet itself by requiring that it should get tho 
approval not merely of tho House of Commons but also of the House of Lords 
for making any change in regard to tho recruitment of the services. Looking nt 
the procedure laid down for future changes in regard to this important subject, it 
would be true to say that something like legislation would be needed to advance 
tho position of Indians in the most important services of their own country. 

Proceeding, Pandit Kunzru said that with regard to the recruitment of services, 
the angle of vision of the British statesmen had not been changed since Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s proposals in 1919. They were not asking for a few more posts in tho secu- 
rity services. They wanted the power in their hands to recruit men for the ser- 
vices so that they could work out their own destiny. If they carefully examined 
tho evidence of tho Secretary of State before the Round Table Conference, they 
would notice that there was every possibility that the Lee Commission percentage 
might be maintained not merely with regard to the seeurity services, but also to 
what ho would call the economic services viz., the irrigation and forest services. 
From whatever angle of vision they might look at the question, of reernitment of 
services, whether they carried it from the constitutional aspects, or from the aspect 
of tho proportion of Indians in the higher services or from the point of view of 
efficiency of the transferred subjects or from the point of view of promoting bar-, 
mony between ministers and the agents responsible for the execution of the policy, 
they would have nothing but condemnation, strong condemnation for the_ reaotion- 
niy- policy that had inspired provision relating to tho services contained in the 
White Paper. The speaker in conclusion referred at length to the army Service 
question and pointed out that tho proposals regarding the same were most reac- 
tionary. He then pleaded fot widening the atea of recruitment for martial forces, 
to the army and said that they should not confine recruitment to a few races or 
to one or two provinces as such policy would tend to disaster. The ’ material for 
the Indian Army should bo supplied by all the provinces. The British Governmeiit 
bad done them a grievous injustice in confining recruitments to tho few classes 
and provinces. The army question was the corner stone for tho future advance of 
tho -whole scheme contained in the White Paper. Tho sincerity of tho British Go- 
vernment would bo judged by tho extent to which they were prepared to nationalise 
the army in India and transfer tho control of the military to the hands of ministers 
responsible to tho legislature, 

31 
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Mr. G. Venlcataramana (Coimbatore), in further Bupporting the resoiucion, said 
that the problem of the defence of India by Indians was the acid test of the- sin- 
cerity of the British Government to grant Dominion status to India. Unless they- 
had a complete voice in determining the military policy of India, the nttainipent of 
Dominion status would bo a mirage. 

Mr. Mahhoohul Haq (Bengal) said that never before had the spectacle been wit- 
nessed of the destinies of a nation of 352 millions being shaped by a Parliament 
several thousands of miles away without its having in the determination of the 
policy. British stotesmanship was like rubber : yielding to a strong pull, but re- 
tracting when the pull was relaxed. If the Indian nation had presented a united 
demand, the situation would have been different from what it was to-day.' They 
must first get power transferred from 'Whitehall to India before fighting like kilkenny 
cats over its division. Now was the opportunity for the Liberal Party to stop in 
and tell the people, ‘‘Sink your differences : what is offered is the shadow : let us 
unite and get the substance.’’ 

Mr. M. D. Saliane (U. P.) said that even the patience and optimism of the Libe- 
ral Party had been sorely tied by the White Paper proposals. It was the last straw 
on the camel’s back and the resolution before them showed that even Liberals could 
at times become emotional. (Laughter). The White Paper introduced various system 
of communal electorates among the womanhood of India. It was sowing the seed of 
an evil which they wore now trying to get rid of in a new soil. The evil conse- 
quences were bound to be great ana ho appealed to them to codemn this. “We have 
been theorists too long.” he said in conclusion. “We have been in an invidious posi- 
tion, spurned by the people, distrusted by the Government and suspected by the 
foreigner. Sir, let us now join together and ask other parties to join us in fighting 
Sir Samuel Hoaro’s proposals reg.arding the White Paper and future Indian consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. liamasmami^ Sivan said that the offer contained in the White Paper was like 
fuG ^er of “something not eatable” to a person who asked for bread. He urged 
the House to adopt the resolution. “With duo respect to our leaders,” he said, I 
would say that, unless they adopt a militant aggressive policy and unless they wor- 
ked actively from day to day, they could not achieve much.” ' ■ 

-Narai/ana irMrKp said that, if the pronouncement of Mr. Chintamnni was 
to bo followed by action by the Liberal Party, he saw no reason for a new party, 
in the land. 


Exchange and Currency Policy 

Mr. H. D. Shroff (Bombay) moved the next resolution which related to the ex- 
change and currency policy of the Government. It ran as follows;— 

The Federation condemns the present currency and exchange policy of Govern- 
ment wuioln in its opinion, has largely accentuated llio economic distress in the 
and accords its fullest support to the country-wide demand for an immedi- 

fun adoption of prompt measures to meet 

the present situation entirely in the interests of India.” 

acute economic distress in the country had been accenluafcd by 
Wt tw P°''cy followed by the British Government in India. He 

British Government to India had been coun- 
imratinna ccoiiomic exploitation of this country carried on for ge- 

ment currency policy followed .by the Govern- 

nf>r Thfi resolution was nothing but just and pro- 

anti nllnw <^o now was to leave the rupee alone 

and this ' There must be an immediate devaluation of the rupee 

been told fhit'i'nJio fall in prices of commodities. They liad 

other eountr;pn^n'^Tr,n”^'7^^ The keen competition of Japan and 

cniov fiscnl ® te-slimoiiy to the fact that no country could 

poi?fv Units' f“'l control- over its currency 

that polWcin“nB'i^nnTMu-‘®“^^ seconded- the proposition. Ho said ho was, gliid 
mio miestinns mn'in ^‘J^'G^ Ji'cro beginning to give this and similar, ceono- 

lhat*aEricultiirisM*lri.n'^°^'°".i'"? formerly used to. The main problem were, 
were in very bad economic system of the country 

to the ratio^' Imt could_ not be said that all the country’s ills were duo 

ratio , but there was no gainsaying the fact that they had certainly been 
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Aggravated by the monetary policy of the Government. In India, he felt the suffer- 
ing ivas due not to over production but to under-consumption duo to the fall in 
purchasing power of the masses. That waa why while there was plenty on the one 
hand, there was side by side stravation also. The agriculturist, the mainstay of the. 
country, had run into heavy debts. His reserves of gold, — the accumulation of 
generations, were running out ; and the drain of gold from the country was the 
indication of the great economic distress. The export trade was suffering greatly. 
India had to keep up a favourable balance of trade, and irrespective of -her exports 
faring well or ill, changes year by year. But for the export of gold in recent 

years, the Indian Government would have been very badly off. Now there was only 

one way by which they could raise internal rupee values and at the same time 
keep the outlets for export intact : that was to devalue the rupee. They said 
the American attempt at devaluation w.as a failure. America was no 
analogy to India : the analogy was vitiated by several complexities peculiar to the 
American case. Why not cite the cases of Britain or Japan where depreciation had 
benefited the country. In all the world India was the only country with an 

appreciated currency now. Japan with its vastly depreciated yen had become a 

serious menace to Indian industries. America with its depreciated dollar would, 
he was sure, soon become a danger to their agriculture. The matter had become 
very urgent and he appealed to the House to pass the resolution unanimously. 

In conclusion, he feared that the Viceroy or the Government of India had no 
discretion or real voice in this matter. But he would state that 'if Government 
continued their present policy they would bo committing a blunder of the first 
magnitude. For no question h.id shaken the confidence of the people in the bona-fides 
of the Government as that particular question. i 

il/r. Jf. D. Alteliar, in supporting the resolution, said that there could be no doubt 
that the currency and exchange policy of the Government had always been run 
in a manner in which the interests of India were not consulted. That policy had 
wrought havoc in the country. At the same time they should also note the fact that 
the world-wide depression indicated definitely that certain notions of economists had 
collapsed. One such notion was that there should be continuous rise in prices if a 
country was to bo prosperous. Now this depression had demonstrated that the fact 
that the prosperity of a country could not bo measured by the rod of continuous 
rise in prices, for the simple reason that there must be a limit, beyond which 
consumers could not pay higher prices. Another point he desired to refer to w.as 
that the interests of the masses of the country should not bo sacrificed at the alter 
of the notion regarding continuous rise in prices. They should not confuse 
agriculturist interests with the ratio question. The raising of such a question was 
most mislcjiding. He would also ask those interested on this question to consider 
the 'suggestion of abolishing the ratio altogether between England and India. Why 
should they not take away the rupee altogether 7 

Reduction of British Troops in India 

Dewan Bahadur il. Jiamachandra Rao next moved a resolution regarding the 
question of reduction of British troops and the Report of the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal. The resolution ran as follows : 

(a) The Liberal Federation enters its emphatic protest^ against the decision of 

the British Government not to reduce the number of British troops in India, and 
strongly urges that immediate steps should be taken to nationalise tho army in India 
'within a fixed period of time. , t-, . 

(b) The Federation, while recognising that the recommendations of the Dcfenco 
' Expenditure Tribunal will lead to some reduction in tho capitation charges, regards 

these charges ns utterly unjust and objects on principle to their continuance. 

(o) The Federation is strongly of opinion that relief should be given to Indian 
revenues not by means of Imperial subventions but in tho following ways : 

1. The size of tho Indian array should be strictly determined by Indian needs : 

■ 2. The number of British soldiers should be progressively reduced with a view to 
their speedy elimination ; j * 

3. .Capitation charges, which India should never have been required to pay, 
should bo abolished. . , , , . , , 

Mr. hi. Bamachandra Rao, moving the resolution, said that this question of tho. 
nationalisation of the Army in India was important not only from the point of 
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view of India’s national self-respcot but also from the point of view of Indian 
finance. This resolution focussed their attention on the financial aspect of Indiahi- 
sation and recorded their protest against the findings of the Committee that enquir- 
ed into these questions. Two points had been urged at the Round Table Con- 
ference viz., that the British troops should be reduced so as to eliminate fhe British 
element in the Indian army and secondly, that training institutions should bo 
established in this country ns early as possible so that Indians might bo trained 
to shoulder their responsibility for the defence of the country without any further 
delay. One followed the other. It was now gathered that the Committee had recom- 
mended to the effect that there could be no reduction of the British ' troops in this 
country, at any rate for an indefinite period. Since the administration of India had 
been taken over by Queen Victoria from the East India Company, the , army had 
increased gradually. The British section had not shown any ‘corresponding increase, 
but on the other hand, had decreased. The figures were 28,000 British troops to 
1^60,000 Indians in 1858, tq-day there were 58,000 British troops to 158,000 Indians. 
Suspicion, mistrust and various other factors contributed to this. The fact that Great 
Britain wanted to keep a section of her army for imperial purposes in the East was 
also another reason. India bad been complaining that a largo part of her revenues 
was being consumed by the army. The question of reduction of British troops ^ 
was thus of vital importance to Indian finance as well as to India’s national 
self-respect. The resolution therefore urged that the British array should bo reduced 
as early as possible and immediate steps should bo taken to nationalise the army 
within a fixed period. The present question was whether the steps taken in 
consequence of the recommendations of the sub-committee wero adequate. On that 
question, ho could only say that the masterly minute of Sir P. S. eivaswami Iyer 
contained all that was_ possible to show the inadequacy of the step that Great 

"^d_fsken to train Indians to shoulder the defence of this country. ' ' , 

Ihe British army in India, the speaker said continuing, was part. of the Imperial 
system. Tm British troops were required and kept hero for certain Imperial 
purposes. They were not trained specially for Indian Service but were' trained 
along with and were part of the British army. India had been protesting that 
tne levy of these capitation charges was not legitimate' but the protest had been 
unnccacd for years, and it was a matter for the greatest regret that they could 
'“’y comfort from the recommendations of the committee that went 
into this question. . 

Budorstood that the Government of India had accepted the reasonable- 
‘ nevertheless it was their, duty to make a strong 

protest against this. The committee appeared to have recommended that in .view 
^!.r:!i t fact that the army in India had also to discharge certain im- 

Snno (• ehould be compensated by the payment of a eora- 

Fw 9'^ of a million and a half pounds, ,But they had a feeling 

mirfif iin oi/Jn system of a grants-in-aid, subsidy or subvention, they 

wnulrl 1 of tlic British autboritics on the Indian army 

Sf BhonW They must object to this method. The only way in which 

gradual rcducUofSf the BritM ’ Subventions or subsidies, but by 

of «<^eonding the resolution, said that though ihe Tcport 

Tcmn communS Puhlisbcd, the Government .qf India’s 

flnnenred°frn'^F°(i!F,.n°“ services question was very unsatisfactory. - It . 

vmnid lin communique tiiiat the proportion of British soldiers in the, army 

must b7 “PPeared that the British army 

for fhe° as the ipstrumeiit of imperial policy.. It was the true reason 

mL lihird ,^^‘>'ish gamsons, in India. The British soldiers were 

of Ind bulwark of British rule. It. indicated that the Governmeat 

was no'erriiriuF unless -there was a British garrison in this country, there 

present ttiiiinimn^? question was what were' they to do in ths 

was ncccssnrv cre.ation of on Indian army wholly manned by Indians 
be snid ilmt showcrc to attain full Dominion status. It could not . 

tory of Indians “'‘rii.al spirit or capacity among the Indians.- The his- 

'nga^inst and nnFv!fhpt!F,*!r’^’ '^°''Fhhstnnding the obstacles that they had to contend 
the last 7 t "leans adopted to curb their martial zeal for 


an increase of -Indians in the King’s 
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The speaker next_ referred to the question of capitation charges. The main- 
tenance of ' the British army in India did not merely hurt their self-respect and 
was a glaring symbol of the subjugation of India, but it also imposed a crushing 
financial burden upon the people of this country. They should tell the Government 
that this burden should be reduced. If the British army was maintained here for 
imperial purposes, at least decency required that the cost of training the British 
soldiers should bo met by Britain. 

, The resolution was then put to the House and carried unanimously. The session 
then adjourned. 


The U. P. liberal Conference 

Opening Day— Allahabad, 2l6t. October 1933, 

The eighth session of the U. P. Liberal Conference commenced at Allahabad on 
the 2Jtt. October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. A. F. Sen. In the course of 
bis welcome address, Mr. Mehta Krishna Earn, as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : — 

“If the Government had heeded the warnings and listened to the advice of- the 
experienced leaders of the Liberal Party and other men of goodwill, the powerful 
party which stands for- complete independence and severance of the British connec- 
tion and which has adopted the method of direct action for achieving this goal 
would not have come' into existence. The very popularity of this party, which grew 
in numbers and influence in proportion to the efibrts of the Government to repress 
and suppress, should have conveyed lesson and a warning to those who control In- 
dian policy. But political wisdom has not dawned on them. Evidence of this lies 
in the scheme of constitutional changes adumbrated in the White Paper, which seeks 
to maintain and reinforce vested interests, alien as well as indigenous, which is cal- 
culated to set the classes against the masses and to perpetuate the communal factor 
in political and which, above all, through its plethora of safeguards and reservations, 
is designed to retain in British hands the essentials of power. 

“It is in some respecls even more reactionary than the existing constitution. The 
special powerp of the Governor-General and the Governors will make them_ even 
greater autocrats, than they arc at prescirt. In addition, the irroposed constitution 
will .be much more costly than the present one. 

“Whether one looks at the provisions relating to recruitment and control of the 
superior Services, or to those relating to Finance and Commerce or Indianizatioh of 
the army or the quite extraordinary powers of the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nors or^the, coiistitution of the Legislatures, centr.'il ns well as provincial, the con- 
clusion 13 Irresistible that whiit is ofTered is not responsible self-government, but a 
negation of it. It is not even stated that the promised constitution of such a mon- 
grel and patently reactionary character is to be for a brief transitory period. The 
safeguards which India was solemnly assuredly Lord Irwin, with the authority of 
His Majesty’s Government would be demonstrably in India’s interest do not answer 
this description. No scheme of reforms can satisfy any Indian .patriot which does 
not. give to the people the power to reduce public expenditure, civil as well as mili- 
tary, without of course repudiating any, just liabilities and contractual obligations 
and to. take all measures necessary, without let or hindrance , from any outside 
authority, for the moral and material development of the country. The proposed 
constitution does not give this power and hence the White Paper proposals have 
aroused almost universal disstisfaction and opposition. 

“The Indi.an national problem is largely economic and if under the new dispen- 
sation, the old restrictions continue, the conditions, instead of improving, will become 
worse. Not only will it not be possible to reduce the salaries and cadre of the 
highly paid Bervices, the highest paid in the world, but the trappings and para- 
phernalia of a democratic form of Government, without the substance of power, 
•will cost the tax-payer immensely more. The- unpleasant duty-and responsibility of 
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collccling fase3 will rest on Iho shoulders of the popular rcprcsentntires, while the 
purse-strings will be cITectircly controlled by irresponsible nuthorities. Such a cons- 
titution cannot arouse enthusiasm. It can only enuse dismay and alarm”. 

Proceeding, the Chairman observed that incalculable loss and suffering had been 
caused to the teeming millions of India by the Government’s currency policy and 
unless it was revised as urged by the Indian economists and by the representatives 
of Indian business, the problem of agricultural ilidobtedncss and poverty would re- 
main unsolved. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address. Mr. A.P. Sen said : — 

“The constitution proposed in the White Piiper is certainly not Dominion Status 
nor any real Self-Government. It is a catalogue of safeguards rather than proposal 
for real autonomy.” 

“There has been a dramatic change for the worse” continued Mr. Sen "since the 
advent of the Conservative Party and the expression “Dominion Status” has carefully 
been avoided. He then eriticijcd the various aspects of the White Paper and said : 
“I deplore separate electorates more than the British domination has to bo maintained, 
no better means could be devised than separate electorates. The scheme makes 
no provision for self development. We arc not the architects of our own destiny, 
but suppliants before another nation for favour. No Eclf-rcspcctiog Indian can 
help feeling humiliation for such an abject position.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen pleaded for communal unity and reconstruction of Hindu 
society whose numbers were gradually dwindling Unless the Hindu Society looked 
sharp, remarked Mr. Sen, its majority would before long be reduced' to a 'minority, 

Mr. Son praised Mahatma Gandhi for his Harijan movement and wished him 
success. Revolutionary violence, according to Mr. Son, -w.as morally sinful and poli- 
tically indefensible. “It should be our endeavour to reclaim raw and impressionable 
youths from the path of peril.” 

Concluding Mr. Son appealed to the Congrbssmen to withdraw the Civil Disobe- 
dience Jlovcment and urged for a union of the progressive parties. He was not 
one of those, said he, who held that no good had come out of the British connec- 
tion with India.” 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 22nd. October 1933, 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 


Recent Lobbies 

The United Provinces Liberal Conference records its sense of profound sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Aniiie Besant. Sbo served India and humanity with rare. devo- 
tion and will always live in the hearts of the people of this country ns a valiant 
fighter and champion of popular liberties. 

The conference places on record its sense of loss the country has sustained in the 
T Krishna Bose, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hussan Imam and of Mr. 

J. M. Ben Gupta, and it offers its sympathy and condolence to the members of the 
bereaved families. 


Statotohy Railway Autuokity 

This cotifercncc expresses its dissatisfaction with the proposals for the future 
aammistration of r.ailways which will prevent Indians from exercising cficctivo 
control over railway policy and expenditure. The new railway authority should be 
Mtablished by an Act of the Indian legislature as was agreed to by the Consultativ.o 
Eoramittcc in Delhi. All its members be appointed by the Governor-General on the 
anvico of the Federal Government and it should bo presided over by the Minister in 
charge of Railways. . , 


Tbaksfer of Aden 

, H. P. Liberal Conference protests agnints the proposed transfer of the civil 
aumisistralion of Aden to the control of the Colonial offtcc. < ' 

Swadeshi’ 


This Conference emphasizes the 
raent, exhorts the people to support. 


supremo importance 
.oven at a sacrifice, 


of thc,Swadc.shi movc- 
tho products of home 
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industry in preference to imported goods and urges the Government to encourage 
and support the movement in every possible manner. 

(b) The conference urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to bo subordinated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Princes’ Protection Bill 

The resolution on the Princes’ Protection Jiill, moved Mr. Chinlamani ran in the 
following terms ; — 

The IT. P. Liberal Conference protests against the Princes’ Protection Bill now 
before the Legislature as it unjustifiably restricts the freedom of the press still more. 

The Politicai, Situation 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana next moved : — 

(a) This Conference deeply regrets the Government's repressive policy which by 
its unjustifiable harshness has added to the discontent of the country. The Con- 
ference considers it unwise on the part of the Viceroy to have refused an interview 
to Mahatma Gandhi and disapproves of the Government policy of ‘no-compromise’ 
with the Congress. The Conference is convinced that only a policy which frankly 
recognizes India’s right to full responsible government qualified during a brief and 
fixed period of transition only by safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India 
will improve the relations between Britain and India and bring about full content- 
ment in this land. It carnesly urges as a first step towards a policy of concilia- 
tion the release of all political prisoners not convicted of violence and the repeal of 
the repressive laws. 

(b) The conference disapproves of the continuance of the policy of civil disobedi- 
ence which stands in the way of a united political action by all-progressive parties. 

(c) The conference protests against the action of the Government in transferring 
political prisoners to the Andaman Islands whose abandonment ns a penal settlement 
had, for very good reasons, been decided upon by the Government as long ago ns 
1921, and demands that the political prisoners who have already been sent there 
should bo repatriated to India without further delay and that an impartial enquiry 
bo made into the circumstances which led to the death of three of the prisoners who 
went on hunger-strike. 

Indians Abroad 

Pajidit Hirday Nath Kunxrii next moved the following resolution s — 

(a) This conference strongly condemns the demands which the European settlers 
of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Sccret.ary of State for the 
Colonies and their representative, have put forward for acquiring control over the 
Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid dowu by the' Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the Euro- 
pean settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority ns proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) _ This conference presses the Government of India to watch over the interests 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in the present circumstances. It further 
draws their .attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, specially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africans and th.at Indians arc consequently being 
driven out of a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
decades past. The conference urges the Government of India to take early steps 
to investigate and obtain redress for this grievance. 

(c) This conference extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their ]ust fight for their elementary rights and assures them that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals. 

The While Paper 

Mr. C. Y. CMntamoni next moved : — 

(a) 'The United Provinces Liberal Conference places on reeord its sense of pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the proposals of constitutional advance embodied iu tho 
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White Paper and with the efTorts that are being made in the Joint Select Committee 
to make them even more illiberal. The White Paper proposals make no real or 
substantial transfer of power to responsible Indian governments and provide no 
method whereby India might be prepared to take over the control of' the .reserved 
snbjects. The scheme is permeated, with distrust of Indians and Indian capacity 
and is overloaded with safeguards both at the centre and in the provinces which 
are much more in the interests of England than of India. The proposals in their 
present form wiU neither satisfy Indian opinion nor bring about any •. improvement 
in the political situation. 

(b) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme which, while meeting. the 

immediate demands and requireraenta of India, does , . also provide for automatic 
development to full responsibility and equality of status with the Dominions within 
a short period fixed in the statute itself will satisfy Indian national aspirations or 
allay political discontent. . _ 

(c) This Conference adheres to the following resolution of tjib.lhst session of 
the National Liberal Federation : 

Intkoddctory 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sensd of profound dis- 

appointment at the ‘Pcoposala of Indian Constitutional Reform’ embodied ih the 
White Paper of March, 1933. The proposals, do not advance India to the. status 
of a Dominion and nowhere is there even a mention of this as the objective. They 
are overweighted by safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians and 
which are not only ‘demonstrably in the interests of India during a transitional 
period,’ but are much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. These prop’o; 
sals make no real and substantial transference of power to responsible Indian 
Government. ’ , 

Dominion Status 

(B) The Federation desire to make it clear once again that ho sebemo of jro- 
forms can meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian national aspirations or allay 
potillcal discontent which does not confer the full status and power of a domi- 
nion on India within a short period fixed by statute. 

All-India Federation 

(0) <i) The Federation is strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms, 
equitablo to both British India and tho Indian States and on lines consiatont with 
reBponBible government, and appeals to the Euling Princes and the British-. Govern- 
ment to take all steps necessary to bring this about without avoidable delay ' and 
almost synchronously with the reform of provincial government. 

(ii) The Federation cannot approve of the conditions laid down as precedent 
to the inauguration of the Federation ns they mako for undue delay, and nra 
neither necessary nor reasonable. It does not accept the prior establishment and 
successful functioning of a reserve bank ns an essential condition of federation 
and responsible government. And it disapproves still more of the further stipula- 
lion lhnt general, financml, economic and political conditions” must' bo favourable; 
.Ln 1 ‘^Federntio.n urges that tho All-Indin Federal constitution 

indispensable preliminary arrangements nro 

by BriulTaS b’'o'necessary"'’"''‘‘"““"'’’ 

wbntplp/?hpv^mnl'''i,n file rights of pnrnmountcy of tho Crown, 

be, should continue to be exercised by the Governor-General 
and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in tho White Paper. • 

Fundamental Rigiits 

fcdeml citi2™Ihto’'nmU Jriu of fundamental rights of 
Snld bo'a^part’^i.f’tE!. Co^ members of tho All-India Fe/eration 

Responsible Govt, for British India 

the inauguration _ of All-India redernlion should not 


matotialize orb?Ldnfv°lin^^»'!i .of All-India Federnlion should n 

British India concurrently ^ responsible central government fi 

effectuation of AU-India I^edcradon Ttho^'^ltet TtHheS^^^ 
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PEOCSEEDINGS & EESOLUHONS 

Control teom Englanp 

(F) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of 
the India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Govern- 
ments in India by his Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian legislatures for the period of 
transition and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for- Dominion affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form aud for whatever purposes. 

Powers of Governors and Governor-General 

(G) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of govern- 
ment, central and provincial, special powers under various names — powers financial, 
legislative and administrative— as being the negation of constitutional government. 
While agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection in the 
new constitution, the Federation is of the opinion that these proposals if carried into 
effect will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Defence ~ 

(H) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General, 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the While Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It strongly 
disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete transfer 
of the army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation further urges that his Majesty’s Government should immedi- 
ately frame schemes for the nationalization of the army within a period of twenty 
years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a view to 
their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the replacement 
of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers by Indian King’B_ commissioned officers should 
be postponed till the present British officers in the Indian army have been replaced 
by Indian King’s commissioned officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that reernitment to the Indian Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years 
by a committee of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General 
and of members elected by the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of 
the Governor-General without a vote of the legislature, which however shall have 
the right of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to be voted by 
the Legislative Assembly. But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier the- Governor- 
General should be empowered to declare a state of emergency and of appropriating 
supply to meet it without prior reference to the Legislatures. But he should report 
his action to it and it should have the right of discussing it. 

Federal Legislature 

(1) While the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is stro gly 
of opinion that 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 as recommended by the Lothian 
Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. 

(ii) There should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the 
Governor-General ; 

(iii) All the members of the Assembly should be directly elected representatives 
from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the case 
of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period ; 

(iv) The responsibility of the Government should be to the Assembly and not 
to both houses assembled in joint session : 

tv) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the success of the motion 
of no-confidence. 

32 
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(vi) Tho representatives of the States should have no right of participation 
by _ speech or_ vote in the discussion and the decision of subjects affecting British 
India alone, including motions of no-confidence arising out of British Indian 
subjects ; 

/vii) The Council of State should have a right of considering demands for 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should bo limited 
as that of tho House of Lords under tho Parliament Act of 1911 : 

(viii) The Governor-General should have tho power of recommending that any 
bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or should not be proceed- 
ed with or of certi^ing any bill so ns to make it a law without the consent of 


both houses of the Legislature, and 

(ix) The Governor-General should not have tho power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for grant when it has been refused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly, 

Financui, 

(.T) (i) The Federation, fully concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibi- 
“I'nisfcr, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in tho 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duly of raising 
revenue, reserve large and excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General 
bulk'of it ^ reduce fllinisters to a position of powerlessness in tho disposal of tho 

Safeguards 

Federation records its deliberate conviction that tho proposed financial 
imnecessary and objectionable and that the Government and 
should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside tho 
region of reserved subjects as Dominion governments and legislatures. 

COJUtERCUL DlSCRnnsATION 

favour of any needless and vexatious 
with Tndin ° 0^ British nationals doing, or seeking to do business 

minatinn nn’ White Paper proposals against commercial discri-. 
of the government and legislature, in largo part, 

such sten? ^ I®® J® ^rom time to time 

tho interests administrative, ns may in their judgment bo required in 

1 Indian trade and industrial development. 

be p^iven fn FcdernHon_ must object to the power proposed to 

in ^the enhcrc discharge of his rcBponsibilities 

Government. external relations, to ovcr-ridc the will of tho legislatures of the 

Statutory BAirAYAy AuTnoRiry 

replace "the u^aent^KViIwn^^R creation of Btntntory railway authority to 

sits ''fflTisinfsIf i^7*' ^ s”"" 

pr.™i.„ I. J StSlM” r Sp.iteT f.!”'' " 

'Tu n' 1 . . Supreme Courts 

(M) 1“° federation is of opinion, 

fiil ??«nitbo?thbfcS"on!^Snd 

British India sho^u?d’be°ma1e^n"tfe®ConS^^ ® ^®' 

(N) Tiic *• Qovernmest Transitory Poivers 

constitution of the central" eovcrnmpnF^P'ttf^ -®^ White Paper relating to tho 
provincial antonomy' and of^a between the introdnclion of 

n^ and unacceptable as the no Rovernraent to bo wholly reaction- 

‘he present, higVyuVsatLtera^r^^^^^^^ ^°^®® 
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Pkovincial Autonomy 

(0) The Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
so-called ‘provincial autonomy’ as outlined in the White Paper in view of the exten- 
sive special powers proposed to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of 
finance, legislation and administration and it objects to them without the least hesi- 
tation. 


CojtMUNAL Electorates 

(P) The Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation for the 
time being of such electorates not only as between Hindus and Mahomedans but 
also between different classes of the Hindus themselves under arrangements proposed 
for the new Constitution. This Federation reafiSrms the opinion that equitable re- 
presentation of important minorities will best be secured by reservation of seats with 
reasonable weightage wherever necessary in joint electorates. 


Women’s Franchise 

(Q) (i) The Federation protests against the modifications for the worse made by 
his Majesty’s Government in the Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women’s franchise. 


Women and Communal Electorates 
(ii) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous' objection of Indian 
women’s organizations to the forcing of women into communal electorates against 
their clearly expressed wishes. 


The Services 

(E) (i) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 
tionable proposals of his Majesty’s Government regarding_ the Services, _ proposals 
contrary in the main to the recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the 
First Eound Table Conference and never placed before any of the three conferences 
for consideration. These proposals would in the opinion of the Federation reduce 
provincial autonomy and responsible government to a mockery, and should be aban- 
doned if the coming Constitution is to have of chance of success. 

(ii) As recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of the First Eound Table 
Conference, the recruitment and control and determining the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must in future be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of present 
incumbents ; and recruitments of the Indian Civil (Service should not be made for 
judicial offices, and no such offices should anywhere be reserved for officers of 
that service. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

(S) 'The Constitution Act should vest in the future legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

Conclusion 

(T) In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation of India deems it its duty 
to record its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals as they stand can- 
not possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will 
far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, aggravate the present unhappy 
condition, further alienate opinion from the Government and greatly intensify the 
present acute and wide-spread diEcontent. A generous and far-reaching measures of 
real reform on the line of Dominion Constitutions which will make India an equal 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations will t alone, meet India’s require- 
ments and satisfy the national self-respect of the people of India, 
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Reseeve Bank Bile 

Dr. D. L. Duhey, professor in Meerut College, next moved the following 
resolution 

(a) The U. P. Liberal Conference urges the members of the Central Legislature 

to strive by every means in their power to bring about such changes in the provi- 
sions of the Reserve Bank Bill as will ensure a real and effective Indian control 
over the Indian Reserve Bank. . 

(b) This Conference specially urges the following points for the consideration 01 
the select committee on the Reserve Bank Bill : — 

(i) Reduction in value of the shares from Rs. 5C0 to Rs. 100 so that there 

may bo a wider distribution of shares ; , . . t. 

(ii) A substantial increase in the number of members of the Local Board which 
will elect the members of the Board of Directors ; 

(iii) Appointment of nominated Directors and the Governor— to be made by the 

Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government which will take into 
consideration the recommendations of the Board of Directors with regard to the 
appointment of the Governor. _ _ - 

(c) This Conference disapproves of the liberal terms which have been proposed 
to be granted to the Imperial Bank for a further period of 25 years and thinks 
that the concessions will jeopardize the growth of inaigenous Joint Bank in India. 

The resoultion was seconded by Mr. P, L. Jaitly (Allahabad) and adopted. 

Ageicultueal Indebtedness 

Rao Raja Rat Bahadur Pandil Sham Behari Misra (Lucknow) moved : — 

(a) While welcoming the effect which are being made for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness in the United Provinces, this Conference is of opinion that the bills 
now before the Legislative Council will not achieve the object aimed at but rnay 
make the position of landholder and tenants even worse than it is unless further 
measures are introduced with the least possible delay to enable them to obtain . 
credit on reasonable terras. 

(b) Further this conference strongly urges the introduction without delay of a 
scheme for the settlement of the debts of agriculturists on lines set forth by Mr. 
Gokbalo in the Indian Legislative Council in 1906 and also an adequate reduction 
of rent and revenue rendered the more necessary by the changed economic condi- 
t ons which have affected landlords and tenants with special severity. 

The resolution was seconded by Munahi Oaiadhar Prasad, (Allahabad). Before 
putting the resolution to the Conference the president said that Rai Rajeswar Bali who 
was to have proposed this resolution bad unfortunately to leave on account of 
unavoidable causes, but Rai Rojeshwar Bali had authorized him to mention to them 
on his behalf that the resolution had his heartiest support. The resolution was then 
adopted. 


UNTODCHAUnjTY 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh, (Rae Bareli), next moved : — 

(.a) This Conference accords its wholc-he.artcd support to the movement for the 
uplift of the Harijans and removal of unlouchability inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and calls upon the people to do everything in their power for the complete 
success of this nation-wide effort. 

(b) This Conference protests against the failure of the Government of the United 
Provinces to help the U. P. Board of the Servants of Untouchables Society and 
against their attempts' to weaken for political tensonB, the movement for bringing 
about concord belwiTen the Harijans and the higher caste Hindus. 

_(cj This Conference accords its opproval to the principles underlying the I^iS' 
lativo measnres on Behalf of the depressed classes which are now before the Indian 
Legislature. 

The resolution was seconded by Pandit Parmeshnar Naih Sapru (Fystabad) and 
adopted. The Session then adjourned. 



The Maharashtra Democratic Swaraj Party 

The following otatement was issued by Jamnadas M. Metha, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the All Maharashtra Political Conference : — 

A meeting of representative lenders and .workers from Bombay City, Suburbs 
and the districts of Thana and Kolaba was held on Wednesday the 30th. August 
to consider the present political situation in the country and to devise ways 
and means for finding a way out of the deadlock. Some leaders from Poona were 
present at the meeting, and letters of sympathy and support .were also received 
from public men from several districts of Maharashtra. The meeting was continued 
on the 9th and 16th September. At the last meeting the Berars were also represented. 

After a full, careful and prolonged discussion, it was decided that_ a political 
party to be called the Democratic Swaraj Party should be established in the first 
instance for the eleven districts of Maharastra, the Central Provinces and the 
Berars ; and that the goal of the party should be the attainment by the people of 
India of complete independence (puma swnrajya) by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. _ The party will advocate for the people of the Indian States the same form 
of political constitution and the same righta and privileges within the States terri- 
tories as might obtain with British Indian provinces. A provisional programme of 
work has been drafted. The party is to be a thorougly nationalist, non-communal 
and radical group working for the attainment of India’s freedom and although at 
present it is to be confined to Greater Maharashtra, it is intended that it should 
later on be developed into an All-India Party having similar policy and programme. 

The economic programme of the party defines the place that the peasantry and 
the working classes are to occupy in the party’s programme. There is little doubt ' 
that the programme will do the fullest justice to the masses. Although the creed 
of the party is to be identical with that of the Indian National Congress, the 
membership of the party will be open to non-Congress-men also who may be 
prepared to accept the party’s policy and programme. 

The central objective of the proposed party is to secure political power for the 
people in a free India; and the party will adopt all legitimate political methods to 
achieve that end. The preliminary meetings that were -, held have left no room for 
doubt that many leading workers in Maharashtra are thinking more or less on these 
lines ; and that the forthcoming Conference will receive the support of a large body 
of public opinion in Bombay and Greater Maharashtra. 

The formal inauguration of the party will be made during the session of this 
Conference on_ the 28th and 29th of October nest. 

The party is not to be called upon to repudiate (the principle of direct action ; 
at the same time the organisers of the conference are quite clear that in the_ exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, any resort to civil disobedience, mass or indivi- 
dual, is out of the question. 

Dkaft EcoKOJnc Peogkajime 

The following is the draft economic programme of the proposed party : 

1. The party will advocate the vesting of complete control of the Currency and 
Exchange policy of the country in the Legislature. This will include the formation 
of a Reserve Bank, which will be owned by the State and which will co-ordinate 
the Currency and Credit mechanisms for the stabilization of prices, fixity of exchange, 
extension of banking and the support of trade and industry. 

2. The party believes that free trade is the best system for the exchange of 
commodities and services between nations and nations, but as India has not been 
under a National Government for about two hundred years, and as her economic 
interests have seriously suffered by being subordinated to those of Britain, a policy 
of discriminating protection for our industries is inevitable for several years to 

' come, to make up for lost ground. Even thereafter it will not be possible to revert 
to free trade absolutely on account of the aggressive economic nationalism which 
is now the accepted policy of Governments almost all over the world ; but such 
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protection ns misht still be found necessary will bo given to the 

welfare of the workers and the interests of tho consumers as also the wider interests 

The party ^’tv'll do all that lies in its power to relievo the crushing burden of 
indebtedness which has ruind the agriculturists, and which is a result of heavy 
Innd faxes niid drive the peasantry into the arras of the usurious oatiney lender . 
Land mortgage banks, Co-operative financing and other measures calculated o 
relieve the ryots and to improve their standard of life will receive the most symp - 
thetio attention of the party. . . , , . , i 

4. The party will stand for a living wage for the industrial workers and for 
reduction in \YorkiDK hours to ensure adequate Icasure for them, A system ot - 
employment, sickness and maternity benefits together with old-age pensions . 
advocated by the party. The party will also be prepared to examine the ques ion 
of nationalisation of such industries as may be ripe for immediate nationalisation. 

6. The party believes that with adult franchise and equal opportunities for ai 
in the matter of education, the so-called untouchables will receive the full status 
of citizenship ; and every other measure that will place them on a fooling 01 per- 
fect equality with other citizens will receive the support ot this parly. 

0. The party will investigate the system of taxation now in force and Win seeK . 
BO to alter it that the incidence of taxation may become just and equitable ana tno 
liability to pay taxation may bo made proportionate to the ability to bear it. 


The Maharashtra Political Cooference 

Opening Day— Bombay, 28th October 1933 / 

A eevero indictment of tho present Congress policy was made by all 
in Bombay, on the 28lb October, at the opening of the All Maharashtra Political 
Conference called by the Democratic Swaraj party when an appeal was made to revive 
the Congress, and make it function fully. ... 

Mr. Jamnadas Mohta, chairman of the reception committee,, describeo in 
present Congress policy as a conspiracy of silence and inaction and declare 
that tho first and foremost duty of the country before its energy can m rcleasra 
into fruitful channels was to break tho spell of Mahatma Gandhi. Ho saio, 11 
necessary, they were willing to form a separate party from the Congress. 

Urging a change in tho present Congress prograrnrao, Mr, N. C?. 
the opening address, said there would be no necessity of starting new political 
parties if Congress reconsiders tho situation openly and adopts Council entry as an 
Item of its programme. Tho solution of tho present problems depended entirely , 
upon effective manipulation of the legislative machine. _ , i \T 

A young man who obtained admission ns a delegate tried to interrupt Wr. 
Jamnadas Mehta while the latter was delivering the welcome address, but the youtu 
was summarily silenced by the audience. About 200 delegates attended the Con- 
ference. , • 

Dr. liamrao Deshmukh, president, made a forceful appeal for working mo 
Councils. Ho said the Councils form and provide a training ground for the an 
of democratic government. 


Mr. Kelkor’s Opening Address 

The following is the text of Mr. N. C. Kelkdr's opening address : — _ 

Gentlemen. — Before proceeding to make my opening speech for this 
it becomes my mournful duty to refer to tho death ot Mr. Vitbalbhai Patel, me 
well-known nationalist and the first elected President of tho supreme 
Aascmbly of India. Mr. Patel, ns you all know, exchanged legal practice for P'^nuo 
life, ai an early stage of his life, and achieved great success. Ho first 
himself to pnblio notice in tho Bombay I>cgiBlativo Council, and kept up the icaa 
ho got there throughout his life as well as tho legislatures. Ho was a member 01 
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both the pre-reform Legislative Council, at Delhi, and again entered it in 1924 as a 
member of the Congress Swarajya Party, along with Pandit Motilal 'Nehru and 
some of us from the Maharashtra. In 1925 he ivas first elected President of the 
Assembly and again in 1927. In that office he proved a great bulwark to the people’s 
cause, Subtle, skilful, audacious and astute, he was regarded on both sides of the 
House as a power for good or evil ; and all the good that he did, was unquestion- 
ably to his own conntiw. He did good work ns Secretary of the Congress Deputa- 
tion in England in 1919, and since then oft and on he did quite an amount of use- 
ful foreign propaganda for India. In Bombay City, as you all know, he proved a 
very competent president of the Corporation. His last words were those of a pray- 
er for early attainment by India of her political freedom ; and I am quite sure that 
he would have enthusiastically approved of our move for this new political party, 
because he always thoroughly appreciated the use that can be made of all consti- 
tuted legal bodies, as well as illegal bodies, for the advancement of the people’s 
cause against foreign rulers. I would request you to get up in your places to show 
your respect for this great son of India, before 1 further proceed with my speech, 

I feel grateful to you for according to me the privilege of opening this Con- 
ference. I must tell you at the outset that I do not open this Conference as a 
mere ‘distinguised visitor.’ An English friend recently defined a “Distinguished 
visitor at a Political Conference” as “an extinguished politician.” But I feel I do 
not fall under any of those two categories. Neither meteoric blaze nor extinction 
is in my lino. I am an humble worker in the field of polities. And I hope to 
remain such a worker to the last day of my life. Of course, the toll demanded by 
age must be paid. A man of 62, who was continually drudged for over 37 years, 
may be allowed a little rest, a little relaxation from energetic pursuits, and a little 
diversion from the regular routine of public affairs. And for that reason I have 
joined in the Reception Committee’s request to my young and energetic friend, 
Mr. Ramarao Deshmukh, to take upon himself the onerons duties of presiding over 
this Conference. Evee in the event of the Conference fructifying in the formation 
of a new Political Party, I have decided not to take up any ofiioe in the Party, 
though I shall certainly remain^ a member of it. For whether I can or cannot 
hereafter take an active and energetic part in the affairs of any political organisa- 
tion, I hold definite views upon the present political situation in the country ; 
and I never consider skin-saving silence as the better part of political valour. In 
fact I feel oppressed by the conspiracy of silence, among our public men, that has 
suffused the political atmosphere and made it unbearable. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

The Poona Conference has come and gone (without any tangible results. The 
mass civil disobedience has been suspended under high authority ; and we all see 
how even individual civil disobedience has faired. Desperate endeavours are being 
made in private to keep up the trial of the Civil Disobedience Movement blazing up 
however dimly. And one must appreciate the handful of men, who conscientiously 
and cheerfully vindicate their personal loyalty to leaders, by going to jail in the 
name of the civil disobedience movement for the simple reason that they — the 
leaders— still keep on giving empty blessings to it, and wishing it a vicarious suc- 
cess. But the eurtain was practically rung down on the movements by the hands 
of the Dictators of the Congress, ns the mass of the people in the country were 
terrorised by the repressive measures of Government which were runnilig a para- 
llel course with civil disobedience movement. It was certainly the best part of 
wisdom, therefore, on their part, to call off the mass movement. And ns for stray 
individuals, going in for the movement, they naturally do not count, when the big 
question is considered as to what political activity may be taken np in hand by 
the people at large in the place of the civil disobedience movement. 

Nature does not favour a vaccum in politics as much as in the special element. 
I can appreciate the spirit of non-co-operation which can be made really effective. 
But the only way to make it effective now is through the elector himself. A new 
potential entity is being created in Indian political life in the form and shape of an 
eelotor. And ns you cannot annihilate him for practical purposes, the next best way 
is to use him for carrying out all your wise and patriotic designs. The elector is, 
the Government seemed to think, a new sword that is being forced by Parliament 
to slaughter the present leaders of political thought in India. But if Government 
find the steel for the sword, let us find the chemical solution which will give it the 
proper ago and temper we want. With an extensively widened franchise, the future 
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eleotor is going to closely approsimate to the elemental or fundamental man in the 
country, on ■whom you have got to rely on all your political activity, whether of 
the constructive or destructive kind. Was not this the fellow-countryman on whom 
you depended when you plumped for Non-co-peratjon and civil disobedience I 
And if at the end of twenty months’ battle you have discovered that the masses 
have been terrorised, and if for that reason you have deliberately called off Mass 
Civil Disobedience, what new work are you now going to give them in the political 

Indeed, we have taught ourselves to create new political values in “Khaddar”, and 
removal of untouchability etc. But it would not be wise to esnggerate their import- 
ance towards a work-a-day political life. 

Need foe Woek in Legisdatdees 

With the Civil Disobedience Movement, left open only for very select individuals, 
who may bo sufficiently advanced in the Yogic way of stern discipline, selflessness, 
and mental obliviousness of the objective world, what work are you going to get 
out of the masses whom you have released from that onerous obligation 7 The 
work of producing Khaddar and the removal of Untouchability are surely enough to 
take uj) either the whole of their time or the whole of their energy. Also they have 
other political problems on hand. They want land credit banks in order to be freed 
from indebtedness. They want practical industrial and free and compulsory educa- 
tion. They want amelioration of the lot and economic condition of the peasant 
and worker. They want things to he made helpful to the indigenous producer by 
an equitable fixation of the ratio of their rupee to gold which alone counts in inter- 
national economic transactions. They want taxation to be reinvestigated and its 
incidence to be equitably adjusted as between the richer and the poorer classes. 
They want military education. But sparing you a tedious repetition of the nume- 
rous common places of the present political problem, I would, simply ask you 
whether you can seriously tell me, that a solution of these problems, which depends 
entirely upon an effective manipulation of the legislative machine, can bo obtained 
only by a more intensive education of the people, in Non-co-operation, which 
means ns at present only a sullen static aloofness from the political machine? The 
machine will work you, encompass yon, and crush you, if you do not make a move 
rather to grasp it and at least obstruct its injurious' working, even if you could 
not effectively control it. It is unwise to leave h Motor unattendett in the 
road, with its Engine in operation, though the brakes may .seem to be put 
on. The brakes often fail. And if the Motor starts the best way is to jump into 
it and take the wheel in your hands for ail it may be worth. I know it will be 
said, on the other side, that the new reforms will not allow you to freely use the 
wheel. But the rcprcBcnfatives of the electors, invited to come and sit by the side 
of the official driver, could obstruct, if so .determined, and interfere so as to prevent 
injury being done to their interests, if they could not positively control the entire 

working of the wheel. Definite lend hna been given under vcty»high nuthority for 
constructive work being token up as a substitute for Civil disobedience. There is 
absolutely no difference of opinion as to some of the well-recognised items of the 
constructive programme. The only debated question seems to be whether Ccuncil- 
^try may be legitirantely or vnlidly regarded as also part of tho Bamc progranune. 
This^ matter alone Bcenis to' cause trouble. And there would be no nccesclty of 
Btarting new political parties if our friends of tho Congress reconsider the situation 
on^co more, and openly adopt Council entry as an item of their own progratnme, 
Inat would bo the surest way to rally all old Congress-raen under the banner of 
the Confess once more, as' of old. ^ But unfortunately the revealed world with a 
capital W. of one Dictator in the high chancellory of the Congress, quite unnecessarily 
mentioned, in statement, of his, Council entry alone for specific condemnation j as 
if that was a mortal enemy of the country. Swan-songs should not bo animated 
by finch preferential hatred. They should end in h prayer for “Peace on earth and 
goodwill to all mankind. This special dispensation of condemnation of Councihentry 
wula not, by any means, put any premium upon the continuation of the Civil 
Difiob^iencc Movement. Nor was it remembered that tho Temple Entry Bill, now 
sent lor circulation for electing public opinion, is coming back into tho Central 
iiCgiBiaturc, as boonac-rnng upon the bead of those very people who enthusinsticaHy 
"I Legi^ative Councils to perdition. It is a fine irony certaintly to try to 
obtain a Temple-Entry Bill for the Untouchables through Legislatures which ftto 
themficlvea to remam Untouchables I One wonders which is the really lucid intervali 
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whether the one in which use is so sought to be made of Councils, or the one in 
which they are declared anathema I 

How anxiously I long for the day when our friends on the other side will giro 
up this specially cultivated but most irrational hatred of the Councils I In the 
race for the call for Democracy, the Congress hsis gone headlong even for_ adult 
suffrage I That full dose of Democracy will be long in coming. But the first instal- 
ment is near at hand. The new elector is already being formed and fashioned. He 
will be at least 14 p. c. of the population. And the Congress must make up its 
mind, once for all, that whatever it wants the country to do, by way of political 
work and movement and agitation, must be obtained through and at the hands of 
the new electorate. You may aspire to set yourself up as their _ guide, friend and 
philosopher. But the actual dispensation will be a matter for ‘his’ seal and signa- 
ture. You might train him to effectively use his ivotc for all that rnay conduce to 
his national welfare. Even if you want the reforms to be scrapped, it is the elector 
alone who may do it. But one touch of common vital interest makes the whole 
world kin. Some of you have disclosed the vulnerable heel of the Congress Achilles, 
in falling to resist the temptation to take the untouchability propaganda right up to 
and into the Legislatures. 5fou would, therefore, be well advised to think twice be- 
fore you repeat this mistake of declaring Conncil-boycott_ a second time. The pea- 
sant, worker, agriculturist and the youth leaguer will simply laugh at you and call 
you a hypocrite for your pains. 

Work Before the Conference 

Now I shall turn to the work before this Conference. 

It is ns well for any body to openly declare one’s views when there is orienta- 
tion of new work, and a new programme. I would, therefore, state as follows, for 
myself and in my individual capacity. 

(1) The ideal stated in the first article of the creed, which I have signed along 
with the other members of this Conference, is of course the ultimate ideal. It does 
not mean an immediate ideal or goal. For, the word immediate and the word goal 
or ideal are self-contradictory terms. Nothing can conceivably be more ultimate, from 
one aspect, than Independence for a people considered as a political State. But the 
‘ultimate’ will never be reached in respect of good government, ns we see in the 
case of Nations who have already achieved absolute Independence. Universal history 
tells us how certain stages are necessary in the realisation of ultimate ideal in 
politics. 

All political parties, including the Congress, I venture to think, are for the pre- 
sent unanimous in holding the view that it is through a Parliamentary Statute in 
the first instance, at any rate, that they expect to obtain whatever they regard ns 
an adequate measure of the political reforms to start with. The idea of getting the 
needed advance in political status and liberty, through a Parliamentary statute, 
necessarily means that what you will get by that Parliamentary statute will not be 
the absolute independence that you aspire after. A high Congress authority has 
made himself responsible for accepting substance of independence to start with, if 
it can be obtained ns a matter of a treaty from the Parliament. This means that 
the ideal will have to pass through certain progressive stages of which, however, 
India legitimately claims herself to be the judge and not British Government. 
The Dominion Status, ns contained in the Westminister Statute, may, therefore, bo 
openly stated as something which we immediately claim, but which is not techni- 
cally complete independence. Countries like Ireland or Egypt are already practically 
on the eve of independence and are struggling for the severance Of the ties which 
bind them to England. England, on the other hand, has made it cle.ar to her colo- 
nies that they can claim to be independent at any moment, provided that they re- 
main as friends and co-workers ; and India on her port can certainly assure Eng- 
land that she too would, as Mahatma Gandhi says, like to remain a good friend 
of England and co-operate with her in realising the world-welfare, provided England 
make no trouble about India ultimately getting independence like the colonies, 

(2) As regards the constructive programme I have all along co-operated, and 
will all along co-operate, with other Congressmen in the same. And I believe 
that if a new Party is to be formed it will certainly include well recognised 'items 
of the work in its programme though it will of course reserve to itself the right to 
use those methods alone of carrying out the work as the Party may decide upon. 
Specifically I may mention that though I stand whole-heartedly for the removal 
of untouchability in all its aspects, I am against coercing the orthodox classes by 

33 
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Lcgislallon for this purpose. I am a nationalist by inslinct and tempo rament, and I 
nope that even the orthodox community can be won over by persuasion to do what 
IS necessary. 

Conflict of Glass Interests 

(3) With regard to the conflict of olnss-intcrests, I would lite to state in general 
terms tnat i have no fads in hand, and do not hold any exclusively class-conscious 
views. All classes, now built upon an economic or political basis, are the results of 
natural evomtion of factors and processes in operation during the last so many 
centuries. But, of course, they cannot resist the commanding call of the country for 
change, either in their status or in the grip of their interests over other classes. But, 
7-**' ° principle of an equitable reconciliation of what may appear to bo 

interests in any problem. The loss of ecomomio interests, if forced or 
Rntinn°^nm7nn°(Pf°f Bociety at large, can be made up by economic compen- 

■'*1 equitable adjustment between different class interests 
may legitimately become a subject for legislation. 

Tini-tiion Congress will not so soon be called upon to become a proclaimed 

^ not Start the process of disintegration ^ by 

particular interests, economic and political. I think, it is 
hand b^nre workable measure of political power in 

in the mcanwhUn extreme measures of social legislation, though 

taken nn ^ of reconciling conflict of interests should be seriously 

oneratioif should Congress, and the maximum amount of help and co- 

srt,fr%hi\'Sfh^ ''•••“ '» '*« "“‘■j :»• 

ticatnhiloS,nhv^ftL„r.^®‘S‘®‘ My principle of pbli- 
to actual and Meliorism. I attach greater importance 

to cxJMrienee, and ideals based on them, rather than any a priori principles, , 

people Perhaps 

powers nnfM?frr|i=“/f adequate scope or suitable setting for the 

political leaders wlfn°nri^B^77®’ presentation or propaganda by 

fs after alT the >>7 some particular idea. But ^Honesty- 

matter whether with^vnnr bn7sof ’r- opuhon. It is-absolutely a secondary 

The ^ero^ view eisnbnTr S^ 

viz., that he is nrSamrl in Vf number of occaeione is ^ well-known 

minority of one ^But i.® standby his principles, in the 

having quite a Inriro nnmW nf *“ ‘“9/ ^ Batisfaotioh of 

na^ng quite a largo number of people on my side who hold and appreciate my 

TflE Democratic Bwarajya Party 

National ^’Congres "^Imd ^''tho” nroLeetTvo'^^ about the relations between the Indian 
into existence.^ You may of coSJse^akn « it 

views. I have been a me’tnlipr of th’n^o ns strictly ray own personal 

the CongrS For some years T ^ «tfll a member of 

Congress Committee and a m^ember of Sia Antin', Maharashtra Provincial 
till 1930. I was a member of tl,p wLi • Congress Committee from 1917 

years. In 1930 I w“rcafLl unnn Committee itself for some three or four 

well as the All-India Committee bv th^ifoonJ?^ membership of the Provincial ns 
reason that 1 was TmeS'of t?e iegmlZ^rr 

since 1919. Two^ofShrae wer^mrdra^w ^ lu three political parties 

called itself the CongrcsTD^moSc PnT/v Congress The party of 1919 
Swarajya Parly, Tffe party of i9?r7oooM^' Ju® P’W'ty 1924 was the Congress 
Party lor the kson that the coud^lono^f ?”• “ "Congre.s” EesponsViSt 

not insisted upon persons ioininir .t“® Congress' waS 

dition, however was insisiafi HrSn ■ * the Bombay city area, xho con- 

in that party HI 

Ans see that the word Cnnorps'lf Po^hay Presidency. Yon will 

Party, only ng a matter oF ^ n *^0 Kesponsivist 

prove IS that 95 p. c. of members of evnn”! f ””'1 iogmal consideration. And I can 
‘ But now other considerations havp^nt?nn^’'^/'??’^.l of the Congress, 

rally dissuade certain persons from avowinc timt ^thn P“iyn will • natu- 

yowiog that they arc members of the Congress 
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bodies which are declared illegal. (2) During the last seven years many young 
men have entered into public life. They were never before members of the Con- 
gress ; nor can you reasonably expect to ask these friends to become formal mem- 
bers of the Congress under the present conditions, simply for joining the party. 
Are we to reject these new recruits to political life? (3) It is all very well to say 
that one may wait and work within the Congress and obtain a majority for Council 
entry, but should not raise the standard of revolt against the Congress by forming 
a party of which a non-Congressman may not be a member 1 But in the first 
placb most of the Congress bodies are extinct, and the question whether the Con- 
gress itself exists or not for practical purposes is a moot question worthy of the 
Indian Naiyat/ilcas or the School men who seriously debated the number of angels 
that could dance upon the point of a needle. And lastly, to speak frankly, I have 
wholly despaired of the high Pontiff of non-co-operation changing his views about 
Council-entry. A leopard may sooner change his spots than the Mahatma his 
views in this respect. As for his followers there are two classes. One class agrees 
with him in sincerely believing in the futility of the Council work. But the other 
class, though agreeing with us on the other side on the Council question, will not 
themselves make a move in the Congress or even make a declaration of their sin- 
cere views on the Council question merely out of sentimental regard for their 
loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, as for myself, Mr. Gandhi chafes me, whenever I meet 
him, as being his enemy. I reply that a lesser role satisfies -.me. I am nothing 
more than his political opponent. I never owned or professed any personal loyalty 
to him at any time, though of course I have a certam measnre of regard for his 
non-political qualities, which however do not make him commit some of his 
famous irrational acts. Then the only question remains about any specific loyalty 
to my principles about Council-entry and my general loyalty to the Congress, 
which I still consider as the premier political body in the country. But if driven 
uncharitably to make a last choice between the two loyalties, I would chose the 
one to my principles. This catchword or idea about loyalty to the Congress can 
be easily run to death. Then, again, it looks likely that, if the Congress is not 
already dead it may soon meet with that lamentable fate, if certain clouds of 
economic programmes that are now being formed in the U. P. are pushed on in 
the name of the Congress, to the point of an open class-war. 

CONCLUBION 

I have dwelt at length on the point of my relations with the Congress, simply 
because a clear statement of ray views is, in my own opinion, necessary at this 
time. But I shall conclude with this assurance that when the ordinances are With- 
drawn and the Congress Committees are legally rehabilitated, 1 shall bo the first 
to suggest to the new party that it may then revise the conditions of its member- 
ship and make the membership of the Congress a condition of the membership 
of the party itself, which need not be insisted upon at the present moment for 
obvious reasons. With these words I declare that the conference is opened, 
and remtest the chairman, of the Reception Committee to proceed to the election 
of the President of the Conference. 

~ The Preeidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference, Mr. Brahviinwadi Eamarao Deshmukh, Minister, 
Central Provinces, entered at the outset a vigorous defence of starting a new party. 
To contemplate a new party, it was not to deny the services of those who 
had made unparalleled sacrifices, in the motherland’s cause nor was it dcnj'ing 
Mahatma Gandhi the position he h.ad carved for himself in Indian politics. 

The speaker next dwelt with council-pnlry. The boycott of councils left a very 
important strategic position on the fighting front in the hands of the enemy to bo 
exploited against us in. the recent fight and that policy was a serious blunder. Let 
us, however, hope that now at least all such talk about councils was really the 
history of the past. Though Ireland was hardly dny parallel to India’s case, yet 
jDc Valera’s efibrts should open their eyes if our constitution was going to fall 
far short of the Irish constitution in the future. For those who intended to work 
it, it did not promise to bo all a path of roses. The Governor’s’power in tbo 
provinces would give rise to constant friction, necessitating perhaps obstruction, or 
some kind of direct action with a view fo_ rendering them harmless. Unless you 
have the necessary type of men as Ministers to enable you to take such action, 
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Governor’s powers mnst continue to bo real and effective. 

the new constitution, the resistance o£ objectionable 9^ Boycott at 

without micht conceivably be found to bo a necessity at nny s a^ . -^—nrfuT 
" a “unclure wSd ^only leave . the field open for exploitation by powerful 

Governors which the new constitution intends to set ■n'.^„-nt5nn of the tvno 

ReferrinK to Federation, the speaker said^ho did. not I'ke ^deration ^ the type 

contemplated in the constitution which, in his opinion, ° ^ concep- 

CJiiremely danRcrous to the development of India as a not'on. Its ba i P 

tion was opposed to the idea of Indian unity. He „„i.c(i the 

form of Government. He nest criticised the Communa .Award and asked me 
House carefully to consider the Programme which the I^<=ception Committee wo 
place before them and make it suitable for the development of this nucleus mt 
All-India Parly with an All-India programme. 


The Centra! Sikh League ^ Khalsa Durbar 


A joint session of the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh 
Lahore on the 14lh. October 1933 under the presidency of Master lara e^rngn. 

■Welcoming the delegates, Sardar Mangal Singh, referring to. the White aper 
scheme, said that it might be anything else but it was neither n 
responsible government. He declared that the Bikhs would .never P 

any system of government which was not based on truly "“tionalist a 
communal principles. That did not, however, mean that they were not. prepa 
any rcasonamo compromise. . , ^-mmiini- 

Snrdar Mangal Singh suggested a national pact ibetwcen the different c 
tics under whiii all local bodies, legislatures. Cabinets and the, J'^^iipplnra- 

inanncd purely on a national and non-comainnal basis. There sbould be a u 
tion of fundamental rights. Constitutional and cultural safeguards Bh™'^ ^ 

Tided in the constitution. For the protection of all. minorities, there sno 
uniform formula throughout the country, such as reservation of seals in mo a 
slaturcs on the basis of population of voting strength, whichever was , i,i 

the community, with the right to contest additional seats fnr .all minoriue 
formed less liinn twenty-five per cent of the population. This i.n 

joint electorates and for a limited period only. The franchise question ^9°“ “ ^ 
considered on its merits, and should not bo linked with any other consmcration. 

Bardar Mangal Singh suggested improvements of the cducaiional ana econo 
conditions of the masses, the strengthening of their organisation to ca^ ot * . 
effective agitation to get the White Paper constitution, including the p" 
Award, materially improved, the securing of signatures to strengthen 

the initiation of widespread anti-untouchnbiiify campaign and. the carrying on 

effective propimanda in favour of Swadeshi and Kbaddar and .against liquor. 

Sardar Mangal Singh asked the release of political priBoncrs convictca in 
Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1914-15. 


The Presidenllol Address 

In his' Presidential address Master Tara Singh criticising Hic 'Whito 
proposals, said (hat they wanted liberty and no mere 'advance’ would do. UC . 
even prepared to agree to some of the safeguards in a modified form, but it sno 
be left entirely to them to assume powers which might bo at present reserveu 
the hands of the Governor-General. ... , 

Master Tara Singh added that while the hast Reforms gave recognition to comm • 
nalism, the new reforms scheme proposed to give a statutory majority to .1 ^ nt 

The only solution possible, Mnstot Tara Singh continiicih was the abolition 
communal ec.ats in legislative bodies altogether throughout India. , 

Criticising the proposed communal scltlcmcnl, Master Tara Singh said tuai 
gave Muslims a statutory majority in the Punjab Legislative Council and also i 

the register of voters, and was thus doubly harmful. He requested the UongreeB 
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to make a bid for the abolition of commanal reservation of seats in the legislative 
bodies. The Sikhs would solidly stand behind the Congress. 

Master Tara Singh observed that collection of funds, enlistment of volunteers 
and removal of untouchability, were the right sort of preparation for their work. 

Finally, Master Tara Singh referred to the proposed Act to safeguard the Indian 
Princes and asked what steps the Indian Government had taken to defend its sub- 
ject from the ‘intrigues’ of the Indian Princes, 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day, 15th. October 1933 , 

That the only way to democratic swaraj is through the abolition of communal 
representation in the various legislatures of the country, was the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session ot the Kbalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League this 
afternoon. 

The resolution, which was moved by Sardar Barnam Singh, further stated that 
as a mutual communal settlement had at present become difficult on account of the 
unjust and iniquitous decision of the British Government, the conference, reserving 
the right to put forward the Sikh demands advocated by the Central Sikh League 
when and if it becomes necessary, recommends to Pauths the abolition of communal 
representation, as the most appropriate and effective means of fighting the Com- 
munal Award and of establishing democratic Swaraj in the country. 

The Conference further declared that the Sikhs will not submit to any constitution 
based on the Communal Award, 

Other Eesolutioxb 

By another resolution, the Conference declared that no constitution-making could 
bo achieved under the “regime of ordinances and repression” and urged the Govern- 
ment to call a halt to the experiment and to explore avenues of reconciliation with 
the Congress and thereby rise to the height of true statesmanship. 

Another resolution recommended to the Khalsa Durbar to arrange for a referen- 
dum to focus the attention of the Khalsa on the mischievous character of the Com- 
munal Award. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the deaths of Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J. M, 
Sen Gupta and Baba Chohar Singh was .also passed. 

The Sikhs were called upon to eradicate the evil of untouchability and the Go- 
vernment were urged to release prisoners sentenced in the 1914-15 Punjab ‘Conspi- 
racy’ cases. 


Opening Day — Calcutta, 13 th. August 1933 


The need for the establishment of belter relations between landlords and tenants 
in the interest of the future prosperity of the province, was urged by the Maharaja- 
dhiraia Bahadur of Burdwan, presiding over the All-Bengal Landholders’ Confer- 
ence held at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta on. the 13th. Augujt 
1933. In the course of his speech, the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur said: — 

“Let me tell you without hesitation that you must follow up the demands which 
yon asked me to put forward before the Joint Select Committee w'ith regard to the 
infallibility of the permanent settlement and its finding a place in the new statute, 
ns well as, with regard to your proper and adequate representation in both the pro- 
posed Upper and Lower Chambers of your own presidency, not to speak of the 
other rights and privileges which we have enjoyed since the advent of British rule. 
Whilst I make no secret of the fact that the deputation of land-holders from all 
parts of India that appeared as witnesses before the Joint Select Committee, and of 
which 1 was by common consent and courtesy appointed the spokesman left a good 
impression on its hearers, unless you follow up what little we were able to achieve 
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when representing your case. Unless you stand up for your rights at this ^oat 
critical juncture in the history of India, you will, I am sure, bo left behind. What 
is more, living as I have done and will have to Qo for some time yet. to come, m 
a democratic country like England, one cannot be blind to tho fact that inspito of 
the position of landlords and tenants being very different in the British isles to 
what prevails in this country, there is much more cohesion and good fellowship 
between the farmers and their feudal lords, or in other words between landholders 
and tenants in that country, than has been the case in India. 

It is true that in spite of the many efforts of the Congress party and those who 
have advocated the no-rent campaign that we have up to now been able to maintain 
a fairly good relationship between landholders and tenants. But times are coming 
when It will be most difficult to maintain this position unless the landlords in this 
country, especially, in an agricultural province like Bengal, realise that the tenants 
c.ause is their cause and that their cause is that of the tenants ; in other words, 
unless, you are able to build up a landlord and tenant party in Bengal, a party 
which stands for agriculture, which stands for the rights and privileges of all kinds 
of holdings, beginning from that of an under-raiyat to that of a great landholder, 
wo shall all be in the stew. 

It is no good denying the fact that we arc no favourites with a number of Bri- 
tish officials in this country who lay at our doors many charges of which we have 
not been guilty of. On the other hand, it is true that some of us at any rate have 
not always been wise in the management of our estates and have not always been 
as dutiful to our tenants as we ought to have been. In c.onsequence, not only have 
we in future got to cut our coats according to the cloth available but, what is so 
very important, realise that with the growing political awakening in the country, the 
increased desire to assert for one’s rights and privileges the tenants ns a ' class arc 
bimnd to become more and more powerful and vocal in their demands. That is 
why, I want you all to seriously consider not only the desirability of having at 
every district headquarters well organised associations which will bo in close touch 
with bodies like the British Indian Association and tbe Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation, but to organize at every centre an agricultural party in which there will bo 
landlords and tenants with equal powers of voting, so that, in the future legislatures, 
tenancy l^islalion may come up through the combined efforts of landlords and te- 
nants, and not from a bureaucratic Government appearing as the champion of the 
tfioants, ns against so-called rapaciousness of landlords but in practice creatjng more 
ill-feeling between landlords and tenants than is to be desired in modern' tjmes and 
indirectly encouraging sub-infudation, fractionization, free transfer ,etc., which lean 
to usury and penury, not to speak of the increase in volume and cost of liti- 
gation. 

. .1 think I have said enough on_ tho subject to try and convince you how essential 
it 18 in the future for better relationship between landlords and tenants and to make 
secure the permanent settlement, a very mixed blessing for mo personally, to give 
permanent interest to your tenants in tho land, so that they may look upon it as 
a boon and not a course. 


Poona Pact 

As the president of tho reception committee has already dealt at length with 
regard to the disadvantage that the caste Hindu has been placed in by what is now 
Poona Pact, I shall not go into that question at any . length. But 
umist however so-much wc may feel upon the arbitrariness of the communal award, 
wo must put on our shoulders to the wheel and get to that stage when tho Slaho- 
medans in this province must come to the one and only conclusion that to build up 
India ns a nation, they must sooner or later pool their fortunes with tho Hindus 
and let us hope that before another quarter of a century passes we may sec joint 
electorates based on good faith and good fellowship by wnich the two great com- 
munities can go ahead trusting in each other and making the cause of India a com- 
mon and undivided one. 

hlcanwhile wc arc disturbed and very seriously disturbed over the Poona Pact, 
riaving as 1 do a very genuine sympathy for many of the religious and social dis- 
navantages that the depressed class Hindu in India suffers from, I hope that whilst 
cnfUi'm'Tf ' ^‘^“P'e-ontry and so forth will never arise in this province, where in 
T always been more liberality and Catholicism, than in western 
anu Boutiiern India, we shall bo able to come to some better arrangement with this 
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class of Hindus in Bengal which whilst replacing tha arbitrary Poona Pact will give 
general satisfaction all round. 

The Welcome Speech 

In his welcome address to the Conference, Mr, P. N, Tagore deplored the 
fact that even such proposals in the White Paper as in themselves did 
not in any way presage a distinct advance in the governmental system of the 
country, were being whittled down. Mr. Tagore declared that India would not be in 
a mood to cheerfully accept the disappointing outlook held out. ' 

Mr. Tagore pleaded for strengthening the hands of Sir John Anderson and his 
Government in their gallant efforts to recover the entire jute export duty for Bengal: 

The Eon'hle Sir Provash Chandra Mitter, who was invited by the President to 
address the Conference, urged upon the landholders the necessity of interesting them- 
selves in subjects which affected them and their tenants alike, and pointed out that 
the most important of these were Bengal’s irrefutable claim for the whole of the 
jute export duty, a portion of the income-tax and a capital grant of about seven 
crorcs due to the province in respect of the unjust financial settlement of 1921. Sir 
Provash added that if they succeeded in getting these claims accepted, the future of 
the province would bo very bright, as occasions Ifor communal or class warfare 
would be few and far between. Sir Provash emphasised the need for the JaddJords 
interesting themselves in the matter of increasing the purchasing power of their 
tenants, / 


Resolutions 

Moving the first resolution, the MaharaJadhiraja of Darhhanga observed that no 
constitution could guarantee their well-being, unless they were able to harmonise 
their relations with their tenants. 

Moving his resolution urging the revision of the Poona Pact, Mr. T. 0. Gosioami 
expressed the determination of Bengal Hindus to remedy the wrong and to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere under the Reforms which were being inflicted on India. 

Speaking on the resolution demanding the abolition of the rice export duty, 
several delegates emphasised that the existing duty made it impossible either to 
raise the low price of the commodity or to alleviate the economic distress of the 
agricultural population. For similar reasons, the Conference urged the immediate 
abandonment of the proposed resurvey of revenue holdings. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the incorporation of sufficient safe- 
guards against any attempt to interfere with the rights and interests of landholders 
in. respect of all permanently settled estates, and for the proper and adequate repre- 
sentation of the landholding community in the provincial and federal ]egislature.s ; 
requesting the landlord _ to make every attempt to maintain good relations with 
the tenants whose prosperity should be their primary concern : deploring ‘the unsym- 
pathethic attitude taken by His Majesty's government towards the Hinuus of Ben- 
gal inspite of the incontrovertible facts ana figures put forward by them in support 
of _ their just claims to redress the great wrong done to them according to the 
unilateral agreement, namely, the Poona Pact thrust upon them lunder duress and 
ratified by the Homo government contrary to the clear conditions laid down by 
the Premier in the declaration of 16th August 1932, on the Communal Award” ; 
reiterating Bengal’s legitimate claim in respect of the export duty levied on jute, 
mainly a Bengal, produce ; suggesting the establishment of a land mortgage bank 
for landlords and tenants ; the abolition of the export duty on rice ; and lastly 
requesting the Government to abandan the ide.a of holding survey settlement opera- 
tions in those districts of Bengal where they have not yet commenced, until the 
economic condition of the people improves. 



All lodia Library Conference 


Opening Day— Calcutta— the 12th. September 1933 


Mr. J. Lcifch TFi7so«, M. A., 1. E. S., Educational Commisaioner with the 
Government o£ India, opening the All India Library Conference, which commenced 
its aession in Calcutta, on (ho 1 2th. September 1933 under the presidentehip 
of Dr. Af. 0. Thomas Chief Librarian, Annamalai Univereity, aaid : — 

It givea me great _ pleaaure to join you in your delifaerationa, and I am very 
grateful to your Chairman and Committee for the undeserved honour they have 
done me in asking me to open this All-India Library Conference. My claim to 
Buch an honour ia indeed of the slightest, for I can neither boast of the technical 
and intimate knowledge of libraries now demanded for librarians, nor can I lay 
claim, ns ao many of you gentlemen can, to have taken a personal and active part- 
in the development of the liabrary movement. Indeed, I can only juatify my pre- 
sence here to-day among you on the ground that, as a student and as a teacher, I 
acknowledge the important part that the library has played in the past and the 
much more important part that it will be called upon to play in the future in the 
development of educational and cultural interests amongst the people of India. 

That the library iB_ a feature of increasing importance in any system of education 
is now generally admUted, but its place in that aystera has not always been under- 
atood. It has been said that “while the importance of this library ns an educational 
institution ia beat expressed in the formula ‘self-development in an atmosphere of 
freedom , the aim of the achool ia 'training in nn 'atmosphere of restraint or. discip- 
line. _ In the school the teacher ia dominant, but in the library tho pupil strikes 
out his own line.” 

While this diatinction may be said still to hold good, it is not of general , 
application. For wim the development of new systems of teaching, with the 
introduction of the Dalton Plan and similar methods, tho importance of the library 
IS stressed, tho dominance of the teacher is reduced and the freedom of the pupil is 
inoteaBed. 


^ personally prefer to describe the importance of the school, college and public 
T another way eo_>as to bring out their close relntionahip one to tho other. 

In the words of nn American colleague : 

‘A school library means for the child a new world of spiritual and cultural ad- 
venture ; it racana for the teacher untold increase in resources .and power. It means 
for the school a new atmosphere of learning, a new vision of ibihga intollectunl. It- 
nicans forthe homo new elements of common interest nndthe development of tho habit 

“lone- It means for the public library a growing 
unless tho habit of reading is inculcated in tho 
nnilfir. lih™™ ’ nl* • ° demand on the part of tho adults for a 

S-ni! thcrcforc that those of us who are chiefly connected 

”i development of public libraries should also be vitally 
nrlccnt development on proper lines of the library in tho school. At 

fntoqucntly collections ^rn^'bishf^ ^ 

its o^-n function to fulfil and 

of (he 1° mcognise the value 

T um tho library is no recent development, 

of Hnrshn «iatencc of libraries can be traced back to tho time 

ovcn in 1917 WO find the British Library 
to its labours in 'P ^ondon complaining of tho scant recognition accorded 

been savSn Ab one speaker put it .“nil that wo have 

of nn ^rfl^ipni articulate, about the importance 

nation we hnvn lipJrf /"'Hi® fho social and educational life of the 

uo lacro&HnUinn^ deaf ears.” But I am aura that 

or allow vour 'I*® Others will deter yon from your purpose 

petsons hero to-dnv^^Hlun cause to wane. Indeed, the presence of ao many 
of the fact that *1^° edncational world, is sufficient proof 

arc now rcceiviDc*thnt*^pnHnnl°”ll®’^ “/®'^i°"®’y 1’“’' J®**' labourers 

uie uow receiving that enconrngement and recognition wiiich they deserve. 
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A perusal of your agenda shows that many important questions await discussion 

naany knotty problems clamour for solution. By no means the least of these 
IS the proposal to form a permanent All-India Library Association. The advantage 
of such an Association are, I believe, obvious and unquestioned. There is the need 
for • co-ordination of the labours of the various Library Associations throughout 
India — co-ordination which can be achieved only through the medium of an _ asso- 
ciation of an All-India character which shall be representative of all the associations 
in India. Again, such an association would do much to stimulate interest in the 
development of the library movement in those parts of the country where no local 
^s^ciation^ esists. I have already referred to the fact that there aro_ libraries of 
different kinds, each with its own difficulties 'and problems. An All-India Assoeia- 
tjon, such as is proposed, would be in a position to collect and distribute informa- 
tion on developments in the library movement and thus help to solve the problems 
of its members. Lastly, but not least, such an Association would, I presume, by means 
of its activities help to remove the alt too prevalent idea that a library is merely a 
collection of books. Books by themselves are little or nothing; they may be merely a 
heap pf rubbish. But when books have been made productive by the work of the 
librarian, when they have been selected, classified, catalogued and intelligently dis- 
played, then and only then do they form a library. It will be seen therefore that 
only when the people have come to realise the meaning and value of the library, 
will the trained librarian take his proper place and receive the recognition that is 
hip due in the educational system of the country and he will become the guide and 
friend of the student. 

I do not propose here to discuss the purely technical activities involved in the 
classification and cataloguing of books, but I see from your agenda that you pro- 
pose to consider the systems in various countries, with a view to recommending 
and supporting the general adoption of the most suitable throughout India. 

_ It is almost Impossible to over-rate the value of the co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion which will emerge from the adoption of the same system throughout this 
great country, but 1 venture to emphasise to this Congress their weighty respon- 
sibility, should they record definite conclusions in this matter. The adoption of an 
imperfect or purely local system must inevitably circumscribe the usefulness of the 
library system, whereas the use of a general or universal system will throw open 
the knowledge and esperienco of the world to the librarian in India and through 
him to the community he serves. 

Such, I imagine, are some of the duties that await you. It remains only for mo 
to wish you all every success in your endeavours, and to assure you that those of 
us who arc your fellow-workers in the educational sphere will do what lies ip our 
power to assist you in developing and fostering the library movement in India. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. V, N. Brahmachari, in the course of his welcome address, said : — 

It is now accepted that a taste for literature is not so much a natural gift as an 
acquired habit, and that the years spent in an elementary school is the time when 
a love of reading is implanted by a sympathetic and understanding teacher. It is 
tragic to think of them any boys and girls through the critical mishandling of tea- 
chers leave school with a deep-rooted aversion to books 1 And if in our schools wo 
need trained and illumined teachers, no less do we need in our libraries trained and 
cultured librarians— men of scholarship, men deeply read, men widely acquainted 
with books. They must be first-class judges of books, and of books for definite use. 
They must bo wise guides ; counsellors of readers and inspirers of them. They must 
bo experts in indexing, classification, organisation, methods of study and research 
and other technicalities, _ This recital of the qualifications which go to make a com- 
petent librarian is sufficient to indicate the leeway we have to make up before we 
can take our place in Western standards of library efficiency. At present wo have 
not a£supply of professional librarians for the simple reason thatjwe have notjereated 
a demand for them. I have no doubt this defect will receive attention in the deli- 
berations of your Conference. 

Again, every artisan needs his implements and his workshop. Books are the 
student’s tools, and the library his laboratory. But books are more than tools. 
As Milton reminds us they are the life-blood of their authors conserved to give 
intellectual life to others. _ They are our companions in solitude ; objects of affec- 
tion ; wise counsellors ; givers of solace in times of adversity ; co-sharers in times 
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of prosperity. Something personal seems to grow up around them. As Bacon puts 
it, libraries are as the shrine where all the relics of ancient saints full of true virtue 
and that without delusions or imposture are preserved and reposed. “Seated in my 
library.” says the author of “Dreamthorpe”, “and looking on the silent faces of 
my books I am occasionally visited by a strange sense of the spiritual and super- 
natural. They are not collections of printed pages. They are ghosts, I take own 
down, and it speaks with me in a tongue not now heard on earth, and of men and 

things of which it alone possesses knowledge No man sees more company than 

I do. I travel with mightier cohorts round mo than ever did Timour or Genghis 
Khan on their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in my library ; but it is the dead 
not the living, that attend my levees.” 

Obviously this rhapsody docs not allude to all books incidental to libraries. It 
docs not, for instance, apply to books of reference and books of that class, which 
though of great utility for the time being, are not meat and drink to the human 
mind. For this reason they should be replaced ns soon ns they are out of date or 
superseded by newer editions. Nor should a library give bias to one department of 
study or to one class of readers. And, therefore, in your deliberations you will 
naturally take_ into consideration the affiliation of libraries, an inventory of the 
contents of their shelves, and what may be done for their co-ordination. You will 
likewise bestow thought on leading and circulating libraries, especially such ns will 
come to the aid of our small mofussil towns and larger villages. It is quite true 
that the practices and amenities of cities have a tendency to bo reproduced in 
country places, but libraries need money, and of that commodity there is not over 
much in our outlying districts. It seems to me that a Tgreat national work may bo 
done through lending and circulating libraries that will carry to the door of bur 
iff-injormed_ peasants suitable literature on agricultural matters, on cattle rearing 
and improving on dairy, farming, on hygiene and other allied subjects. 


Prcaldcntial Addrecs ‘ 

Dr. 2}. 0. Thomas, Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, in the eourse of his 
presidential address said 

. ®®6u or have known something about the library movement 

in . western countries, and the benefit of such movements to their people almost' 
daily long for the birth of an All-Iudia Library movement which would pve simi- 
lar advantages to our people. But such a Movement can never come into existence • 
merely through individual longing, enthnsiasra or effort. The ideal of strong 
ijibrary Movement m this country, which is or should be dear to the heart of 
every librarian and library^ worker, can be realized only if we unite ourselves into 
a powerful body. The mainspring of an Indian Library Movement cannot bo any- 
thing but an Indian Library Association. 

' endeavour to start an association of this kind, however, is beset with difii- 

tn ...uS are not insurmountable especially since wo have nothing 

Mo V religious and sectarian problems which 'form the real 

fof* endeavours in India. What we really 

A ®®lu61i®li.ui®ut of a strong, vigorous and progressive Indian Library 

“ ^°rthy cause with an unselfish purpose, sacri- 
Bptilmo- nnr P”' provincial interests for the common good and 

take sniri?'^ ^rank and honest discussion in a give-and 

ind iZo ^ be able to do this only if we keep our ideal clearly in view 

nf fmr ntrn 1’®'”*' out, 18 not 60 much the safeguarding or advancing 

lCI,” ««lVon.o& oi . ..ro.E 

tion^f^’imr ^ irnpH®® u new programme of educa- 

Governmpnf has not yet "won recognition or support cither of our 

pconlo whrfhcr'tfiPi public. It implies a new system of education for all our 
cstablishmpnf^nf udults or children,. rich or poor, through the 

implies a our cities, towns, villages, and rnral areas. It 

tcchnicnllv of administration of our libraries by a well-educated and 

by insisimp nearing for the library profession a better status 

proper vrarmlnn .profession only wcU-qnalified persons, making 

and^ c£?ordinntion°^b?(tiLn bringing 'about a greater co-operation 

a regular various parts of the country, undertaking 

Indian literalurl^*'?MmTuf <> bibliographical research and compiling bibliographies of 
meraiure. It implies a recognition for our profession as a real educational 
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factor and force not only nmone the masses but also among the highly cultured 
and well-educated people. Above all, it implies the making of libraries in this 
country a truly national concern. 

A movement of this kind would undoubtedly require all the inspiration it 
can possibly receive whether it .be from outside or from our own country. But, 
unfortunately, we cannot expect any inspiration to come from the latter source. 
There is very little for us to glory in ‘'The Splendour that was Ind” so far as our 
libraries are concerned. That is not, however, denying the fact that we had libra- 
ries in ancient India ; at various stages of our history, we find our scholars and 
patrons of learning giving as much support and encouragement for the establish- 
ment and 'maintenance of libraries as they gave for schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. In’ that respect, we were by no means behind other ancient civilized coun- 
tries, _ although we cannot boast of libraries like that of King Assur-bani-pal of 
Assyria or those of the Ptolomies of Alexandria which were a real wonder of the 
ancient world. But even the best of ancient libraries or library systems has nothing 
in it to supply us with the inspiration we need for our Movement. They were not 
libraries in the sense wo know libraries to-day. They were merely treasure houses 
of literature sacredly guarded, vigilantly kept from the eye of the vulgar and 
meant only for the chosen few. Even for the educated, the wealthy and the 
leisured classes they were a luxury. While we may take pride in them as the 
achievements of our ancients, wo may not look to them for our inspiration and 
example. Neither are the present conditions of our libraries a great improvement 
on those of the past. 

The wonderful achievement of Great Britain in this direction and our political 
connections with her are perhaps good enough reasons for us jto look to her for 
onr inspiration and example rather than any other country. We shall take her 
as our model and shall expect from our Government what the British Government 
has done for the British people. Yet we should not be under the impression that 
the boon will be granted without hard work and importunity on onr part. It has 
not been the experience of any country which has a flourishing Library Movement 
to-day, and much less was it in the case of Great Britain. 

What have we got by way of a National Library to compare with the British 
Museum or the national libraries of other nations like the Bibliotheque Nationals 
or the Library of Congress 7 I am in no way belittling the importance of our 
Imperial Library. But is that the best wo can expect in the matter of a National 
Library of a great nation : with an ancient civilisation and culture 7 Can we find 
our literary treasures in it or are they to be looked for in libraries of other 
nations 7 Where is our copy right privilege which hardly costs anything to any- 
body 7 What is the kind of edifice we have for the housing of our_Nationnl_ Library 7 
While thelnumber of volumes of other national libraries runs, into millions, what 
is the strength of the collection of our books and periodicals 7 What is the amount 
spent annually for their purchase 7 These are r.ather unpleasantj questions, but wo 
hope that within a few years our Imperial Librarian will be able to return satisfac- 
toi7 answers. 

When we turn from our National Library to our Provincial and State Libraries 
we find matters worse. Many of our Provincial libraries have, no doubt, a fairly 
good collection of books ; but the condition of some of them is deplorable. To be 
convinced of the truth of my statement you need only step into one of the biggest 
of them, viz., the Punjab Public Library. After your visit you will hardly come 
out without a feeling of sympathy for its librarian and his staff who have to work 
under such conditions as prevail in that library. No library of its size and impor- 
tance in Great Britain would have been so badiy neglected by the authorities even 
in the early part of the last century. 

Much need not bo said about other library facilities in the country. Except 
for our university and college libraries which are intended only for the use of 
teachers and students some special academic libraries which are also exclusive in 
their use and a few private and public libraries in big cities, the library provision 
in this country is almost negligible. The large majority of our ordinary educated 
masses is without any library facilities whatever. In fact, there are thousands and 
thousands of fairly literate people in this country who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the inside of a library. The statement may sound rather exaggera- 
ted ; nevertheless, it is true. And there is no regular nation-wide programme for 
extending library facilities for these masses who have had only the opportunity of 
acquiring an education in primary schools. Our educationists who advocate the 
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cause of compulsory primary eduoatiou do 

or the possibility of a larpco number of them lapsing into and 

provision for educating themselves further. Making such provisions for them and 


maintaining them in a state of literacy seem to 


such provisions . _ 

bo our took. Wc should uudcrtafeo 


it. But what recognition, support or encouragement do wo have, or can we expect 
for such a task either from our Government or from our , people ? We have no 
Library Acta and very little financial aid. There is not even a half-penny rate tor 

the purpose of libraries. . . r, in 

We are several decades behind most Western countries. Can we do anymmg to 
improve the existing conditions? Undoubtedly, we can if wo follow ' 

pie and begin our work where they began la the last quarter of the lath cenw^ 
We should get ourselves united and do something more than individual^ preacn g , 
of the gospel of libraries. As individual preachers, we are sure to bo voices crying 
in the wilderness. We must also go beyond the range of our provincial cnorts aim 
do something on a national scale. We are indeed thankful to our five active ptovi i 
Associations, e. g., Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Baroda and Andhradesha fo*^ 
petuB they have given to the Library Movement in this country. As , a mnner 
fact, if it were not for their initiative and active efforts, particularly of the > 

wo should not have had the chance of meeting here to-day. May wo count o 
these Assooiatione to servo as the main pillars for the support of the now struciuio 
of which wo are here to-day to lay the foundation.^ _ _ ... 

If Indian librarianship is really keen on improving its position and making nma- 
ries an educational force in the country, every librarian and horary worker win 
welcome the idea of an Indian Library Association and will cnlist himseii as an 
active member. That done, should make our membership reprcscntatiie in chnraoter 
and give us men to work for the promotion of our cause in every part or J^ne 
countiy. We have also a number of sympathisers in the country, some of them quiio 
influential in legislatures and with the Government, who _arc_ willing to cnsi m 
their lot with us. Besides those, if wc can count on the institutional “cmborsn p 
of all our libratieB, Library AsBociations and other allied institutions, we shall navo 
a membership which will be adequate for carrying on our work successfully. 

Our membership, however, is not so important as our Executive, If wo bsvo an 
active Executive, the membership will lake care of itself. The Council or our 
Association will constitute its real strength : it will bo its life and blood, ana tno 
work of our Association will depend upon the energy and enthusiasm 
bers of our Council. Its progress will be in proportion to the work they do, tno 
service they render. Ours will bo a fortunate Association if wc can succeed in get- 
ting right persons on our . council whether they be from the ranks of onr profession 
or irom outside it. May wc hope that our Council will be composed of the elite oi 
Indian librarianship and other unselfish and public-spirited men who will_ pnt tneir 
heart and soul into the work for the promotion of the ideals of the Association ana 
the achievement of its objects. 

We have every reason to believe that our Government would be quite sympatnqtio- 
towards a movement like ours, hut we cannot expect it to take the initiative whicn 
should come from the people. The attitude of our Government would, I presume, 
be the same as that of the Brtish Government towards British Library Movcmcni. 
It will not be taken up till it is foiind going. Government is naturally cautions 
Mpceially where there is likely to bo n financial outlay or need of a fresh taxation* 
Fe.ar of an nddifional burden of taxation was the stumbling block to the orginai 
British Library Act. The British Government did not want to undertake tcsponsioi' 
hty for a movement _ which it bad to finance cither from existing funds _or ny 
mc.ms of fresh taxation. The problem, however, was easily solved by an optional local 
rate. Wo shall not ask our Government to spend any money on our Movement except 
perhnps for directing and controlling it either from the Federal Centro or from jno 
Provincial Centres. IVhat we shall ask for the authority of the Government hshinu 
UB, a Library Act which would empower local governments to levy a rate if Uicy 
uccido to establish a local library. The adoption of the Act and the amount of tno 
rate may entirely bo left to the option of local governments. That will solve tno 
problem of finances and give us an opportunity to show to out Government how 
anmons our people are for the establishment of libraries. 

, Bsvcral hopeful signs of sympathy on the part of Iho Govern- 

ment. ihc Central Government, I understand, is seriously considering the matter or 
a copy-right library. His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor 

of Madriis have given their consent for the introduction of a Library Bill m the 

nlnarns Legislature. The Punjab Government is evincing a great deal of interest in 
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tho Library Movement and what Baroda has done and is doing is well-known to all 
of UB. Wo can certainly expect greater sympathy and help from tho Government 
ns our Movement grows ana gathers strength. 

Next in importance to the attitude of the Government comes the attitude of tho 
wealthy. The help which liberal-minded rich people of this country can render to 
our Movement will indeed be invaluable. So far philanthropic benefactions in India 
have been mainly confined to religious institutions and indiscriminate charities. 
Some have been given to educational institutions, but only a few have gone to 
libraries. Among them tho Dyal Singh gift needs special mention. Dyal Singh 
Public Library in Lahore is tho most outstanding monument of gifts to public 
libraries in this country. Wo pay our homage to tho • memory of such generous 
donors and congratulate tho Trustees for the wise administration of their funds. 

For a unique example of a generous gift to libraries, however, we shall have to 
go outside our own country. There is no parallel in the world to tho gift which 
Andrew Carnegie made to libraries. This wise and most generous giver gave away 
a good portion of his wealth for tho establishment and improvement of libraries 
with no thought of a reward except the satisfaction of having given to tho public 
tho benefits of that institution which ho himself enjoyed during the early years of 
his life. Tho whole country of Great Britain, and to a great extent tho United 
States, Canada and some of the British colonies own their library systems to tho 
munificent gift of Andrew Carnegie. 

We need a number of Carnegics in India to-day not only to give us their gifts, 
but also to create an enlightened public conscience. We have perhaps many poten- 
tial ones in the country. But they need to bo convinced that public library is one 
of tho most essential factors in tho education of our nation, that ours is a cause 
worthy of their consideration and deserving of their support, a cause which gives 
opportunity for a new and excellent outlet for their charity. They should be pre- 
Buaded to think that the creation and maintenance of libraries is as good an 
object of philanthropy as tho establishment of other educational institutions. Libra- 
ries created by them will ever bo standing monuments of their good work and ftbey 
will always live in the memory of posterity. An Andrew Carnegie, 'or la Passmore 
Edwards or a Dyal Singh or a Khuda Bux will never bo forgotten. 

No^ I have to bo very brief in dealing with the other two factors for our suc- 
cess. Fortunately or unfortunately, tho destiny of our land lies neither in tho hands 
of librarians nor of the rich people, although they both have a part in shaping^ it. 
Next to tho Government, it lies directly in the hands of our educationists, legisla- 
tors and others who hold high and responsible ofiiceB in the country. Much of tho 
progress of our work will depend upon their co-operation and support. If they take 
an unsympathetic attitude, our task becomes exceedingly diilicult, if not impossible. 
On the other hand, their sympathy and support would not only give ns encourage- 
ment, but also would secure for us the means for tho achievement of our objects 
and ideals. What wo can do is to represent our cause to them, but we cannot go 
beyond the lobby. It is for them to secure for tho country the much needed 
library legislation. If they refuse, in all probability their successors will do it and 
theirs will bo tho honour for having done the country a great service. A right 
cause cannot bo held back for ever. The British Library Legislation which would 
have been absolutely impossible in 1850 had tho unanimous consent of tho Parlia- 
ment . in 1919. We hope however that wo will not have to wait for seventy years 
to seo tho passage of an Indian Library Bill, and wo firmly believe that tho honour 
for Buoh a Bill will go to the legislators of this decade. 

Lastly, we come to consider the attitude of the masses. It goes without saying 
that the illiterate masses will have no interest whatever in our movement except 
perhaps as a possible beneficial (.institution for their children who may bo educated. 
But unfortunately even our educated masses seem to bo rather indiirercnt towards 
libraries. Whether such an attitude is duo to lack of opportunities for knowing' tho 
advantages of libraries or due to their disinclination for reading we cannot bo quite 
sure. But I am inclined to think that when once they begin to enjoy the benefits 
of library facilities, they will be anxious to maintain them even at their own cost. 
That has been conclusively proved by the experience of other countries. Even such 
advanced people asSthoso of Great Britain and America were rather indifferent to ' 
the Library Movement till their public conscienco was roused by tho Carnegie gifts 
and Government grants, and once they began to know what public libraries meant 
for tho country, they never cared to seek for external financial aid. They were 
quite willing to bear tho burden themselves. 



Opening Day — Bombay — ^26tb. December 1933 

Conferonco opened Us tenth nnnunl session nt Bombay on 
Presidentship of Dr. M. A.Ansari. Over 150 
delegates gathered to participate in the deliberations. 

Kcception Committee, in his welcome address, 
nn .‘"S to the indmn Medical Council Bill, said that it was passed in a hurry by 
Dp of medical matters. As regards the Indian Medical service, 

triili p °oserved ; It is a very old service ; but there is another institution 

ral Tnri?r’‘'’ ^htch refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern raedi- 

n'fi mnn^’p'.vi Started as a military service, it must grab and keep hold of 

competent raSdiS'’proSM.’“® “ - 

standard of the present medical education in the country, ho 
he nhcoiop'I'^* ^ independent medical profession. In conclusion, 

with iiH nfo * responsibility for improving the condition of our people rests 

in the caime ofZVmtheriand.”^®' of our unity bo utilised 

The Preiidcntiel Address 

The following is the text of Dr. M, A. Ansari’s presidential address 

donn'' mo ®®"*^'omen,— I thank you heartily for the high honour that you have 

fereneo rr la 1° V^mdo over the session of the All-India Medical Con- 

man nrlfi r o Ji- „ . honour that thc profession could confer on a medical 

I "am not believo mo that, when I express my gratitude to yon for it, 

X am not doing so m any conventional spirit. 

had ^bMn exertiainr’* n '?■“" P^blcms, I feel I must dispose of a matter that 
jflledieal Oniineirn profession for a long time. Iho 

mate indiVnntfi,? Icgiti- 

pasBcd the le'aisInhwoa°^ p .members of the Indian medical profession has. now 
it was thnnkl*^ ^ of subservience to outside interests, 

But Tt ia nt haa/ „ protests materially modified in tho Boleet Committee. 

& LXs'^1? hrsTo-stpl&rLi • 

that must gnid^raedUaf ^ohey^in "india ^ 

the cLS 

outside on' enndifin^J*^ ^^^'P'^ocity. We do not care much for recognition 

nied rccoenitinn^nh?nn,i ""“T comproniise our self-respect and if wo can bo do- 
nition also, “od exercise, tho power to withhold rccog- 

lhc^^iaSbone^'nf”lifi'^^ aro not a body of medical men to bo despised. They ate 
has t^ dr Tt relation to the work that thc profession 

BiiflcrincB of fhnar,ajr^ 11 body, come into contact with, and relieve, tho 

of what is y constitute India. They may not enjoy tho advantage 

service is conpprnr.fl education. ' bnt they aro a privileged lot where actual 

r^eem (hat matr; not io^sot that, in certain 

among us.'” much to tho people, they arc superior even to the greatest 

peremptorily 'natimnl'” -i-r ^i”'|-“ ot to-day, if they aro professional, aro also more 
they must fake nror'iiP^r,?" “ii m^ical man are so vast and urgent that 

It ts, therefore out *^’2 professional rights nnd urivilcgcs, 

to-dny, ' I want to emphasise in what I have to Bay to - you 
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India is a large country, and while she is rich in resources, the tragic paradox 
of the situation is that her people are utterly poor and destitute. They are back- 
ward in education and without those amenities of life and surroundings that are 
guarantee of health, ignorance, destitution, disease and terribly high death-rate are the 
prominent facts, so prominent that they must constitute the main and relevant 
criteria for judging what Is being done and determining what ought to be done. 

Judged by the above criteria what is being done is not a magnificent record of 
success but a monument of failure on the part of the State, whose primary duty, 
more important than any other, is the health of the people in its charge. What 
has it aone except plead, in season and out, financial stringency ? There is no 
money for. any activity that may likely prove of real and extenmve benefit to the 
people at large. And yet curiously, there is never a dearth of money for spending 
on salaries the highest and most scandalous in the (world and for squandering on 
other cognate items to show of splendour in the midst of penury — which instead of 
helping only harm because they rob the peaple of what might otherwise have been 
usefully expended on them. 

The State is not without its departments of Public Health. But they are mere- 
ly part of a miscellany. The imperative importance of such a department cannot 
be minimised in any circumstances and in any country in the world. And when 
wo consider it with special reference to a country like India where disease and 
death are the rule more than the exception, public health, in its broadest sense, 
must easily occupy the first place in the administrative scheme, if the State is to 
justify itself. But the position is otherwise. Let any impartial man read that 
illuminating publication the Census Report of India and let him also read the 
official reports issued periodically by Medical (and Health Departments. He cannot 
escape the impression that the whole business is, as it were, regarded an unavoid- 
able nuisance to the State. Medical Departments do not represent a desire for 
achievement so much as a mild and apologetic protest against the inconvenience of 
difficulties. 

I sometimes wonder if the duties and responsibilities of the Powers-that-bo 
towards the life and health of our people have been conceived in a spirit of service 
at all. For, the practical expression of service is missing from the discharge of 
those duties and responsibilities. Service to the people is merely a pretext for 
surrounding the so-called servants with luxuries. The people’e needs are recognised 
to the extent that thev serve ns a contributory incident to the main purpose of 
satisfying the exalted neeas of others. Look where you will, the dominating factor 
of policy is the same. 

This Association has, ever since its foundation, been dealing with medical prob- 
lems in India. The main spring of the difficulties wo have been deploring and 
pleading against is the indifiercnco of Government, as if the welfare of the country 
and its children were of secondary importance, a mere corollary to the main ques- 
tions of “perstige” “efficiency” and other such necessities of our bureaucracy. 

Take the problem of sanitation and prevention of diseases. Look at them in 
the perspective of the present plight of the people. They demand more earnest and 
practical attention than any so-called emergency. A widespread and thorough 
campaign for the prevention of diseases does not require any argument to prove 
its sharp agency. Diseases are subversive of life itself and are, therefore, entitled 
to keener consideration than anything else aflecting less material conditions of life. 
Preventible diseases are a challenge to the first raison d’etre of a State. Here, how- 
ever, the position is curiously anomalous. There is little organised effort in pro- 

E ortion to the country-wide needs. There is no national policy in regard to the 
ealth of the people. What little there Is of it is rendered inefi'ective because the 
bulk of the money goes towards the upkeep of a notoriously top-heavy administra- 
tion run by outsiders. If finances are mainly absorbed in salaries and allowances 
of the few at the head, no wonder that the people’s sufferings should remain 
nnameliorated. 

The same is the case with Medical Education and Medical Research in the 
country. Hundreds of thousands of medical men are required to] relievo snffering. 
But the problem of providing the country with such men is being rackled with 
nonchalant leisureliness, ns if it did not exist at all. I do not suggest the possibility 
of a miraculous production overnight to satisfy all needs. 

Repeated protests have been made time and again, not from this platform alone 
against the manner of running medical institutions. The system stands condemned 
because ns has been thoroughly demonstrated, the teacher occupies the bulk of 
attention and teaching appointments are made without regard to those conditions 
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Efficiency is not regarded as the guidjng principle in appoint- 


tbat alone matter. -- ---- i,n 

mpnt And the fact of being an Indian serres as a disqualificatiop. 

The spirit of underlying the conduct of Medical Edmmtion is not informed by 
a sense of needs either of students or of the country. Yet, our protests have so 

^**''Thr. need for medical research in India is equally obvious. But the attention 
nnid to it and the way it is encouraged leave everything to bo desired. VJniverBi- 
Ucs are not given the opportunities for research that in their very nature they are 

entitled to. They are practically ignored. No serious attempt is mido to attract 
brilliance and talent which, after all, are the foundations of access. On the other 
hand they are more or less ignored. The one mam source should be the indepen- 
dent ’ medical profession. It remains almost untapped. Indeed, it is discouraged 

^°'’The administration of the Research Fund and the constitution of its controlliDg 
hndv are Euided by official and racial considerations rather than by those of medical 
science and the people of this country. No wonder that the grants do not bring 
material results in any degree or reasonable proportions. 

Racial discriminations and reservations involving terrible waste of a poor conn 
trv’s money on top-heavy administration are the fundamental features ,of 
policy in India. I do not say that Indians are not entirely excluded. They are 
being given a chance here and there and the way they have discharged their duties 
not only iustifies their inclusion among the “select'’, but is also a cleat prooi ot 
the remarkable efficiency of Indians. The number, however, of these Indians serves 
the more glaringly to show the dominance ot non-Indians. . , 

Criticising the topfheavy administration of Research, Sir Nilratan Saricar sain 
in his presidential address to this Conference in 1931 : i. i,„ 

“If the solution of difficult problems be the object of medical rescareh, wny 
should wo not have a first class worker from France with one.third the salary or 
from Germany with half of what la paid hero ? The scale _ of salaries sanctionw 
for departmental heads at the All- India Institute of Hygiene is double the salary 
of a Nobel-prize man or a Fellow of the Royal Society in some of the innian 
universities. The top-heavy organisation where the salaries ’of the departmental 
heads alone swallow up 70 per cent of the total expenditure of the ^ research insti- 
tutes cannot be called a sound organisation.!’ I need not add anything to the above 
save that Bit Nilratan Sarkat’s criticism applies generally to every aspect of mcaicai 

T^is brings me inevitably to the question of the I. M. S. The Civil side ot it 
is admittedly indefensible. It has been recognised as such even by thB_ apologists 
of the I. M. S. ; yet it is one of the unique characteristics of the administration m 
this country that what is indefensible endures. But since it endures it still hnaa 
a few partinaeious champions. .■ .nr-t-t ,,, 

It has been claimed that the I. M. S, in its Civil side constitutes a “alnhtary 
Reserve’’. Actual wars have proved that “Military Reserves’’ do not tsntisfy even 
a fraction of medical requirements and that the civil medical practitioner^ does the 
job, after the briefest and simplest of training ns successfully as the Military doc- 
tor. This is the lesson of the Great War. This is also my own personal experience 
during the Balkan War. The Civil side of the f. BI. B. as a Military Itoervo is 
thus unduly costly, quite insufficient for war purposes and together superfinous ns 
a Military Reserve. , , . , i nt 

Another reason advanced is racial prejudice, Indian doctors, it is said, uo nm 
command the confidence of Englishmen and women residing in civil stations, ihi. 
is neither true nor fair. There arc to-day about 500 Indian Medical prnctitionetB 
in England. All of them enjoy successful and cstoDBivo practice which would nor 
bo possible, if they did not command the confidence of innumerable Englishmen 
and women, . , 

Here in India almost every one ot us knows from personal experience tlmt rncini 
considerations do not necessarily enter into the mind of the average European 
patient. But if there are some Europeans in civil stations of India who have no con- 
fidence in- Indians, I do not see why this poor country should pay so that tney 
may indulge inr.the luxury of their racial superiority. And why is it that the 
dices of a few Enropcans should take precedence over the circumstances and poveriy 
of the millions ? Do Indiana and their poveriy— if not their prejudices count loi 
nothing at all ? , 

Agitation against perpetuating the I. M. S. as a “close preserve” has been 
universal and persistent, what is the result 7 Inspito of the superiority of Indians, , 
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ns revealed in open compehitions, the service remains Earopean and its position 
and prospects have been further strengthened as if in defiant response to the 
demands of India. 

I count among the members of the I. M. S. many friends and I recognise that 
some of them are in talent and sense of responsibility, an honour to the medical 
profession. I say this because I want to stress the fact that the Indian Medical 
Service, as at present constituted, has no justification from the point of Indian 
requirements. The serviee is European and the requirement is not based on quali- 
fications relating to the special needs and problems of the people. Yet I. M. S. 
officers are the monopolists of all the high and responsible posts with salaries that 
are n-contract td the usual apology of lact of funds. Imagine a country where 
medical problems are in charge of luxuriously paid outsiders, while there is no 
dearth of indigenous talents to do the job much more effectively and at a definitely 
less cost. A few weeks ago, three retired officers of the Indian Medical Service gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Commitiee. I quote the following two extracts 
from the press reports of their evidence : 

“Col. Baird expressed the opinion .that medical relief in India was undergoing a 
decided deterioration which he ascribed to four factors, namely, the tendency of Minis- 
ters to interfere in details of medical administration, decrease in British personnel, 
incompetence and mismanagement by local authorities and waste of public money 
in fostering the Ayurvedic and Unani system which w.as like asking the army 
commander to raise and equip a corps of archers when machine-guns wore urgently 
wanted”. 

“Lieut-Col. Broome, dealing with medical education, expressed the opinion that 
Indianisation in medical colleges was too rapid and urged that as long ns Western 
medicine was taught In India the majority of professional appointments should be 
filled by Europeans”, 

These extracts are illuminating. They reveal the I. M. S. in its true light. They 
prove how utterly unsympathetic and anti-Indian the service is in every respect. 
This is the spirit animating the I. M. S. and yet India is invited gratefully to 
pay for it I 

Nor has the State recognised our needs, in the matter of the provision of drugs 
and instruments. Bad health renders the demand for drugs and instruments 
proportionately greater. National poverty means that they Mould be cheap and 
available easily, yet the one thing that is lacking is encouragement to the manufacture 
of indigenous drugs, instruments and accessories. In every country in the world 
“swadeshi” is regarded as an obligation of the State. So far little has been done in 
India to show that the obligation is recognised. Not that we are without potential 
resources. This is evident from the efforts being made in Bengal, Bombay, and 
elsewhere. These efforts could supply much of our wants at far less expenditure of 
money but the patronage of the medical departments of the Government is not 
there. This is unfortunate and a very difficult obstacle in the way, but the independent 
Medical Profession can help materially in popularising Swadeshi drugs, instruments 
and accessories. 

I must refer here to the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It was appointed by Govern- 
ment in 1930 to inquire into the conditions of the Drug trade and profession. Lt. 
Colonel Chopra, the Chairman of the Committee antf his colleagues went, with 
commendable zeal and earnestness, into the whole question. In 1931 they submitted 
to the Government of India their report containing comprehensive and valuable 
recommendations relating to the control of traffic in inferior, inert and even 
adulterated medical products, the passing of a Drugs Act and other allied questions. 
Two years have passed without any action having been taken on those recommenda- 
• tions. The report, I believe, has met with its inevitable destiny — it has been shelved 
for want of sufficient funds. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was impatient about a Medical ' 
Council Bill because he was jealous of ‘‘India’s honour abroad” and desperately 
anxious about ‘‘efficiency . at home”. Ho evidently does not realise that India’s 
health depends on the efficiency of drugs. 

But wo cannot wait until Government discover the truth that control over the 
quality of drugs is more vitally important than control over qualifications of doctors 
and take up the questions in right earnest in their own time. Thanks, again, to Lt. 
Col. Chopra, a strong organisation under his presidentship has been formed under 
' the name of the “Indian Pharmaceutical Association”. It proposes to work in the 
spirit of Colonel Chopra’s recommendations to fight, as far as possible, the evils by 
the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It is also possible that the organisation and activi- 

35 
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So?. 

hearty support. . , nroblem -sybioh should bo noted here. 

There is another more or less allied ^ „„„ fg fight diseases. , 

The country requires a few ?Lg time to supply’ even a 

Present educational institutions will take and its spokesmen., who 

fraction of the number. W th duo deference to the I. M. number of 

would wait long and patiently for the PrePf™‘Xeadv nlaving havoc with our 
“machine-guns” to fight the monsters indt^eLus resources. That has not 

people, the very obvious thing to do was to tap ‘"“ige o . ..^ g teaching- the 
teen done. There are in the country a few “"dical institutions 

Ayurvedic and TJnani ®yefe™. ° Qnyernment, if conscious of 

elude in their curricula modern scientific ~.p_;ppr° H faced with the lack of 

their responsibility for the relief of distress ^Uqqq institutions, 

allopathic resources, should have done their best ■*'L. ®"p°g /g^^vurvedic institutions 
But little has so far been done in that direction. There are y. . College 

in Madras, Benares and Calcutta. There is the Ayurvedic ""d Unani Xiom^^ u 
in Delhi with which I am personally connected and about ®“2akim Ajmal 

knowledge. It was my privilege to bo associated tvitb its ^ remarkable 

Khan, in his great work. The Institution is a ° n Hakim 

genius of that great Indian. He combined in himself Jibo gaw the 

gifted with a sense of realisation of the value of .“^dern me • efiaractersitic 
problem facing India, and with realism and ^\vnrvedic' and Hnani 

of him he saw the solution too. He, therefore, started the Ay tv 

^''^toditions being what they are, I am not quite and ^ women 

misery of our people on a countrywide scale e-veept gp to fight the 
trained by such indigenous institutions. _ They will be efficient eno g 
general diseases that arc the ban of Indian life. They enn be 1 , . population, 

and at less cost and they will be valuable to the general, body /forwent con- 
Indced, it is these medical men who can constitute the answer, in P j 

ditions to the crying needs of rural India. But I have 

recognises in any adequate manner the significance of ’“digenous in . gjpjjtcdness 
fhere is another cognate matter : about drugs. Thanks to the tar^siga 
of Hakim Ajmal Khan, we have got, attached to Tihbi Cpll^ , pharmacopoea 
conducting research on the drugs of the Ayurvedic onmn valuable work 

on modern scientific lines. They have already succeeded in doing jp q{. guch 

in connection with a number of drugs. ..The potential value of an mstitutoj 
kind need not be emphasised. Yet, like the parent institutions I'l?® 0 
institutions elsewhere, the research institute lacks finances and recognition. ... gj 
I have dealt above with problems that face us in connection with the ma.i _ 
the people as also the main difficulties in the way. For a full and complete 
tion we have to wait for more auspicious times, rather more wo 

stances. Meanwhile, something, has to be done. As medical men health, 

owe a duty to our people which is as great as the profession is noble, -{i® -pg. 

bad sanitation and high mortality are a challenge to our sense of duty, wo ^ 
tal indifierenco has made that challenge doubly compelling. Wo have to taice 

Major Naidu in his presidential address at the Lucknow session t 

tion has oflered a scheme of National Medical Service with the 8I?*tit or w 
am in entire agreement. We can certainly organise a corps of nracti- 

will bo soldiers, missionaries and propagandists of health. There are meaica p 
tioners, brilliant, efficient, energetic and enthusiastic young men, who are , j 
their time and talent in larger towns, I have always tried to impress tipoh i 
such men wiih whom I have come in contact, the value to them as also lo ^ 
people, of turning their attention to smaller towns and district headquarmrs., . . 
they hot only command a good practice but will also get the .gg, 

a larger service to their people. If each district has one such man M c 
coed' substantially in organising medical help to the whole district, no ... ^ 
assisflctice for the Teshils and Ayurvedic and Dnani Hakims fop groups T “j- 
Svith ■ influence that service to sick and sufiering humanity ttoritably com ,g’ 
he' can not only organise medical relief cfFectively nut he can also do ^cn 
able work in propaganda about 'sanitation and other matters conncctea wi 
prevention of diseases. And, if ho is enthusiastic, earnest, and , JT-iatn 

• response— even financial response — will not be very slow in coming, i musi; rt 
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here s remarkable instance of selfless service of which I have personal knowledge. 
Not far from Delhi there is a town which was chosen by a missionary lady as the 
field of her work. She arrived with literally nothing. She received the hospitality 
of one of the inhabitants who gave her a couple of rooms in his house. The lady 
started her hospital work with bagged and borrowed and otherwise improvised 
medicines and mat to serve as a patient’s hed. Within 10 years, the lady has 
succeeded to the extent of having a hospital, well-equipped not only for the needs 
of out-door but also for those of a large number of indoor patients of the town. 
Her spirit of service was her only original asset. But it brought her, in fulness 
of time, everything elso. It is this missionary spirit that 1 appeal for and I want 
to see in our young men and women. Given this spirit, we can at least bring 
under control the snfFeringa of the people. The scheme that I have in mind con- 
templates the man at the district headquarters as the central unit. He will have 
his assistants and colleagues in the towns and villages. The district units can be 
co-ordinated into a provincial organisation and the provincial organisations will 
work under the central authority of the Indian Medical Association, This can servo 
as the nucleus of an All-India scheme. It can be developed on all sides. And, if 
this Association accepts the principle, a sub-committee can thrash out the details. 
The whole point is that wo must mobilise all the existing resources, indigenous 
and otherwise, to get the maximum results. Once we start the thing, it is, in my 
opinion, so certain of success that financial and other help will speedily be forth- 
coming to make our non-official campaign against disease and ignorance growingly 
extensive as well as intensive. 

We must feel, feel actively and continuously, our duties to our people, who are 
extraordinarily poor and helpless. And we must approach our collective duty in 
the spirit of co-operation and selfless service. I deeply regret to have to say it, but 
I have noticed the prevalence of evils that are unworthy of our profession. Profes- 
sional life has been increasingly yielding to the desire for material gain ns its 
motive force. It makes inevitably for the spirit of rivalry. 

I do not mean thereby that the profession is in a state of rotten deterioration. 
Qualitatively, the Indian medical man or woman still compares, I am proud to 
claim, favourably with his or her contemporaries in many of the advanced 
countries of the world. But the evil poisons have entered the body and they must 
be checked before they assume grave proportions. 


Resolutions — Second Day — 27th. December 1933 

Several resolutions touching the medical profession were adopted by the 
Conference to-day. 

The Conference resolved that a scheme of National Health Insurance on lines 
similar to that in the West be drawn up. 

The Conference urged the authorities controlling hospitals in India to alter the 
existing system, with a view to scouring free treatment only for the poor and the 
levy of charges on those who are able to pay. 

The Conference condemned the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, as it does not 
satisfy the demands of the profession, and stressed that unless the Act is radically 
altered, it would remain unacceptable to the profession. 

By another resolution an increase in the number of elected members, both 
graduates aud licentiates, on the Provincial Medical Councils, was demanded. 

The next resolution demanded ^that no members of the Indian Medical Service, a 
purely military service, should be" employed on the Civil side. 

The views expresssed in the memorandum of British Medical Association and in 
the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee by members of the Indian 
Medical Service were condemned by the Conference as “misleading', unwarranted by 
facts, dictated by self-interest and prompted by a narrow racial bias”. 

The sixth resolution recommended that open competitive examinations for recruit- 
ment to the Indian Medical Service, should be immediately resumed, and held only 
in India. 

The next resolution approved of the main recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee in regard to the establishment of schools of pharmacy in every province 
in India. 

The last resolution approved of birth-control, and the education of the public in 
the interest of the health of the women of India. 



Opening Day — Calcutta — 27th, December 1933. 


About 200 delegates from all parts of India attended the eighth session of the AH'* 
India Women’s Conference held on the 27th. December at the Town Hall, Calcutta 
under the presidency of Lady Abdul Quadir of Lahore. Her Highness Maharan\ 
Sucharu Devi, of Mayurbhanj, was the chairman of the reception committee. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kuar _ rea_d_ messages from among others, the Countess of Willingdon, who 
regretted her inability to attend the session, and Mahatma Gandhi, who wrote “I 
have always felt that service of the poor is the special prerogative of women. 1 
hope, therefore, that this conference will take special note of Harijan service. With- 
out _ the active co-operation of women the removal of the curse of untouchability, is 
M impossibility.’ Besides others, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Hassan Suhrawardy and 
Prof. Radhakrishnan addressed the gathering. The following is tho text of the 
Presidential Address delivered by Lady Abdul Quadir 


Tho Presidential Addrees 

My acquaintance with the English language is not extensive and the only Indian 
language with which_ I am familiar is Urdu. I would have been happier if I could 
have addressed you in Urdu, but my friend Rani Rajioadi, tho able and devotiM 
organising secretary of this Conference, advised me to read the address in English, 
as it would be more easily understood in Calcutta. I wish I knew the sweet 
language of your Province and of Your great poet, Eabindra Nath Tagore, and 
could aMress the ladies of Bengal in their mother tongue, but as unfortunately I 
do not mow it, I have to read to you an English translation of my address in Urdu. 
I may be permitted to say a word here about the need of a common language, 
if we want to make real progress toward the goal before us, I think the Hindus- 
tain language has a greater claim on our attention in our meetings, than English, 
and it 18 _ a pity that stress has not been laid in our Conference on the necessity 
of Jteing_ it more freely as the medium of discussion and exchange of ideas. I 
tnink this question, which I am touching incidcntallv, raises a problem of the 
highest importance for the good of our country. Our leaders havo long felt the 
need of adopting a common Indian language for the whole of India, which every 

province may learn, _ in addition to its own. It is generally recognised that the 
unity of language is one of the most essential features of a common nationality, 
it has also been indicated on more occasions than one, that Hindustani alone has a 
chance of being utilised for this purpose with success. I remember that about this 
tune in 1917, there was a great gathering of Indian lenders in this very town, when, 
n League and the Muslim Educational Conference were 

‘ . F- of tbeir sittings a combined meeting of 
these public bodies was held at which Mahatma Gandhi 
a common Indian tongue and was supported by other leaders, 
ofOiP. Mrs. Sarmini Isaidu. Sixteen years have elapsed since resolutions to this 
unfortunately our thoughts have been so absorbed by other 
advanced one step towards the goal of a common language. 
t’ ‘oo’^ofore, ns sincere well-wishers of our mother-land try to achieve this 
rnnrrrn 0“ now to a consideration of tho questions which are our mam 

concern, that is, education and social reform, 

vprv°frn!? ““ said on these subjects from time to time that they had come 

da? which nrVfjf.r y fhej' present fresh problems every 

of^'he best ffSns'nmong^is^ difficulties, the so/ution of which requires the services 

’womc'’n °Vth1nV°.h questions is what should bo tho type of education for 

existing schemt. f*® no two opinions now as to the unsuitability of the 

boys and is now p® needs of girl students. It was meant really for 

noys ana is now becoming out of date even for them. It is more so for girls. B 
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may be all right for Bome girls, who want to seek employment as teachers in Bohools, 
but for the majority of them a line adapted to their particular needs must be 
chalked out, so that they may be able to complete their studies in a shorter period 
and may acquire knowledge which may Ibe of use to them in their domestic life and 
in the bringing up of their children. In addition to this they should possess some 
general knowledge which may enable them to be wide awake and useful citizens of 
their motherland. 

Among the educational achievements of our Conference lis the starting of the 
Lady Irwin College at Delhi, where girls from various parts of India receive train- 
ing as teachers. Its scheme of studies is different to that of the ordinary arts 
colleges and the institutions elsewhere. I understand that the number of pupils 
under training in the Lady Irwin College, which began with twelve girls, has al- 
ready risen to about forty, which is quite a good start. lu fact, I am told that 
demand for admission to the college is growing and several applications have been 
refused for want of accommodation in the present building, which is a rented house 
and has not got room for more. There is also the difficulty of want of sufiicient 
funds. I think it would be a great help to the College, if we could secure some 
Government building in Old Delhi for its use. 

Having referred to the institution which has been established to help the type 
of higher education suited to the needs of women, I wish to. say a word about 
another type of institution needed for the majority of girls, whose circumstances 
require that they should aim at nothing more than elementary education coupled 
with a training in some useful handicrafts. I believe the time has come for an 
organised effort for the spread of such education and we require a large number of 
schools, teaching not only reading and writing, but also imparting vocational 
training of a practical kind, on economic lines. 

Hitherto training in handicrafts was given to girls with the idea of adding to 
their accomplishments, but the increasing struggle of life clearly shows that the 
time is not far distant, when a growing number of women will be called upon to 
be their own bread-winners, and when marriage will no longer be considered as 
the only career for girls. Wo should equip them for the coming period, when many 
of them will have to live a life more or less independent of men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these schemes require money before they can be tran- 
slated into realities, and the question is, where is it to come from. One source 
which must be tapped and which has not been sufficiently tapped in any part of 
India, is the securing of our proper share of the money set apart for education by 
the Central and the Provincial Governments, While gratefully acknowledging what 
-Government has done to help female education in all parts of the country, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the help has been far from commensurate with the 
requirements of the situation. 

So far the great difficulty in the way of social reform has been the appalling igno- 
rnucc that prevails among the masses in our country, and nothing but wide-spread 
education can dispel it. A campaign for the enlightenment of the masses is needed 
and it requires an army of workers. Though a great deal of work has been done 
in the past and is being accomplished now by honorary workers, to whom we are 
extremely grateful, a devoted band of paid and duly trained workers will be needed 
if a vast campaign aiming at speedy results in all parts of the county is undertaken. 

One of the means of spreading knowledge, which has already been tried with 
• success, is the education of adults, but it will have to be carried on much 
more extensively as well as intensively in order to prove effective. 

Another direction in which work is needed is propaganda by means of the 
press. At present the press in India is practically in the hands of men. 
In drawing attention to this I do not wish to be ungrateful to our brothers 
who control the press. 1 acknowledge with thanks that their attitude 

towards our aspirations has been full of sympathy and they have 

tried to help us in the groat task wo have set before us. What I wish to empha- 
sise is the need of making a greater use of the agency of the press by women, by 
making literary contributions in the existing newspapers and magazines, in support 
of our claims and by starting newspapers and journals conducted by women to 
promote our interests. We have some magazines edited by women iu Urdu and 
Hindi and other vernaculars, I should like to see them 'strengthened and improved.- 
BO that we may have a powerful voice in shaping public opinion. 
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THE WOMEN'S CONFERENOES 


[ CALOCTTA— 


PoBMc Opinion 

The importance _ of a healthy public opinion is not often adequately realised. 
All measures of social reform depend on it for their success. Take, for instance, a' 
°° _which our Conference has been so keen ; that is, the discontinuance of 
cnild-marriage. Not long ago the Legislature passed the Barda Act, penalising 
marriages between persons below a certain ago. The organisations of women in 
India supported the_ introduction of this measure in the Legislative Assembly and 
nave_ since its adoption felt a legitimate pride in their achievement, but it has been 
leit in some quarter that its practical effect so far has been comparatively small. In 
ray opinion this is duo to the fact that sufficient efforts have not been made 
to supplement this legislation by educating public opinion. I believe that in matters 
or social reform, methods of persuasion lead slowly but surely to snccess. 

Use of the Cinema 

ivhich can bo used for the purpose of propaganda is the 
tn we can utilise it with advantage. If educational films are shown 

liirbi villages, and special films are prepared for them throwing 

in n 'll,.,*.. with social reform, I believe wo can do much more 

shfinM period than _ through a long course of teaching by means of books.' I 
f!nnforon5» to see a distinct branch or activity started under the auspices of this 
shniilfi Ppmanent sub-committee placed in charge of it. That committee 

evils nf fausincss to have interesting stories or dramas written, showing the 

— j_ ®’i8toms we like to discourage or condemn. Similarly, if popular songs 

bad customs and commending reforms, and 
prevailing in our country, I think very good 


and poems are composed condemning 
are translated in different vernaculars 
results can be achieved, 

. Eefohm of Cubtomb 

is retorms, that are urgently needed in all parts of the country, 

cnnnppfpH ireUting to t^ celebration of marriages and to ceremonies 

noor^ the deuths. With very rare exceptions, the rich and the 

riiinAiifl uneducated, all follow customs which are extravagant and 

should iin odvocating that simplicity 'and economy 

but in these occasions, and in theory every one agrees with them, 

of tho S pressure proves too much for all of us, and some 

brothers US do^ e^^^ their less enlightened sisters and 

half of fh’o think that it will be an exaggeration to say that at least 

areas is duo t,fn?o indebtedness in our country, particularly in rural 

arfekher^rclics of dnro“ keeping up customs, which 

un we are '"'rbarism, or have outlived their uses. By keeping them 

remembered that^tho rpsnnn°s-i°-ri'° of 0“^ 

is^OMcrn^ isVnvL,^!'^ of us women, so far as the reform of customs 

folk is often’ nlpndpd'iF^ greater than that of men. The influence of their women 
they can im observance of customs, which 

unTounder If .reasonable, and I must say that this plea is not 

of ratraui™ « real and earnest effort to get rid 

Hight of Inheritance 

Bhould°bo allowed advocate by us in this Conferenco is that women 
women’s ridits of i^lwU^fnp . We have tried to get a measure recognising 

met with snccMs^ I hatn i b AsBcinbly, but our efforts have not yet 

opinion behind nlir mnannnU^ however, that there is a growing volume of 

to press it This ® uro bound to get it, if wo continue 

arc^ cqualiv ^afferit^T ‘**5, interests of Hindu and Muslim woinen 

their uersonnl ^.b^ory . Muslim women have already got, under 

you n\l know unde’r i Hindu eisters are asking for, through legislaticn. As 
share of inh^iS ami In along wiCmdlcs, to.a 

but in many parts of Ttid n that still cling to their law, they do get it, 

fibarcB. l/is necessarv^fnr ifa sprung up depriving women of their 

the Islamic law as to^thesh^rn^^f^^ in case of Muslim, women 

to ine snare of females may bo given effect to in practice,' and 
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a new law may be passed for the benefit of Hindu women, to enable them to get 
their share of the property of their husbands and parents. 

Women’s FEAscmsB 

Sjster delegates— I hope you will not think that I am unmindful of the value of 
political advancement, because I have not made any mention of the political 
aspirations of our ser. Wo are proud to have in our ranks women who have 
worked side by side with our men in the political struggle that has been going on 
in India for some time past. We have among us women who are keen political 
workers and have made great sacrifices in the cause of freedom. I have, however, 
advisedly refrained from venturing in the domain of politics, because from the 
beginning this Conference has decided to eschew politics. It appears that the 
reason underlying this decision is sound. For popularising the cause of education 
or for bringing about social reform you reguire to enlist the sympathies of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed or shades of opinion. On the other hand, in the arena 
of politics, there is a great clash of interest and sharp divergences of opinion. It 
would have been detrimental to the development of the feeling of unity and 
strength, on which we can now justly pride ourselves, if controversial political 
questions had been included in our programme. In fact, it is because we have 
not allowed ourselves to be divided, that we have been able to show remarkable 
unanimity on an important question like franchise of women, which is a part of 
politics but which has such an important bearing on education and reform that we 
could not leave it unconsidered. We formulated our opinions on this question, and 
our representatives who gave evidence before the Indian Franchise Committee, 
insisted on adult franchise as the ideal to be aimed at, and demanded equal 
opportunities for both sexes, In other words, our demand was that sex should not 
be made a ground of disability. 

Disappointed 

This year our Conference, in conjunction with the two other important organi- 
sations of women, that is, the Women’s Indian Association, and the National 
Council of Women in India sent delegates to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee in England, and they repeated the demands already made by us, with 
certain modifications. We are disappointed to find that our claims have received 
very inadequate recognition, and the franchise proposed for us is even less than 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee. I would, however, advise the women’s organisations to remember that even 
in advanced countries of the West, the task of women seeking to secure their 
rights has been uphill, and we should not be discouraged by the tardy recognition 
of our claims. We should utilise the opportunities that we have got and go on 
asking for more, trusting in the rightness and strength of our cause. 

Resolutions — Second Day — the 28tb. December 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference this afternoon a resolution w.as passed 
expressing condemnation of war as a crime against humanity and whole- 
hearted sympathy with all who were striving honestly for world disarmament. 

• Moving the resolution, RajJettmary Amrit Kuar ' hoped the spirit of unity and 
all-embracing love for humanity would be the keynote and guiding spirit of the 
women of India. 

Mrs. Cousins, seconding, characterised India as the most peaceful country and 
added that the Women’s Conference bad by its own notions proved its right to 
bring forward a resolution of support to world peace. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, supporting, said no Indian could be loyal to India and 
yet be sectarian and narrow in spirit. The ideal and genius of India had always 
been the inclusion and not exclusion of universal thought and culture. Only they 
, understood the fundamental ideal preached by the world teachers of the indivisible 
‘ oneness of man and mastered the spirit, they could give a mandate for the world 
to stop war. No matter whether it was a temple or mosque or church or fire 
shrine, let them transcend the barriers that divided man from man but wore 
powerless to separate woman from woman. She was speaking an element of truth 
on which was founded the civilization of humanity. 

iNOLinDE A WOMAN DELEGATE 

■The Conference also demanded ,the inclusion of. its representative in the Govern- 
ment of India delegation to Geneva, 
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Third Day — The 29lh. Decembet 

At to-dny’s sitting of the Conference, several resolutions were adopted touch- 
ing educational, social and labour reforms. 

The resolution on franchise, which was moved by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, reiterated 
the demand regarding franchise and status of women in the future constitution 
placed before the Joint Committee by the representatives of the Conference. 

It was also resolved that, after the publication of the Joint Committee’s report, 
a special session of the conference, to which representatives of the National, Council 
of Women should be invited, be called to determine the attitude to bo adopted in 
case the demand was ignored. 

Fourth Day — ^The 30th. December 

The Conference concluded its session this after-noon after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the removal of untoucbnbility, the abolition of capital 
punishment, rural reconstruction and compulsory registration of dais and 
midwives. The resolution on birth control which was adopted by a largo 
majority roused much enthusiasm in the conference and about two dozen speakers 
participated in the debate speaking in favour or against. 

Office-beakers erected 

Eani Rajwadi was elected President for the nest year and Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee 
was elected Organising Secretary while Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Doctor Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mrs. Faridunji wore elected 
Vice-Presidents. 


DISCUSSION ON Birth-control 

After a lively debate to-day, in which more than two dozen speakers participated, the 
Conference by a huge majority passed the resolution favouring birth control, No less 
than two dozens of speakers dwelt upon the subject and either supported or opposed 
it. Discussion was initiated by Mrs. 8.N. Hoy, who first sought to meet the arguments 
that were advanwd generaljy against it cither on grounds of morality or hecause it 
was considered^ that the discussion of the subject was indecent. These persons still 
believeu in antiquated ideas and thought that there was something almost criminal 
and wicked about mo subject. Those who opposed the subject on religious grounds, 
according to Mrs. Roy, did not realise that religion was based on comparative ideas 
and that true religion could almost hold its own and yet be in the vanguard' 
of progress. There was still nnnthnp thought 


Aucre was still another section of people who thought 
that fcnowIedM of the subject would give an impetus to loose living and moral 
turpitimc. The tragedy of the situation was that those people who would have a 
liking for loose living were not generally influenced by conferences like theirs, nor 
by knowledge obtained in clinics. 

' resolution, said that whatever bo the angle of 

tLo cither from the economic, the eugenic or 

^ conclusion that birth 

Mchfa tw LirtB ^ necessary. As regards the fuss of the moralists. Mrs. 
th^r I improve the chance in life and physique of 

p • ‘>1® rat® of multiplication. - - 

ho oppoBcd tho resolution, said that it appeared to her to 

t“®, to discuss openly a subject which should bo 

agUation tbpr°hort®who^^h‘^ “"h- privately. She could well remember the 

♦hni^rhn ®®PP®rtin^g the resolution, said by way of introducing herself 

wonder that Mo ^hilo shc fonnil it to be a matter o 

them were LTfihl oPPpsed the resolution were unmarried, many., of 

Nobodv ivnnM 'hoMo imprcssiOH that birth control meant birth prevention, 

upbringing could « adequate provision hot their 

was de^eloDcd in inrUn nnoo^ ^,P*’®dy would question tho fine civilisation that 
for learning. ^ ^ nations like pilgrims had to come to India 

and Bafd^har$^'bir^h*^cnntm1’'w'^o'^*A f^^oro strongly opposed tho resolution 
BBiu mat u birth control was advocated to save India from over population, 
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why was the Conference then backinp; up widow remarriage instead of pleading for 
birth control ? To save the lower classes from producing too many children, the 
best method would be to educate them and raise their standard of living and 
morality. ‘‘Teach them”, she said, “Brnhmacharya and Atma Sarayaraa” (self-con- 
trol) which had been the tey-note of Indian education. Only then you _ would 
be able to elevate your land. You could never”, she concluded, “raise a nation by 
moral education. 

Dr. Tagore’s Lecture 

“Women’s place in civilisation” was the subject of the poet Eabindra Nath 
Tagore’s address to the Conference. The poet said : ‘Man having the 
advantage over woman in a comparative freedom from biological obliga- 
tions could devote his unhampered leisure in constructing civilization which natur- 
ally followed in a large measure his own toraperament and tendencies, and woman 
for ages was constrained to adjust herself to the narrowness of sphere allowed to 
her. At the present stage of history civilisation has become primarily masculine, a 
civilisation of power in which woman from her captivity spends her surplus wealth 
of emotion in the merely decorative purpose of society. Therefore, this civilisation 
has lost its balance and is moving by hopping from war to W!xr trampling helpless 
life on its path under its drunken tread. Its motive force of constant coercions 
in big scales for the sake of results of absurdly vast dimensions entailing an appall- 
ing number of human sacrifices. To-day we find this uncaclenccd civilisation 
crashing at a tremendous speed along a perilous slope, knocking against unforeseen 
catastrophes, never knowing how to stop, and at last the time has arrived when 
woman must step in anof impart her life-rhythm to this reckless movement of 
power.’ A man’s interest in his fellow-beings becomes real when he finds in them 
some special form of usefulness or striking gift of powers, but woman foels_ inte- 
rest in her fellow-beings because they are human, not because of some particular 
purpose which they can serve. Her exuberance of vital interest is spontaneously 
expressive. Fortunately for us, our everyday world has the subtle and unobstrusivo 
beauty of the commonplace and wo have to depend upon our own sensitive minds 
to realise its wonders which arc modestly reticent. If we can pierce through the 
exterior we find that the world in its common place aspects is a miracle. Wo 
realise this truth intuitively through oar power of love and women through this 
power discover that the object of their love and sympathy, in spite of its ragged 
disguise of triviality, has infinite worth for which life itself can be sacrificed. 

The domestic world is a world where every individual finds his worth ns an 
individual. Therefore his value is not the market value but the inherent value 
of reality which is for love to discover, that is to say, value that God in his in- 
finito mercy has set upon all his creatures. Woman cannot be pushed back for 
good into the superficial region of the merely decorative by man’s aggressive athle- 
ticism. For she is not less necessary in civilisation than man, possibly more so. 
In the present stage of history man is asserting his masculine supremacy and buil- 
ding the tower of his civilisation with stone blocks ignoring the living principle of 
growth. He cannot altogether crush woman’s nature into the dust. It is not that 
woman is merely seeking to-day her freedom of livelihood, struggling against man’s 
monopoly of business, but against man’s monopoly of civilisation. The monster 
car of organisation is creaking and groaning along life’s highway spreading misery 
and mutilation. For, it must have speed and profit before everything else in the 
world. Therefore woman must come into the bruished and maimed world of the 
individual. She must claim each one of them as her own— the useless and the in- 
significant, the lowliest and the lost. The world with its insulted individuiils has 
sent its appeal to her. These individuals must find their true value and raise their 
heads in the sun and renew their faith in God’s love through woman’s own love. 
The union of man and woman will represent a perfect^ co-operation in the building 
up of human history on equal terms in every departme'nt of life. The future Eve 
will lure away the fature_ Adam from the wilderness- of _ a masculine dispensation 
and mingle her talents with that of her partner in a joint creation, a par.adiso of 
their own. The rudely elbowing age of relentless rapacity will give way to that of 
a generous communion of minds and means when individuals will not bo allowed to 
bo terrorised into abject submission by idc.alistic bullies _ compelled to lose their own 
physiognomy in a gigantic mask of a nebulous abstraction. 

36 



Tho annual constituent meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the _ All-India 
Women's Conference, convened to consider various questions of educational and 
social reform for women, was hold at tho Y. M. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on tho 
7tli. November 1933, under tho Presidency of Mrs. P, K. Boy. 

The meeting was largely attended by ladies representing different communities of 
the city. 

_ After tho annual report and accounts of tho local committee for the year pre- 
vious were adopted, tho meeting passed tho following resolutions relating to social, 
educational and political reform : — 

1. Since education is the only means of removing ignorance, superstition and 
fear which are the true enemies of all advance, an intensive campaign of mass 
education should bo undertaken through private endeavour, legislation and local 
bodies. 

2. (a) That in view of the constant increasing number of girls from 16 to 20 
who come to Calcutta to pursue their academic studies at tho University and who 
Msido in College hostels, this meeting is of opinion that these hostels are not su- 
mciMtlv numerous or wcU-managed (with a few exceptions). 

(b) That the parents and guardians of these girls should bo urged to co- 
operate with the University and the Colleges in recognising the necessity for cari^ 
ral guidance both ns regards health and morals for adolescent girls ana that with 
this aim they should request the University to create a post for a qualified woman 
to Bupwvise all rccogni8ed_ hostels and to keep them in touch with tho University. _ 
i>. The Calcutta constituency in conference resolves that some form of scjcnti- 
uc physical culture under trained teachers should be made compulsory and suitable 
games be encouraged in every possible way in girls’ schools and homes j women 
having realised that tho future of the nation depends on the health and physique 
of Its mothers. 

4. This Conference of tho Calcutta constituency supports the revised joint 
memorandum of the All-India Women’s Conference regarding the status and 
eniranchisement of women which besides other points, urges that tho recognition 
pi the principles of equality between' men and women should lihd a definite place 
deolaratipn of fundamental rights of citizenship in the constitution act, and 
tnat the extension of franchise for women shonld bo giving votes to all women in 
^emorandum^ literacy and property qualifications as proposed in the 

wP' constituency begs to bring to the notice of the All-India 

womens Conference the shameful nature of the posters which arc being displayed 
‘0 advertise picture-theatre films; That such posters should bo 
Tnrfin^nnft If sJ* • danger to tho young manhood and womanhood of 

'"'Porative that we who represent the women of India should take 
biffSoRi contlnunncc of a practice so contrary to our 

f'ht.v therefore urge cither a rigid censorship of film 

posters, or their complete abohtipn from all advertising boards!’’ 

wholc-hcnrtcd support to tho principle of Bant 
now Maintenance Bill which is before the Assembly 

crMiin(f°'n widows and specially to the proposal for 

ti pmnVinc’Ilf£°fS° husbonds estate to secure payment of such maintenance, 
ntrcct for, providing that no testamentary disposition , shall 

tho Bill ° t^^oowB right to- maintenance providing for under clauses 3 and 4 of 

bo *^ocords its emphatic opinion that immediate steps should 

traffic and°B?mnM» operations of those enemies of society, who deal in immoral 

an effective wpRnnn - ^Sislaturo to make the IJiH 

ciniised vice juBtico to combat tho evils of commor- 

bo made to the therefore resolves that tho following amendments 

gain of Jv Snpprcssion of Immoral Traffic Act (1) tho words .‘for tho 

mother livine with n tfio definition of a brothel ; (2) that a 

VI g with a prostitute bo made punishable under tho Act. 
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8. That this Conference of the women of All-Indin desires to offer its heart-felt 
homage to the memory of that illustrious son of India, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, on 
the occasion of his centenary as ho was a staunch champion of their sex, and one 
of the foremost fighters in their cause. 

The meeting also adopted two more resolutions, one condoling the death of 
Mrs. Kamini Roy and the other advocating village social wort, the latter being 
proposed by Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhnrani. 


The Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference held its annual session at Lucknow 
on the _30th. October 1933 noon at Kaisarbngh Baradari under the presidentship of 
the senior Rani Sakeba of Nanpara. 

In her presidential address, the Rani Saheba of Nanpara emphasised the need of 
general education among Indian women and felt that though compulsory primary 
education could not be an immediate possibility, all educated women and far-sighted 
men should help to remove all obstacles in its way. She regretted the njtathy of the 
local Government in not paying sufficient .attention to the cause of girls’ education 
in spite of repeated demands from time to time by women’s organisations. Sho 
also suggested the feasibility of changing the existing method and means of edu- 
cation to bring such education more in conformity with Indian ideals and 
aspirations, 

Reading the annual report of the conference committees for 1922-23, Miss K, 
Khanna informed the conference that several sub-committees elected to work in 
the cause of education, untouchability. hospitals and villngo work, widows aid, 
temperance, leper asylums and orphanages had throughout shown good progress. _ 

A number of resolutions were then adopted dealing with education, physical 
culture aud reraov.al of legal disabilities affecting the rights of women. 

Another resolution urged upon all women to undertake the work of rural uplift 
and reconstruction with particular attention to the abolition of untouchability. 

The third resolution requested the provincial municipalities to make rules and 
bye-laws to prevent lepers and beggars from frequenting the public highways .and 
places and urged upon them the necessity of establishing asylums to house them. 

Mrs, Pcrrill moved a resolution on the necessity of teaching temperance ip 
schools and made a short speech on the evils of drink. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

The proceedings of the conference concluded after a selection of the following 
Indies as delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference : — 

The ■ Rani of Nanpara, Begum Hnbibullab, Rani of Mandi, Kunwaraoi Rara- 
Bahadur Shah, Mrs. Ghulam Husain, Mrs. Menon, Mrs. Wasim, Mrs. Gupta, Miss 
Khahna, Mrs. Alizaheer, Mrs. Perrill, Mrs. Mukand, Mrs. Il.ahi Bux and Mrs. Ismail, 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

Resolutions urging the opening of birth control clinics, the abolition of disabi- 
lities regarding the women’s rights of inheritance and the introduction of courses 
of training in citizenship and condemning the spirit of communalism and provin- 
cialism in the country, were among the many resolutions, dealing with 
■political, social, economic, educational, labour and industrial problems, passed at a 
conference of the representatives of the Agra constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, held at Allahabad on tho 28th, and 29tb, October 1933 at tho residence 
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of Mrs. Praknfih Narayan Sapru. Lady Miikcrji, wife of Justice Sir Lai Gopal 
Mukerji, presided. Amonec the delegates present were Mrs. Kitty Shiva Eao, Miss 
Suniti Devi Kaira and Mrs. N. S. Rama Rao (from Benares), Mrs. A. C. Banerij, 
Miss S. K. Nehru, Mrs. P. K. Aoharya, Mrs. Shri Ranjan, Mrs. Pratibha Mukerji, 
Mrs. B. N. Jha, Mrs. Purnima Banerji, Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. T. N. Sapru, Miss 
Sharkeshwari Agha, Mrs. Kundrani Gandhoy, Miss Manorama Chowdhry, Miss 
Leila Roy, Mrs_. Rudra and Miss Gita Mukerji. 

The proceedings of the conference opened, after speech welcoming lho_ delegates 
by Mrs. Shiela Dhar, the secretary, with a resolution moved from the chair express- 
ing the profound sorrow of the conference at the sad demise of Mr. J. M. Sen- 
Gupta, Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. Vithaibhai Patel and placing on record its deep 
appreciation of their contributions to India’s cause. 

The following resolution and another strongly protesting against the repealing 
of the Child Marriages (Sarda) Act and condemning the reactionary efforts of 
those members responsible for that agitation, were also moved from the chair and 
passed ° ’ t 

The conference views with grave apprehension [the growth of the population 
as revealed in Dr. Hutton’s census report and recognizes that such an overgrowth 
of population amongst the poverty-stricken masses is detrimental to the welfare of 
tne nation as a whole. It, _ therefore, strongly advocates the urgent necessity of 
opening birth control clinics under efficient medical advice and urges upon the 
taovernment and local bodies to take immediate steps in this direction.’ 


Untouchables 

The following resolutions were next passed by the conference after a discussion : 
ihis conference notes with concern the appalling conditions (housing) of the 
so-callea untouchables, especially the sweepers, as disclosed in the report of tho 
bervauts of the Untouchables’ Society, Allahabad, and it urges upon tho municipa- 
(iiy to_ tako_ immediate steps to ameliorate them. It likewise requests the other 
municipalities to take proper steps for improvements, wherever such unfavourable 
Purnima Banerji S- ^cl^ru and seconded by Mrs. 

Eights of Inhebitance 

^hat all disabilities regarding tho rights of inhori- 
b^8hcila''Dhar abolished, (Proposed by Mrs. P. N. Sapru and seconded 


Physical Cultdke 

This conference .is definitely of opinion that sufficient arrangements should bo 
made for the advancement of physical culture of women and girls. It calls upon 
the municipalities to allot separate p.arks in tho congested areas of the city for this 
K?j-0 ^^"ndrani Gnndhcy and seconded by Mrs, A, C. 

C0JUIUNALI8M Condemned 

This conference strengly condemns tho spirit of communalism and provincialism 
tLuo It a menace to tho growth of national solidarity Jn 

nrwti, hsclf from all such institutions and bodies that favour its 
Sanerji ) Shyam Kumari Nehru and seconded by Mrs. Purnimn 

CoMPULsoKY Education 

f progress depends on education on ' an extensive 
S'lKf course of Us activities the extreme backwardness of its majo- 

ftirriiorn,! i* masses. It further realizes that education of children would bo 
mu licfnnl ’^‘'•'‘'‘^‘='1 ‘ho value of such education. It, therefore, calls upon 

1° open night schools for adults. It also requests the Government 
cdiicntinn’ o ’i® .‘?K'8l“‘ir<> bodies to make the introduction of compulsory 

See furtbor ® possible after considering their local needs. This con- 

tho cmnlnvnra^r,t°5n P education sehemo and calls upon 

tion of^such Kprrfnt^'^^Vp ‘o supendso nnd make provisions for the ednea- 

Lcila Roy ) (Proposed by Mrs. Roma filukcrji and seconded by Miss 
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Medical ExAraNAxiou of School Children 

This conference urges upon the Government the need for the mcdic.nl exarainn- 
tion of school children, as physical deficiencies mar the intellectual growth of the 
child. (Proposed by Miss Suniti Kairn and seconded by Mrs. A. C. Banerji.) 

Training of Citizenship 

This conference strongly recommends that courses for the training of citizenship 
be instituted as part of the curriculum in all educational institutions. (Proposed 
by Mrs, Kitty Shiva Rao and seconded by Mrs. Sheila Dhar.) The mover was the 
recepient of congratulations for placing before the conference such an useful 
resolution. 

Bar against Co-education 

This conference requests the authorities of the Allahabad and Benares Hindu 
Universities to remove the bar against co-education and urges other universities to 
support co-education. (Proposed by Miss Bharkeshwari Agha aud seconded by 
Miss Monorama Chowdhury.) 

Workers in Mills 

This conference views with disfavour and concern the condition of workers in 
the mill areas and the factories and considers it the right of workers to demand 
better living conditions. It calls upon and requests the factory millowncrs to take 
immediate steps to make satisfactory provisions for the labourers, ensuring upon 
them the me.ans to live a healthy life and safeguarding their position in case of 
ill-health, unemployment, old age, etc,, and special attention shoulu also bo given 
to women workers in connection with maternity leave and other privileges attached 
thereto. It further requests the Government of India to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Committee without further delay. (Proposed by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji and seconded by Mrs. Shri Ranjan.) 

India’s Industries 

This conference further reiterates its resolve to encourage Indian industries and 
views with favour the growth and protection of industries in India, believing that 
the growth of industry is essential for its economic development which will enable 
its trade to stand in line with other countries. (Proposed by Mrs. Purnima Baner- 
ji and seconded by Mrs. Bam Rao.) 

This conference favours the opening of institutions, where women ctin be afforded 
such facilities to earn by means of handicrafts and other cottage industries as would 
enable them to bo economically independent and to render help to their families. 
(Proposed by Mrs. A. C. Banerjce.) 



In picturesque surroundings and under a tastefully decorated shamiana at 
Saraswati Bhawan, the headquarters of the Delhi Women’s League, a largely 
attended session of the Delhi Women’s Constituent Conference was held on the 
7th. November 1933 under the presidentship of Mrs. J. C. Chatterjeo. A 
lengthy report surveying the activities of the Delhi Women’s League was read 
by its energetic secretary, Mrs. Asaf Ali, who laid stress on the necessity for funds 
for propaganda purpose to educate women to understand their social, civic and 
political rights. 

The conference passed a condolence resolution on the deaths of Mr. Patel and 
Dr. Besant. 

It also resolved appreciating the extension of franchise to the Delhi women, but 
drew the municipality’s attention to the ‘unnecessarily restrictive’ qualifications for 
women candidates. 

. By another resolution it demanded free and compulsory education for girls in 
Delhi and called for public support for the establishment of health, social and 
education centres in rural areas. 

The conference directed the Delhi Women’s League to devise a scheme of 
co-operation and ‘practical social service’. 



Conference hold at 


The Hani Saheba of Tiloi, who presided at the Women’s 
Oawnporo on the 23td. Nevember 1933 in hoc speech said — 

1 thank you hcartily_ for giving mo the honour of presiding over this Conference. 
It would have been in the fitness of things if you would have elected an abler 
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1 have been in tlio fitness of things if you would have elected an abler 
person, who, on account of her greater cxpcrjcnoo and knowledge, would have been 
better qualified to guide your deliberations. ' However I, with my humble attain- 
ments, while not pretending to teach you anything, am prepared to servo you to 
the best of ray ability. 

With tho change of times, some evil customs have crept in our society and wo 
have come_ to regard them ns part of out religion. They not- only harm us, but 
are responsible for tho degradation of our society. Wo have to romovo these first. 
If wc do not wake up even now, this canker will steadily eat up the vitals of our 
csistence. Tho question now is what are those evils ? They are (1) illiterates, (2) 
purdah, (3) early marriage and (4) untouchability. 

Until a few years ago, our daughters were not given education, as our brethren 
were opposed^ to it. We were ignorant and blind. This was responsible for our 
downfall and infected our society with all those evils which are now difficult to bo 
eradicated. We are now esorting to get rid of them by holding meetings and 
conferences. But times^ arc altered, public opinion has changed, and in some small 
attention is being given towards out education. 

Ihe woman, who is educated, would not only givo better comfort to her husband 
out would consider it her bounden duly to bring up her children better. It, 
tnerefore, behoves every mother to educate her children even -if sho has to go 
withoiU her meals. 

This is the second evil which has checked tho progress of our-sooioty. Thera 
was no, purdah amongst us originally, but later it crept in somehow. Wo should 

now drive this out ns early ns possible. Only physical and mental harm, and no ' 

good comes out of it. ' ■> r ^ 

I wonder how all the evils have conspired to como into our land 1 This system 

marriage has ruined our country. Consider how many widows wo have 
i'® Owing to early marriage onr physical strength and 

.gone down. Look how superior to us a European is in both 
^ wish to bring this evil pointedly to the notice of out 

hrJLj!° pay any attention to those humble, innocent and poor 

nfrS remember our future generation would curse ns. Tho uplift of 

„ee., ^eee •setter by us, women, because we have to deal with them 
wonfp iw TpL ’i*^ request to you all to pay attention to these down-trodden 

people, kept low by our own selves, and to lift them up and purify them. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions wore passed at the conference 

Borv rdiiPn^l’nn ^isl-rict and municipal boards to introduce compul- 

Bory education for hoys and girls in our constituencies. 

hcriianpp pf' requests the Legislative Assembly to rccogniso the right of in- 
oyer the properties of their husbands and sons. 

Th « PPnferp^"® rcqucB s he pub ic to stop tho demand for dowry in marriages. 

Th 8 pnnfprppL'^‘^2pr,^®,^''°-P"'^ PoP“>"riso the use of Swadeshi goods. 

requests tho public to stop child marriage and incongruous 

ibis conference requests tho public to remove tho purdah system entirely. 


: All India Aryan ?/offien’s Conference 

20lK'octobA'^’''nml*7r"?ny'p“®vi® Conference was held at Ajmer on tho 19tli. and 
under tho Presidentship of Srimati Shawio Devi, Principal, .femya 
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Mahavidyalaya, Jullundur, and was attended by a large number of ladies from far 
and near, including the girl-students of Gurnkuls at Dehra Dun and Eanya Mahavi- 
dyalala at Jullundur ana Baroda, respectively. 

Srimati Shaicno Devi, in the course of her Presidential address, felt confident that 
their meeting on the occasion of the Semi-Centenary Celebrations of such a reformer as 
Swami Dayananda, who had done so much for the womenfolk of India, would give 
them new life. Touching the importance of women in relation to human society was 
composed of two essential parts, — man and woman. Each one, she proceeded, was 
indispensable to the other, and no nation could progress without the help of women. 
Both man and woman had their respective sphere of .worb_ by performing which 
both contributed to the uplift of humanity — and the _ condition of women, she said, 
was an indes to the condition of society. Each family, in which, according to the 
speaker, woman was the moving spirit, was an integral part_ of society; consequently 
woman was the principal figure in raising or degrading society. Woman, she ex- 
plained, was the custodian of the hopes of the future, and by training her children 
along proper lines and keeping them healthy and happy rendered the greatest seryiee 
to the humanity and society. 

Coming to the services that Indian women could render, the President observed 
that they could ameliorate the economic and political condition of India by taking 
to the charkha. 

Proceeding, the President condemned the system of acceptance _ of dowry for 
marriages, and untouehability, ns also the non-preaching of the vedic dharma. She 
advised the merging of all women’s institutions into one All-India Association, the 
establishment of a Dayanand Women’s Home for orphans, widows and the poor, 
control of all women’s institutions by women, and tne_ education of women through 
Vedic literature. Concluding, she appealed to the audience to resolve to serve the 
country in every way, and exhorted them to come into the field like Goddess Durga. 

Eesolutions 

One of the resolutions passed condemned child marriage, purdah, untouehability, 
caste restrictions, and idol worship. .... . . 

The Conference protested against the introduction of divorce in Hinduism. Sig- 
natures were obtained for a memorial to be presented to the Assembly against the 
Divorce Bill. 


Ihe Hyderabad Women’s Confereace 

The Seventh Annual Conference of Women’s Association for educational advance- 
ment in Hyderabad was held at Hyderabad on the 3rd. November when, owing 
to the unavoidable absence of the Maharani of Gadwal, whn was to preside, the Eani 
of Papannapet presided. 

Eesolutions passed included subjects such as Child Marriage Act, training of 
kindergarten teachers, medical inspection of schools, and the necessity of a public 
park for purdah women. 


The Mysore State Ladles’ Conference 

• The eighth session of the Mysore State Ladies’ Conference met at Shimoga 
on the 3rd November, Lady Mirza Ismail presiding. The function commenced 
with invocation and reading of the welcome address of the Eeception Committco 
Chairman after which the president delivered her address. Tho following is the text 
of Lady Mirza’s address. 

The Presidential Address 

Members of tho State branch of tho Indian Ladies’ Conferenco : 

It gives me great pleasure to 'meet you all once more after a year, to take stock 
of what wo have attempted during the last year, and in some measure achieved, 
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and to form pinna and frame a programme for the year before ua. When the field 
is so wide, and the scope for work is so largo, our achievements will naturally 
appear modest and even disappointingly small. This, I am sure, is due not to any 
lack of zeal or effort, but to the inevitable disparity between what needs to be done 
and what can bo achieved in the initial stages. I am fully confident that if only 
wo work patiently and persistently our labours will reap a plentiful harvest in the 
near future. 

POSSIBILITEES CF GlRL GUIDE MOVEMENT 

There is one Department of our activities which is full of possibilities. I refer 
to the Girl Guide Movement. As jou are aware, attempts were made some ycars 
ago by the Department of Public Instruction to form troops of Girl Guides m the 
several educational institutions of the State, but although some troops were formed 
in one or two Girls’ High Schools, the movement did not spread widely. Last year 
we took up the tasK or organising the movement in the State with the cordial co- 
operation of the Department and the necessary financial support from Government. 
An influential Committee ' of ladies has been formed, a number of ladies have been 
trained, rallies have been held, and there is every reason to believe that the 
movement has struck root and will spread rapidly from school to school. I attach 
great importance to a vigorous Girl Guide movement in the State, and _ consider 
that by participation in the activities of the movement and loyalty to itB_ ideals, 
the rising womanhood of the country will receive an education which will be a 
highly valuable supplement to the training they receive in the class room. 

I have more _ than once referred to the objective of the women’s rnovement in 
India and particularly of _ our conference. If I do so again now, it is not from 
the mere desire for reiteration but to bring home their social significance to those 
who_ may yet realise them partially or not at all. Our objective is frankly to 
obtain for woman in India equal opportunities of service in the common cause of 
the advancement of the community. It is possible there are fields where scope 
for us may not be, so pronounced, just as there are fields which ore tho special 
province of women. It is possible for example to argue that Military service is 
not suitable for women, though even hero effective service of an equally valuable 
character is performed by women in nnrsing tho wounded and tho sick, and 
comforting them in their suffering. It must be well known to many of yon that 
women have been recruited even for Police work in Great Britain and other 
Western Countries. I shall not argue the point, but shall lay down this simple, 
and to my mind, acceptable proposition, women as women should not bo barred 
from any sphere of service, however expedient it may bo that tho majority of them 
should find their vocation iu life as makers of homes. 


Women and Higher Education 

_ From this objective, follows the obvious corollary that the educational opportu- 
nitics for women should be the same as for men* I am awaro 'that the malady of- 
unemployment among the educated classes has spread from racu to women, and wo 
ECO the pathefje spectacle of women in possession of hich University degrees scar- 
ching for work. It may, therefore, appear undesirable tiiat women should bo further 
tempted lo pursue courses of study which will increase the number of tho unoai- 
ploycu. In answer, I should like to invito your attention to two important consi- 
ucrotions. Ino first is that the present unemployment among the educated classes 
IS due to tne world wide economic depression and we know that they are unora- 
ploycd not because our country has a surfeit of University graduates, but because 
wo iMk the necessary finance to cs'tahlieh more schools which are tho crying need 
****° ., . 15 “ would easily absorb the comparatively small output. 

uumber of university 'graduates arc such as cannot bo 

nbsotbeu by the community, that is an argument for rcgnlation of tho number both 
of men and women who should receive the university training, and not for shutt- 
f higher^ education against women only. If anything is to be 

Wcstom countries, more and more women of 
task will come to be employed in offices, public and private, 
employment professions, and men will have to seek other avenues of 

Domestic Science 

—as words On tho placo of Domestic Science 

scheme of lo call,— cooking, needlework ,nnd nursing— in the 

pcficmo of education for women. Even when all tho avenues of social employment 
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are open to women, there can be no doubt that the majority of them will have to 
mind the home either as bread-winners in the more humble ranges of occupations 
or os wives of poor workers who cannot afford to get the home mUnaged by ser- 
vants. Therefore some considerable knowledge of these subjects should certainly 
form part of the training of women. Even those who come to occupy more im- 
portant positions in life or marry well would bo all the better for such knowledge. 
Therefore, the essential elements of Domestic Science should form part of the 
training of all girls before they complete the High School stage, some training 
being given in the Middle Schools and supplemented in the High Schools. The 
University should provide a more advanced course in these subjects for the benefit 
of those who may be rectuired to work ns teachers, or, ns we hope, will become 
social workers, who will be required to move among the poorer people and teach 
them what they will not have learnt in the schools in respect of cooking, sanita- 
tion, food values and so on. 

Let mo conclude by conveying our gratitude to the Reception Committee of 
Shimoga for the kind invitation to hold our Conference in their midst and for the 
excellent arrangements they have made for our stay. I hope that when we meet 
next year, we shall review one more year of useful work sustained by high ideals. 

Tbe Welcome Address 

Mrs, Isicaran, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in the course of her 
address, welcoming the President and the delegates, said : 

Several largo problems touching upon the political and social advancement of 
the women of the State have been brought before the State Women’s Conferences 
for deliberation and determination in the past and satisfactory conclusions have also 
been arrived at in respect of the majority of the subjects. But as you are aware, 
wo have yet to cover a vast field in the years to come. On this occasion, however, 
I feel it to bo my privilege to lay emphasis upon a few of the more important 
questions affecting the people of Malnad. Nature has been unmerciful and un- 
yielding, so to say, in imposing restrictions on tbe life of the people in the 
Malnad and women more than the men are placed at a disadvantage in combating 
the evil effects thereof. Special remedies have, therefore, to be devised to overcome 
them. In respect of medical relief, particularly at ‘the maternity stage, special and 
greater facilities are imperative. Local organisations to prevent infantile mortality 
and to educate the women so ns to remove the prevailing ignorance in the matter 
are very necessary. Child welfare centres have to be established on a largo scale 
in the several parts of the district. Suitable but modest dwelling houses have to 
como into being in the interior parts of the districts. I dare say that these and 
several other questions concerning the cduciition and social uplift of the depressed 
classes will also be brought forward now for consideration before this Conference, 

After the welcome address, Lady Mirza delivered her presidential address. 

Annual Report 

The organising Secretary of the Conference. 3Irs, S, Naviamma, then read tho 
report of the Conference for tho year 1932-33, in the course of which she stated ; 

Tho Conference has completed its eighth year of existence and it has entered 
upon its ninth year, its head-quarters being at Bangalore. During this year, tho 
Conference was able to give an endowment of Rs. 8,500 to tho new Maternity 
Hospital at Bangalore, for a special ward to be named after our worthy President, 
Lady Mirza M. Ismail, who is the heart and soul of tho women’s movement in tho 
State. Women of the State are justly proud of this endowment for so noble a 
cause and they deserve to be congratnlated. Views regarding the status of women 
in the future constitution of India were sent to the All-India Women’s . Conference 
from time to time. Tho exising constitution of the Conference was revised by a 
enb-committee presided over by Mrs. Tbyagaraja Aiyar, one of tho Vice-Presidents 
of the Conference. Constitution was also translated into Kannada to enable our 
- women to understand the rules and regulations. Tho resolutions too were printed 
in vernacular. Pamphlets describing the ideals and aims of the Conference are 
prepared and printed in Urdu, Kannada and English. These describe in a nutshell 
the work of the Conference and its ideals and objects. Miss Ruth E. Robinson, 
Mrs. Iqbalnnnisa Begum and Sri S. Nanjamma were mainly responsible for this 
piece or work, 

37 
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Echo raeetinKs were held all over the State after the return of our delegates to 
mo All-India Women's Conference at Lucknow to explain the work of the Con- 
ference. Several ladies took great interest in the Conference work. 

Industrial and Educational Work 


The Industrial School for Women, started by Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Begum, one of 
our social secretaries, is doing excellent work. The attendance has increased and 
there is a great demand^ for the article turned out at the school. The exhibits 
themselves at the Exhibition, which you are seeing, will bear testimony to the 
quality of the work done at this school. The rural school at Yediyur which was 
started a year back has been progressing satisfactorily. The school does not 
prepare pupils to any examination. Instructions of an elementary standard is 
honorary workers, Mrs. Singaravelu Mudaliar, Mrs. Walden, Miss 
jyiatwQevnn and Miss^ Ruth E. Robinson, are taking keen interest in the working 
of this school. _ A clinic is recently opened there, and Dr. (Miss) Mahadevan is 
giving instruction on sanitation and cleanliness and conducts a clinic there. The 
School has great potentialities for development. A building is under construction 
wr this school. A few Harijan girls are also attending the school. The benign 
Government have sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 60 for two vears to this 
experimental school. ^ 


• Road is working well. The number of babies attend- 

ing the Creche are steadity increasing. Our best thanks are duo to Dr, Vas, the 
honewary medical visitor who has been taking deep interest in the working of the 
weohe. There is an antenatal clinic for the benefit of the cooly population. 
Mediciues are supplied free of cost to the babies of the Creche from Bt, Theresa 
tho^nuns^o'f t^'^Convent^^'^ opportunity to express our obligation to Dr. Vas and 

I 1 ocw lease of life by 
able Chief Commissioner LadyMirza Md. Ismail in whoso heart 
reigns supremo the welfare of our women and children. 


Constituencies 


rcnM Th^ M^cArn = spreading the ideals of the Confe- 

Snisation of JtrAAA on « firm fiy ‘fi' 

tSv hTtlnL nVnf Af ^ oirn. Bhimoga consti- 

are some of ^ y musical evenings and lectures 

taldrutr works fivi? rlil^i ^®®^}'jes of the constituency. The sub-constituency of Chi- 
arrattan work“ILlnr„nH Four days arc allotted to handi-erSfts, such 

Lb and aiusfeari^^alao embroidery. Classes for teaching Hindi, Eng- 

cient XSn Wn and games are receiving suffi- 

the let class In^KoInr \firough the prathamic examination with six in 

a iTMk and six ladies The class works on four days in 

embroiderv and nlain n!.A^r{iA is n needle work class. Some learn 

S b7 the mcmlicrn^.^? frocks and Banians were pre- 

ihc baby^showB helT\n Junl^OBS distributed to the poor children at 

arc also^nrtLgcd potbdically. ^arikatha performances and musical evenings 

work nrc''cM^ctcd'nn^'ptnRjAJ*f^'''iu^°5f'’ *?fi°ring, embroidery and drawn thread 
TumkSr a tailoring da s an?A are held regularly. In 

indoor and outdoor lames is made 'rim ^Irorlsioa .for 

a lot of propacanda work fn A?K=f ®"fi,'OOnBtituencj has been doing 

conference. cfthguiS work Is • °f 'romcn for the work of tho 

baby clinic next year. ^ undertaken. It is under contemplation to open a 

hend-quartw8°Bfandin£:^omm;i?lA ®rofro^ fiy confcrcnco to send members of tho 
and Mias Ruth. E. Robin^n^ vitttAu" f^t. Propaganda work, Mrs. Srirangam 

school for ladies and cxtilnFn^fJFlu”"’ . 1 ^^*®^- o meeting at tho local girls 
They enlisted members for*^ iSp llf.lrnr® *^®'”. ^11,® o™® ""fi oWrcls of tho conference, 
bar and Mrs. Rngbavachari ennid nli®"-®-»“r.v:^*®i .meeting. Mrs. Singaravelu Muda- 
plague in that locality oould not visit Chitaldurg on account of ont-break of 
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-Resolutions — Second Day — 4th. November 1933 

- The Conference discussed resolutions to-day. 

Mrs, Kamalamma Basapva, moved : “This Conference reiterates its opinion that 
the public examination at a stage below the High School be abolished.’ 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Dasappa said that the subiects for the lower 
secondary examination for children, particularly girls of lender age, were too many 
and instead of understanding the things they only mugged up subjects like parrots 
with a view to get through the examinations. This obviates the very onject of 
education at an early age. Taking geography as an example, of the various subjects 
for the lower secondary standard, the speaker said children learn to repeat the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and whole world without knowing where 
they were, and knowing ranch less or nothing at all, sometimes, of the geography 
of their own country. Of what use is the knowledge of the distant parts of the 
world to our children, if they are ignorant of the conditions of their country and 
of their State ? Taking history as another subject of study by the girls, the speaker 
said that the cramming of dates of incidents of bj-gono days for the only purpose 
of passing the examination was not so very essential as the knowledge of what was 
going on in the world and in India to-day. Instead of subjects like geography _ of 
distant lands and countries and the history of the country, the knowledge of which 
might not be very essential to girls of this country in their latter life, the speaker 
appealed to the house that subjects like embroidery, stitching, etc,, should be given 
more importance and to carry out these objects effectively, the public examination 
(the lower secondary examination) at a stage lower than the high school standard 
should be abolished. 

Miss Lazarus, Headmistress of Empress Girls’ High School. Tnmkur, in seconding 
the proposition said that the system of having a public examination below the high 
school standatd was a system peculiar to Mysore .alone. Such an examination, she 
said, existed nowhere in India. Proceeding, she pointed out that one of the practical 
difSeulties of this system was that of giving exemptions to some of the candidates 
who had failed to pass through the lower secondary examination. Since the exemp- 
tion BO granted depended upon the recommendations of the head-masters and head- 
mistresses of the Middle Schools, it was wise, she said, to abolish the public exami- 
nation and to leave the discretion of promoting candidates to the high school 
classes to such Headmistresses themselves. 

Mrs. Ruhkamma. headmistress of Girls’ School, Shimoga, while supporing the 
resolution, impressed upon the immediate necessity of changing the existing curri- 
culum of study for the lower secondary standard. 

The resolution was put to vote and passed by a majority. 

The next resolution moved was by Mrs, Tlicohald and ran as follows : 

“This conference is of opinion'that English be started and taught along wim 
Kanarese from the primary classes whenever possible to enable the children trained 
in the nursery schools to continue 'the English language without a break, as all 
Nursery schools that have been st-arted are teaching Iboth the languages.” 

Mrs. Theobald said that the English language had, whether the people wanted 
it or not, become an universal language throughout the world and of all the 
common languages understood and made use of in the daily life of the people of 
the different nations, English language was the only one of its kind and as such 
to understand the world round about, to move in society, even in India English 
was quite essential and the teaching of English language at an early stage side by 
side with the vernaculars of the locality would facilitate handling language in the 
higher classes and also would enable the students to grasp easily what was being 
taught in English, particularly subjects like science etc. 

In support of this resolution two more ladies talking in Kanada said that in 
their experience as mistresses, it was quite easy to teach English and Kannada 
together in the lower classes. The Government, said one of them, might not con- 
cede this request because of financial considerations. The introduction of preaching 
the English Language in the lower classes i. e. in Kannada and Urdu primary 
classes would mean the addition of an English knowing teacher to handle that 
subject which would certainly cause some additional expenditure to the Government, 
But the speaker pointed out to obviate this difficulty, the system of introducing 
English along with the vernaculars might first be started in important towns and 
cities, which could not cost the Government too much, at a time. 

.The resolution was unanimously . accepted by. the house, . . ' . 
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^rs. Sri Rangamma pi Bnngnlore, next moved 'on behalf of JUrs. Thygaraja 
Aiyar the following resolutions : 

• >8 of opinion that tho establishment of vocational schools for 

girls with provision for general education upto a certain standard, is of prime im- 
portance and requests the Government to start such Bchools in some centres ns an 
experimental measure. 

This Conference is of opinion i^at steps bo taken for mass education by adopt- 
Innmc fonowing measures ; (1) Travelling libraries, (2) establishment of reading 
appointment of agencies for educational propaganda, (4) educational 

opinion that greater facilities bo created for physical 
m schools— (1) providing sufficient playgrounds, (2) estimating physical 
while promoting students (3) encouraging indigenous games, 
toii ™ f ?!c resolution, the speaker said: — “According to Mysore censns of 

wf/lJs nnr ° population of 32,03,339, only 89,307 were literate. This 

Sfoiit Tho corresponding figures in the case of males is 

tothewnKTw^fr disparity, the speaker attributed 

to the measure, enacting compulsory education for women up- 

f'aiineii™fhn and till such an act was passed by the Legislative 

^ fihn women of Mysore not to cease their agitation. 

Cln^es should on ifnl womb’s education in the Primary Middle School 
taSt Practienn^ olnrl different from those on which boys were being 

in ^Jifo ?o contemplated marriage ns the future carcor 

careful mother^ nnri ^n o ®houId be BO modelled as to make her a good wife, a 
‘‘oo a competent house-wife. Instead they were now engaged in 

to bovs“®Th 0 '^Sor^nnVr! education^ that was being ^given 

nnri tcuIoVi Qcopmphy of foreign countries which they had not seen 

were not going to ece could not bo of much value to ' tho averago 
other subjects were being taught to tho exclusion of 

thefr daili dnfiVs^ .= value to them in tho course of • 

threlements of mothers. The time often wasted in teaching them 

on iS enrS teaching them arithmetic based 

on inuian currency with which they had to deal throiiehniit tboir lives Of tho 

tliro withS thG ^'nrnZ^^ household accounts, tho art of keeping tho expendi- 

tic BcTeuM and bvS-Ln^nH cookery, both theoretical and practical, domes- 

indigSs Tdants and Iinrt.= “ knowledge of tho medical qualities of the 

abilitv trtreat minor niS.a 9'''°.°^ '"fnnts «nd first aid and sick nursing and the 
anneodlc worrand cid of the doctor, sewing 

for raotlUdfeligteBtruc^i^^^^ ”^<=3 

Ihe resolution, when put to vote, was passed unanimously. ' 

•This SMmoga, moved that 

adequate number or tcncLrs to^ To^no'^ wUiF’^‘’n 

Bchools.” increased number of pupils m 

3ho eSnferenco "uLt^^ndontecl'^^n^’'*'! was, unanimously passed. 

tions and all individual wo^rkere tolalf\^n women’s orgnnisn- 

villngcs. worKcrs to take up m earnest constructive work m the 

thaf'ns^lboTatcinaT morta"li?v'^n/“-°’f Conference is of opinion 

cleanliness and Antiseptic ^ would be ‘given to them and where 

the best of homes wo^ild Rnvn'ml?,"®' extent that was not possible even m 

Sceptic fevers after child-birtiy°rnTiqrJ untimely death, 

made an .appc.al to the indira^'i^.?'^ the death of mothers in largo numbers. She 
uossihlR Ti.PPri,.'?,. ‘ke Indies to start maternity homes in as many places ns 


possible. ThVrcsoIution“;aB‘pn'?scd 

: on of '““'oral ^r^c in the Stale by legislation and carrying on of 
lormca the subject of . a resolution moved by Miss Perrin, 


Rnaui" ot immo 

social work by woman 
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She said that the Conference should reiterate its demand for the immediate 
introduction of a bill in the Legislative Council to make all persons who beep 
brothels, etc,, liable to punishment under the law. After explaining the various 
phases and life young girls who were enticed by unscrupulous people for such 
purposes had to pass through, she urged that the only method of eradicating this 
dis^acQ on womanhood was to take up immediate steps to open hbmes for girls 
rescued from houses of ill-fame. This work of starting rescue homes, she said, 
lay mainly in the hands of ladies. Every town in the State should have such a 
house, where girls who had erred for various reasons should be taught subjects 
which would enable them to earn an honest livelihood. It was a pity, she said, 
while the neighbouring Government of Madras, whose vast experience had made 
it feel the legislation a necessity, the Government of Mysore should have thrown 
down a move in this direction by the public themselves, though it should have 
been in all fairness, move on their part. Hence, she prayed the Government should 
once again be requested to introduce into the Assembly a bill for the suppression 
of immoral traffic. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

BIrs. Eavxalamma Dasappa next placed before the House a five-year plan for 
the effective and permanent work of ladies’ associations in the several parts of 
the State as also for starting more Sthri Samajas in almost every village of the 
State. 

The scheme was as follows. The Government should employ at present eight 
lady graduates for a period of five years and keep them, one in each district, with 
sufficient salary to maintain themselves. Such ladies should first work in the dis- 
trict headquarters by starting Sthri Samajas, organising Harikathas and Bha- 
jaaas, conducting music classes, teaching women in the poorer quarters the neces- 
sity of cleanliness aud the principles of sanitation, etc., and training local women 
not only to make them fit to conduct affairs of their Samajas and the social work 
to bo done in their town, but also to train them to be able to organise such small 
Samajas in all the villages of the taluk. When this work is done in the district 
headquarters, such lady graduate should go to the next taluk of the district and 
do similar work there also. This would mean a simultaneous propaganda through- 
out the State and an effective one too. Such lady graduates should not be given any 
additional whrb beyond this. Such a five-years plan would be quite enough to 
rouse the latent energies of the State’s women and that would cost the Govern- 
ment only Es. 5000 a year. 

Mrs, Dasappa said that at present ladies’ associations existed only in some 
important places, like the district headquarters or the taluk headquarters and 
those who took a lively interest in the associations were mostly the wives of the 
officers. When those women in charge did some work, the officers were transferred 
and their wives naturally had to leave their work unfinished and go away. The 
slow progress the women achieved in anything constuctive and practical was mainly 
due to this change of hands. The speaker then explained the scheme. This scheme 
also suggested to a certain extent a solution for the unemployed educated ladies 
of the State. 

After some other resolutions were passed, the President made her closing speech 
and the Conference adjourned. 


The annual session of the Travancorc Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, on 
the lUh. November 1933. There w.as a large attendance of Indies, 

In welcoming the audience, Mrs. V. Sri Velayimdhan Tampi said that they were 
all sorry that, on account of some unavoidable circumstances (Dr.) Miss E. K. 
Janaki Ammal, President of the Association, could not preside. The work before 
them was both important and serious. The prcEence.''of such a largo number of 
women was proof, that Travancore’s claim for itsihigh literacy is justified and that 
her sisters could rise equal to the task^wheiijoebasiorts arose. 
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chair. In thio 


she 

draft resolutions 
In IhoBO circums; 


Miss D. H. Watts, retired Principal, was then voted to the 
course of her speech, Miss Watts said that she bad been a loval servant of Govern 
ment for 21 years and that consistently with her loyalty “ 

not prcfiicic, especially in view of the fact that the terms of tne 
■were all protests aj^ainst the Education Committee's decision 

tanccs, sue said she could not preside. nm. 

Then, Mrs. Sri Vclayudhan Tempi was proposed to the chair to conduct tne pro 
ccedines. She took the chair and the resolutions were then taken up. 

The President moved from the chair resolutions placing on record tue qeop 
appreciation by the conference of the spirit underlying His &ghnc^ Thn 

rope and expressed its joy on the safe return home of Their Highnessc . , 

glorious services rendered to India by Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. 
and the loss India had sustained by their deaths were also the subjects of rc o - 
tions from the chair. The conference also congratnlatcd the All-India - 

ciation on its success in starting the Lady Irwin College of Home '•Uc - 

fcrcnce whole-heartedly supportSl the proposal of the CpmmiHee on n 
Educational Reforms to introduce Homo Science as a subject m tne tjovern 
Girls’ High School and the colleges for women and requested Government to 
prompt steps to give effect to this proposal by drouting one science graduate to 


dergo training at the Lady Irwin Homo Science College, 
The Conference also expressed its appreciation of 


the recommendations of the 


Education Reforms Committee to raise the status and standard of . 

teachers. The Conference gave its entire support to the proposal of tuo 
Committee to open Kinder-garlen and Montesorri Schools in the_ State and ' 

poaal to introduce vocational schools for girls where such subjects as gardening, 
poultry -farming, weaving.ctc., would be taught. . 

Mrs. (?. Raman Pillai moved “that the Conference expresses its r^rot at rno 
fact that the Education Reforms Committee did not consult any of the women « 
organisations, especially the Trivandrum Constituency of the All- India oratu 
Conference on education in forming their conclusions regarding women s eaucaiiu 
in the State. 

The resolution was duly seconded and supported and passed nem con. , - 

Lady Rajagopalachari nest proposed a resolution prolcsting against tne aponiiu 
of the degree classes in the Women’s College. 

The motion was duly seconded and supported and passed nem con. • ™ in 
Sri, Narayana Amma moved a resolution to prevent professional 
towns and appealed to Government to put a step toil and requested the 

of tho mihlif* in nrfidirjitinrr thn nvil hv nronnr Ipf^iKlntion nnd nrovision 0£ BUUao 

Bchobls 

which was 
The 


the 


of the public in eradicating the evil by proper legislation and provision 
poor houses. This was duly passed. _ . .■ 

The Slatham Committee’s proposal to employ mixed staff in primary 
w.as condemned by Sri Vanajakshi Amma in the form of a resolution, wh 
passed. 

Mrs. Thairivam moved a resolution urging the need for adult education, 
motion was adopted. ^ . 

There was a long discussion on married women nnd their entertainment 
Education Department on the motion of Mrs. Anna Ohandy, The Stntbam i^m- 
mittco bad recommended the non-cntcrtainment in the higher grades of ^c 
of women who were married especially in the Administration branch. There wu 
also a proposal that those with a service of 10 years and under flho“*“ 

.away. The speaker strongly condemned the proposal. Was it contended, she sw^c , 
that unmarried woman alone should be employed 7 Would it not lean to 
undesirable results in several directions which ought to bo prevented in the iiiouc 
lional Department 7 . 

Mrs. G. Sankara Pillai observed that, if the proposal of the Cpromittro w 
sanctioned, Unemployment among woman -would largely increase. Out of 4,oUU vro 
employees in the State service, 3,270 were in the Education Department , . 

The last resolution expressed objection -to the proposal ,to restrict admission i 
collegcfl by various means and to raise the expenses of education by the increaso o 
Was proposed by Miss Rajam nnd duly passed. , , 

Ibc President was authorised to convey to Government a copy or tun auovo 
resolutions. 



Tho eiKhth session of the Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference on educational and social reform was held at the Museum 
Theatre, Egmore, Madras on the 21«t. October 1933, Dr. Visa McDoitgall presiding. 
There was a large gathering of ladies. Tho proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Dr. (lirs). Muthulahshmi Reddi, in proposing Miss D. ’McDougall to the chair, 
said that their President had rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of woman’s 
education and that she was truly fitted to preside over their conference. Services 
irrespective of caste and colour, was the only test to ibe applied by them for posts 
of responsibility and honour and judged by that standard Miss McDougall was the 
right person to preside over their conferrnce. 

Misx McDougall, in the course of her address, spoke as follows 
"First of all, a warm welcome to all who have assembled here this morning for a 
day of conference on matters of vast importance, not only to woman, but to all who 
claim India las the land of their choice and adoption. The conference of ours is one 
of many which are being held in many parts of India in preparation for tho All- 
India Conference which will be held in Calcutta at the end of the year. This is tho 
eighth year of our meeting, and seems likely to be the most important session that 
has been held since, in 1925, the idea was first launched. The plan of the All-India 
Conference and its preliminary Constituent Conferences, wo owe to our dear friend. 
Mrs. Cousins whom we hope very soon to see among us again. This year which 
has been in many ways one of prosperity and progress and harmony among our- 
selves has also been marked by our regret at her absence. Tho close of this year 
has been marked also by the departure from our sight of one whose name must be 
in tho thoughts of all who come here to-day. Two years ago when the All-India 
Conference met in this very hall in December, we were all invited to Adyar to share 
tho kindly hospitality of Mrs. Annie Besant. From the first inception of these 
conferences she was active and generous in her help and approval. But when tho 
guests came together she was not strong enough to speak to them, and after 
twenty months of increasing physical weaKness she has passed away, leaving a 
memory which wiil bo an inspiration to many. Large is tho heart and brain, 
gifted beyond any woman of our time in eloquence and mental energy, She 
devoted with generous enthusiasm the great powers of her nature to the service of 
the land of her choice, and before her departure had the joy of seeing the dawning of 
a new day. 

Our business to-day is to consider tho resolutions which we are asked to send 
up to the all-India Conference for their deliberations in December. We think of the 
company which will meet there in Calcutta day after day, women from every part 
of India, speaking all her languages, and representing all the elements that make 
up the rich whole of Indian womanhood ; the experienced and well-tried leaders, 
the pioneers from communities which have only just begun to realise themselves, 
women of all tho religions of India, of every social level, of all ages from tho 
ardent girl students to the aged people who remember a time when the facts of the 
present day seemed fantastic dreams. In a lesser degree our conference here to-day 
is composed of such elements also, and the greatest thing perhaps that has been 
accomplished by the organisation of the conference is the bringing together of 
women of such different sorts to enrich each other by sharing their knowledge and 
experience. It would bo difiicult to exaggerate the gains which have won through 
this new fellowship and friendship with one another. It is the great happiness and 
also tho great glory of the women’s movement in India, that it has always been 
free from narrow communalism, pride and prejudico which are so great an obstacle 
in tho way of India reaching her goal of responsible nationhood. Women have 
entered tho field of Indian politics with this message. “We are all one ; let there 
be no division between us”. Let us trust that Indian menhood always responsive 
to tho voice of tho mother will accept this message, and that the presence and 
growing influence of women in tho public life of the country will make for peace, 
dignity and mutual good will. Yet there is no slumberous unanimity among us, 
no blind following of any one leader or authority. There is unanimous agreement, 
indeed ns to our hopes and aims and ideals, but there is abundant diversity of 
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opinion ns to methods and detail, and no jonc who has heard the vigorous discussions 
carried on in smaller gathering and meetings, though such are not possible in such 
a large gathering and in so short a time ns the conference of to-day, can accuse our 
movement of torpor or apathy. 

A new feature in the proceedings of to-day is the inclusion in our programme of 
some reports or accounts of things that are actually being done in this city to 
work the reforms which in past years wc have been advocating. At first, our 
resolutions generally took the from of appealing to Government to remove certain 
evils and promote certain reforms. Two years ago wo began to call on the general 
public as well as on the Government to carry out the things that must be done, 
realising how ineffective a good law may be unless the public opinion is actively 
supporting it._ Now, we shall be hearing, for our inspiration and cneouragement, 
of work that is in process and of improvement that may bo visibly seen. 

The year has been one in which anxiety and disappointment have not been 
wanting. The widespread poverty and misery caused by extensive unemployment 
have affected _U8 deeply. Also members of our conference have called attention to 
new evils arising from the rapid spread of gambling, and wo have disheartening 
evidence of frequent failure to make the compulsory education for girls and boys 
an actual thing in areas of the city where it is in operation, and of many cases of 
disobedience^ to law against child-marriage. Yet on the whole the year has been one 
of cncouMging progress, and wc in Madras have many reasons to look back with 
some satisfaction to what has been done. Wo are all proud of the part taken by 
our late President, Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Reddy, before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in London this summer. We have her inspiring presence with us again and 
one of the great things we look forward to in this meeting is her message on tho 
principle of non-communal electorates. 

Wo have had among us, though unfortunately not at a time when she could 
have sppkcn to the copfcrence, the Principal of tho new College for Homo Science 
at Delhi, an enterprise which is of importance to tho whole of India. Wo hope 
that from it may come inspiration and direction for tho reform of the cduoatioii 
of women and girls and also that it will prove to bo a link of union between 
North and South India. 


also in tho gigantic task of combating the deep-rooted 
8_ tho oppression of tho onicaatc classes, tho cviis of 


Progress has been made 
and obstinate evils such _ a8_ tho oppression 

internperanco and tho injustico still present in some of the law's concorniDg 
marriage, property and. inheritance ; wc arc to consider thcBe things in our con- 
lerenco and al 60 _ to hear of more positive lines of progress such ns tho inorenso 
indu^ries, the new emphasis placed on the physical improvement of tho 
children at school, the attention now given by tho university to music and 
provision for the _ protection of animals, and activity 
in dealing with the problems of social vice and of begging. Women, sometimes 

reT^rmcrs' haTdone much 

which °mirwnrt 1^ f ***° diviiio blcssing niid inspiration without 

which our work must bo futile and feeble, may be abundantly granted to us all. 


The Annual Report 

address. Mrs. Kurhjan presented the annual report of ‘ 
iho ftlaarns Constituent Coiiforenco for the venr 1933-34 The renort. which 
fW^rni progrcss. Stated that there were 80 members daring the year on tho 

eS vc rr,^fHcc 1933 tho General Oomiittce elected the 

nroaramme^T first meeting hold in January, chalked.out the 

Slemorandum -At the second meeting of the Committee the 

AU-lS WnmL'R FVanohise drafted by the Joint Coramitteo of the 

of the Wo^enf Tndi^ Association and National Council 

cLnccs in the disoussed. Tho General Committee, after making a few 

iTaSon to Tho '.foilowing important matters,' 

in “hdition to routine work, were also cfcalt with by the Committee. 

for clcc«o^to^hc^nrcal!i“”A nominated to the panel 

Dwembet 1933 A tc«?w !• W. 0. to bo held at Calcutta in 

Madras holding the .c^^PMsaing regret at tho Government of 

and Sbo Ser rcsSniinn^ »'«clres3 of Public Health in abeyance 
nnomcr resolution recommending to tho Department of Education, Madras, 
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to grant soholnrships annually to two lady students from Madras Presidency .for 
training in the Lady Irwin College, Delhi. 

A study of problems concerning the expansion of elementary and mass education 
was also conducted. The Educational Secretary had prepared the necessary mate- 
rials for the same. In connection with the social work the report stated that a 
model colony for Hariians, called “Krishnampet Gokulam”, in Lloyd's Road had 
been formed and education was being imparted to the fishermen colony of lOO 
families located near the Lady Willingdon Training College in habits of cleanliness 
and orderliness and inducing them to giro up drinking and rioting and thereby 
saving them from eviction from the land by government for a period of three years. 

Necessary preliminary work for Leper Relief in the City was undertaken. 
Leprosy being a disease which spreads in an alarming manner as the direct result 
of ignorance and dirt is pre-eminently a social work in which 'the active co-opera- 
tion of all women is essential for success. The financial position of the Consti- 
tuency was satisfactory. After meeting all the expenses there was_ a balance of 
Es. 254-14-5. The work during the year was carried on in a spirit of good-will 
and harmony. The report was then adopted. 

Ifrs. Kandeth next presented the Treasurer’s report which was also adopted 
and resolutions were next taken up for discussion. 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and carried 

“The Madras Constituent Women’s Conference places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the glorious service that has been rendered to the whole world and 
particularly to India and to India’s womanhood by late Dr. Annie Besant, and 
expresses its feeling of profound sorrow and the irreparable loss to the country by 
her demise.” 

This Conference welcomes the release of Mrs. Margaret Cousins, one of the found- 
ers of the Conference, 


TnrBtJTE TO Bam Mohon Boy 

Dr. Miithulakshmi Eeddi next moved the following resolution 

"This Conference pays its respectful and grateful homage to Baja Bara Mohan 
Roy during his centenary celebration for his inestimable service to humanity, to his 
country and to the cause of Indian womanhood in particular and appeals to the 
public to subscribe liberally towards his memory.” 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that as the courageous champion of the women’s 
cause Baja Bara Mohan Roy had surpassed any reformer, ancient or modern. At 
this time when not a single woman in the east nor in tbs west, conld raise her 
voice against the oppressive customs to which women were subjected to, he had 
dared to challenge his own sex to prove that women were in any way inferior to 
men, and_ that women deserved a belter treatment at their hands. Equally strong 
and convincing was his stand against poligamy and child-marriage. In his will, he 
had stated that if any one of his heirs married more than one wife, he should bo 
disinherited of his property. His essay on the “ancient rights of females” showed 
that if he had lived long enough he would have reformed the Hindu Law of In- 
heritance BO as to give a share to the wives, to the widows and to the daughters 
from their ancestral property. 'When we, women, were now in a position to demand 
equal opportunities and equal citizen rights and adequate representation in the 
future constitution of their country, it was incumbent on them, nay it was their 
sacred duty, to express their love and gratitude, and reverence, to that great perso- 
nality who was the first to raise the banner of revolt on their behalf against all 
oppressive customs that hamper the women’s progress. 

The resolution, after being seconded, was carried amidst cheers. 

Education 

The next resolution adopted by the Conference ran as follows : — 

“The Conference reviews with great joy and satisfaction the opening of the Lady 
Irwin College for Home Science at Delhi and regards this ^as the most important 
step forward in the educational progress of the whole of India and calls upon the 
women of India to give their whole-hearted support and to assist 
this college in every way, viz., (a) by giving wide publicity to the aims and 
objects of tbe college ; /b) by sending students to it ; (c) by influencing educational 
bodies to secure posts for the graduates from this college, and (d) by providing 
adequate endowment funds for the College,” 

. 38 
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Miss M. F. Prager moved the resolution on elementary and mass education. The 
resolution ran as follows 


“This Conference urges upon the Government the great need of Education for 
the masses and strongly recommends the immediate introduction of compulsory 
Elementary Education for both boys and girls, as well as the creation of greater 
facilities for adult education.” 

She said that the resolution was comprehensive in its contents. It was an 
important subject in which they were very much interested. The women's 
movement could help the spread of elementary education a great deal. Elementary 
education was in fact a woman’s problem. There were several aspects of elementary 
education which a woman could successfuly tackle and she appealed to the delegates 
to bestow CTeat care and attention to the subject. Elementary education, the 
speaker said in conclusion.^ could not make much progress unless there was a 
teaching order of women inspired by religion and love willing to take the work of 
the education of children. 

Mrs. Ramamurthi and Mrs. Chida explained the importance of the resolution in 
Tamil and Urdu, after which the proposition was passed unanimously. 

Women Franchise 

Mrs. Dadhahoi next moved : 


“(a) This Conference supports the Memorandum 11 of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

“Jb) This Conference unanimously demands non-communal electorate and the 
maximum voting strength for women. 

“W This Conference strongly recommends that a training for efficient citizenship 
ehould bo instituted as a course of studies in all educations institutions.’’ 

In moving the resolutions, Mrs. Dadhaboi explained at length the demands 
made in the Memorandum II of the All-India Women’s Conference. The memo-, 
randum stated that_ though they felt strongly that adult franchise was the best 
method at enfranchising men and women on a basis of equality, they would agree 
to certain temporary measures until such time ns universal adult suffrage could bo 
introduced. It strongly recommended (I) that literacy (ability to read and write 
in any languagel _ should bo substituted for the higher educational qualifications 
proposed m the White Paper, for voters to both Provincial legislatures and Federal 
liCgislatures ^d (b) women of 21 years of age and over bo enfranchised in all 
urban areas. The memorandum strongly objected to the election of women to the 
bcderal Assembly from_ the Provincial Legislntures by the indirect system of elec- 
tion and also to the principle of reservation of seats for women in the Provincial 
and bederal Legislatures. The memorandum further submitted that a system of 
Xranchiso and representation based upon the communal electorates and interests as, 
proposed in the IV^hitc Paper would bo highly detrimental to the progress of the 
Indian people ns a whole and to that of women in particular. They stand united 
in thwr demand for a system of Joint Electorates and record their ■ protest against 
the Communal Award as it would introduce the poison of communalism into the 
now united ranks of the women of India. 

these -were their essential demands and hoped that a strong ■ 
public opinion would be created in this direction. 

proposition. She said that property qualifications 
should juso bo maintained. She whole-heartedly supported the proposal that wives 

( 1 , of the property qualifications 

now^befo^e^tho h’ou8o*° differed from the first part of ^Iho resolution 

resolutions in a Tamil speech. . . 

I’foPWty quiilifications would lead to complications. 

Tim' of reservation of scats, 

against thJee resolution was p.assed by a largo majority of forty votes 

against three. The second and third parts were carried unanimously. 

Protection of Chilpren 

Mre. Rorotktj Jinarajadasa moved the following resolutions 

in Bceir^facroripa^'^lmi^r^'l'^^''* 6 years old and upwards arc engaged 

ones under deplorable conditions in small, dirty, over-crowded and 
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nnventilated rooms for about 12 or 13 hours a day for which they receive about 
1 or 2 annas, this Conference calls upon the Government to immediately pass a Bill 
forbidding the employment of children under 12 years of age in these factories. 

“(b) This Conference calls upon the Government to amend the Madras Childrens’ 
Act of 1920 Section 29 C'auso I, A and D by adding the words “Cruelty” and 
“Immorality” respectively as a cause for depriving the parent or guardian of the 
custody of the Child. This Conference whole-heartedly supports the ‘Girls’ Protec- 
tion Bill’ now before the Assembly.'’ 

Mrs. Ahdul Wahab Sahed BuJcari seconded the resolutions which were then 
tinanimously passed, 

SociAi, Refoem 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and carried : 

“(a) This Conference reiterates its former resolutions appealing to all concerned 
to remove the social disabilities of the so-called Depressed Classes. 

“(b) This Conference rejoices that Gandhiji has resolved to devote his time and 
energy to the removal of the curse of untouchability and calls upon the women of 
the country actively to co-operate with him in this campaign. 

“(c) This Conference whole-heartedly gives its support to the Temple-Entry Bill 
now before the Legislative Assembly. 

This Conference thanks the Government for having supported the Sards Act and 
appeals to the members of the Assembly and Government to amend this Act so as 
to prevent and penalise Child Marriage. 

‘•This Conference strongly protests against the Bills now before the Legislativo 
Assembly seeking to amend and repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act and recom- 
mends that representatives of organised Women’s Associations should bo invited 
to express their opinion on these Bills. 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolutions urging reform of the Marriage 
Laws so as to bring about equality in marital relationships in the Hindu commu- 
nity and hence supports Sir Hari Singh Gout’s Bill now before the Assembly. 

“The Conference urges upon the Government to pass immediate legislation giving 
adequate rights of inheritance to women and supports the Widows’ Maintenance 
Bill now before the Assembly. 

“Gambling— (a) This Conference whole-heartedly condemns gambling of any typo 
and on any scale, public or private.” 

“Cinema— (b) This Conference calls upon the authorities to appoint on the 
Board of Censors a sufficient number of members with expert knowledge of child 
psychology, to avoid the increasing number of those cinema shows which are inju- 
rious to the mental and moral development of the youth of the country.” 

Support for Swadeshi 

Moved by Sriraati Kamala Menon and seconded by Mrs. Subhadramma, the 
following resolution was carried : 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolution that while placing on record its 
appreciation of the work already done, it calls for increased effort in the support 
of indigenous industries (Swadeshi) such as hand-spinning, weaving, and all other 
cottage industries. 

Phybical Education 

Mrs. V. E. Oraham moved and Mtb. Tiioali seconded the following resolutions 
which were carried unanimously : — 

“This Conference reiterates before the public the vital necessity for public parks 
and playgrounds for children in the city.” 

“This Conference gives its whole-hearted support to all schemes for the exten- 
sion of physical education in all the schools and colleges of this Presidency.” 

she stated that the Government had taken steps to train girls as physical in- 
structors in girls’ schools and was doing its best to awaken an interest in the 
subject. The co-operation of the public was also essential and intelligent, 
enthusiastic and educated girls should come forward to get themselves trained. 

■ Sister Sttbbalal-shmi Ammal made an impassioned appeal to revive some of 
the games practised in the homes of Hindu women in ancient days. In India 
some exercises were associated with religion and if these revived, the general health 
of the girls in their schools would surely improve. 

The resolution was then accepted unanimously 
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Otheb Eesoottions 

Mrs. Choivriappa in moving the following resolution said that in other countries 
It wTOla bo very easy to enact legislation and getting things done. But in India 
tne tjovernment was a party and the speaker was afraid that these could not get 
any support from the Government. 

Temperance Issuing license to intoxicating drugs — ^This confereuco totally 
conaemns the practice of issuing license fo the vendors dealing in intoxicating 
clruga and urges upon the Government and the public to support prohibition. 

The resolution was next adopted. 

■f.S® resolution were then adopted without any discussion. ' 

• 1 - . Conference thanks the University of Madras for appointing Women Spe- 
deliver extension lectures in Domestic Science and in Indian Music. 
Conference congratulates the Government for the institution of a special 
court to prevent Cruelty to Animals. 

and ghrfs in^m^rafda^gCT * public the urgent need for a Homo for women 

IcgSaUon°t°o“Sck%ulff belfeg. for the passing of immediate 

Bibth CONTEOr. 

nf .adopted a resolution authorising the general committee 

in nil .~°o^c^cnce to appoint a. sub-committee to study the question of birth-control 
possible. ^ submit its findings to the general committee as soon as 

TeAFFIC IK WOMEK 

ATn?rn‘o WnMn Bcddi thcu presented a report of the working of the 

Madras Vigilance Association. In the course of the report it was stated 

in Mnlint /fnnn *'^® Government and the police department 

nnH traffic without any adverse reactions of public opinion 

t nPRB nf Jn u® iumutes as possible. By the CQnstaut, watchful- 

' VP nnpnprf tJ c?®urcd that the houses which were closed were not 

®"cb of the victims of traffic who are 
tliirin^ thn themselves of. assistance ; (I) by the offer of personal assistance 
ass^stLcp“ tEn .0^ the lady workers ; (2) by the offer of ■ 

nnlipp npiim?. workers at the time of the person of the inmate by direct 

Seiiiir drawn ’ inM tho Opening of a shelter for girls who arc threatened with 

trnoikencsB*^nf }i^ n.cnbed in port to tie nbeenco of Iho ot- 

canablo women wnrFnrP partly to the absence of ah adequate number of 

fw^iich shnnltl pressing need therefore is, for a women’s homo 

workers The .r ® rescue home) and for trained and sympatheUe 

cult if not imn^o?hin°^ -fufibt to help in this. Further progress is diffi- 

ment and mn!^Pp°no^nnp’ fiuoucial help from tho public for mo establish- 

Madras citv nncn-i i°* home. Such a house in Madras may servo both 
provisions t]m^Ap?°rirl!?^ I ^^® towns also. Tho working of tho rescue 

The public upon the successtul functioning of such a home, 

public shamn nnri has come to realise that tho brothels are a 

nave not vet u-omcn should bo protected, but they 

and vkc could be rpfnrmpl^^^ .women who arc mostly victims of men’s depravity 
PrineiX of hp- members of tho society. , 

pure, it is imnQ»s1^l?hFfnF irrespective of sex. Unless men are 

denote the exfsmnrn nf ‘® P”®®' "® nutnrally the impure man signify or 

equal and high standaU^fmoralitT^for tth^sexl^ 

„ ' Hakijak Upijft 

She suited *thnf^inmn*^vp*^TT®®"®^ t report of tho Madras, Harijana Seva Sangha, 
the main item of cxren^rfimFn bccn ldono iu tho past year and 

and girls. Another Ffnm'F'f'i-® ^^® P®y™.ent of scholarship to poor Hatijan boys 

in those areas to promote amnn^ thn®-***® 7‘®'‘ .organising of meetings 

to promote among the inmates a sense of cleanliness. 
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Leper Eeuef 

Mrs. Knriyan spoke on the Leper Belief Work done in the city. The City 
^per League Council had started two clinics, one at Perambur and another at 
^iplicane. A survey bad been made and it was estimated that there were more 
than twenty-thousand persons suffering from leprosy in the city. Ignorance was 
the main c.ause of the spread of the disease. The Council’s main wort would be the 
education of the people on the first symptoms of this dreadful disease and for this 
I^urpoBC they need money and they need as many women workers as possible. The 
‘Iicper Day” had been organised to be held on the 4th of November with a view to- 
collect funds. The speaker appealed to the citizens of Madras to respond whole- 
heartedly to the appeal of the Leper Council, 


The seventh session of the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at 
Ellore on the 4lh. November under the presidentship of Dr. (Mrs). Muthulalcshmi 
Beddi. The whole hall was packed to its utmost capacity with delegates and 
visitors. About two hundred delegates from several districts of the Andhra 

country came to take part in the conference, the largest contingent being from East 
Godavari. 

Miss. V. Peter, Eeception Committee Chairman, after welcoming the 

delegates to the conference first referred to the death of Mrs. Besant, one 

of the world’s greatest persons and said that her death was an 

irreparable loss to India and Indian women. Miss Peter then said that the 
necessity and importance of female education seemed to have been realised 
by our countrymen and women in a larger degree than before, but the progress in 
that direction was not at all satisfactory. There were not enough girls’ schools and 
women’s colleges. It was necessary that a separate allotment should bo made in 
the budget every; year for female education, Zamindars and wealthy persons should 
come forward with donations for the spread of education among girls. Most of the 
Indian women were ill terate and steeped in ignorance. It was their duty_ to educate 
them. Female' education should be national in character and must be in harmony 
with our civilisation and traditions. Western civilisation should not be their ideal 
but they might adopt such things from the West as would not bo in conflict with 
their civilisation. The aim of education was not merely intellectual development ; 
bodily health, good character, patriotism and belief in God were to be acquired by 
education. Indian girls should be taught physiology, hygiene, domestic economy, 
moral science ana such other subjects. It was also necessary to teach 

them music, sewing and other handiwork by which they could earn their 

livelihood. 

Continuing, she said that India was in a deplorable condition on account of 
caste differences, communal hatred, untouchabilityj child marriages and other social 
evils. It was a matter of gratification that the Indian national leaders were making 
every effort to remove untouchability which was showing signs of decline. But 

communal differences were being strengthened by communal conferences like Vysya 

and Kamma Conferences. As long as these communal differences and other social 
evils continued to exist, there could be no real national life and patriotism. Child 
marriages, she said, were on decrease on account of the Sorda Act but if tho objects 
of tho Act were to be fully achieved, their help and co-operation were absolutely 
necessary. Even in tho matter of other social reforms no progress could bo made 
without the active cooperation of women. If they had the welfare of tho nation at 
heart they should devote themselves to the cause of social reform. In every town 
and village they should organise associations and spend their leisure in social ser- 
vice. Continuing the speaker said that among the Hindus women occupied an inferior 
position in the matter of inheriting property. Ordinarily, it was the man but not 
tho woman that got a share in the property. Women were dependent on others 
for their livelihood and could not afiord to live Independently. No doubt, some 
efforts were being made to improve tho condition of -women in this respect by some 
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Assembly but they would materialise [only if they were 

supported by the determined co-operation -of women. 

read nnf Secretary of the Reception Committee, 

in the eaiise Telugu welcoming the President and eulogising her services 

lue cause ot Indian woman-hood. 

out fcr Reception Committee, also read 

annealed tn President and delegates in the course of which she 

educate ehilrlrpn awafco and fight for their rights and privileges, and to 

grievances. compulsorily and to try to be self-dependent for redressing their 

Srimathi Z). Kamalaratnam then read out the annual report which was adopted. 

Resolutions 

mitti°Sl®’'S^'tCmorSg!^™^^ Subjects’ Com- 

An^e^RpS'nf'^^ho'^M resolutions of condolence touching tho deaths of Dr. 

nppreciatTon ’nf Pithapuram and Mr. V. J. Patel ^and recorded its 

referred to fhn nni!fn eervices rendered by them to the country, Tho conference 
appreciation nf celebration of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, expressed its grateful 

cXd UDon the n womanhood by him and 

■>Lu upon (be public to subscribe liberally to his memorial, 

_ CoirpELSORY Primary Edecation 

proposed by Srimathi B. Scetabai and seconded by Sri- 
“As if . Eas carried unanimously ; 

new reforms nrn inaamnoh as tho 

the Provinein?rnpornm illiterate people, this conferonco requests 

any further boards and municipalities to introduce without 

throughout the smin? compulsory pnraaiy education in every town and villngo 
which” in the nrimnr^'^cl ns 'teachers in all the primary schools, 

urges thflf stage should bo common both to boys and girls. It further 

an§ appliances nn*d°fhnf^f’i? liberally provided with all the requisito apparatus 
increased to •'“® Inspecting stall should bo substantially 

inccssanrnciiation nn.iMb®"? “c«o,9- It exhorts tho public to carry on 
Srimathi ^ V '® achieved.” 

urging on the proposed and T. Rajeswarmma seconded a resolution 

•he districts „nT ®I schools for girls in all 

Eakshmiiiarasarnmn finnvr”^f'^i schools in all_ the taluks, Srimathi S. 

na spoke at length supporting the resolution which was carried. 

. Women’s College for Andheadeba 

a KsXtion^was ™s?ed^rcaue8Unt“’^fhn“’p^^ seconded by D. Eamalahshmamma, 
establish a WomM-n *’^*® .Government and tho Andhra University to 

early date to '■• tho Andhra Desa at a very 

tion for all subiccts ir RppnnAnT^^ be made the medium of instruc- 

language and that Hindi schools, that English should be taught as a second 

ferenccs and mcettafe sneeches «hrb,ld in all local con- 

rccommending to th^ Vii^pniinn ho made as far as possible in vcrnncular and 
knowledge of Telneu ns iiiKioocP^^®*'^®"*^ '-h® employment of women having a good 
Desa in preference^to wompn^hALi,^ officers in the elementary schools in AnWa 
lishment of specia! schools higher qualifications in English and tho cstab- 
adulis for a Sssiof Thfpnn?’ ®'^“®"‘'®“ “8 •'’eU ns vocational so ns to train 
women’s edulition centre w?fWhl .^•’.OO’en’s nsociatioiis to organise adult 

The Conference cafl -d ,7non and municipalitrcs. 

m each districts Md^rcouciind {ii® ,'9®™8n of Andhra Desa to organise subconstitucncy 
and recommended the n^mis?inn°of grants in aid to national schools 

board and aided IchooT ^p E'tl® into nil tho municipal, 

award scholarships to girls \rhn t^cquested by another resolution to 

The Conference aifio^Ldnn^ 5c® 1 ®^.^ Sanskrit College, 

of physical culture in sehnSs^^pJmA •^•*°n'niending compulsory introduction 

conducted in schools were mndn •nanngers of schools to see that prayer 

urging upon the men and ‘® pupils of nil religious beliefs and 

women of India to encourage and support indigenous 
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industries by using Swadeshi goods. The Conference _ congratulated the All India 
Women’s Conference on having established "in Delhi a Central College to teach 
domestic science to women to do research in Indian education and recommended 
that the Department of Education should send Andhra students to be trained in 
the College as teachers. 

The Government and the Andhra University were requested to provide more 
scats for women medical students in the Vizng Medical Ooliego and a women’s 
section in the Medical College hostel attached to the College and also to liberally 
provide soholarschips to women students, so as to encourage women’s medical 
education. 

Support to Memorauddm in eefpems 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi A. Ehasakramms seconded 
that this Conference wholeheartedly support the memorandum presented by the there 
great Indian nationaljwomen’s associations, namely, the All-India Women’s Conference, 
the Women’s Indian Association and the N. C. W. I. before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee regarding the Indian women’s rights and privilegs in the new 
reform scheme ana express its complete arrangement with the opinion expressed by 
the elected representatives of the above there institutions, namely, Srimathi Eajakumari 
Amritakur, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Eeddi and Sheriffa Hamid Ali before the Select 
Committee on the Indian reforms”. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Enforcement of Sarda Act 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi P,‘ Sundaramma seconded that 
“This Conference appeals to the people to form vigilance committees in every town 
and village and carry on propaganda regarding the benefits that accrue by putting 
the Sarda Act in full force and thus put a stop to child marriages in the country, 
and requests the Government to empower the Magistrates to prevent child marriages 
to remove the clause demanding Es. 100 as security from the complainant in 
such case and to enact that every marriage should be registered”. The resolution 
was passed. 

Resolutions were adopted appealing to parents to tenable their widowed daughters 
to prosecute higher studies compulsorily, to get such of their daughters married 
again if they did not attain their puberty compulsorily in their own houses and to 
provide every opportunity to those widows who did not like to marry again to do 
social service and other patriotic work and urging the public very strongly to put 
an immediate end to the purdah system which was quite detrimental to the spread 
of education among women and quite injurious to their bodily health. 

Eradicating Untodchability 

The Conference resolved that untouchability should be completely eradicated and 
the so-called untouchables should be allowed to work in the houses of the Oastc- 
Hindus as coolies and servants, and appeals to the public to throw open to the 
Harijans all the wells and tanks. 

The Conference requested the Legislative Assembly to enact that women should 
inherit a share of their hnsb.ands’ or parents’ property and also to pass the Bill of 
Harbilas Sarda on the anvil of the Assembly regarding the right of inheritance of 
widows. The Conference appealed to the public to found in as many centres as 
possible Sarannlayams for unprotected children and emphasised the necessity of put- 
ing into operation the Brothels’ Act in all the towns in Andhra Desa, of forming 
committees to detect such crimes and of establishing leagues for the protection of 
rescued girls and women. 

Eeddction of Land Tax 

Srimathi M, Kamalamma moved and Srimathi M. Sundaramma seconded a re- 
solution that in the interests of the country and the nation to reduce the enhanced 
land taxes and to collect them at half rate this year in view of the economic de- 
pression, fall in the price of paddy and the miserable condition of the ryots and it 
was carried. , ^ ^ . 

Srimathi P. Venkatasubhamma proposed and Srimathi T. Eajeswaramma se- 
conded that the local bodies should extend their financial help in the matter of rural 
reconstruction as the welfare of the country was mainly dependent on the welfare 
of the villages. It was parsed unanimously. 
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_ The Conference passed a number of other resolutions appealing to the people to 
insure only m the Swadeshi Companies, etc. 

Bieth-conteol Resolption Rejected 

IVRich discussion took place on tho resolution relating to birth-control. Srimathis 
D, Kamalaratnarama, A. Bhasharamma and others supported it, while Srimathis 
Duvvuti Subbamma, Varnasi Alivelu Mangamma and others opposed it. When tho 
same was put to vote, it was lost. 


Divorce Resoldtion Withdrawn 

The last resolution requesting the legislature to pass an act invalidating the 
marriage of a minor girl, in case her husband was found to bo a eunuch, or a 
lunatic or a leper and legalising tho divorce by a wife of her husband when ho 
was putting her to untold troubles, was, after a long discussion, withdrawn and not 
pressed to vote. 

The_ President, in her concluding remarks, strongly advised the women to study 
and think over every question that affected their sos for themselves and give their 
votes according to the dictates of their conscience without boing, led away by tho 
opinion of others. She pointed out that customs and manners should bo changing . 
in consonance with tho times. She made a fervent appeal to them to act up to the 
varms resolutions passed in tho conference. She expressed her heart-felt thanks to 
tho Keception Committee for tho honour done to her. 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Constituent Conference of tho All-India Women’s Confo- 
rence took place m tho Foulkes Hall, Salem on tho 4th. November. A largo 
number of ladies were present. 

Reception Committee, Mrs. Pajaiah T)e Paul, welcomed 
short speech in the course of which she stated that the educated 
Fhpv nhniiW ^wty to their less fortunate sisters whom 

hnr nn l?,mSre8a m every direction. They must remember, she added. 

were to°rian^na°n ifntlin average womanhood and if they 

Ihn thon comprising it, should be very progressive., 

vice® and wnrk^Fnr tUn H- Rmhcrcd in tho Conference to take to such ser- 

vice and work for the amelioration of the lot of Indian women at large. 

Expansion of Edementaev Education 

To Jmf urged' “^d seconded by S/iri 
inc the c^ucaliminl fapimioo r TnraiUdistricts, the great need for expand- 
fiofv elemenfflrv pdrif'nfl'nn the masees nod tho neceasity to introduce compnl- 

aeSn"' 

ndul?cduca«on'“in Government to tho inadequate facilities fpr 

that direction Afro Pnl'nrvi requested for greater facilities being provided in 
this motion. ' ' P<^ul proposed and Shri Madhaviammal seconded 

mad? compu^otv° moral training based on spritual ideals should bo 

appeaftag to*"S Masilamani of Trichy seconded a resolution 

school ciildtcn. ° adequate provision for playgrounds and parte for 

inBpMtioa^oVschool' ' rcm^rodueo the system of medical 
Mrs. WhUeS • ‘‘“d prls tvaa proposed by Mrs. Batch and 

tho^ovcrnme?t°Git?s H?gh Providing 

■ueuc win s aigh School and tho Queen Alexandra Hospital for Women 
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and Children, Salem, with more suitable and up-to-date buildings at as early a date 
as possible. 

The District Boards of Tamil Nadu were then called upon, by the next 
resolution, to, establish secondary schools for girls as was done in Malabar and 
Eistna District Boards. Mrs, C. R. Odayar moved the proposition which Mrs. 
Jesiidasan of Trichy seconded. 

Desiand for Equal Rights of CmzlissHip 

The next resolution which Mrs. T. M. Ghinnaiya Pillai raoyed and which Mrs. 
Whitehead seconded, requested Government to embody a clause in the ensuing refor- 
med constitution of India giving men and women equal rights of citizenship and 
failing about suffrage, it was suggested that the reco.nmcndations of the Loihian 
Committee bo adopted to determine the voting strength of Indian women. All the 
above resolutions were adopted. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then discussed a matter of present-day interest about which there 
was some controversy, in t,hc resolution which stated that the conference viewed 
with satisfaction the proposal of the Madras Government to spread the knowledge 
of the means of regulating the size of families but considered that safeguards were 
to be taken to impart that knowledge only to those who needed it. Mrs. Whitehead 
proposed it and Mrs. 0. E. Odayar seconded it. Mrs. E. V. V. Thathachariar and 
Mrs. Parvathi Amroal, opposed the motion along with some other ladies. Eventually 
votes were taken and the motion was passed by a majority of votes, 54 voting 
for and 45 against it. 

Mrs. O. R. Odayar then proposed a resolution of condolence at the passing away 
of Dr, Annie Besant who had done yeoman’s service to the cause of Indian woman 
The resolution was passed nem con all standing, (From the “Hindu”, Madras). 


Ihe Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The seventh annual conference of the Women’s Association Hyderabad, (Deccan), 
was held at Hyderabad on the 4tli. November, 1933. The proceedings were held in 
purdah, the Press being accommodated in an adjacent roora_. Mrs.^ Tasker, request- 
ed the Eani of Panannapett to take the chair. After offering felicitations to_ the 
Nizam on the 'birth of a grandson, the Anjuman girls next sang the State National 
Anthem, composed in Persian, by H. E. H. the Nizari, the audience standing. 

In the course of her presidential address the Rani of Papannapett paid a com- 
pliment to the work which was being done by the Committee. Quoting Manu’s 
saying that_ “Where women are honoured there the gods dwell”, the President refer- 
red to distinguished historic figures such ns Chand Bibi and Ahalya Bai and con- 
cluded that women were not meant to be cribbed, cabined and confined, for 
woman’s progress was roan’s progress. She stressed that it was necessary for 
the members of the Hyderabad Ladies’ Association to work for the mental, physical 
and moral progress of the women of the State. The Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion was then read in Urdu b.v Mrs. Hussain Ali Khan, Honorary Secretary and 
in English by Mrs, M. E. Pillai, Joint Secretary. 

Resolutions were then adopted requesting for legisl.ation to prevent child mar- 
riage, requesting the Women’s Association to help in procuring teachers for train- 
ing in kindergarten at the Model Primary School or at the St. George’s Prepara- 
tory Department and emphasising the need for a hostel for girl students, A motion 
was also adopted requesting to the Government to remember the need of Purdah 
women for fresh air and recreation and requested them to allot places for this pur- 
pose in the crowded areas of the City. 

With the President’s concluding remarks, the conference terminated. 
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The Indian ISationa! Social Conference 


The Bession of the Indian National Social Conference met on the 29lli. December 
at the Pachiappa’s Hail, Madras under the presidency of Mr. O. K. Devadhar of 
Poona. The first session of the Conference was held in 1886 in Madras and it went 
on meeting from year to year till a few years ago ‘when for some reasons it ceased 
to function.’ Attempts were made this year to revive the Conference and they led to 
the present sessions being held. 

A large number of delegates and visitors, including many iadies, from difierent 
parts of India, were present at the Conference hnli. Among those present were the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, Sir V. Ramesam, Messrs. 0. Y. Chintamani, T. E. Venka- 
tarama Sastri, Hridaynath Kunzru, M. Ramachandra Eno, M. Balasundaram Naidu, 
P. Varadarajulu Nnidu, E. Vinayaka Rao, Ramaswami Sivan, K. V. Besha Iyengar, 
V. Venkatasubbaiya, V. Rama Iyengar, O. B. Rama Eno, Bashcer Ahmed Sayecd, 
V. M. Ramaswami Mudnliar, M. C. Rajah, O Kandaswami Chetti, K. G. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, S. R. Venkataraman, Mrs. Dadabai, and Mrs. Alamclumangathayararamal. 
Some workers connected with the Ramakrishna. Mission, Mylapore, and the Salva- 
tion Army were also present. 


Welcome Address 

F't Aiyar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 

comed the cRIegates and visitors.^ In the course of his welcome address, ho said that 
the Indian Social Conference which was inaugurated in 1887 was meeting regularly 
till a few years ago, when for some reasons which it was neither profitable nor 
necessary to_ canvass, jt ceased to function. Many felt that an institution so closely 
associated with illustrious personalities and which they built up with great hopes 
Bhould not be ailowed to disappear together if anything could be done to salvage it, 
and that no place was more appropriate for its rejuvenation than the city of its 
pirtn, utners were of opinion that though some of the social workers could come 
fogelher to refresh themselves at the fount of humanity which gave those organisa- 
tions Its vital cnerCT,, nnd to compare notes about the methods, in' so far ns they 
were common, with their fellow labourers in the neighbouring .fields. It was farther 
recognised that most of these organisations were provincial 'organisations not in a 
position to speak for India as a whole on such subjects as the Temple Entry Bill 

considered by the Central Legislature, or on 
such All-India questions as purdah, and women’s rights in property. These latter 
views prevailed ultimntely,_nnd even the doubters had joined the Reception Com- 
assemyed tierft^^^^^ It was in these circurastanccB that they were 

observations. Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar said 
fPo pfnfrta L grutcful for the measure of success which had attended 

Pfcdcccssors in thc field. They were meeting under less difficult 
work Rnmo fi^cat pioneers had to face when they began their 

Onnnsitfon 8?^ 1° ‘hcm had lost some part of their difficulty. 

880- voyage, to higher education for women, 'to widow rc-marnages 
of the in strength. All these hopeful features 

devoty fabonrn continued the speaker, were all the result of the 

h movement ; nnd ho did not wish that the 

rnt?on Without paying their tribute of reverential ndmi- 

Mnhadev Gnv^^d ‘a®™’ ^pewnlly to Dewan Bahadur Rnghiinath Eao,.tO 

Aivar” to ennfino Fnn 2?if Chandavarkar, and to Sir. T. Badasiva 
nn§ who ^ “^^'^oly connected with conferences such as this 

poliliMl workers living. In the work done in the past, 

nssislance from great help and the movement also had derived grc.at 

Hinduism The orientation which had taken place in the conception of 

Polity was ^8S that the Hindu Social 

in the one would Xili Jr slightest changes 

concerned Hindus' ““'I ”8 ™03t of the problems of social reform 

chief. It had the the contusion of social polity and religion did great mis- 

naa the dis.a8troa3 effect of driving away many an ardent and sincere soul 
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from the rock on which this social reform movement should be built, namely., a 
high spiritual outlook on life. To-day, the confusion existed only in a very much 
attenuated form. For this change they were indebted to two OTcat religious orga- 
niations which had done incalculable service to the couutry, though all might not 
see eye to eye with them as regards all their activities. He referred to the Theoso- 
phical Soceity and the Eamakrishna Mission. One might fancy that all had been 
said by him till then made the Conference less necessary than before. But ho 
would make a different view if he had regard to two recent happenings. The poli- 
tical upheavel that- he referred to had thrown out things of divergent values. It 
had given them not only things of surpassing usefulness, but it had also given them 
the fie^ poison of eoramunalism which had destroyed the royal harmony that had 
resulted from decades of strenuous work by the progressivists. Farther, their 
opponents of the conservative variety were or anising themselves to an extent un- 
known in the days of the elders, Sanathanists’ conferences were now becoming 
common and their deputations were getting vocal to a degree. Their attempts to 
set the clock back had - to bo met. Only the other day their sisters in Bombay 
rightly thought it necessary to meet to object to the whittling down of the Sarda 
Act. _ They had therefore to be alive and active to present any recrudescence of 
reaction, if for nothing else. He was looking forward to the day in the near future 
when there would be a round-table conference of Sanathanists and reformers, where- 
in, by compromise, an agreed programme of social advance would be formulated. 
Ho was free to confess to a feeling that a grand opportunity of that sort was lost 
when the Sarda Act was fashioned, owing to the attitude of die-hards on both sides. 

Pkobleii fok Solution 

Proceeding, Mr, 0. V. Krishnaswarai Aiyar said “It may be that all our 
energies are now required at the front at which the battle raged till recently. The 
concentration there may be unnecessary, and some part of the forces may be re- 
leased for action elsewhere. The places of the old problems have been taken by 
new ones which are of equal importance and which are most urgent to-day. I have 
already referred to questions like Temple-entry and divorce. Others like the 
expansion of women’s right in property, the raising of their position in 
schemes of inheritance, and other similar alterations of personal laws, now 
claim our attention. Social purity and suppression of immoral traffic and 
cognate problems of social and moral hygiene are becoming more urgent^ ia view 
of what other countries with which we are coming into closer political con- 
tact are doing. Even our old friend “Temperance” has assumed a new importance. 
The reported failure of local option in some p.srts of this presidency, and America 
getting wet have given a rnJc shock to those who thought that an effective method 
of combating the evil of drink bad been found, and have necessitated the devising 
of a new plan of campaign. Farther, I think that the time is come when the term 
“Social Keform” must receive a far more liberal and comprehensive interpretation 
than our fathers gave to it in the peculiar conditions in which they started their 
work. It must now be equated with everything that makes for the social well- 
being of every citizen, in the manner in wnich that term is understood in other 
countries. Not that it is, altogether, a new view ; even our elders k'ow it, but 
their energies were required nearer home. Now that a portion of our energy can 
be diverted, we may make it run along new channclB with great benefits. In a sense 
the poor have_ been, no doubt, always with 'us. But their cry is becomtng more 
and more insisten t and is apt to go unheeded at least as regards the caste portion 
of it, in the enthusiasm for the non-caste part. There ;aro as many slums within 
the pale as outside it, and work there is ns urgent as among the untouchables. 
Better housing conditions and modern methods of helping the needy, such as poor 
homes and asylums for the aged and the infirm, will call for more and closer 
attention than they have received till now. Labour has become, no doubt, vocal, 
but it is not able to effectively assert itself yet. It must be helped to a proper share 
of the world’s goods in an orderly manner lest unguided and nnhelped, it may 
violently break its bonds. In a country where caste still determines one’s profession 
to a large extent it is not altogether a question for the economist only, as it may 
appc.ar at first sight. Problems of sanitation and hygiene — both personal and civic 
— will h.ave to bo faced and solved quickly if the new aggregation of humans in' 
unthongbt of forms are not to produce undesirable social wastage and loss of so 
cial efficiency. The greater political and personal freedom that all expect to come 
soon, and the loosenmg of age-old shackles will produce repurcussions which are 
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not easy to predicate definitely, and those vrho desire for progress to bo orderly must 
be ever watchful and ready to help and guide. How much of this wider field wo 
should covet immediately is a matter for you to decide. But whatever the 
extent may be, I am sure that that and similar work will find as many active 
and sincere labourers as that for which the men and women of old toiled”. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar concluded by saying that the Conference did not 
expect every one of them to take resolutions as might be passed wholesale. The 
omission of any matter need not necessarily indicate that the Uonfcronco was not for 
ih But they should all be agreed on the principles for which the Conference stood for. 
that was_, to_ free the social shackles which had outlived usefulness, to remedy all 
social injustices of any sort. Ho hoped that with the co-operation of those present, 
the Conference would end in success. 


Election of Piif.sident 

Sankaran Nair then proppsed Mr. (?. K. Devadhar to take the chair. Ho 
Said that vast changes had been witnessed since the Social' Conference was first 
started in 188G. The main questions that had engaged the attention of social wotk- 
tp these days were the position of the Indian women, the caste system and the 
problem of untouchability. In all these spheres they had advanced far from the 
condition of those days. Indian women were to-day able to take care of themselves, 
and one had only to go to the Marina in Madras or the Guiudy raco course or to 
the bazar to see evidence of the great changes that had taken place. In regard to 
the caste system, the Brahmin rule that obtained till the reforms of 1919, was no 
longer the fact. The Non-Brahmin caste Hindus were now monopolising the 
government. It Avould be more and more the case with further extcusion of the 
franchise. As regards untouchability it was gratifying to see that the leaders of 
tho_ communities concerned were becoming alive to their needs and beginning to 
oiaitn their rights. It might be asked, if all these were true what need there 
was for the Sooial Conference ? His answer was this : reforms which they all stood 
8*2® brought about wci more and more coming within the ambit 
of their legislatures. Unless therefore the Oonfcrcuce and those interested in social 
educated the masses fully, and agitated persistently to induce the 
proper representatives to the legislatures, these reforms 
might not he helwd forward. For such purpose such conference and organisations 
were necessary. Ho was sure they would unanimously elect Mr. Devadhar ns their 
iiir i"^ argument was necessary to convince them that ho was 

the best fitted person than to say that he was a Mnhratta. 


Preiidential Address 

Devadhar who was then formally installed in 
the chair, next delivered the following presidential address 

bad naturally to direct its attack against 
WtnM nf of^odoxy and conservatism in which all reactionary and onesided 
ibo°(!mn 1 ,!,= . advance remained perched but now in my opinion, 

nlfiff-H nnn when social reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 

(inn !n and more constructive and less critical plane of social rcconstruc 

nnlitininna labouring without much moral support from the 

caused even ^ Spirit of the age and the shrinking of distances have 

work nf outlook, which would facilitate the 

to dc/il TCilb Society as a whole. In the past it was quite necessary 

ediicatioTi Bucb as sea-voyage, women’s 

remaVrinf/pR f ^ caste, stopping of infant marriages, promotion of widow 

interdinifg and even inTermmrgc, ct“.""'”^“' ^“tthcring the age of consent, 

are iiumbrnfl pr ?°‘°"®babiHty and unapproachability still haunts us, but its days 
infliiooco of MnL/m “tc uniniBtabably shaken by the most powerful 

to that of a powcrfiil Sd trenllndonf blast!“ ^ 

we mn8f’no^'^hpfd?i’ f®R'eeting work in those above mentioned directions. 

fields and (ouch ””’P''°blcm8 that embrace wider 

widening of the ooiiook i Society. lie jaatifioation for such 

necessity of flowinc- f/p Social Heforrn work lies clearly in the imperative 
g with, the world currents of the rapidly udvanciog tide of what 
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we call civilization— not necessarily a disease according to Edward Carpenter. India 
fortunately has not lagged much behind, though the inevitable need for social reform 
is recognised by only the socalled educated few— using the phrase in its widest 
sense ; it is a matter of no small surprise, however, that even after a century and 
a half of the spread of English education and contact with Western Culture, 
improvement in evil customs and demoralizing superstitions has not jmt taken 
place on a wider basis, and advanced view or higher thought in social life is to-aay 
possibly the luxury of the comparatively small number of those who crowd into 
big cities and towns where reformed life has its attendant evils as well. 

, We are all increasingly anxious now to lead a higher, purer, _ and _ truly 
nobler national life, in keeping with the changing ideals of higher social being so 
as to secure advance of our Society along lines of advance of the whole human race 
or humanity. In cur search for truth of the science of human society we may in 
vain expect to-day, at any rate, any guidance to lead us safely to the goal, Imcanso 
among the many ' seekers after scientific truth and foundation for the human 
society, there has not yet been reached any unanimity of principle that 
ought to regulate the conduct of human beings that constitute the _ society as we 
see it_ developing to-day. Science has very miserably failed in this direction of 
supplying the much neeaed guidance, though its vast, wonderful, and epoch-making 
achievements have surpassed the imagination of even those toiling long in the field 
with great faith and expectations. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his book “Social Evolution” has elaborately shown 
how Science in various branches of research has proved her impotence to offer any 
acceptable solution of the rapidly changing social phenomena of the day in various 
fields of human activity like history, religion, etc. He observes : ‘Tn whatever 
direction wo look, the attitude presented by Science towards the Social phenomena 
of the day can hardly be regarded as satisfactory.” He further goes on to say in 
very terse language that “yet the social phenomena which are treated ^"der 
the heads of politics, history, ethics, economics, and religion must all be regarded 
ns but the intimately related phenomena of the Science of life under its most com- 
plex aspect.” . . 

If wo go on worrying ourselves with the results of the so-called "sgentific 
research in the sphere of human society and wait till the guidance is forthcoming 
wo may have to wait till Doomsdasy. We must, therefore, he prepared for onw^ard 
march to take stock of the progress which society has made so long with the help 
of historical records in various countries and in diiferent times with special reference 
to the history and institutions of our race ; we would be securing suffeient date 
for us to proceed ih that way. Most of our trouble is due to the confusion caused 

by the mingling of the little spheres of religion and Hindu social polity and 

political public policy. If we could only avoid this confusion much trouble could 
be saved. I have already suggested in my previous remarks that we must bring 
our work, our social reform work, in line with the other national activities, each one 
working in its own sphere or domain. Politics up till now has attracted the 
largest attention because, thereby, is afforded a common platform and differences 

with regard to religious or communal interests are reduced to the lowest 

minimum. 


Politics and Social Reform to be Brought in a Line 
Thus, the arena of the politics is more attractive to those that wish to carry on 
their public activity along more constructive lines, and be least critical. Now wo 
shall have to examine whether the work of fighting, on destrutive lines, so heroic- 
ally done by the early venerable pioneers in this field is not sufficient and whether 
the time has not come to interpret now the correct scope or sphere of social reform 
in the terms of the changing conditions of the world whicn are sooner or later 
bound to affect us. This will establish the necessity not only for our familiarity 
with the culture and science of the Western Christian countries but also that 
establishes a clear necessity for a living contact with the growing life under modern 
conditions in the New Far East Countries ns w’cll. India has always been a source 
of spiritual inspiration to many of these nations of the world and if now any of 
these nations have to supply any lessons to us it would be our right to receive 
them and their duty to give them, though, both the West and the Far East, would 
not desire a cultural separation from Indian spiritual eminence which is her speeial 
contribution to the world’s happiness, and which is being recognised in an increas- 
ing measure from day to day in fields of religious and philosophical thought. If 
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The So-called Depkessed Classes and Their Position 

The third large question which should attract our attention is the position in 
the midst of our so-called depressed and suppressed brethren numbering between 
19 to 50 millions. Mahatmaji has done the greatest serrice to this class directly 
and to the Hindus indirectly by sponsoring their cause, and offering even to fight, 
at the cost of great popularity, the stubborn attitude of the conservatives who, we 
must be amusM to see, are very vocal and loud in their denunciation of the poli- 
tical disabilities under which they labour in their own country and outside, but 
which can scarcely bear any comparison with the existing disabilities to which this 
vast mass of human beings is unwittingly subject, let us say, by the rest of the 
Hindu community. It is, therefore, the duty of the Hindus as also of those in 
whose power it lies to improve their lot in most constructive ways, though such 
improvement is an equal necessity of the vast majority, in common with them, of 
the community at large. But their need has been rendered greater and more urgent 
by the fact of their being ruthlessly subjected to untouchability for generations past 
in the name of religion, contrary to the spirit of humanity, by our orthodox bre- 
thren. Untouchability which is universally condemned by all thinking sections as 
the darkest spot on the fair face of e.xaltea Hinduism, is doomed for cfcr. But our 
business as social reformers is to see that no wrong emphasis is put by any of the 
parties immediately concerned on any wrong principles, and true constructive work 
IB taken up as a lever to lift them with special reference to the eradication of nn- 
touchability and unapproachability. Here in southern India in some parts, some 
roads around some shrines are barred against these human being whereas they are 
open for dogs and donkeys to tread upon. And I know it, as a matter of fact, that 
while a demand was made to higher authorities to close down some of the roads 
opened by municipalities round some temples, the grounds put forth were that 
they became polluted for the worshippers to cross over them after bath in the tanks 
outside the temple area, on the other side of the road, because the depressed classes 
are allowed to tread upon them, while no objection was taken to their - being tram- 
pled upon by objectionable and dirty animals like asses and donkeys. Some of us 
are very been on their social and economic uplift and that is why we have to-day 
in India more than 200 centres of active work started in the name of the Servants 
of the Untouchable Society now, which has been again changed to Harijan Seva 
Sangh. Temple entry and legislation thereabout are bones of contention more so, 
because the depressed classes have not shown much active enthusiasm for temple 
entry for the satisfaction of their truly religious cravings, while others who advo- 
cate it, in spite of this indifference of the community in some places that is directly 
, concerned to do so, because in this sphere of social reform they do not like to be 
accused of allowing a weak point in the Hindu social polity to remain “ns inferio- 
rity complex.” 

Japan’s Noble Action 

There was in Japan a class in existence called “Ita and Hlnins” whose degraded 
social position was considered so low in their social polity that even a different set 
of numerals was used in counting that class corresponding to some such phenome- 
non in our part of the country in counting units of indigenous sports and games. 
But Japan woke up more than 50 years ago, to this enormity of great scandai 
perpetrated on human nature and abolished all those barbarous distinction among 
human beings by an edict in a moment. Cannot India do any such thing under 
the new Eeforms now by State legislation 7 While on this topic, I would like 
passingly to refer to the furious controversy that raged round the question whether 
social reform should be pushed on in spite of people’s wishes, with the help of legi- 
slation. Bat that controversy is hurried now. It jhad poignancy when the spirit 
of the administration and controlling forces were mostly moulded by foreign spirit 
and outside considerations, but now all our provincial Ircgislative Councils and the 
central legislature are mainly Indian, composed of the representatives of the people 
and many provinces, like 0. P., U. P., Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab, have lost 
no time in introducing useful pieces of legislation for the improvement of the 
general masses of the people in social, economic and international spheres. More- 
over, it is further very refreshing and reassuring to note that many of the leading 
Indian States have utilised their lemslativo machine^ and their peculiar position or 
independence in getting social legislation enacted in many matters of domestic 
social reform. In this connection I would mention the names of Baroda, Mysore, 
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Travancorc, Indore, Cochin, Kaahmere and Hyderabad (Deccan) and .other small 
States. But it is very interesting to note in this connection that the British Govern- 
ment, who were in the earlier days of their rulo very keen or in any case friMcily 
on the introduction of social legislation, have changed that attitude now. Their 
present attitude in this behalf seems to many of their admirers and piends as 
extremely halting if not quite hostile and some of us would like the central legisla- 
ture to be much bolder and imaginative in this behalf as they would be pushing on 
the cause of general upliftment of the vast masses of this _ country. One of the 
grounds in support of such an attitude being that society is advancing, and it 
would not carry on its functions vigorously with Iho old worn-out clothes _ in the 
form of institutions which may have justification in their own days, but which need 
constant repair and readjustment in the light of the growing bodies requiring new 
clothes for their full-grown bodies. We cannot ask a young man of 25 to bo con- 
tent with clothes made for him when he was merely a boy of 10. And we would 
like our. country men always to bo consistent in regard to their attitude towards the 
changes that are taking place in their daily life as a good guidance for their 
equally ready attitude to look upon changes that are taking place in the social 
environment on a large scale due almost to same causes. 

Eural Reconstruction 


Another most important sphere in which a .colossal amount of work lies 
ahead of us I mean, in the direction of the improvement of conditions of life in 
rural parts. It is a pity that the vastness of the subject and its many sided solu- 
tions would require more detailed treatment. But I must content myself with 
briefly mentioning some of the salient points ; the first and foremost, of course, is 
the education of the younger generation residing in more than 700,000 villages with 
the asaistanee of local leaders, giving them ns far ns possible suitable seasonal course 
as in Denmark. Modern improvement of course in agriculture, and cottage indus- 
tries, should not be neglected, as industrial and vocational training should bo gra- 
dually introduced to make education answer their daily needs. The education of 
the adults also by more attractive methods of cinema, magic lantern and the drama 
should bo vigorously pushed on so as to change their outlook on life, give them ' a 
better grasp of the world situation of which they are perforce a factor. We may 
in fact give them a new philosophy of life. The improvement of the economic con- 
dition of the masses had engaged the attention of the state ; the greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of such reform is the chronic indebtedness amounting to over a 
roughly estimated figure of 900 crores, if not more. Owing to the vastness of this 
problem the British Government have note dared to formulate any scheme of debt 
redemption ; but it is refreshing to not in this connection, that some well meaning 
attempts are being made by small States. Bhavanagar under the llcadership of my 
friend Sir Pravasahnkar Pattani being the first to put into practice some well- 
defined plan with the help of the State machinery. But there is, however, a very 
important direction in which the Government of India, all Provincial Governments 
and many of the leading Indian States took active measures to secure partially 
this object of economic improvement by the introduction of the co-operative ..move- 
ment, which has yet to make a largo leeway, considering the vast potentialities of 
this great lever. 


National Health 

_ Another grwtor and more urgent need of the people residing in rural parts 
IS public health and the many problems affecting this vast question such ns, village 
sanitation, personal and public hygiene, food reform, so ns to secure the bek rcBiihs 
With the least expenditure as is at present being experimented by some of mv 
Mlleaguos m Bombay in the work of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Healtu 
Week Association. .Lastly, the new question which has begun to attract nttenticn 
on the part of the intelligent public as a result of some of the figures published 
I”. by Dr. Hutton, the Census Commissioner of India. 

Birth Control has offered a suggestion as one of the tried and possible practical 
remedies to combat the enormous rate of increase in the population of the whole 
country. We know our population has grown ;in the past ten years by nearly four 
crores but to give you a much clearer idea of this enormous growth I can cite 
figures from Travancoro State where the population {has risen to 51 lakhs from 41 
InMs ten ycars.ago, thus showing an incrcaso of ten ilakhs during the past decade 
and in this increase of ten lakhs, five lakhs, i, c., 50 per cent of tno growth is* 
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supplied by one community alone, i. c., by the_ Christians alone who have grown to 
16 lakhs and over from 11 lakhs. India’s solution of the problem of birth control 
will bo determined ultimately by the view she js compelled to tafce of the unit of a 
family, whether it is a social or a spiritual unit or _ it has only an economic charac- 
ter and relationship. I am interested to find that in your province, barring a few 
small religious communities, a great deal of public opinion is educated in its favour, ' 
whereas some women’s conferences in Berar held recently adopted resolutions^ in 
support of birth-control clinics. Women have even begun to express their opinions 
emphatically on the need for divorce being sanctioned by legislation. 

Many of the problems mentioned above are the great ttumbling blocks in the 
,way of rural uplift, which must now bo the principal plank in the programme of 
any government whether it be federated or un-federated. It is a matter of very 
great satisfaction that many local governments have become awakened to their sense 
of responsibility in this direction, and several provinces have passed necessary 
legislative measures for the achievement of this all too inclusive and comprehensive 
problem. I am very happy to inform you that our present Viceroy of India, His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, who was for a full term of five years your Governor 
as well as our Governor in Bombay, is very keen on the all-round improvement 
of rural population as ho bas stated in his fore-ward to Dr. Hatch Spencer’s Book 
“Up from Poverty in rural India” “that ns an old administrator in the country I 
can safely say that the rural problem of India has been one of the chief pre-ocou- 

g ations of the administrations throughout the country for long years past. Much 
as been done to improve the condition of the rural worker. 

“But, to my mind, the main obstacle to this advance and progress lies in the 
psychology of the rural worker himself, owing to the custom and habit of caste 
and traditions that have governed his life and actions for gener.ations. 

“Under the rigidity of caste principles, he has always accepted his position of 
serfdom as the hewer of wood and drawer of water, for his higher caste brethren,' 
and for this reason and also through want of education and lack of ambition, ho 
has shown little inclination to try and rise in the social scale. It is difficult to 
improve conditions of life with people who under the stringency of caste principle 
see no hope of improvement. But progress is being made, though it must bo 
slow. I hope this great stumbling block of caste will have its rigours dropped off so 
as a no longerlstand In the way of these ameliorative processes, as a result of social 
service on the part of the educated countrymen. On this point. His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, my old friend, has sent me a message in my capacity as tho 
Chairman of the Deccan Agricultural Association, Poona, emphasising the need of 
help when it is badly needed by the rural population in attempts to improve 
their lot. 

A Pen Pictuee of the Life of Peasantry 

young writer from Trayancore in his book on Co-operation in Indian States 
1933, yet to be published, while speaking about tho condition of the masses, makes 
the sta^ment Owing to tho poverty of the soil, lack of general irrigational facilities 
Md subsidiary occupations, the peasantry is in a state of chronic want and penury. 
The agricultural class is immersed^ in poverty and ignorance. The people are poor, 
desperately dirty and unhealthy with no conscious desire for nnything better because 
they have no idea that anything better is possible. All their interest in life centres 
round the problem of tmur next meal or at the most, their next harvest. Life is 
made infinitely difficult for them by a m.ass of unhealthy and uneconomic customs. 
They never get out of these miseries. They are led down to a life of perpetual 
pessimism. They are heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic poverty, want of 
.sanitation and medicpl relief, ignorance of diseases have conspired to reduce the 
peasant’s vitality to its minimum. There arc no roads, no sanitary arrangements 
no hospitals or dispensaries, and no provision for lighting. People die in thousands 
for want of medical help”. 

Can anything be more ghastly in its outlook than the word picture of the condi- 
tion of the masses extracted above? 

Howsoever terrible this picture be, and -whosoever be responsible for it Govern- 
ment as well as people have to put their shoulder to tho wheel to drive away tho 
monster of ignorance, poverty, and disease. Most praisoworthly be>^inning in this 
direction has been made by the last Governor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Svkes who 
has just retired leaving most precious legacy of work to be accomplished by his 
40 
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Buccessor the present Governor of Bombay* _ _His Escellency 

Government of the Punjab have taken a decisive step in this “PfS 

ment of Mr. F. L. Brayne of Gurgaon fame as director 

Department. Bombay Government have put on the Statute Book now ttu • P ., 
Village Panchayat Act, though unfortunatdy its author is.no more to regulate ua 
working. Several non-ofBcinr members in U. P. _C. P. and Madras, have b S 
bills to secure legislative help for rural reconstruction. 


Improvement of Laroor 

Another important problem to the solution of which some of 
interests of the country will have to bring to bear all powers or imagination anu 
larger human interests, and of industrial welfare. It is the problem of mbour. _ it m 
no use our telling them that their compatriots were at the beginning or industnaiism 
in an infinitely worse condition, which Benjamin Kidd describes ns follows . 
“England, when early in the century, Kobert Owen’s theories were disonssed. ana. 
for long after the working classes, it must bo remembered, were almost without 
political rights of any kind. They lived like brutes, huddled together in wretchoa 
dwellings, without education and without any voice in politics or in the manag^ent 
of public affairs. Since then all this has been gradually changing and so things 
must change in India ns well. It would not servo any useful purpose by telling 
them that labour is overworked in Japan, and labour there is comparatively cheap. 
Those who need the employment of labour in their industrial prusnits must test 
them with better consideration than they show to their tools. _ While dealing with 
labour, the Central Government will have to recognise some of its special responsibi- 
lities which it cannot easily leave to provincial governments. Several international 
conventions, having a more intimate bearing on the daily life of the people engaged 
in industrial production in British as well as in Indian India, have to bo given 
effect to and it falls within tho purview of the Central Government, and also when 
it resumes a Federal character to see that they are put into practice. 


TEMPERAtrCE AND LITIGATION 

In considering problems dealing with the improvement of rural classes we 
cannot afford to pass over the need of tho problem of temperance and discourage- 
ment of the habit of drink among them and tho avoidance of unnecessary and 
Wasteful litigation. I am told that litigation and drink have absorbed between them 
two, as great evils, a sum not lessa then 100 crorcs of rupees a year to err on tho 
safer side, though it is reported that some committee which set to consider the ques- 
tion of prohibition estimated (ho total expenditure in India on intoxicants nlono to 
tbo extent of 100 crorcs. The rejection of Prohibition by U. 8. A. and the compara- 
tive failure of local opinion in this PrcBidency need not dis-spirit us. Our efforts 
at organising tempernneo leagues and Village Pnnebayats of settlement of disputes 
must go on in faith, and a regular net-work of such institutions should be under- 
taken as is done in tho case of temperanco by the United Frovinccs. 

Indianisation of Sociai. Service 

I have enumerated in their general aspects some of tho outstanding problems 
of social reform before tho country, bat bare not dealt with my own views with 
regard to the method to bo adopted for their solution. When a social reform ceases 
to be fighting in its atfiludo and lays considerable stress on its constructive side, 
considering the urgency for work in different fields, it naturally assumes the charac- 
ter of social service which must be and should bo rendered by as largo a number 
of lndian men and women as tho magnitude of the problem demands. This, in 
brief, in my opinion, is tho case for Indianisation of social service. To complefo 
our _ ]UBt demands _ from the _ political platform for Indianisation of civil 
EDivices and Indianisation of military services, we must also bo ready to make 
up the rcBponBibijily_ of Indianising without detriment to the' work of other friends 
irom foreign lands, in this sphere of social and educational reform. All honour to 
those who laDourcd stronously during tho period of over a century in bringing 
light and life within the reach of those who needed them very badly. In fact, wo 
must not bo content with merely cataloguing the topics of questions of sooial reform, 
gone. What is needed now is immediate action for which tho country 
patriotic young men with missionary zc.al for 
inis great task before the nation. If a well thought out and defined programme Of 
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social uplift is to be worked out seriously then there is need for those who feel 
me urge to come forth and husband all their resources. It is a matter in which 
Cmvernment and the people should work conjointly securing help from every avail- 
able^ source. To carry on the programmes of such work a vast net-work of social 
service or welfare work organisations will have to be set up in each important 
district and taluk as well as the States included therein. In countries where most 
successful work along these lines has been achieved, that achievement is invariabiy 
a combination of intelligent study of the two problems assisted by surveys of local 
conditions carried on by young men and women ready to sacrifice enthusiastically 
their small interests bent upon service rendered in a spirit of relimous devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have long tried your patience. You will have now 
to listen to many speeches on several important resolutions touching the many 
aspects of the problem that we are met here to study and to solve. The resolu- 
tions, even though they be hastily drawn, bring out the point of view that we have 
to make and urge on tbe attention of the Government and the people. There is 
need for propaganda of our cause being carried on, from day to day and from 
several platforms. Whosoever, there, renders that service, to this cause of the so- 
called masses and neglected classes acquires great merit and I have no doubt that 
all of you assembled here will carry the torch of reforms and burn before its lustre 
the devils of ignorance and selfishness. Let each .one of us rise superior to smaller 
considerations and do our utmost to promote the cause of social reform and social 
service which must be the watch-words of the coming religion, or which themselves 
are religion, and the modes of worship of the deity and through humanity. 

CONCLDSION 

In the weighty words of the revered Guru of Social Eeform— I mean the late 
Mr. Justice Kanade-~I will ask you to recognise these facts. He says 

"I want to recognise this fact. I have no authority to suggest to you remedies. 
These will suggest themselves to you. These fetters of the mind once realised as 
fetters will drop oft themselves. They cease to be fetters, and even become a dis- 
cipline for a better existence. It may take years and generations to _ achieve this 
result. We may all have to die and become mature for the seeds of life in future 
generations. But once we enter upon the right path, the torch of light blazing 
inside us, which wo only seek to darken with our artificial rushlights, will show to 
those who come after us the way to heaven. The way to heaven is a narrow path 
and one has to tread upon sharp-edged instruments carefully balancing the weak 
limbs and spirits. The way tq hell is, as you all know, abroad well-paved with good 
intentions and we have only to close our eyes and shut our ears, to_ be listless 
and indifferent, lead a butterfly existence, and die iDtelJectually and spiritually. We 
have pursued that way too long, and it is time now that wc should take due care 
to set our house in order, as no mere whitewashing and no plastering would remove 
these hidden sources of our weaknesses. The whole existence must be renovated. 
The baptism of fire and not of water must be gone through by those who seek a 
renovation of heart such as this.” 

Lastly, Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more for the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to serve this noble cause publicly and for the indulgence 
you have shown me, 1 trust you will all range yourselves on the side of reform 
and hasten our country’s onward march. May you all be blcsssed with health and 
social happiness which is the objective aim . of social uplift for all 1 

Discussion on Resolution 

Immediately after the conclusion of the presidential addres.^^i resolutions were 
taken up for consideration. The first resolution that was considered ran as 
follows 

“(a) Welfare Work : This Conference desires to place on record its appreciation 
of the labours in the cause of national service of the various welfare-work institu- 
tions throughout the country. While welcoming the rapid growth in _ the number 
of such institutions incudiug those devoted to rural reconstruction, this conference 
is of opinion that their endeavour for national uplift needs and deserves to be 
amply supplemented by State aid either through legislative action or through finan- 
cial assistance or through both. 
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“(b) Social Programme : This Conference is of opinion that the time hn? arrived 
for the formulation of social programmes including those relating to housing a Q 
health and for training and utilising the growing enthusiasm of the country lot 
conatructive work in the various departments of national life._ _ 

‘•(c) Study of Social Science : This Conference is of opinion that the f 0^ 
social science with special reference to Indian conditions should be actively pro* 
moted by the Universities in the country”. _ . t. i „ firnf 

The Lord Bishop of Madras, speaking on the resolution, said that when he nrst 
came to India there was but one social organisation, but now tMro ■were many 
organisations and institutions which was a very gratifying feature. But it 
this Conference to correlate the work of these several institutions and seo that 
was no wastage of men and money. Government had done a great deal to help 
social reform and they were grateful for their help. But a great deal yet remained 
to be done. It was for them to press on with the reform and do tho ncMSsary 
work and Government might give them statutory recognition. The way to Bwaraj 
lay through tho door of social reform and this sort of work could not be dono 
without sacrifice. _ _ _ . » i j- 

Mr. (?. Solomon, supporting it, said that universities and educational bodies 
must give a lead in these social matters by inaugurating study in sociology. 

Mr. M. D. Sahane (Central Provinces) said that in tho West, sociology and 
study of social problems was an important part of tho education imparted in 
universities. In India, there was need for similar lines of activity, so that students 
of sociology and leaders of opinion might try to evolve an organised plan of social 
work. Tho resolution was put to the House and passed. 


The Temple Estey Qcebtioh 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu Natdu nest moved the following resolution : — 

1. (a) Untouchability. 

, “This Conference is of opinion that whatever justification there might have been 
in the past for the practice of untouchability and unapproachability, such justification 
lins ceased to exist for a long time, and that its continuance works great social 
injustice at present. It therefore exhorts all caste Hindus to remove all obstaelca 
to tho legitimate self expression of those sufferiDg from such disabilities in all de- 
partments of life and to see that no non-caste Hindu suffers any disability by rea- 
son only of his birth.” 

(b) Temple-Entry Bill, 

"This Conference approves of tho principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly, and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it with suitable modifications to meet all legitimate criticisms as to the qualifi- 
cations of the votes prescribed by the Bill.” 

Dr. Varadarajitla Naidu moving the resolution said that tho resolution repre- 
sented the common ground among all sections of social workers. There might bo 
some among them in whose view the resolution did not go fat enough. But ho 
would ask them to pass the resolution and carry on further propaganda for thdr 
point of view elsewhere. 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbaj/ya seconded the resolution and said that legislation .for 
tempje-entry had become necessary because in the view of competent lawyora 
and judges temple-entry could not be made unless there was speoialiy permissive 
legislation. Tho resolution merely supported the principle of the Bill. It was 
said that some sections of the depressed classes did not wish to have temple-entry 
but he could say from his own personal knowledge that the majority of them were 
desirous of it. 


Mr. ItainasicavH Sivan said that the practice of untouchability and of keeping 
temples closed to untouchables, was a great injustice for which they must expitiato 
by opining tbc temples to them now. _ 

Mr. J3. £?. pathve (Bombay) said that it was high time their society was rc- 
consirnclcd on principles of humanity and eternal verities. Hindu law as laid down 
by Mniiu had gone changing from time to time but it was only after the British 
cootiB hau ccnic to interpret Hindu laws that it had ceased to progress. The at- 
tempt to remove untouchability was not a new one. Chaitanyn, Tukaram and a 
succession of religious and_ social leaders had tried to solve it. Gandhiji had now 
given It n new force. Their appeal to Government was now only to support tho 
progressive movement when it was shown it was on right lines. 
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Mv. S, Eamanathan first asked for leave to move an amendment and handed 
3fe ID. The President perused ifc and said ifc only negatived the resolution and was 
Ue however had no objection to allow him to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Eamanathan asked the House to reject the resolution which he described as 
reactiona^. It shirked the issue. Unless the Varnashrama system Vent root and 
branch, there could be no solution of the untouchability problem. It was duly 
seconded. 

Mr. Aliekar (Bombay) opposed the amendment and said that if accepted its 
effect would have to wait till caste system was abolished. 

A DibtdrbaKce 

Mr. 0, C, Srinivasan then moved the following amendment to the resolution : 

‘‘This Conference is of opinion that untouchability should be statutorily abolished 
and made, penal, punishable by imprisonment. 

‘^This Conference strongly supports the Temple-Entry Bill now before the 
Legislative Assembly and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it.” 

Mr._ Srinivasan charged the reception committee with having framed the resolu- 
tion within closed doors and said that the “rankest sanatanist” would support the 
resolution as it stood. (A voice : shame). He wanted the house to nip this _ mis- 
chief in the bud. “Every word of the resolution”, he said, “was put in by their op- 
pressors and inflicted a wound on the respect of the so-called ‘untouchables’.” 

The President asked the speaker to address the house on the merits of the 
question and not to descend to attaching the framers of the resolution or refer to 
personalities. A large section of the audience also resented the tone of Mr. Srini- 
vasan’s speech. 

"It is not Parliamentary”, one of them remarked, “there are other platforms 
for you I” 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded by challenging Mr. V. Venkatasubbayya to prove 
that the untouchables were keen on temple-entry. 

Mr. V, VenUatasuhbayya replied to the challenge and said that in a certain 
meeting of Harijan “leaders” he had recently attended, the overwhelming majority 
had declared themselves keen on entering temples. 

One member in the audience took objection to the word ‘‘leaders”. 

At once two or three of hie supporters raised shouts of “We have no leaders’, 
“that is all humbug” and “the Congress has spoiled our rights” and rushed to the 
platform. 

The President came from his seat and soon restored order. “This is a disgrace 
. ho said, “that when wo are espousing such a good cause, a few should spoil _ the 
effect by their irresponsible and undisciplined conduct. If you have any opposition 
to express, you take ray permission and speak. ’ 

Order was restored. 

Mr. Venkatasubbayya, continuing, said that in his recent rounds to untouchable 
quarters he had enquired of the people if they were keen on entering temples and 
they had all said they were. 

Mr. 0. D. Nayagam then moved an amendment in the following terms : — 

“This Conference is of opinion that the practice of untouchability and unap- 
proachability works great social injustice and is a blot on humanity and therefore 
urges ail those interested in the welfare of the country to remove all such disabili- 
ties in all departments of life and see that no one suliers any disabilities by reason 
only of his birth. 

•‘This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly”. . 

Mr. 0. V. Krishnasivami Aiyar, on behalf of the Reception Committee, wished 
leave to explain certain matters in view of some accusations made. Ho was glad 
of the opposition and the full discussion that had taken place. But he could not 
help feeling that much of the opposition had proceeded from ignorance of the provi- 
sions and text of the Bill now on the anvil. 

The resolution, he said, was worded as it stood because that was the form most 
acceptable to all sections in the Conference. 

A voice : Are there many ? , . „ 

Mr . Erishnaswami Aiyar : Yes. There ore anti-varnashramites as well as 
'Varuashramites. 
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Another member in the audience : Are there any who support unfouchability ? 

Mr. Krishnnswomi Aiyar ; I think that people who believe in untouchabihty will 
not have come here. . , .i 

He did not want that they should condomD themselves as possessing a double 
dose of any sin. Untouchability in some form of degree existed in every society. 
That was another reason why the resolution was so worded. As regards the second 
port, the words objected to if removed would have the effect of the Conference exten- 
ding approval to the Bill in its present form. It was desired that the qualification 
of voter prescribed in the Bill should be widened, and the drafting errors in which 
it abounded be removed. Hence the present wording of the resolution. 

Mr. T. B. Venkatarama Sasiriar said that the solution of the problem of removal 
of untouchability and temple-entry need not await the solution of their caste problem. 
But that was wnat the amendment sought to do. So far as he could see the_ temple- 
entry and removal of untouchability was not the same as removal of caste difference. . 
He urged the House to pass the original resolution. 

The various motions were then put only by one to the vote of the House. 

Mr. Nayagam’s amendment was carried 40 voting for and 7 against. The other 
amendment (Mr. O. C. Brinivasau's) was rejected, aud the resolution as amended 
was passed by the House. ’ , - 

WojnjN’s Eights 

Mr. T. R. Vettkatarama Sasiriar next moved 

“The Conference approves of the recent legisiativo attcmptslto extend the rights of 
Hindu women in property and is of opinion that while the smali changes till now ' 
advocated are beneficial to the extent to which they go, there is urgent need for a 
comprehensive survey of the whole question. It therefore requests the government 
to appoint a committee, not less than one-third of whoso members shall bo women, 
to investigate and report on the changes required to give women a legitimate share 
in joint family property and in the separate property of their husbands. 

“(b) Purdna. 

“This conference is of opinion that the custom of Purdah leads to serious injuries 
to the health and intellectual advancement of women aud exhorts the public to take 
all possible steps to alter it. 

(c) Domestic Science Colleges. 

“This Conference views with satisfaction thc.’great advance that has been made in 
the matter of higher education of women, and request the Government and the 
public to arrange for the establishment in each Presidency of at least one coilcgo 
on the model of lady Irwin College, recently established in Delhi, so that woraems 
education may bo of more practical use than it is at present.” - 

He said in old days Hindu women had rights of inheritance bnt later on they 
had been eliminated. It was now necessary to revive them. Baroda and Mysore 
has already passed Acts on these lines. The resolution merely wanted a committee 
M enquiry to be formed and he urged the House to pass the resolution. 

• ■!' ■ Panitdu seconded the resolution, and said that whatever 

juptificatiou there might have been for the system of inheritanco in tho past, it no 
longer existed now. The joint family system was no longer tho rule in Hindu 
Eocicty. It was necessary now to confer absolute rights of properly on Hindu 
widows and wives. As regards Pnrda. it had bceu discarded in Turkey and by en- 
lightened Muslim rulers and citizens in India. He hoped the House would adopt 
the resolution. The committee ho hoped, when appointed, would do substantial 
work in order to inaugurate legislation on proper lines. 

Ihe resolution was adofited unanimously 'by the House. 

Mabriage Qdestioks 

Mr. M. D. Altckar (Bombay) moved the resolution which dealt with tho ago of 
marriage, age of consent, aud widow's rights on remarriage. It ran : 

ConferMco while feeling grateful to the Government for tho passing of tho 
cmid-lHnrnage Ilcstraint Act is of opinion that more effective steps should be taken 
Uian at present to enforce its provisions. It is further of opinion that tho provision 
posit by the complainant should bo deleted, and that tho penal provisions 
joe Act should bo moro rigorously enforced, 
r... . j Conference is of opinion that the age of consent outside marriage ebouitl 
no raised and taken up to 18 years. - ^ 
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“^is Conference deplores the continnance of Knnya-sulkani and Varadakshina and 
the high and ruinous expenses connected with marriage celebrations. It calls upon 
all to simplify the marriage ceremonies and celebrations so that the celebration of 
marriages may be felt to he less of a burden than it is at present. It welcomes tho 
law promulgated in some of the Indian States to put down this evil. 

"This Conference is of opinion that unequal marriages between old men and young 
girls should be prevented by suitable legislation. 

_ "This Conference while viewing with satisfaction the diminution of opposition to 
widow re-marriage is of opinion that the present law depriving the widow of the 
property inherited from her former husband on her re-marriage, works great hard- 
ship in several cases where the second husband is not rich enough to provide for 
tho re-married widow also, and that suitable amendments should be made in the 
Indian Widow Ee-mnrriage Act to remedy this defect, 

Tho whole resolution, no said, was permeated with tho spirit of individual liberty 
and the individual’s right to the fruits and pains of life. No man had a right to 
sign a cheque before he was 21 of yeas age^ but a girl could sign her whole body 
and life away if she was not even eighteen, — tho present age of marriage was 
fourteen. The age of marriage, he thought, shontd not be earlier than the legal age 
recognised by Government. He congratulated the Government on having placed the 
Child marriages Prevention Act on the Statue Book ; but it was ridiculous to sea 
how child marriages were going on still in spite of tho law. Ho wanted that 
Government should enforce tho law fully. 

Mr. M. V. K. Rangachari seconded tho resolution, Tho Government had deve- 
loped of late’ a softness for the Sanatanist view and that, ho thought, was respon- 
sible for the offences against the Sards Act being let off so lightly. The expenses 
incurred in connection with marriages by Hindus and Muslims were very often out 
of all proportion to their ability and this was bound to have had economic repur- 
cussiona. This ought to be put an end to. The entire resolution advocated rationa- 
lisation of the relations between man and woman and he urged tho House to adopt 
it. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Need for Eesoue Hojies 

Mrs. H. Dadahkai then moved the following resolution : 

"This Conference approves of the legislation recently enacted to prohibit immoral 
traffic and is of opinion that its operation should be extended to the whole of 
British India. It calls upon the Government and tho local bodies to establish 
homes where girls that have to bo dealt under the Act can be trained to become 
normal citizens of the State.” 

The unfortunate girls who were rescued should bo given a fair chance of living 
more healthy and purer lives. By merely rescuing the girls from the houses of 
evil, they would not have solved the problem ; they must provide some place where 
the rescued girls could be trained to e.'irn a living. She appealed to the public to 
give their wholehearted support financially to starting these homes. 

Mr. K. O. Sivaswami Aiyar seconded the resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 

PBOmBITION 

On the motion of Mr. Andrews Dube (Lucknow), seconded by Mr. 3, Narayanan, 
tho following resolution was then adopted by the House : 

“This conference views with regret the setback which tho movement for total 
abstinence from drink has received by the abolition of prohibition in tho United 
States of America and by the reported failure of local option in certain parts of tho 
Madras presidency.’ 

“This conference requests Government to appoint a committee to investigate and 
recommend measures to eradicate altogether the evil of drink. 

“This conference calls upon the public to take vigorous measures to put down 
the drink evil, though propaganda, organisation of counter attractions, social boycott 
of those addicted to dnnk, closing of the facilities now provided in some clubs and 
similar attractions for getting drink, and the prohibition of tho supply of alcoholic 
drink in all functions arranged with public subscriptions.” 

Poverty and UNEiiPLOYiiENT 

Mr, 0, O, Srinivasan then moved : 
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“Poverty and Unemployment : (a) This conference notes rvith ^eat regret the 
prevalence of poverty and unemployment throughout the country and is of opinion 
that the situation is one which calls for immediate remedial measures : c i 

“(b) Vocational Education : This conference desires to draw the attention or tne 
Government and of the public to the need for the extension of vocational ' education 
closely related to the industrial needs and possibilities of the country. 

“(c) Labour Legislation : This conference while appreciating tho actiori of ttio 
Government in carrying out some of the recommendations of the Whitlw Commi- 
ssion, emphasises the need for early action through legislation and otherwise tor 
carrying out all its recommendations. , - t 

Mr. K. (?. Sivastpami Ahjar said that the benefit of the _ recommendations ot 
the Whitley (Commission in regard to the summary liquidations of indebtedness . 
of industrial workers should bo extended also to Agricultural workers. 

The Agricultural Commission had made several proposal for relieving 

agricultural indebtedness and ho urged Government to tako_ immediate steps to 
implement them. There was need for a progressive agricultural income-tax, 
death duties, and succession duties. All these reforms were necessary not only for 
removal of several social but economic evils that now troubled India. Ho_ wanted 
the conference to generally approve of legislation for protection of tenants’ interests. 
Further, the Government of India ought to adopt steps at once to implement the 
decision of the International Labour Conference recommending rights of association 
to agricultural workers and the prohibition of employment of children lielow a 
certain ago in agriculture. Lastly, ho urged the conference to express itself in 
favour of extension of the franchise to agricultural workers also. 

Mr. Sivaswami moved an amendment embodying all these proposals and the 
mover of the resolution accepted them. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb supported the resolution as amended, "pie country, 
he said, had been hard hit by the long drawn and intense economic dopressiou. 
The sufferings had been aggravated by the exchange and currency policy of the 
Government. Indian agriculture and industry had been severely hit and there was 
a great deal of unemployment. It was high time that something was done to 
relievo the situation. 

Mr. V Ramadoss Pantulu seconded the resolution which was then put to the 
House and passed as amended. 

•' Prevention of Hookswinging 

Mr. 31 Sandara Rao Naidu next moved ; 

"(a) This conference heartily supports the recent action of the Madras Govern- 
ment to prevent the practice of hook-swinging and hook-dragging in certain festivals 
in South India and requests the (Jovernment to rigorously enforce their order 
passed in 1894 prohibiting them. 

“(b) This conference is of opinion that the public exhibition of similar pratices of 
self-torture during popular festivals should be sternly prohibited and calls upon 
the public to discourage the resort to self-torture under any conditions. 

Mr. i?._ Krishna Rao Bhonsle seconding it said while there were associations 
for prevention of cruelty to animals there were none to prevent cruelty to man. It 
was high timo,_ ho said, that the cruel practices referred to were stopped. 

The resolution was then adopted by the House unanimously. 


Intee-Oabte Maeeiages 

Mr. C. D, Nayagam moved the next resolution which was as follows:— 

‘•Hiis Conference while it appreciates the recent changes which have made 
mamages between members of different castes legally valid is of opinion that the 
time IS come for the enactment of a purely Civil Marriage Act." 

He said that the passing of this Act would lead immediately to several other 
reiorms such as equal rights of men and women, property rights for women and 
similar reforms— for which they were now agitating: 

(Bombay) SMonded it and said that the resolution was based on the 
principle that a marnage should be purely a civil affair and not a sacrament. 

refuted tho allegation made by 
cular ?ndividnS'o!-^rnmmnn-f“^ rraolutions were all drafted by one parti- 
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After Mrs. Alameluraangathayarammal had spoken in support of the resolution, 
it was put to vote and passed. 

Bisth-Contkol Clinics 

The next resolution related to the local Government’s proposal to open birth 
control clinics. Sir V. Eamesam moved the resolution relating to this subject. It 
ran as follows : — 

“Having regard to the prevalence even now of early marriages and the consequent 
early motherhood and frequent pregnancies, and the resultant deplorable deteriora- 
tion in the health of young mothers, this conference approves of the proposal to 
open birth control clinics under the charge of competent medical authorities to give 
advice in proper cases. 

This, he said, was a woman’s resolution. As things stood at present, he said, 
in most families, woman was merely the child-bearer. Her life was one of alternate 
pregnancy and nursing and the ordeal went on annually till she was a total physical 
'wreck or died of child-birth. It was a deplorable state of things and ought to bo 
remedied. He was glad Government had now come forward with the proposal. The 
resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

Caste 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows : — 

‘“This Conference deplores the continuance even at the |)resent time of the rigidity 
of the system of caste by birth. While noting with satisfaction the changed out- 
look that has come over the country on this question it views with regret the 
growth of class consciousness. It notes with regret the increasing tendency to lay 
emphasis on the membership of specific social and religious ^oups and to claim 
special privileges based on such membership. This conference exhorts the public 
to repel such claims and to work for national solidarity by affording equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 

After it had been moved and seconded, Mr. C. D. Nayagam moved an amend- 
ment in the following form : 

“This Conference is strongly of opinion that the prevalence of the system of 
caste is detrimental to the welfare of the country and urges all those interested in 
its welfare to discountenance it by precept and sincere practice.” 

He said that the effect of the original resolution would be to_take_ away certain 
special facilities and privileges now accorded to certain communities in view of their 
backwardness and without which they would never be able to compete with other 
communities on an equal footing. 

Mr. Balaguruswami seconded the amendment and appealed to the House to con- 
sider the .sad plight of the depressed classes and not to deprive them of any 
privileges they now enjoyed. 

Mr. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar explained that the words ‘Special privileges’ in 
the resolution referred to special privileges only in the special sphere. 

After some further discussion the resolution was passed in the following form : 

“This Conference deplores the existence of the system of caste and is strongly 
of opinion that its prevalence is detrimental to the welfare of the country and 
urges on all those interested in its welfare to discountenance it both by sincere 
practice and precept. . . 

"This Conference therefore exhorts the public to work for the rapid extinction of 
caste and thus for national solidarity."’ 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and passed by the 
House unanimously. 

Divokce Bill 

“This Conference is of opinion that in the present circumstances of the Hindu 
societv the total absence of the right of divorce works great hardships on Hindu 
women. It approves of the principle of Sir Hari Singh Gpur s Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly and, requests the Government and the members of the 
Assembly to enlarge its scope and pass an enactment providing for divorce in all 
cases in which divorce is allowed under the Indian Divorce Act and also in cases 
where a Hindu husband marries another wife without the petitioning wife’s consent. 

41 
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Enfokcement of Childeen Act 

“This Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of^ enlMging the 
scope of the Children Act and of widely enforcing the Children Act in the several 
provinces and calls upon the public actively to co-operate with the Government m 
the carrying out of its provisions.” 

COIDHTTEE TO FRAME CONBUTtmON 

Mr. K. Krishna Eao Bhonsle then moved : 

“This Conference appoints the following committee to take the necessary action 
to give effect to the resolutions passed, frame a constitution to be placed before the 
next session of the conference and carry on the work of the Conference till the 
next Conference.” r -rr 

The mover proposed a committee of about twenty members with Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar as the President. The resolution was approved by the House. 

Mr. M. D. Sabane (C. P.) suggested that the Conference called itself ‘National 
and professed to speak in the name of the whole country. He therefore said that 
they should not in the name of the nation do anything that would lead to the creation 
of new vested interests by according to any “pampered class” any special rights. 
Further, he noted with regret that on the committee only a particular part of the 
country was represented. 

Mr. Dahlvi (Bombay) explained that the question of representing other provinces 
on the committee had been considered by them all but it had been given up for 
the present as this was but a provisional committee appointed to draw up the 
constitution and carry on the work during the ‘interregnum’ till the constitu- 
tion was approved and the regular conference came into being constitutionally. For 
such a purpose a committee which could meet from time to time easily was consi- 
dered a necessity and hence the selection of members mostly from the same part of 
India. He was sure when the regular committee was constituted after adoption of 
the constitution every province would be represented in it. If it was not,, then 
would be the time to raise a protest. 

Mr. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar then communicated to the House that messages 
of good wishes and sympathy with the conference had been received from Mr. Bar- 
bilas Sarda and Baja Narendranath. 

•I President’s Closing Bemaeks 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar, in winding up the proceedings, expressed his gratifica- 
tion that Madras where the conference was first started in 188(5, had now revived 
it. The times and the present awakening in the country were propitious to their 
work and they rhust take full advantage of these. They had passed several import- 
ant resolutions and he urged them to go forth and work for them in the country. 
Ho thanked the Bcception Committee for the honour done to him. 

Two of the delegates from Poona invited the conference to hold its next sessions ' 
there. The conference accepted the invitation and resolved to hold its 1935 session 
in Poona. 

Sir V. Kamesam proposed a vote of thanks to the (chair. Mr. Jamal Mahomed 
seconded it and Mrs. Alamelumangathaynrammal Isupported it. The proposition was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Conference session then came to a close. 



THE LEADERS’ CONFERENCE 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S ARREST 

& 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S FAST 



OPENING DAY— POONA, 12th. JULY 1933 

Tie informal conference of Congressmen called by Mr. M. S, Aney was held 
punctually at 2 p. m. on the 12ih. July 1933, at the Tilak Mandir, Poona. 

Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference with a short speech, welcoming 
the delegates, 

Mr. Gandhi, in a brief speech of 22 minutes, placed before tho conference 
tho relevant issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. 

Seventeen delegates addressed the gathering, stating their views on the 
situation. 

The discussions were not complete when the conference adjourned at 7 p.m. All 
the provinces were well represented. 

Mahatma Invites Frank Expees-sion of Views 

That he was very keen about establishing pence in the country, and that ho 
would certainly try his best to secure it, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have remarked 
in the course of his speech. 

Afr._ Qandhi, at the outset, stated that tho necessity for calling the Conference 
had arisen not because circumstances had altered or that tho Government had offer- 
ed terms, but because of the peculiar circumstances created by his fast and his con- 
Bcjiucnt release. He felt ashamed that one man should have been responsible for 
this, but he could not help it. 

Asking the delegates to express their views freely and frankly, Mr.f Qandhi 
stated that he would like to have their views whether they wanted suspension of tho 
Civil Disobedience movement indefinitely or for a definite period with conditions, as 
ho had gathered, that some were of opinion that it should be an unconditional 
calling off, while others thought it should be a kind of truce and some conditions 
should bo laid down for acceptance by the Government, After hearing their views, 
Mr. Gandhi said he would give his own considered opinion the next day and ad- 
vise the Congress as to what action it should take. 

Question of Calling off Ci%tl Disobedience 

After Mr. Gandhi had concluded his speech, some of those who were understood 
to hold the view that there should bo a change in the policy of tho Congress were 
the first to address the conference. 

Except one or two, the rest of the speakers were unanimous in their view that 
Civil Disobedience should be called off, and that it should be done without regard 
to what the Government may or may not do regarding the question of the release 
of politicals. 

Mr. Pariishotham Tricumdas expressed the view that Civil Disobedience should 
be called off unconditionally. 

Mr. Harisarvathama Rao (Andhra) thought that experience had shown that Mr. 
Gandhi's ideals were impracticable so far as the masses were concerned, and there- 
fore the movement should be called off and some other constructive programme pla- 
ced before the country, 

Mr, All Bahadur Khan (Bombay) is stated to have expressed the opinion 
that Gandhiji’s leadership had failed, and therefore the movement should bo 
called off. . . . „ . 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwaricadas expressed tho view that, though not intentionally, m 
effect, the (iJongress had played into the hands of capitalists who, under the pretext 
of supporting the Congress, were filling their own pockets.^ He therefore urged the 
unequivocal and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti opined that under the circumstances, the best course for tho 
Congress to adopt was to call off the movement. 

Exclusion of the Press 

Prior to tho holding of the Conference, Mr. M. S. Aney issued the following 
statement to the Press : , 

‘After a full consideration of public interest it has been decided not to allow the 
Press to be present at the discussions of the informal conference that has been con- 
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vened to consider the political situation. It may bo stated that this step tvas taken 
knowing very well the considerable advantages there are in the presen^ of accurate 
reporters at a meeting of this kind. The main consideration that weighed with us is 
that for a full frank and helpful discussion at n private informal conference, it is 
nece8Bary that there should be no one present other than those who have actually 
have te participate in the discussions. . , j. 

‘We are aware that half-truths and inaccurate statements and mislcadmg specu- 
lations are likely to appear in the Press if wo exclude the reporters, but the public 
can be warned against such statements, whereas if we 'admit the Press and visitor^ 
the discussions will lose reality. It is true that some gentlemen connected Vnth 
newspapers have been invited in their capacity ns Congressmen, but it is hoped they 
will not permit any unauthorised reports or speculations to appear in their news- 
papers, and that they will take every care to prevent the appearance of any matter 
without their knowledge which it will be improper for them knowingly to permit. 
The publie are warned not to accept as true any speculations or unauthorised 
reports that may appear in the Press, simply because they are not contradicted. 

‘There will be an authoritative statement issued at the elose of the Conference 
which will put the position clearly and accurately, and it is hoped that the public 
wijl patiently await such a statement. I take this opportunity to ajipeal to the 
editors and correspondents of newspapers to co-operate with the conference in its 
endeavour to keep the discussions unhampered by premature speculations.’ 

SECOND DAY— POONA— 13th. JULY 1933 


The conference of Congress leaders adjourned at 4 p.m. to-day, after three hours’ dis- 
cussion, till 1 p. M. the next day. Unlike yesterday when, with the exception of one or 
two, the speakers urged the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, it was under- 
stood, a good many speakers opposed withdrawal, prominent among them being 
Sardar Sardul Singh and Acharya Kripalani. 

Of eight or nine persons who spoke at to-day’s meeting, four or five only sup- • 
ported the view that the Civil Disobedience had proved ineffeetivo and the country 
was too exhausted and therefore the movement should bo called off. 

Two days’ disenssions and confabulations at the conference and informal talks 
appeared to have not produced any tangible results, inasmuch as the minor issues 
which faced the conference at the commencement, still remained undecided. 

Will Mr. Gandhi seek an interview with the Viceroy with a view to arrivjng at 
a settlement with the Government ? Will Civil Disobedience be unconditionally 
called off. or what modifications will be made in the present Congress policy ? 
These questions still remained undecided. But there had been a sufficient exchange of 
views on all these issnes during these two days to warrant the hope that some de- 
cision would be arrived at the next day. 

While Mr. Gandhi was stated to be still keen on arriving at a settlement with the 
Government by seeking an interview with the Viceroy, the majority of the leaders 
seemed opposed to the idea, and therefore it was difficult to state, with any precision, 
what he would finally decide in this respect. 

According to well-informed circles, while a few days back Mr. Gandhi was 
opposed to total and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, as a 
result of his discussions with the various leaders, a change in his view-point seemed 
to have taken place, but doubts were entcitaincd whether he would agree to giving uo 
Civil Disobedience altogether, t, t, f 

expressed at the conference were so conflicting, that it was really 
oiihcnlt to make a correct forecast as to how these would react on Mr. Gandhi’s 
mind m making a final decision. 

Strong views for and against the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience were 
expressed, and there appeared to be no unanimity of opinion even among ‘ the dele- 
gates from one and the same province. 


THIRD DAY— POONA— 14th. JULY 1933 

Gandhi Authorised to meet Viceroy 

tioS°int«view Wbh Mahatma Gandhi to seek an uncondi- 

menrwilh^Sc Governmenh’''^^'’'' honourable settle- 
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Gandhiji sent a brief telegram to the Viceroy asking for an ivtcrview. 

Mr. Eajagopalachari himself went to the Central Telegraph Office and booked it 
twenty minutes past midnight. 

Statement to the Peess 

The following statement issued regarding to-day’s proceedings at the conference:— 

The adjourned session of the informal conference of Congress-men was held 
to-day, Mr. Aney presiding. 

The session to-day opened with a speech by Mr. Gandhi, which lasted for eighty 
minutes. 

-Referring to the several points raised by the delegates present Mr. Gandhi placed 
before the conference his views on the situation. 

After Mr. Gandhi’s speech concluded, the conference adjourned for an hour to 
enable the delegates to have informal consultations among themselves. 

The conference reassembled at 3-30 p. m. when the delegates submitted questions, 
which Mr. Gandhi answered serially. 

There was further discussion after this, at the end of which the sense of the 
House was taken on the issues raised, which were kept confidential in public interests. 
The conference then dissolved, and the delegates dispersed. 

Mahatma jTb Addkess 

At to-day's conference, Mr. Gandhi is stated to have observed, at the outset, 
that the three steps taken by him, namely, signing of the Poona Pact, the accep- 
tance of conditional freedom for carrying on the Harijan movement from jail, and 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience after ho came out of jail, ebad been adversely 
criticised, both at the conference and outside. Ho would try to meet the criticisms 
in his own way. 

Regarding the Poona Pact, Mr. Gandhi observed that he would like to point 
out that he had declared at the second Round Table Conference that he would 
resist with his life any attempt to separate the Depressed Classes from the Hindu 
fold by conferring separate electorates on them. He had to be true to bis word, 
and therefore he worked for the Poona Pact. 

The second step, namely, work for Harijan uplift from behind the prison bars, 
was, Mr. Gandhi observed, a natural corollary to the Poona Pact, as he had to 
honour the terms of the Pact. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, at the Bombay meeting, 
had declared that Caste-Hindus would do their utmost to right the wrongs done 
to Harijans. Therefore, to keep that promise, he had asked for liberty to work 
from jail, and that freedom he obtained from the Government after a good deal of 
correspondence. 

The third step regarding the suspension of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, 
be took, as he believed that people still had love for him and would, therefore, be 
in a state of suspense during his fast. 

Dealing with the present situation, Mr, Gandhi is reported to have stated that 
be had listened to every one of the speeches made at the conference with rapt 
attention, but he had been left absolutely unconvinced about the advisability of 
unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. On the other hand, the very 
arguments advanced in favour of withdnawal had confirmed him in his provisional 
decision, namely, not to withdraw the movement. 

Unconditional withdrawal of the movement, in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, would bo 
nothing short of an absolute surrender, and the end of their ambitions, though he 
would admit there was scope for an honourable settlement with the Government. 
Several people had urged him not to ro<nko an appeal to the Government, but he 
saw no reason why as a true and experienced Satyagrahi, he should not give the 
opponents a chance at this stage to right the wrongs. If the opponents failed to 
take advantage of the chance so offered, they would be the worse for it. He did 
not think such a step would be an admission of weakness on his part. 

Mr. Gandhi regarded the talks of weariness and fatigue ns not fair to the 
masses. If individuals were tired, they might say so, and tako rest. There was no 
reason to throw down arms in despair. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that ho would advise giving up the mass move- 
ment, and have it in a modified form, if an honourable settlement by negotiations 

was not possible. „ „ .... ... . i j -i. , . , 

Daring the one hour interval after Gandhiji’s speech, it was stated tnere was brisk 
canvassing among the delegates, with regard to the attitude they should adopt when 
the notions were put to vote at the conference, 
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Soon after the conference reassembled, it was stated, volleys of questions were put 
to Mr. Gandhi by various delegates, to all of which ho was understood to have 
replied in a convincing manner. 


Pt. Malaviya’s Appeal 

Pandit Malaviya then addressed the conference supporting iu tlm tuain Mr. 
Gandhi’s views. His speech lasted for over an hour and it was stated the delegaces 
were very much impressed by the arguments advanced by him. 

Pandit Malaviya declared that nc did not desire continuance of Civil l/isone- 
dicnce, and was keen on an honourable settlement. He was in total agreement 
Mr. Gandhi that unconditional withdrawal would bo nothing short of an abject 
surrender on the part of the Congress. This was more so, because of the unbending 
attitude of the Government. He was, however, opposed to individual Civil Disobe- 
dience, which Mr. Gandhi seemed to favour. The Pandit therefore made an earnest 
appeal to the delegates to authorise Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview 
with the Viceroy for arriving at a settlement, if that was possible. 


Me. Asaf Ali opposes Individual Civil Disobedience 

Mr, Asaf Ali, in the course of a vigorous speeeh, was stated to haye_ opposed Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal for individual Civil Disobedience which, in his opinion, however 
glorified it may appear to certain people, would be nothing short of a' disaster. J-f 
people favoured such a disastrous step, ho maintained that it should never bo d^o 
under the auspices of the Congress. Even if his opposition to this step meant Mr. 
Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Congress, ho was prepared to face 
the consequences. _ 

Mr. Kaniikar, another speaker, vehemently opposed the continuance of Civil 
Disobedience. 

After Mr. Gandhi had answered a series of questions, closure was applied and 
carried without opposition. . , /,• m 

Mr. Amy put the first proposition, urging the unconditional withdrawal of Civil 
Disobedience, to vote. Only about 30 to 40 delegates were reported to have support- 
ed the proposition, and it was rejected. ... 

Therefore, the second proposition regarding individual Civil Disobedience was 
put to vote which aiso was rejected. 

Mr. Ancy was reported to have declared that in view of the rejection of the two 
propositions, the status quo would be restored 'after the suspension period had 
ended. 

Me. Jamnadas Dwaekadas’ Sdogestion 

As Mr. Ancy was about to put the proposition to vote, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarlca- 
das, it was stated, raised a point of order suggesting that, in view of the rejection 
of the two propositions, it was necessary to take the sense of the House, whether 
they were agreeable to authorising Mr. Gandhi to seek an interview with the 
Viceroy for an honourable settlement, which idea both Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya had stressed in their speecnes. 


Confeeence Resolution 

.Ifr. Rajagopalachari Bnpponcd Mr. Jamnadas, and thereupon Mr. Amu put the 
following proposition before the House : i- j ^ 

This Conference authorises _Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview with 
the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement with the Government.” 

This proposition was put to vote and was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

_ ihe adoption of the above resolution, by an overwhelming majority, was regarded 
conference circles as an indication that, while the delegates wore opposed to un- 
condiiional withdrawal of the movement, they wore ready for a settlement if such a 
settlement was possible by negotiations. ^ 

Interview Refused — ^Viceroy Explains Govt. Position 

Frivnto Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy replied to 
“?^vir. MIow&Tlle®- l^=^<=e»oncy’s inability to grant an 

mo asking for an interview, Hia Excellency hes directed 

y hat if the circumstances vvero different, bo would gladly have seen you. 
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“But it would seem you are opposed to withdrawing Civil Disobedience except on 
conditions and that the interview you seek with His Excellency would be for the 
purpose of initiating negotiations with the Government regarding these conditions. 
It also ajmears to have been decided that unless the Congress reach a settlement 
with the Government as a result of such discussions, civil disobedience will be 
resumed on 1st August. 

“It is hardly necessary to remind you that the position of the Government is 
that civil disobedience is wholly unconstitutional and there can be no compromise 
with it and that the Government cannot enter into any < negotiations for its with- 
drawal. On 29th April, 1932 the Secretary of State stated in the House of Commons 
that there would be no question of making a bargain with the Congress as the 
condition of its co-operation. The same position has been consistently maintained 
by the Government in numerous subsequent Istatements. 

"If the Congress desires to resume its position ns a constitutional party and to 
put an end to the movement which has brought grave injury and snjffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been. It is within the power of 
the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing, on its own initiative, the civil dis- 
obedience movement. 

"As, however, the Congress is not willing to take that action, an interview with 
His Excellency would be to no purpose”. 

Refusal of Interview — the Commons Debate 

On the 17th. July 1933 Sir Samttel Hoar& speaking on the debate on the India 
Office vote in the House of Commons congratulated himself on the improvement in 
the situation in all directions in' India. Politics, according to him, has ceased to bo 
the absorbing question. “Questions interesting the people are health, the weather and 
crops”, said Sir S. Hoare. ‘T, therefore, deal with those ns really important and leave 
politics and Law and Order to the last.” 

Sir S. Honre declared himself quite satisfied with the situation. Public opinion 
on the side of the Government was increasingly manifest. No substantial opposition 
was visible, People were tired of civil disobedience and Government now controlled 
the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare read the Viceroy’s reply to Mr. Gandhi which he Baid_ he fully 
approved and emphasised Government’s determination not to admit negotiations with 
the Mahatma and Congress. “Our position is unalterable and we cannot discuss 
conditions for the observance of law or bargains thereto.” 

Mr. Lansbury, the Leader of the Opposition, said the Secretary of State may 
have, his own delusions about India being contented. He had no right to claim that 
Government was unopposed, seeing that it refused to allow the opposition to voice 
its criticism. Any Government could crush its opponents but on that ground _ it 
was not entitled to make the claim that the country had been pacified. Information 
received from India by himself and by Indians in London showed that the Secre- 
tary of State was entirely wrong. 

Mr. Lanslury, caused a surprise in the House by reading a letter signed by Sir 
T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. 

The letter read : 

“We do not read in Mr. Gandhi’s telegram threat of any kind. We understand, 
however, that the request for an interview has been refused. Wo would be very 
glad indeed if you could draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for 
further consideration of the matter so that Mr. Gandhi would have a chance of 
putting his views before the Viceroy. It would be most unfortunate if he was de- 
nied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy. We should not allow the question put 
by Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiced by tendentious telegrams which have been appear- 
ing in the Press during the last two days. It seems to us inconceivable that a 
leader, occupying the position that Mr. Gandhi does in the national life of the 
country, should be denied an opporlnnity of seeing the Viceroy for the purpose of 
exploring possibilities of peace in India. 

The letter seemed to surprise and irritate Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the refusal of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare’s de- 
termination were a tragedy and a disgrace. Mr, Lansbury said, “I say Mr. 
' Gandhi’s telegram is unconditional and shows he sincerely wants pence. Why not 
grant the interview ? Prestige demands that he should come in a white sheet. 

42 
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“Whm Carson organised a revolt in Ulster and raised an army, y®** 
appkndel The Government met Lord Carsod in conference and peace was conclu- 
ded without his yielding anything. „ „„ v,„.t TrMnnd when 

“The Secretary of Siates’s attitude is the same as we had in Irelann wnen 
Chamberlain negotiated with Parnell who was m prison, without conditions ana 

P'^°!^®gjQry ^iii Bhow that the Willingdon Government’s obstinacy was a tragic 
blunder.” 


Mahatma's Second Telegram to Viceroy 

On the 17ih. July 1933 Mahatma Gandhi despatched the following telegram to 
the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy explaining his position : 

“Your wire of even date has come up on'me as a painful surprise. .1 had not 
expected that the Government would take official notice of unauthormed publicatipns 
of confidential proceedings of an informal conference, and on the basis thereor, rejeci 
the request for an interview. If the interview were granted, I could show tnnt tno 
proceedings, taken as a whole, were calculated to bring about honourable 
The Conference was undoubtedly favourable to peace, if it can be obtained witnouc 
humiliation. ■ fnr 

“If, however, the Government hold they cannot have any conversation even loc 
promoting peace, with a representative of an Association engaged in actinties in 
tireach of State laws, however repressive they may be, until that Association nrst 
discontinues activities, which it believes to_ be in pursuance of the inhernt rignt 
belonging to a human family, I can have nothing to say. 

“Nevertheless, I would like to add a personal note. My life is regulated by 
peaceful motives. I hanker after recsonable peace, but I must confess,_ 1 cannot be 
satisfied with a make-shift. If I resort to non-co-operation or civil disobedience, it 
is for establishing true and voluntary co-operation and obedience to laws m the 
place of forced co-operation and forced obedience. I, therefore, hope my request 
for an interview will bo granted”. 


The Viceroy’s Reply 


The Private Secretary to H. E. tho Viceroy sent the following reply to Mr. 
Gandhi's second telegram : — His Excellency had hoped that the position of the 
Government was plain. It is that Civil Disobedienep is a movement intended to 
coerce tho Government by means of unlawful activities, and that there can be no 
question of holding conversation with a representative of an Association which has 
not abandoned that movement”. 


Gandbijl on Government’s Attitude 


Mahatma Gandhi in a special interview to “Tho Hindu” said 


“Since tlm Viceroy has turned down my very simple request, not accompanied 
by any conditions, tbere is no present prospect of pence. I made every effort that 
tvfls humanly possible, but when the door was banged in roy face, I became helpless. 

Conference was favourable to peace. It is difficult to say what 
would have been the basis of an honourable peace, bnt it would certainly have been 
reinstatement;, at the very least, of tho Gandhi-lrwin Pact, in so far as it was 
possible, for 1 could show that there was a breach of that Pact not by the Congress, 
but by the Government. ' 

"The White Paper has satisfied no party. It will never satisfy tho Congress, 
V have even _ discussed the White Paper at the interview. I had 

a wholly dificrcnt scheme in view, which could have been acceptable both to tho 
Government and the Congress. 


if ndl certainly be renewed, after the snspcnslon period, unless 

Prl.Bifirnf'^Tf n K Government taking any precipitate action. But the acting 

stopping mass Civil Difiobedieneo including the no-tnx 
canVntvVii^finf, Congress organisations 

for the^imn methods, ho is scraping all Congress organisations 

cflon indlvte l^«cfore, bo confined to individual 

responsibility, without tho 
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“VoH ask what I should do if the mopement became violent. I can only say 
that it had remained non-violent under the gravest provocation. It is not likely 
now to become violent, but if it does, I know that I have a prompt remedy for it." 

Mahatma’s Interview to the Press 

Reclining on_ his _ cot with his nearest and dearest seated around him, Mr. 
Gandhi gave an interview to the Press. Asked about his immediate programme, 
Mr, Gandhi stated that he was going to Sabarmati simply for the sake of visiting 
the people at the Ashram. "It will be a matter of regret to me, if I did not go 
to the Ashram before being imprisoned. Imprisonment is a certainty, whether it 
comes to-day or a few days later.” 

Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s reply, Mr. Gandhi answered 

_ “In ray opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a regretful situation fraught 
■with grave danger. The doctrine laid down in that reply, in my opinion, is altoge- 
ther new. I do not know that_ civilised States have refused to carry on conversa- 
tions with their rebellions subjects for the sake of peace, and whilst hitherto they 
have parleyed with rebels who have been armed from top to toe, in the present 
instance civil _ resistors are admittedly non-violent. It is also a matter for deep 
regret that His Excellency should have taken any notice, whatsoever, of unautho- 
rised Press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a simple request for 
an interview for promoting peace. This, again, in my opinion, is a dangerous doc- 
trine. _ I am not aware of heads of States having taken notice of Press reports in 
situations suoh as this. The duty, therefore, before self-respecting Indians is per- 
fectly plain. I cannot imagine a greater degradation or humiliation than for one 
to deny his faith.” 

Purpose of the Conference 

Questioned regarding the exact purpose of the confebnee, Mr. Gandhi said 

“Without fear of any contradiction, I can say it was convened solely for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether Congressmen desired peace or- not. I would not 
have been a party to convening this informal conference had I not been in utter 
ignorance of the situation in the country. It was convened for the sake of guiding 
me. Having found myself outside the jail, naturally, co-workers expected me_ to 
advise them regarding the course of action to be adopted. I could give no decisive 
advice without knowing the state of affairs in the country. The conference was 
therefore the only method whereby I could do so, and I am glad to bo able to say 
to-day that, whilst the conference as a whole was not prepared to give up or call 
off Civil Disobedience, undoubtedly there was every desire to withdraw the move- 
ment on honourable terms. But the Viceregal telegrams are clear proof of the fact 
that, what the Government desires is not an honourable settlement, but a complete 
and humiliating surrender on the part of the Congress, 

I prophesy that what has been impossible to-day, will be possible to-morrow. 
When that to-morrow will come, I do not know. That it is coming sooner than 
men expect is to me as much a certainty as the fact of my giving the present 
interview.” 

Asked whether the majority of the conference favoured withdrawal, and_ the 
present decision was forced on the conference, Mr. Gandhi said : “It is not right, 
and if it had been right, I would not be guilty of forcing my opinion. But 
I freely admit that there was at the conference a fair body of opinion that 
favoured complete withdrawal, but not in the sense that the Government would 
have it,” 

Mass Movement to be Suspended 

Asked about the future Congress policy, Mr. Gandhi stated : '"Mr Aney will 
bo issuing a statement, and 1 betray no secret when I say that his statement will be 
found to advise the country to suspend the mass movement for the time being. 
There are causes for this step into which I need not go at present. Ho is also 
advising cessation of all Congress organisations .and secret methods, which alone, 
made their functioning possible”. , , 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : “The movement remains under suspension 
up to the end of this month as announced by Mr, Aney for ray sake ; and, though 
the Viceregal refusal has considerably altered the situation in, view of my having 
regained sufficient streugh to i do a moderate amount of work, in order to avoid 
all possibilities of any misunderstanding, it is decided to continue the suspension,’ 
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Asked if he ^vould be all-India Direcloti Mr. Gandhi i 
the role of a humble adviser. I do not regard myself really * as f^hy O'l'' of 
■wada. My discharge was due to unforeseen circumstanee. I have desire, wnatso- 
ever, to take undue advantage of that 'circumstance. I am not going to do any act 
of civil disobedience after the Buspension period, without telling the Government 
previously about it”. 

Fotdee of ihe Harijan Movement 

Asked about what would happen to the Harijan movement, Mr. Gandhi said : 
‘‘Many people had expected I would devote the whole of my time to the Harijan 
movement. These do not understand me. In the first instance, my life is not divi- 
ded into water-tight compartments. It is one indivisible whole, and therefore 1 
could not possibly give up the activities of a life time, which are as dear to mo 
as the Harijan movement itself. My activities react upon one another. Therefore, 
if I excluded other activities, my Harijan service will itself sufier. Then, again, I 
could not, all the twenty-four hours of the day, be doing Harijan work. That la an 
impossible thing ; and if it was suggested that I should give up prison life, which 
the Civil Disobedience movement implied, for the sake or Harijan work, it means 
-that I should give up a life principle. Therefore, I can only render this service to 
the best of my ability and consistently with the principles that govern my life. 

“Lastly, as I have already stated, Harijan work requires ti;emendous_ individual 
efforts for self-purification. In that respect, perhaps, it may be distinguished from 
other movements, social, political or semi-political. The recent fast perhaps best 
illustrates^ my point. Therefore, I am certain that my attention to other activities 
does net in any way affect my capacity for serving the Harijan cause”. 


Gandhiji on Sir Samuel Hoare's Defence 

“I have seen the report of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons 
during the India estimates debate. It is another surprise, like the yicercgal tele- 
gram and equally painful”, observed Mr. Gandhi in the course of an exclusive 
interview to the Associated Press, Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said : 

“I may say that since the fast, 1 have not been able to read newspapers regularly, 
and during the past ten or twelve days, I have not even looked into newspapers, for 
the simple reason that I had no time. I therefore cannot say whclher.tho reports in 
the newspapers were truly reflective of the proceedings of the informal conference. 
My point, however, was not that the reports were necessarily untrue, but that no 
notice should have been taken of unauthorised reports of confidential proceedings. 
Surely, it ought not to have mattered to the Viceroy, what I or anybody had said 
at the informal conference. The Viceroy could have judged for himself what I 
might have said at the interview, had it been granted. The proceedings were kept 
confidential purposely in order not to prejudice my request for an interview, il have 
been asked even now to deny the accuracy of toe reports. How am I to do so 
without going through the files of newspapers, nnd how many newspapers am I to 
rend 7 I venture to suggest that it is not a business proposition. It ought to be 
sufficient that my request was not fettered by nny conditions. It was a mere 
request for an interview to explore the poEBibililics of peace and I think that it 
should have been considered on its merits. 

“But, perhaps the proper question to put to me at this stage is whether 1 per- 
sonally repent of having advised the country to take up Civil Disobedience, and 
whether I would advise its withdrawal. That question I have already answered 
before now.” _ 

^0 interviewer then asked Mr. Gandhi if the '.door for negotiations had been 
finally closed, to which Mr, Gandhi replied sharply : “Not for me. So far as I 
am concerned, the door will never bo closed. Whenever I see the slightest oppor- 
tunity, I would not hesitate to knock at the I'Vioeregnl door. But 1 suppose, so 
mr ns the authorities arc concerned, they have finally closed the door unless the 
Congress will call off Civil Disobedience altogether." 


Ancy’s Statement — ^Disobedience to be Buipcnded 
On the 22nd. July, Mr. A/. S. Anty issued the following statement : — 

crasidcrcd vcry carefully the recommendations of the informal confer- 
ence recently held at Poona nnd the discussions among Congressmen in the Confer- 
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ence and outside, and the advice tendered by Mr. Gandhi, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the country’s beat interest will be served by the following instructions 
being carried out : . . ■ . 

‘'Firstly, the Civil Disobedience campaign .should not be unconditionally with- 
drawn in the existing circumstances. 

“Secondly, mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should 
be discontinued for the time being, the right of individuals who may bo ready for 
every suffering, and are prepared at their own responsibilities to continue Civil Dis- 
obedience being reserved. . . 

Thirdly, all those able and willing to offer Individual civil disobedience on their 
own responsibilities without exception of any help from ithe Congress organisation 
are expected to do so. 

‘‘Fourthly, secret methods followed hitherto should be abandoned. 

“Fifthly, all Congress organisations, including the All-India Congress Committee 
offic^ should cease to exist for the time being, provided, however, that, wherever 
possible, dictators in the provinces and all-India dictators should continue. . . 

“Sixthly, all the Congressmen unable for any reason, whatsoever, to offer civil 
disobedience are expected to carry on individually or corporately such constructive 
activities of the Congress for which they are fitted. 

“I regret it has not been possible to call off the movement, and it has become 
necessary for me to issue these instructions. I share with many others. Congressmen 
or others, the disappointment that Mahatma Gandhi’s very simple request, 
unaccompanied by any condition for an interview with the Viceroy in order to 
explore peace possibilities, was summarily rejected. His Excellency has very wrongly 
allowed himself to bo influenced by unauthorised reports of confidential 'procee- 
dings of the informal conference, which for the sake of furthering peace efforts, 
were purposely held back from publication. His Excellency should know that at 
the conference overwhelming opinion favoured seeking such an interview for honour- 
able peace. I hold it impossible for any Congress organisation or its represen- 
tative to accept the terms peremptorily laid down by His Excellency as a condition 
precedent to peace conversation. I hope the nation will compel revision .of this 
attitude by developing requisite strength, whatever the cost be. 

“Despite the instructions, suspension of the campaign till the end of this 
month stands”, 

Gandhi on Mr. Ancy’s Statement 

On the 2Glh July, Mr. Gandhi in the courso^of a statement on the statement 
issued by Mr. M. S. Aney, said 

“This statement issued by Mr. Aney closely follows the advice tendered by me 
at the informal conference. It does not give any reasons for the decision taken. 
It was left to me to give them. This does not mean that they are necessarily the 
reasons that guided Mr. Aney and all those friends who accepted my advice. They 
must be taken therefore to be solely mine. 

“SEOBEoy Eepuqnakt to Satyageaha” 

“Mr. Aney’s instructions taboo secret methods. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in them. I fully admit the purity of purpose and great cleverness of the 
workers in conducting a campaign by secret methods devised to meet the situation 
created by the repressive measures of the Government, but secrecy is repugnant to 
Satyagraha and hampers its progress. It has undoubtedly contributed, in a great 
measure, to the present demoralisation of the people. I know that the ban on 
secrecy will stop some of the activities which appeared to keep the Congress before 
the public eye, but this doubtful benefit will be outweighed by the certain _ elimina- 
tion of a method which is foreign to the spirit of Satyagraha, and which interferes 
with its efficacy. 

“Another change made is the stoppage of the mass movement. The masses have 
acted bravely and suffered much wherever they have responded to the national call, 
but ample evidence is forthcoming to show that they are not able any longer to 
suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance rule now crystallised into statute by the 
so-called legislatures. The Congress, as an organisation, finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult, day by day, to render them effective aid, the stoppage of which would pre- 
vent even the little relief that it was possible to give them. The masses have not 
yet learnt to act ns one man and without direction. They need more training and 
experience, through the example of individuals. 
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Buch organiaations had been declared illegal. What was therefore working were 
secret organisalions, and shadow cabinets, and this was calculated to lead ^ to ^aos. 
That condition had been anticipated, and stopped by the action of the Acting rresi- 
dent. If there was any chaos now, it would bo confined to individuals. _ 

The more he read the criticisms levelled at _Mr. M. S. Aney’s action, Mr. 
Gandhi said, the more convinced he felt that, as time passed, people would under- 
stand the necessity for his action, as also its beauty. It was the only action^ po®®** 
ble in order to save the Congress and the national honour and national spirit that 
had been awakened among the masses. _ _ . , 

Asked whether he had decided his plan of civil disobedience, Mr. _ Gnndhi said 
there were undoubtedly many schemes floating in his brain, which it would 
be purposeless to recount, but ns soon as anything took a definite shape, ho would 
gladly share it with the public. But ho would share it first with the Government. 

Asked whether he would launch hid civil disobedience on the lat August and call 
upon anybody to join him, Mr. Gandhi said that, whether it would be let August 
or when, he was unable to say. 


Report op “Letter” to Yiceroy Contradicted 
Interviewed by the Associated Press correspondenton the SOth. July, Mr. Mahadev 
Desni, Mr. Gandhi's Secretary, stated that there was no truth in the report, published 
in the “Bombay Chronicle,” that Mr. Gandhi had prepared a letter to the Viceroy 
suggesting that the door for honourable compromise was stilt open, and also 
stating his future plans. Mr. Gandhi had written no eueh letter, elated Mr. Maha- 
dev Desai. 

“Only One Fetish In Life” 

Interviewed by Pressmen, Mr. Gandhi said that he had only one fetish in life, 
and that was Truth, and ha was not sorry for having made a fetish of it. In his 
opinion, prestige came unasked and unsought from right conduct, right speech and 
right thought. His endeavour ever since he entered public life had been to regulate 
It by those three golden rules. 


“Request For Interview "With Viceroy Unconditional” 

Asked if his request to the Viceroy for an interview was accompanied by a 
threat of the revival of Civil Disobedience, Mr, Gandhi said that in no sense was 
the request for the interview accompanied by threat of any kind whatsoever, whether 
direct or indirect open or veiled. It was for the sake of avoiding the slightest sus- 
picion of a threat, that the proceedings of the informal conference were made confi- 
uential. It was a public misfortune that the present code of conduct of newspapers 
not only permitted, but seemed even to applaud, the gaining of confidential informa- 
tion by hook or crook and gave it publicity. That, at the informal conference many 
things were said in connection with the possibilities that might arise if the interview 
was not granted or if granted proved infructuous, could not, in any way, be inter- 
preted as a threat. The relevant fact was that his request for the interview carried 
with it no condition. 


“The Only Eight Course to take” 

In the course of a statement issued, Mr. Gandhi, said : 

“On the eve of what is to me an act of greater dedication than perhaps ever be- 
fore, I wonld like to nr^e all Congressmen not to fritter away their energy in deba- 
ting over the decision^ of the Acting President. I reiterate my opinion that the de- 
the only right course to take. In my opinion it is also constitutional. 

To Englishmen, whether belonging to the serrices or others, I would say s 
V. t ™ friendship with India, Ordinance rule is 

f Congress is the only way. I say this as a friend of tho 

English people. Some of you may regard me to-day as your enemy. I make bold 
wiif^mU^y claims come when tho raiate will have rolled away, and you 


OiBbandment of Sabarraati Asbram 

ttbTiKCrtg S j«S. >"• 
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Mr. Gandhi added that the impendinB disbandment would not mean loss or 
diminution of incentive, but it would be a greater incentive to greater cfTort, greater 
dedication and greater sacrifice. Ho would disband the Ashram as early as possible 
after the end of the month, “Every step regarding the Ashram will bo taken with 
the full knowledge of the authorities he declared. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram for want of funds, Mr. Gandhi said ; 

It 18 malicious and baseless to say so. The Ashram has plenty of friends who have 
never krat it in want”. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram because of disappointment,- Mr, Gandhi 
said that it was also equally baseless to say so. He declared : “I am not only not 
seriously disappointed, but I am convinced that iho majority of the inmates have 
made all endeavours humanly possible to come up to the ideal. This much, 
however, is true that though the iramates, including myself, have made an honest 
endeavour to come up to tho principles, wo have all failed, Bnt that is no cause 
for disappointment. It is a cause for greater effort”. 

Suspension of Congkess Oeganisations 


Asked if the suspension of nil Congress organisations would mean tho prevailing 
of anarchy in India, Mr. Gandhi replied : “No. Anarchy means want of rule and 
discipline. Tho Congress would bo under rigid discipline. Individuals’ activities 
will bo within the limits prescribed by tho Congress resolutions”. 


Question of Holding a. i, o, c. Meeting 

Regarding the suggestion to hold a meeting of tho All-India Congress Committee, 
Mr, Gandhi said ; “I would not mind, but personally I think it is impossible un- 
less step is taken to give up civil disobedience altogether. Such an intention should 
be made known to tho Government. Whether it would bo advisable or not, is .a 
question tho answer to which will depend upon tho temperament of each member”. 

Interview to “Daily Herald” 

In an interview to tho “Daily Herald,” London, on tho 27Ui. July, Mahatma 
Gandhi disclosed that tho ashramites and himself were voluntarily giving up posses- 
sion of the Sabarmnti Ashram properties to the Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi told “Tho Daily Herald" correspondent : “My merely going to 
jail is not sufficient sacrifice in tho face of the sacrifices and sufferings of thousands 
of men and women of which I have had knowledge since the breaking of the fast. 
The Ashram has three lakhs worth of immovable property, that is, land and build- 
ings,- and movable property worth nearly two lakhs, including a rich library conta- 
ining 81,C0Q volumes. We estimate tho value of the books at least at Rs. 40,000. 
The members of the Ashram and I came to the condnsion that we should no longer 
enjoy these things when others have been deprived of what was just as precious as 
the things of tho Ashram to the Ashram people. Moreover, many members of tho 
Ashram having decided to offer individual civil disobedience, it would be wrong to 
expect the Government to treat tho Ashram differently from other properties simi- 
larly affected. Of course, there is a fundamental difference. The Ashram is a_ pub- 
lic trust, with well-defined objects ; and if the members of such a public institution 
adopted an attitude which brings upon them the heavy hand of the law, good or 
bad, tho properly which is the subject-matter of tho trust might not bo easily 
affected. It is for this reason that we have decided that we should voluntarily give 
up possession of the properties to the Government. Hence this step to be taken of 
disbanding tho Ashram.” . , , 

Replying to supplementary questions, the Mahatma said : Tho immovable pro- 
perty will revert to the Government. The movable property, subject to what tho 
Government have to say, will be given to public institutions. 

Gandhiji said that he had not finally decided on his method of individual 
civil disobedience. He added : “I shall resort to no overt act of disobedience, 
without first informing the Government. I shall be ready with my plan on the 1st 

'^'^Asked about the reports current that he is contemplating another march, Gan- 
dbiji said ; “That is all bazaar gossip, I have not decided on anything yet. It 
might bo another march or might not be, I cannot say yet." 

43 
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Mahnlma’s Letter to Government 

On the 30th. July, Mr. Gandhi decided to vacate the Ashram 
morning (31st. July) and proceed with tho inmates to Eas village in Kaira clistric . 

Mr. Gandhi passed practically the whole day in his Ashram giving 
tions to the inmates, and stayed there till late at night after prayers. As he w 
observing his weekly silence to-day he had to write his instructions. ..._ „„a 

The movable property of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram, including the huge library was 

being removed in the night. uTra 

Among those who aceompaiiicd Mr. Gandhi in his march wore Mr. anci nits. 
Mahadev Desai, besides .Mrs. Gandhi. 


The Coebesposdence 


Tho following is the correspondence between Mr, Gandhi and the Secretary to 
the Government Bombay, florae Department : — 

Mr. Gandhi wrote under date, Ahraedabad July '26, 1933, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Homo Department, Poona ; — _ _ . j 

“Dear Sir, — My first constructive act on returning to India in 1916 was to found 
tho Satyngrahtt Ashram for the purpose of serving truth. Tho inmates ate under 
vows of truth, flhimsa. celibacy, control of palate, poverty, fearlessness, removal of 
nntouchability, swadesM with khadi as tho chief item, equal respect for all religions 
and bread-labour. The present site for the Ashram was bought in 1910. It con- 
ducts to-dny certain activities mostly through tho labour of tho ininntes._ Its 
principal activities are khadi production as a village industry without tho aid of 
power-driven machinery, agricnltiirc, scientific scavenging and ordinary education.^ 
“The Ashram has 107 inmates nt present (men 42, , women 31, boys 12 and girls 
22). Tho' number excludes those who are in prison, and those who are otherwise 
outside. Up to now it has trained nearly 1,(XI0 persons in manufacturing khadi. 
Most of these, so far as my knowledge goes, are doing useful constructive work, 
and earning an honest livelihood. 

“The Ashrama is registered. The trust funds nt its disposal are earmarked. 
Whilst tho aim has been to make every department self-supporting, it has hitherto 
been obliged to receive donations from friends to meet all its obligations. Esperl-' 
cnce has shown that so long as it not only charges no fees, but nctnhlly_ feeds and 
clothes learners, it cannot be wholly self-Bupporting. Tho Ashram owns immovable 
property estimated at over Es. 3,6O,0W, and movable, including cash, estimated at 
over Ks. 3,00,000. The Ashram takes no part in politics so called”. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, tho time had come, owing to tho policy pursued by 
the Government in combating tho Civil Disobedience movement, followed by the 
demoralisation among tho people, ond the curtailment of the liberty of tho Press 
and of freedom of person when the vast constructive programme of the Ashram 
could not bo carried on with safety unless the Ashram ceased entirely to have any- 
thing to do with the campaign. “To accept such a position” ho says, “will be to 
deny its creed. Up to now, I had hoped that the existence of the Ashram side by 
side with civil resistonco of its individual members was possible, and that there was 
bound to be honourable peace between the Government and tho Congress in the 
n^car future, even though the Congress goal might not be immediately realised. 
The unfortunate rejection by His Excellency tho Viceroy of the honest advance of 
the Congress, throngh me, in the interest ol peace, shows clearly that tho Government 
desire peace. They want abject surrender by the largest and admit- 
tedly the most, if not the only, popular political organisation in the country. This 
IS impossible so long as the Congress continnes to repose confidence in its present 
advisers. ^ 


It follows that the greatest measure of sacrifice is to be expected of mo, ns tho 
anlUor of the movement. I can therefore only olTer that which is nearest and dea- 
rest to me, and for building up of which I and many other merabers of tho Ashram 
nave labotirca with infinite patience and care, all these eighteen years. Every head 
hM^of Vfamily'^'^ association. They arc all mcm- 

tn n'TiirVS l«rncd by human endeavour in- 

nn in? colony. It will not bo without a tear that wo shall 
vemlimm wUTbo^im'i‘’i“® ““"y. ^ had many and prayerful con- 

o! the projiosal to ^"“up^thT^rSent activ^^^^ " 
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It may bo Bupcrfluous to mention that the Ashram has for the past two years 
refused to pay revenue dues, and consequently goods of considerable value have 
been seized and sold in respect of them. I make no complaint np:ainst the proce- 
pure, but it cannot be a matter of pleasure or profit to carry on a great institution 
in such precarious circumstances. I fully realise that whether the State is just or 
unjust, and_ whether it is undcr popular or foreign control, the citizen’s possessions, 
may. at a time, be forcibly^ taken away from him by the State if it comes into 
conflict with it. In the circumstances, it seems to me to be simple prudence to 
anticipate the inevitable. 

“But whilst it had been decided to break up the Ashram, we want everything 
to be used for public purposes. Therefore, unless the Government for any reason 
desire to take charge of any or all the movables including cash, I propose to 
hand them over to those friends who will take them, and use them for public 
benefit and in accordance with the earmaking. Thus, khadi stock and the contents 
of the workshop and the weaving sheds will be handed over to All-India Spinners’ 
Association on whoso behalf that activity has been carried on. Cows and other 
cattle will be banded over to the representatives of the Go Seva Sangh, on whose 
bchalf phe dairy has been conducted. The Library will be handed over probably 
to an institution that will take care of it. Monies and articles belonging to the 
various parties will bo returned to them or kept for them by friends who will 
care to take charge of them. 

“Then there remained the land, buildings and crops. I suggest that the Govern- 
ment take possession of this and do what they like with them. I would gladly 
have handed this also to friends, but I cannot be a party to their paying revenue 
dues and naturally I may not hand them to fellow-resisters. All, therefore, I wish is 
that beneficial use be made of the land, buildings and valuable trees and crops, 
instead of the same being allowed to run to waste, ns I sec has been done in many 
cases.. There is a plot of land with buildings occupied by Harijan families. They 
have hitherto paid no rent. 1 have no desire to invito them to take part in civil 
resistance. They will now pay a nominal rent of one rupee per year to the trustees 
of the Ashram, and be responsible for the revenue due on that portion, 

“If, for any reason, the Government decline to take possession of the property 
mentioned, the Ashram will still be vacated by the inmates as soon ns may be after 
the expiry of the suspension period, viz., 31st instant. Unless the date is_ anticipated 
by the Government, 1 request a telegraphic reply to this letter, at least in so far as 
the Government’s wishes regarding the movables are concerned, so as to enable me 
to remove them in due time if I am to remove them at all.” 

Government’s Reply 

Copy of the letter received from Mr, R. M. Maxwell, Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay (Homo Department). 

To M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Sir, I am directed to acknowledge your letter of 26th July 1933, 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your most obdient servant, (Sd) R. M. Maxwell, 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home Deportment. 

Mahatma's Decision to March from Ashram 

In the course of an appeal addressed to the people of Gujrat, on the 30th July, 
Mr, Gandhi stated: ‘On Tuesday morning (Slst July), I propose, God willing, to 
march from the Ashram with thirty three companions. Some of these will bo even 
physically weaker than I, for there are nearly as many women with me this time ns 
men, but I could not resist their desire to sacrifice themselves. "We hope and pray 
that God will help us to carry_ out our pledge. „ , , i 

‘Our immediate destination is Ras. In case we are allowed to reach there, we 
shall proceed further, but it is quite likely that we all will be arrested as we proceed 
on the march. If we are not so arrested, it is our plan to carry the message of fear- 
lessness to every village home. , , ,, m -n 

‘Let mo set out in brief what we shall expect of the villages we visit. We will 
not have a copper on us. We shall cheerfully and thankfully accept what the hum- 
ble villagers offer us. The coarsest fare, willingly served, will mean to us the cnoi- 
cest treat. As this is the r.ainy season, we shall be thankful to be put up in a- 
cottage having a roof and we shall march by easy stages. 
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‘As many amongst us aro not strong and our programme wiH not bo '*1° 

shall halt whenever our legs cannot carry us lurlher. But wo do not propose o 
spend more than a single night at one place. _ , , fjm 

Tt is poBBtblc that the Government may take me before Tuesday. Even men o 
march will continue so long ns there is any marcher left free. I am connaent tn t 
if the sacrifice that we are offering is pure, it will gonetato non-violenco tlint win 
pat us in reach of the Swaraj that millions of us aro pining for. 

MAHATMAJI ARRESTED 

Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and thirty-three other inmates 
of the Sabarraati Ashram, were arrested at 1-40 n._ m_. on the Ist. August at toctli 
Eanchodalal’s bungalow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

The arrests were made under Sec. 3 of the Special Emergency Powers Act. 

The District Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police and other police 
officers proceeded at 1-15 a. m. in four motorcars to Sheth Eanchodlai s bungalow, 
where Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were sleeping. 

The small gathering, including Pressmen, that had collected in the compound of 
the bungalow in anticipation of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, rushed towards the mam 
building where Mr, Gandhi was sleeping. Mr. Gandhi woke up and all thq inmates 
of the building, including Seth Jamnatal Bajaj, offered prayers, Mr. Gandhi himself 
singing his favourite hymn, “Vaishnava Jana”. 

Prayers over, Mr, Eanchodlal, Mr. Gandhi’s host, placed kumkum on tho fore- 
heads of Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Easturbai and Mr, Alahndov Desai, 

Thirty minutes’ time was given by the police officers to Mr. Gaudbi to get 
ready. 

Mr. Gandhi’s coming out was the signal for cries of “Gandhilri Jai’, from tho 
waiting crowd outside. 

As Mr. Gandhi was boarding the motor car, he was surrounded by Pressmen to 
whom he said, “You will no longer trouble me now”. 

Mr. Gandhi asked tho District Supcrintcndcot of Police if ho was arresting the 
other members of bis batch. Tho latter replied in tho affirmative, whereupon Mr. 
Gandhi said, “Then you can arrest one young boy, named Bal, who was sleeping 
with mo”. Tho District Siiperintendcnt of Police arrested him also. 

Mr, Gandhi was seated in the car of tho District Superintendent of Police, and 
was taken to Sabarmati Jail, followed by Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai 
who were seated in the car of Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Mr, Gandhi’s kit, which had boon packed by Mr. Mahadev Desai, was taken after 
him in a motorbus. 

Tho whole affair was finished within half an hour. The other members of Mr. 
Gandhi’s batch, who were sleeping in Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram, were also arrested, and 
taken to tho Sabarmati Jail. 

When Mr. Gandhi’s car ne,arcd his ashram, ho asked tho driver to stop tho car 
for a second and cast n melancholy glance at what till yesterday was tho nearest 
and dearest earthly possession of his. 

A crowd had collected at tho spot. Messrs. Kikabhai and Rnjbhoj, Depressed 
Class lenders, asked Mr. Gandhi for his blessing. Mr. Gandhi remarked that ho 
would not forget Harijans even in jail. 

After Mr. Gandhi and his companions, numbering in all thirty-six, wero taken 
to the Saharmati Jail, Mr, Ijovadas Gandhi, bod of Mr. Gandhi and other guests 
who had left (ho Ashram tho previous evening, collected on Iho Ashram premises 
for final prayers and left for their respective places. 

Mr. Gandhi, who had spent most of tho day in his Ashram, had returned late 
at night to B cep in beth Kanchhodlal’s bungalow. At first, ho wanted to sleep in 
hm Aehram, but subsequently changed his mind. 

The Ashram, which was onco humming with activity wore a deserted appear- 
fincc now. 

N, Simla Communique 

recently engaged himself in 
sontinuanco and intensification of Civil Disobedience through 
lo th?>m4y Ptirsuauco thereof, has scut the following telegram 
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T Iiopo to vncato tho Ashram on Tuesday morning and, if free, _march_ with 
companions in easy stages, tho immediate destination being Bas, with a view to 
tendering sympathy to the villages most hit. No desire to invito villagers to mass 
civil disobedience, but individuals will be invited Ito oQcr civil disobedience in terms 
of the CkjnCTess resolution. 'Will give talks to villages on teetotalism, to liquor 
dealers on leaving liquor trade, to foreign cloth dealers on dealing exclusively in 
khaddar and to all to go through the Congress constructive programme. Hindus 
will be asked to shed untouchaoility. Self and companions will march pice-less, and 
depend on tho villagers for feeding ns. In the event of my earlier arrest, my com- 
panions, thirty-two in number, including sixteen women, will take up tho march’. 

‘The Government of Bombay therefore found it necessary to direct tho arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi under Section 3 of Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act os 1933. 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested last night”. 

Bombay Government's Statement 

The follow!^ statement explaining tho reasons for Mr. Gandhi’s arrest was 
issued by tho Government of Bombay on tho l*t. August : — 

On the 8th May Mr. Gandhi began a twenty-one days' fast which, he stated in 
a telegram addressed to tho Government of India, was for reasons wholly un- 
connected with tho Government, and solely connected with tho Harijan inovement. 
In view of tho nature and tho objects of the fast and the attitude of mind which 
it disclosed, the Government considered it desirable to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty, 
and he was released uncpnditionally the same evening. 

After his release, ho issued the same evening a statement to the Press in which 
he affirmed that his vievrs about Civil Disobedience had undergone no change what- 
soever. At his suggestion, however, Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the 
Congress, suspended the Civil Disobedience movement for a period of six weeks. 

Tnis period was subaequently extended in order to give an opportunity to Mr. 
Gandhi to consult (kmgress leaders in regard to tho continuance or otherwise of 
tho Civil Disobedience movement. For this purpose, a meeting of CJonCTCSs leaders 
was held at Poona from the 12th to 14th July’ at which about 150 delegates from 
all over India are said to have been present. Although the meeting was undprstood 
to be private, tho public had already drawn their own conclusions regarding the 
course and character of the proceedioga from the accounts of them published in 
the Press. 

Tho decisions of the Conference, which were announced by Mr, Aney, in a 
published statement issued on 22nd July, included the following : 

"Mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should bo 
discontinued for tho time being— tho right of individuals, who may ho ready for 
every suffering and who may be prepared to act on their own responsibilities, to 
continue civil disobedience being reserved. All those who are able and willing to 
offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibilities without expectation 
of any help from tho Congress organisations are expected to do so.” 

The Decision to disband asheam 

.Mtcr the issue of Mr. Ancy’s statement, Mr. Gandhi announced his intention 
of disbanding his Ashram on the Sabarmati river. This was followed, on tho 26th 
July, by a statement explaining tho conrso of future action which ho intended to 
follow m association with the inmates of the Ashram. On account of many objec- 
tionable passages in it, inciting to civil disobedience, this statement has not been 
published in full fay the Press with one or two exceptions. In order that tho 
public may realise fully the grounds on which the Government have acted, tho 
following extracts giving Mr. Gandhi’s view regarding tho continuance of tho 
Civil Disobedience movement are now published ; 

“In my opinion, it would have been disastrous if,- in the existing circumstances, 
civil disobedience had been altogether withdrawn.” 

“Continuance of civil resistance even by one person insures its revival by thoso 
who might have given it up through despair or weakness.” 

“Another change made is stoppage of tho mass movement.” 

“Ample evidence is forthcoming to show that the people are not able any longer 
to suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance-rule, now crystallised into statute by tho 
so-called legislatures. Civil Disobedience is therefore to bo confined to individuals 
on their own responsibility, although they would be noting on b^nlf of and in 
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Iho name of tho Concra'ss. Those who will so act may cspcct no financial or 
other nasistahcc from the Congress. They would bo prepared for indofimto incarcera- 
tion, whether ill or well. They may not come out of jails except by tho 
of their sentence in duo course, or through tho_ strength of the people. Un ino 
termination of their sentence, they should seek re-imprisonment at the fipt 
tnnity. They should be prepared to brave all risks attendant upon thoir action, 
including uttermost penury and loss of all their possessions, movable or immov- 
able. or physical torture such as lathi blows." ,, , • ii 

“Naturally, such action can only bo expected from a small number, especially 
in tho beginning. The very enumeration of the hardships is likely to frighten tn*tny 
people. But the oxperionoo of patriots and reformers all the world over snows 
that Nature provides ns with the capacity for suffering when it is taken up in the 
true spirit.” , 

“It follows that such a response, if it comes at nil, must come in mo nrst 
instance from tho intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long 
tun and pervade tho whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that cannot 
possibly bo crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. Moreover, indivi- 
duals from among tho masses can certainly act even now. I am convinced that 
these men and women will represent the national spirit and the nation’s dctotrnina- 
tion to win independence in every sense of the term. For I hold that true inde- , 
pcndcncc, in terms 'of and on behalf of the masses, can be proved in India’s case 
to bo unattainable by any other method.’’ 

“Whilst Congressmen may be counted by tho croro, civil resistance under the 
new sehemo will bo tepresented only by a few thousand or even less. If_ these few 
arc true men and women, I am certain that they will multiply into mlirionB.”_ 

“It will bo the aim, wherever possible, to give relief to the indigent families of 
civil rcsisters, esneoially to tho utterly destitute pesantry who joined tho_ no-tax 
campaign ; for they must bo ensured that every inch of land confiscated during tho 
campaign (I think lawlessly and wrongly) will bo returned to them or their progeny, 
when tho nation comes to her own, ns it must some day.” 

“Pkeparation fob Fbopaqanda” 

It is apparent from this announcement that, while Mr. Gandhi did not appear 
to contemplate the immediate commission of an overt net of civil disohcdionoc in 
the sense of a breach of the ordinary law, he was about to begin a period of prepa- 
ration and propaganda which could not fail to lead to tbo same unfortunate results 
as his policy of 1921 and 1930-31 and his announcement of renewed civil disobedi- 
cnco in January 1932. Tho new campaign was to bo inaugurated by tho spectacular 
abandonment of the Ashram by his closest followers. Thereafter, local sympathy 
and bcnovolenco was to bo appealed to and local Bcntimciit excited by their home- 
less condition. The former owners of lands in Gnjerat in 1930-31 in tbo No-Tax 
campaign were to be stirred up by an assurance Of the return of their lands. By 
these means, it seemed to bo intended that opporlnnitics for propaganda in favour of 
continued and intensified civil disobedience should grow. 

These apprehensions of tho Government were confirmed by Mr. Gandhi's tele- 
gram on the 30lh July to tho Government which has been published. This telegram 
included tho intimation that, with his companions from tbo Ashram, Mr, Gandhi 
intended to march to tho village of Eas in Kaira District in order to “tender sym- 
pathy to the villagers most hit.” The message also stated that ho had no desire to 
invite the villagers to mass civil disobedience, but individuals would bo invited to 
offer civil disobedience in terms of the Congress resolution. He also stated that ho 
and his companions would march picclcss and depend upon villagers for feeding 
them. The villagets of Has have been outstanding in tho past in their ndbcroncc to 
Mr. Gandhi and his policy and even after tho settlement of 1931 and despite the 
great patience exercised by the Government, many of them persisted in contumaeious 
refusal to pay land revenue and suffered fotfcilure of their lands. 

Mass axd Individdai, Givib Disobediesce 
There is of coutsc no teal distinction between mass and individual civil disobo- 
tiicnca Sir. Gandhi himself contemplated that the example of individuals should 
whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening.- There is nothing in effect, 
to oistinguiBh tho proposed campaign from that inaugurated in 1930 by Mr. Qnn- 
u!ii B niareh from his Ashram to Dandi in the Surat district for the ostensible 
purpose of btcakmg the salt laws. After the experience of 1930-31, nnd after the 
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successful efforts made by the Government dnrinc the last eighteen months to main- 
tain peace and order, it was impossible that the Government should allow Mr,_ Gan- 
dhi continuance oh the liberty which he obtained in May in order to enable him to 
pursue his fast, in view of the faet that ho has declared his intention of using this 
liberty to carry on a campaign subversive of law and order. Mr, Gandhi has had 
full time and opportunity, since his fast, to understand the present political situation 
and the views of the public including his own followers. The Government believe 
that they will have ample public support to the measures taken and described in the 
followinp: paragraph : 

“In Decemner 1932, the Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill, now entitled 
the Bombay Bpecial (Emergency) Powers Act 1932, which ns stated in the preamble, 
conferred special powers upon tne Government and its officers for the maintenance 
of public security in cases of emergency. Acting under the powers conferred by 
Section 3 of this Act, the Governor-in-Council, being satisfied that there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mr. Gandhi has acted, is acting and is about to act 
in a manner prejudicial to public safety, or pence, has ordered Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest.” 


Opinion in Simla Official Circtj;3 

The Bombay Government’s action in arresting Mr. Gandhi had the full approval 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. News of the arrest did not 
cause surprise at Simla, and ns forecasted yesterday, the action of the Government 
was considered inevitable at the end of the period of the temporary suspension of 
the movement. 

The view taken in official circles was that some of Mr. Gandhi’s recent statements, 
contained in passages which the majority of newspapers for obvious reasons did not 
publish, consisted of definite incitements to civil disobedience making it clear that 
individual civil disobedience was considered a mere prelude to the revival of mass 
civil disobedience. Further, his telegram to the Bombay Government announcing 
his plan to march to Kas left no doubt that ho was going to invite the population 
to offer civil disobedience. Official opinion, therefore, was that the arrests, in tho 
circumstances, were unavoidable. 

It was recalled that there was a remarkable resemblance between the policy adop- 
ted by Mr. Gondhi now and on the previous occasions. The idea of a march through 
the country in defiance of authority was made use of first in South Africa and 
again in 1930. The chief feature of Mr. Gandhi’s plan on this occasion seemed }o 
be a desire to stir up feeling again in Gujevat villages which in 1930 were tho main 
centre of the agrarian phase of civil disobedience. In a recent statement, Mr. Gandhi 
appears to have held out suggestions that land confiscated as result of tho no-rent 
campaign would be returned to owners. In view of tho dangerous situation created 
by the agrarian agitation in Gujerat in the past, it was felt in official circles that no 
course was open to Government, but to prevent the march. 

' Mahatma’s Trial and Sentence 

On the 4th. August, Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s simple'imprisonmcnt 
by Mr. Israel, Additional District Magistrate, Poona, under Section 14 of the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Tho trial look place iii Yerownda Jail 
and Mr. Gandhi pleaded “guilty” to tho'charge. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in ’A’ class, while Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s 
Secretary, who was subsequently tried and sentenced under tho same Section to oho 
year’s simple imprisonment was placed in ‘B’ Class. 

The order under Section 4 of tho Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, for breach 
of which Mr. Gandhi was sentenced, required him, among other things, to remove 
himself from the limits of Yerowada village by 9.30 a. m. and to reside within the 
limits of tho Poonn City Municipality. The order was served on him nt five minutes 
past nine, and he was released forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. Mr. (3andhi 
was rearrested near the golf links falling within tho Yerowada village limits at 9-50 
a. m. by the Assistant Superintendent of Police for nbn-complianco with tho order. 

Details of Trial 

Tho trial commended at 3-15 on the 4th August before the Additional District 
Magistrate in the Jail Superintendent’s office. 
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Mr. Gandhi eat opposito tho Magistrate on one side, wrapped in a khaddar 

only outsider 
id Mr. Eagu* 
jndicial desk. 

lat something 

tho trial was 
to tho charge, 

that witness might not bo examined. . , 

But tho Magistrate informed him that tho pioocduto required that some cviuenco 

should be recorded. . „ . , ,. 

Mr. Gandhi ; I think in 1922, when I pleaded “guilty”, all evidence was dispen- 

Tho Magistrate : It is very kind of you, I understand what you sa^ ^ 
course simplify matters, but it is my duty to record some evidence. But I snail 
reduce it as much as possible. 

The trial was then proceeded with. 


Mr. Mathurdas Trioumjee, Mr. Gandhi’s nephew, who was tho 
present at the trial, sat behind Mr. Gandhi. A few police 
nath Vasudev Kuriekar, Police Prosecutor, sat on the other side or tno 
Two Press representatives were present. , 

A few motor cars parked at tho jail gate were the only evidence tj 
unusual was going on inside. . . 

After tho Magistrate had explained the circumstances nndw wnicn 
taking place, Mr. Gandhi suggested, as he intended to plead guilty 


PoucE Scpebtstesdent’s Evidence 

Mr. F. W. Ogorman, District Superintendent of Police, who was the first witness 
deposed : It is within my knowledge that Mr. Gandhi was served with a notice 
under the Bombay Special Powers Act by tho ^Government this morning, which 
notice inter alia directed him to remove himself outside tho limits of Ycrownda 
village bn 9-30 a. m. to-day. 

Continuing, the District Superintendent of Police stated 

“I was present when tho order was served on Mr. Gandhi by Lt.-Coloncl Marlin, 
Saperintenaent of tho Ycrowada Jail. Mr. Gandhi endorsed the order in his own 
handwriting, refusing to abide by it. X produce tho order which was signed by 
Mr. Gandhi in the presence of tho Jail Superintendent. To a question twked of mo 
by area prescribed by the Government for his Tcsidcncc was that of tho Poona Cfly 
Municipality, and that if ho continued in tho limits of the Yerowado urea or if ho 
entered the Poona Cantonment limitB, he would bo infringing the terms of the said 
order. I made it known that a private taxi was at his disposal, which had been 
provided by mo in order to enable Mr. Gandhi to remove himself outside the res- 
tricted area. This Mr. Gandhi refused to do both orally and in writing. When 
Mr. Gandhi entered tho private taxi subsequently, ho naked mo that ho should bo 
driven to some secluded spot in Yatowadn itself. This was accordingly done. Mr, 
Gandhi had at that time received bis morning’s post which ho desired to peruse. 
Some time later, tho Assistant Superintendent of Police returned, bringing with 
him Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mabadev Desai under arrest. Tho Assistant Superinten- 
dent informed me that Mr. Gandhi had refused to comply with tho terms of 
Government orders, and that ho had informed biro twice that ho was violating tho 
terms of tho order by remaining within tho limits of the Ycrowada village.” 

Aakcd by tho court if ho wished to cross-examino the witness, hlr. Gandhi 
replied m the negative. 

Jail Scpeuintendent’b deposition 

Lt. ^1. Martin, Superintendent, Ycrowada Jail, tho next prosecution witness, 
stated that the order produced in court was served by him on Mr. Gandhi at five 
minutca_ to nine that morning. A few minutes afterwards, Mr. Gandhi was released 
along with Mr. Mohadov Dcsai, 


Evidence of Assistant SuPEHiNrENDENT 
The next prosecution witncM was tho Assistant Superintendent of Polico who 
adnnlly arrested _ Mn Gandhi. He deposed that ho was present outside tho jail 
^ca Mr. p^dhi and Mr, Mahadev Desni camo out and entered the private taxi. 
Xno Uiatnct Superintendent of Polico instructed him to watch their movements, 
complied with tho order that had been served on them, Mr. 
Uanani urovo away and stopped at a secluded spot near tho golf links. At O-dO 

®P°*> approached them and informed them 
that tno time ns stated in the Government order had expired and if Mr, Gandhi 
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hf '^di3 order, ho should leave at once. Mr. Gandhi stated that 

mlnii/pR ‘^ 0 -Order. The mtness waited for ten more 

S *r M 'I Yerowada limits 

Wa ^®d*Ko arrest. Both replied that they did not intend to 

r ®'^’' witness arrested them and brought them over to 

chag^ sheet^'*^^* registered an offence under Section 14 and set up (he 

Mr, Gandhi declined to eross-eramine this witness also saying “No, thanks”, 

, - ■’•oo lasi^nver, in whoso taxi Mr. Gandhi drove to the golf links and remained 
tnere, was the next and last witness. He corroborated the other witneses. 


Mahatmaji’s Reply to Magistkate’s Questions 

Yo auctions put by the court, Mr. Gandhi stated that his age was sixty- four 
and that ho was a Hindu by caste. 

Magistrate : What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Gandhi hesitated for a moment and said : I am by occupation a spinner, 
weaver and farmer. 

The Magistrate : Your residence ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yerowada Jail now. (Laughter). 

The Magistrate : Now of course ; but otherwise 7 

Mr. Gandhi: Otherwise, Sabarmathi in Ahmedabad District. 

The Magistrate : Have you anything to say regarding the prosecution evidence 
recorded 7 

Mr. Gandhi : I think that the statements that the several prosecution witnesses 
have made are quite correct. 


Gandhiji’s Statement 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, stated that he desired to make a brief statement as to 
why ho had committed a breach of the order. 

The court consenting, he dictated off hand a brief statement in slow, measured 
tones, often with feeling. He stated : 

“I would like to make s brief statement as to why I have committed what must 
be described as wilful and deliberate breach of the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. It cannot bo a matter of pleasure to me to commit a breach of the 
orders of constituted authority. I am a lover of peace and regard myself as a 
good citizen, voluntarily tendering obedience to the laws of the State to which I 
may belong. But there are occasions in the life-time of a citizen when it becomes 
his painful duty to disobey the Jaws and orders of bis State. As is well known, 
such a painful duty came upon me in 1919, and I have not only regarded it as 
my duty to offer civil disobedience, but also to preach it to others.” 

Proceeding Mr. Gandhi stated : 

“This law or Act under which I have been tried, is a glaring instance in proof 
of my contention that the system under which India is being governed to-day, i3 not 
merely unjust, but dragging her down economically and morally, I have had 
recently a spell of freedom, and was in the midst of the people, and had an 
opportunity of coming into contact with a very large number of men and women, 
I made what was to me a painful discovery, that men, high and low, educated and 
uneducated, rich and poor, were demoralised and were living in perpetual fear 
of loss of liberty and of their possessions. It was a trial for me to live in the 
midst of that atmosphere. Being by nature from my _ childhood a confirmed 
believer in the methods of non-violence, I sought shelter in self-suffering such as 
might fall to my lot. That was the only way in which 1 could relieve_ myself 
of some of the agony that was burning in me. It is for reasons such ns this that 
I am offering all resistance to this system of government— resistance that is within 
my capacity and resistance that a peaceful man like me could offer.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : “One word more. I heard that you. Sir, or the 
Government would after sentencing mo classify me. I must state I intensely dis- 
like the procedure of classification of prisoners into ‘A’, ‘B’, 'C classes. 1 have _ no 
desire, whatsoever, to enjoy special comforts to which other fellow-prisoners might 
not be entitled. I would like to be classified^ amongst those whom the Government 
may consider to be the lowest. I would like, in conclusion, tolstate that the authorities 
with whom I come in contact during these few days have treated me with courtesy, 
and considertion, for which I am thankful to them.” 

44 
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After making the above statement, Mr. Gandhi read through it aa recorded by 
magistrate and stated that it was all right. 


Chabge Framed 

The Magistrate then framed a charge under Section 14 of the 

powers Act 1932, against Mr. Gandhi of intentionally disobeying the order of tue 

Government under Section 4 of the same Act. requiring him, among other things, to 
remove himself before 9-30 a. m. outside the ITerownda village timitB._ 

Asked if he pleaded “euiUy”, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Gandhi also stated that he did not want to call defence witMSses. • 

At this stage the Police Prosecutor stated that considering Mr. Gandhi s age, he 
did not press for a deterrent sentence. 


magistrate’s jddgmert 

The Magistrate, delivering judgment, observed that it had been proved tbat Mr. 
Gandhi had disobeyed the order of the Government. As such, he convicted him un- 
der Section 14 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, and sentenced him to 
one year’s simple imprisonment. ,Tho Magistrate added ; “I am passing a light senten- 
ce, considering your age and the present state of your health, and also because the 
prosecution has not pressed for a deterrent sentence.” 

This concluded the trial, and Mr. Gandhi rose after bowing to the Magistrate, 
and was taken by the jailor to his cell. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in “A” class. 


Mr. Mahadev Desai’s Trial 


Mr. Mahadev Desai was brought before the Magistrate. Two prosecution witnesses 
namely, the District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, were examined. These deposed, to the effect, that Mr. Desai was also served 
simultaneously with Mr. Gandhi with an order under Section 4, requiring him to 
leave Yerowada village limits before 9-30 a. m. and that he along with Mr. Gandhi 
failed to comply with the order and was arrested at 9-50 a. m. along with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The Magistrate in asking Mr. Desai if he desired to cross-examine- the witnesses, 
stated that he assumed that ho (Mr. Desai) did not desire to do so, like Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai ; Thanks for the assumption. I do not desire to cross-examine 
them. 

As to his occupation, Mr. Mahadev desired the Magistrate to put down anything 
he pleased, and stated that his place of residence was the Yerowada Central Prison. 

Asked if he pleaded “gnilty”, Mr. Mahadev stated that ho thought that it was 
his duty to disobey the order, and so he had disobeyed it. 

The Magistrate, convicting him under Section 14, sentenced him also to ono year’s 
simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai was awarded “B” class. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 


On the 16ib. AUGUST, at Poona, Mr. Gandhi commenced a fast ‘‘unto death” in 
connection with his demand to he allowed the same facilities for Harijan work as 
ho cn]oyed when ho was a State prisoner. 


Statement in Bombay Council 

informed the Bombay Council on the 17th August that 
ilo WM ^ informal “ a “t evening by refusing to take his evening meal. 
Menard to V the pnvileges which the Government wore 

Ec Wd no! fa,(^ ioo'"i 5°"”'== Harijan work. He at first indicated that 
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Bame privileges as 


, Mr. J. B. Petit asked 
during his last jail life. 

Government of Indio Communique 

issued on the 17th. August, said 

fhoV imprisoned at the beginning of August, requested 

that he should be. permitted to do Harijan work, and in cSS 
with this to see visitors freely and receive and send correspondence as 
was permitted when he was a State prisoner. The matter has^ been under 
correspoudMce between the Government of Bombay and the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and Mr. Gandhi was informed yesterday that the 
nbiI?ty**work°* granted to him for the purpose of strictly anti-Untouoh- 

(1) To receive nei^papers and periodicals, but will not be allowed interviews 
for publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others : 

(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

To be allowed to send instructions or contributions to the Editor of the 
Harijan three times a week, and a limited number of letters to other corres- 
pondents ; and 

(4) To have at his disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers, etc., needed 
for Harijan work. 

It is understood that Mr. Gandhi is dissatisfied with the Government decision 
(giving facilities for Harijan work) and has started a fast. 

Gandhiji’s Contention 


The following press reports were issued at this time 

Gandhiji’s contention was that the Poona Pact fully recognised his right to 
car^ on Harijan work from inside jail, whether he was a State prisoner or an 
ordinary prisoner ; and that the Government having accepted the Poona Pact, 
could not refuse him the facilities asked for. Gandhiji waited for these fifteen days 
for the grant of permission, but since it was not given, he told Col. Doyle yester- 
day that if within twenty-four hours facilities were not given to him to conduct 
Harijan work, he would go on a fast. The period expired Ibis noon and Gapdhiji 
commenced a fast. In the afternoon Gandhiji gave up the fast on receipt of 
information about the Government’s decision. _ _ .. l 

Enquiries made in official circles failed to elicit any confirmation legarding the 
report that Mr. Gandhi went on a fast at noon to-day. Nor were the authorities 
prepared to deny the report. 

It has now been confirmed that the Government have permitted^ Mr. Gandhi 
facilities for carrying on anti-untouchability work, but the terms of thiB_ permission 
and the fact whether Mr. Gandhi has accepted them, could not be ascertained. 


Government of India Communique 


The following communique was 
August : 


issued by the Government of India on the I8th. 


“After his arrest on the 1st August at Abmedabad, _Mr. (landhi addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Abmedabad Central Prison wherein he mane tno 

^°^*°You^m*i^hT know that before my discharge, owing to my ..fast, from the Yero- 
wada central prison in May last, I was permitted to do Harijnn work and in that 
connection to see freely visitors and equally freely fo receive ^d letters to 
have a typist and to receive newspapers, magazines and 

would be given the same facilities now. I may state a weekly newspaper called t 
Sjan’ il issued at Poona, and it is necessary for me to send matter for the 
nnnpr and otherwise instruct the Editor’. u:„ 

^ ^“On the 4th August, .after his arrest and rearrest at Poona 
refusal to obey the order served upon him, Mr. Gandhi 

remarking th/t Harijan work could not be interrupted exwpt at tbp peril of fais hie, 
nnd Si for a reply by Monday the 7th August. He was informed that the 
matter was under consi/ertion, but that it was impossible for a decision to be reach- 
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cd by the date Epcoified. Subsequently, on the 8 lh and lOlli August, be addressed 
tcmindecs to the Government’. 

Gandhi’s Letter to Bojiba'x Government 

“On the 14th August, Mr. Gandhi forwarded the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay ; , „ wnTb 

T am yet without an answer to my request for the resumption of Harij^an wors 
on the same terms as before my fast. This request was first conveved , 

instant from the Central Prison of Ahmcdabad, and has since been fhrioo tepeateq. 
The strain of the deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. If, ,7 

cannot have permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny 
nourishment from that time save water and salt. That is the only way I can tu n 
my vow, and also relieve myself somewhat of the strain mentioned above. 

T do not want BuspensioD of nourisbment in any way to act af npreSBurc on ino 
Government, Life ceases to interest me, if I may not do Hatijan service wituouc 
let or hindrance. As I have made it clear in _my previous correspondence qnd_ as tao 
Government of India have admitted, permission to render _ that service is, unpliett 
in the Yerowada Pact, to which the British Government is a consenting^ parly, lu 
BO far as its consent was necessary. Therefore, I dp indeed want permission but 
only if the Government believe that justice demands it aud not bepauso I propose to 
deprive myself of food if it is not granted. That deprivation is intended purely for 
my consolation*. , . . . j 

“On the 16th of August, Mr. Gandhi was informed that it bad been dcciqca 

that ho would be granted the following special facilities for purposes of work stric- 
tly confined to nnli-nntouchability : . - / ' 

“^11 To receive newspapers and periodicals, but not to be allowed interviews for 
publication in the Press, whether with Press, correspondents or others ; 

“(2) To sea not more than two visitors a day ; 

“(3) to send iostruotions or contributions to the editor of ‘Harijan’ three limes a 
week, and a limited number of letters to other correspondents ; and 

“(4) To have at his disposal a couviot-typisl and books, newspapers etc, needed 
for Harijan work. 

Gandbi’b Note to Jail Superintendent 
“On this decision being communicated to him, Mr. Gandhi at first indicated that 
he would not fast. Later, however, ho addressed the following letter to the Jail 
SaperinteDdent ; 

T SCO that I have hastily and stupidly told you to restore goal’s milk to me. 
It shows how disinclined 1 am to starve. But on reading the notes of tho orders 
yon have left with rao, I find they are so far short of the original orders of tho 
Government of India and of my requirements that I must not be precipitated in 
breaking my fast. If the Government wish to go back upon these orders, I shall 
be sorry. Bat_ I may not work under the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from tho original and which seem to me to be grudgingly given. I observe, you 
cannot even let me have the letters already in your possession, and to hand tho 
manuscript to the acting Editor for tho week's ‘Harijan’. 

“It pains me to have to write this letter, but it will give mo much greater pain 
n I break the fast now, and have to enter upon a prolonged controversy with tho 
Government on many matters that need elucidation. I miss the Government’s 
response to the meticulous care with which I am ende.avouring to observe jail 
discipline and ns a prisoner to tender co-operation, which ns a citizen outside tho 
prison walls I consider it a religious duty to withhold. 

‘ I have read your notes three times and each re.ading has increased my grief 
to discover that the Government cannot appreciate the desperate need there is for 
me to do Hatijan work without let or hindrance. Much therefore ns 1 am dis- 
inciitiM to continue the fast I feel I must go through the agony if I cannot serve 
‘^ouso without the tremendous handicap wnieh it sooras to me the orders 
upon it. Will you lliorcforo please withdraw the milk and 
that 1 wonfd breakihe\“t accept my apology for having hurriedly told you 

the iM.'fnr Gandhi that the orders permitted him to interview 

mannferint nnH ' "I anti ‘o 1^““^ Ws 

dclivcrcd^to Mr Qandh\^^^ *^*^°**' Ffurijan matters would bo 
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hn Mr. Gandhi means by saying that they 

have admitted that permission to do Harijan work in prison is implied in thn 

i^^mcdfalel^ after^thitV exceptional circumstance? prevailing 

immcaiately after that Pact, the Government did permit Mr. Gandhi as a State 

• S-hn??nHi°fA movement to which he appeared to be devoting hi? 

‘ I® 0“ behalf of the orthodox Hindu 

V n'-f- j Mr. Gandhi’s policy in this matter against his 

,9°“^“.'’’' ^ pahlic campaign from jail, and it might well 
be argued that Mr. Gandhi having now after a period of freedom court^ impri- 
pnment again on a pnrely' political issue, should not be allowed any special 
treatment ibat is not given to other class prisoners. 

Nevernieless, the Government have been reluctant to take action which could 
be regardra as unreasonable interference with the work of social reform, or to take 
their stand too rigidly on the fact that Mr. Gandhi is by his own deliberate act a 
pnsoner convicted for breach of the_ law. In spite of the inconvenience to jail 
discipline and the anomaly of the_ position, they have allowed Mr, Gandhi facilities 
for pursuing his anti-untouchabilify work which will enable him to make an 
important and effective contribution towards it. 

“It was noticeable that when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty, he did not appear to 
devote the major part of hi8_ time or attention to this movement. His main 
energies were employed on politics and on continuance, in whatever form it might 
be possible, of the movement _ of Civil Disobedience, His present claim that he 
should be allowed from prison to carry on his Harijan work 'without let or 
hindrance’, amounts to a refusal to accept for himself the normal concomitauls of 
imprisonment, except restriction on his actual physical liberty, and in eUeet is a 
claim to dictate the terms of his imprisonment. 

“The Government arc satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr, Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of TJntonch- 
abilit^ as is, in the circumstances, reasonable. If Mr. Gandhi now feels, however, 
that life ceases to interest him if he may not do Harijan service without let or 
hindrance, the Government are , prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing 
to abandon all civil disobedience activities and incitements, to set him at liberty 
at once so that ho can devote himself wholly and without restriction to the cause 
of social reform. Mr. Gandhi has been informed accordingly”, 

Mahatma’s Fast — Removal to Hospital 

On the 2Ist. August, Mr. Gandhi was removed to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona and 
was reported to be looking considerably pulled down. He spoke in a very low voice 
with visible effort. His weight dropped again by about 1 lb, his present weight being 
94 lbs. His general condition was, however, reported to be Batisfactory. 

Mr. Gandhi broke his weekly silence at 12 noon. Mr. 0. F. Andrews saw him 
between 1-30 and 2 p, m. Ho continued to be pledged to secrecy regarding his 
talks with Mr. Gandhi, But it was significant that Mr, (Andrews had not any talks 
with Mr. Maxwell before or after the interview. . . , ui ♦•ii 

Mr. Andrews stated that he would be staying here indefinitely, presuroaoiy tut 
the present crisis passed off. 4 • t 

Mrs. Gandhi, who was released unconditionally yesterday, was adraittett into 
Mr. Gandhi’s presence shortly after her arrival at the hospitab Mr. Mathurdas did 
not choose to see Mr. Gandhi fearing that the straia of interviews might tell 

Mr. * Andrews received numerous telegrams from Mr. Gandhi’s friends, enquirmg 
about his health. Mr. Naidu wired to him from Hyderabad, anxiously about nis 

health and expressing her readiness to come down if necessa^. 

Mr’ Gandhi was lodged in a closed balcony which, though it did not provide an 
onen view of the sky, was open on the sides. Police officers were posted outside. 

^ Mrs Gandhi continued to be by Mr.. Gandhi’s side till 9 p. m. to-day when 
she left for ‘Parnakuti’. .It was learnt that she would be allowed everyday to stay in 

^°^No*'authorhative information could be gathered regarding Mr, Gandhi’s ®tate of 
health. Everyone interviewing Mr. Gandhi, was bound to silence on this point: But 
all reiiorts agreed that his condition was as well as could be expeefeff Excepting 
for a KourrcMO of vomitting sensation, ho was reported to be free from pain or 
discomfort. 
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Gandhiji Examined by Doctors 

On the 23rd. August, Gandhiji vaa examined by the Ciril Surgeon, the Ecsident 
Medical OfSoer and another doctor. The examination lasted over twenty minutes. 
Gandhiji was weighed. .. ^ o,. 

Mrs. Gandhi was the earliest visitor to call on Gandhiji to-day. She was present 

at the time of the medical examination. , 

Enquiries showed that Gandhiji had disturbed sleep last night, nausea tronoiiDg 
him frequently. Though considerably tired, he insisted on hitnscit washing uts taoe 

and brashing his teeth. , ' , i -n. 

Mrs. Gandhi read to the Mahatma the Gila, and he listened to tho recital witn 
rapt attention. . .... ... , j - 7 u„ 

The Mahatma’s weight to-day was reported to bo in the neighbourhood of 91 lbs, 
Lt.-Col. Chandy examined Gandhiji again' at 4 o’clock. There was no nausea. 
Gandhiji looked cheerful. Lt.-Col. Chandy asked whether Mnhatraaii destred..to call 
any consultant from outside Bombay or Calcutta. Mahatroaji replied, “No, I hR^® 
faith in you. I don't want any consultant from outside.” Lt.-Col. Chandy wld 
Gandbji that he was getting down Dr. Dinshaw Mehta, who massaged him in May 
last, to massage him to-day in the evening. Gandhiji thanked Dr. Chandy for it. 
Gandhiji’s voice was clear. 

Sir H. Haig’s Reply to Quesions 

At question time in the Assembly on the 22nd. August, Mr, Maswood Ahmed put 
a short notice question regarding Mr. Gandhi’s fast. 

Sir Harry Haig, replying, referred to the communique recently issued. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh asked for the latest position regarding Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir Harry Haig replied that last evening a report stated the condition of Mr. 
Gandhi at noon yesterday was reported to no fair. 

Mr. Navalrni : What is meant by tho nbandoDroent of civil disobedience i 

Sir Harry Haig : Wo have not intended that no one should resort to it even a 
hundred years hence. But we want it to bo unequivocally abandoned now. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed ; What is the diffetence between the incilities given beforo 
and now ? . • t 

Sir Harry Haig : Previously Mr, Gandhi was allowed to behave as if Jje is a free 
man. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did ho misuse those powers 7 

Sir Harry Haig : It is not a question of abuse but of how far tho position can 
be reconciled with Mr. Gandhi being a prisoner. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra : Is a State prisoner a prisoner 7 

Yes. But he enjoys certain privileges not enjoyed by ordinary 


Sir Harry Haig 
prisoners. 

Mr. 8. 0, Mitra 
prisoners 7 

Sir Harry Haig 


Then, why was Mr. Gandhi allowed fncililics denied to other' 


That is a pertinent question. ' The Government thought having 
given him certain facilities before, it would not now bo reasonable to withdraw them 
altogether. 

Sir. Ncogy : Tien, if no question of principle is involved, why not give him full 
facilities 7 

Sir Harty Haig : Facilities have to be consistent with jail discipline. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra : Why were the same restrictions not imposed before ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Perhaps it was unwise not to impose them originally, but tho 
hoiiBo must remember that at that time the movement was just started and Mr, 
Gandhi s contention really was that he must have certain facilities to inaugurate the 
movement as otherwise it might be still-born. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed ; Did the Government expect trouble in allowing facilities 7 
h>'r Batty Hnig : Gre.it trouble in jail dtEcipline. 

... Mr. fliaswood Ahmed ; Will the Government release him on medical grounds if 
life IS in danger. , 

althidc?nfc G^vSnm^en? wiirbe. “ Btatement as to what tho 

pcrtonaUiy^ofil?. Gnndhr? movement or for the 

Work^oFEomUeformT^” appear as impeding tho 
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Sir Hdg"? ThaUs ^the°reif personality of Mr. Gandhi ? 
faciSes^^o" other pSonTrs why not give the 

pos|on^he^c^i|-ViklXte^o?h“H^^^^^ 

r.uK^l' ' ^ similar concession to Mr. M. S. Aney if he inti, 

mate that he would start similar work ? ^ * 

Sir Har^ Haig : He would not have the same position. 

Mr. Puri : Then both the position of Mr, Gandhi and the nature of the work 
count* 

Sir Harry Haig : That is so. 

Mr. Puri : Then why did you not say so at first ? (Laughter). 

Sir Harry Haig : That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr. Puri : Why did the Government put Mr. Gandhi in the “A” class 7 Ho 
has no property and has the poorest standard of living. 

Sir Harry Haig : Mr. Gandhi appears to have a traditional claim. (Laughter) 

Statement in Bombay Council 

On the 21sl August, the Home Member, replying to short notice qnestions, in 
the Bombay Council stated that Mr. Gandhi'e health was as well as might be 
expected on the sixth day of the fast. Ho had been removed to the hospital partly 
because there were better arrangements for nursing and taking proper care of him 
in the hospital than in jail, and partly for the convenience of the jail officials. 

The Home Member refuted the suggestion that Mr. Gandhi had been removed 
to hospital for forced feeding. He stated that there was no intention to resort to 
forced feeding. 

To a question if Mr. Gandhi’s nearest and dearest would be allowed to visit 
him, the Home Member stated that Mrs. Gandhi was released in order to enable 
her to visit him. Two more visitors would be allowed to see him daily. 

To another question, the Home Member replied that the Government had indi« 
cated to Mr. Mathurdas, that if he desired to bring any private doctors to cxnraino 
Mr. Gandhi, ho might make the necessary arrangements with the Civil Surgeon. 

On the 22nd. Auguel Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, stated in the Bombay 
Council, in reply to a short notice question, that Mr. Gandhi’s genera! condition was 
fair. Regarding the statement in the press that he was sinking, the Home Member 
stated that this was not the case. "Binking-’’ is used, he added, when a person is 
in the danger zone and beyond medical aid and this was not Mr. Gandhi’s case 
at present. He was necessarily getting weaker every day. But his condition was 
satisfactory. , „ 

Asked why Mrs. Gandhi was asked to leave the hospital yesterday, the Home 
Member stated that these matters were entirely in the hands of the hospital autho- 
rities in whose care Mr. Gandhi was. , . , , 

If Mr. Gandhi’s condition was BUch_ that it would be advisable to beep his 
nearest relatives by his side, the hospital authorities would give that every 
consideration. 


Mahatma Gandhi Released 


Dn the 23rd. August, Mahatma Gandhi was released unconditionally at 3-45 
p. m. Ho was taken in an ambulance car to Lady Thackersay s place, TarnaEuU at 

leaving, Gandhiji called in the Civil Surgeon and said ; “I thank you 
all heartfly for alf the kindness you have shown me. He then shook hands with 

^‘“A8®Bofn‘^'a8''hi8%“ele“8e'wis^^^^^^^ Mr. Gandhi after saying prayers with 

^wa^“£\SS and was driven at a 

Blow pace to “ParnaKUti”. 
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Mahatmaji on Hie Belease 

In the conre of an interview to the Press, on the 25tli. August, Mr. Gandhi stated: 

“This time my discharge having come upon me absolutely unexpectedly, I con^ 
less I have no knowledge, whatsoever, of how I would shape my niovements niter 
convalescence is over. So, 1 must repeat what I have said so often before— put 
this time with much greater force than before— that I shall be constantly praying 
for light and guidance. This mneh, however, I can say that I shall seek peace 
much more eagerly than imprisonment and n possible repetition of the fast, i 
shall, therefore, again use this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake 
of exploring the avenues of peace." , 1 . •> i i.- 

Looking remarkably well as compared with what ho was on the day pi ms 
discharge, Mr. Gandhi received a group of press men at 10 a. in. tp-dny in the 
spacious hall of Lady Thackeraey’a where he conducted his last 21 dap fast. _ Mr. 
Gandhi spoke very clearly and often vfith feeling. Towards the end of the inter- 
view which lasted nearly for an hour, signs of exhaustion were, however, perceptible 
and at Mrs. Nnidu’s suggestion the pressmen stopped asking more questions. Mr. 
Gandhi commenced by expressing his thanks to Col. Chandy, Civil Surgeon, Poona, 
his staff and nurses for the ver^ great care with which they had looked after him 
and also Lt-Col. Martin, Supetinieadent, Yerwada prison, and his staff for their 
kind treatment of him during the early stage of the fast. Mr. Gandhi proceeded : — 
“I would like the public to be assured about my condition. Generally a week’s 
fast is nothing for me and though this time the fast, whilst it lasted, caused terrible 
physical agony because of my inability to take necessary quantity of water, I feel 
on the second day after breaking the fast I shall be able to regain my lost strength 
within a reasonable time. There need be therefore no cansc for anxiety." 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the futnre, and stated : “One thing however 1 
do want to make clear. This discharge is a matter of no joy for me. Possibly, 
it is a matter of shame that I took ray comrades to prison and came out of it by 
fasting. The statement made on behalf of the Government in connection with the 
fast I have not had time to study at all fully. During the fast and a few days 
previous to it, 1 was deprived of all news published m the Ptess in connection 
with it.” Mr. Gandhi explained this further when^ replying to a question, bo stated 
that the “Times of India’’ given to him during this period was mutilated, portions 
bearing on the fast having been cut out of it. 

Mr, Gandhi •. "-y :— ‘•Therefore, I do not know all that had been 

stated in the P' ■ : : ■ ■ ■ tst. But what little energy I had to read yester- 
day shows tl ■ '■ 'i have not done me Justice. It should be remem- 

beted when I look ray fast in Yerowada in September last, the Government gave 
me fullest facilities for seeing people, giving interviews and writing letters in the 
matter of anti-untouchahility work, not because I was a State prisoner, but because 
they recognised it was Justly due to me to give me those facilities if they held mo 
in their custody. If, Iherefere, the mistake was made by them, it was made at that 
very first fast. Had they chosen, they could have unconditionally dt.chargcd me 
as ihey did at the time of the twenty-one days’ fast or this time. The quStion of 
jail discipline was just as pertinent then as now, but they did not do so They 
thought It was a belter policy for them to keep mo in custody and give the faci- 
lities I have referred to." 


Governmekt’s Obdeb oe Nov. 1932 

r Mnfraued ; ‘•Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, faoi- 

for doing Horijan work were suddenly stopped to my Burpriso nnd I imme- 
diately sent m rMpectfuI protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory res- 
pouBc, I had perforce to send a letter saying unless tho Governraeiit gave me facilities 

Jif® would not be worth living for me and 
orders were conveyed 'to me : 
sSmd in Cfowrnracnf of India recognise in view of considerations 

stated in Mr. Gandhi’s letters of October 18th and 24th that if he is to carry ont 

wwSi't^ey’^ad to removal of untouchnbility 

rward to visllors and “ necessary ho should have freedom in 

SchSoflUy. ^ correspondence on matters strictly limited to removal of 

to be fully 
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Tvithfe obstackg fo Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in connection 

and n? -i removing all restrictions on visitors 

,!“ , regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
S°Wnn/ofoi .disobedience and are strictly limited to the removal 

Gandhi contemplates the presence of 
® interviews and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the 
wOTCrnment at any time consider such procedure as desirable.’’ 

f n Government orders Mr. Gandhi stated : “These orders were 
^ • |,“ 0 ^ 1 <idge of my requirements and with the full knowledge of 

wnat tney meant m September. I say once more when the Government arrested 
mo again after 21 days fast they had to face my request for doing the Hariian 
wojk without lot or hindrance whether they took me in as State Prisoner or any 
otner. In _iny opinion classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whol o 
Mue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail pr no Harijan work in jail and my death ; and so long as I 
h'^6 that will bo the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public. If I am wrong in thinking, whether outside or inside the prison, I should 
have the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untouchability which I 
have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considered imperti- 
nent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. But 
if 1 am right then my fast should be treated as sacrificial seal. One thing more. 
It has_ been said on behalf of the Government that when owing to 21 days’ fast I 
was discharged, I have more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all capable of being proved 
to-day. But I give a few outstanding instance. The whole of 21 days, and subse- 
quent days during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray 
and think and not writing or talking, and I can say daring this period I thought 
nothing else but God and Gods’ miildren, flarijans. Then when I was able to 
carry on sustained conversation with a group of men, my first act was to address 
a meeting of Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After 
that when I was able to do any public writing, my first writing was for the 
‘Harijan’. True, while I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and 
hold frequent conversations with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobe- 
dience. There was no secret about It and I am not_ ashamed of it. Civil Disobe- 
dience is an integral part of my life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was_ not 
given to civil disobedience work. As a matter of fact, in view of the advice I 
tendered to the conference, it was not necessary then. Then, when I went to 
Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing the Ashram must have occupied 
tremendous amount of my time, but I am again able to say tremendous amount of 
my time was taken up with Harijan service, 

Harijan Uplift — Rpply to Criticism 

On the 25ifa. August again, Mr. Gandhi, in the course of an interview to Pressmen, 
observed : 

‘Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, facilities for doing iHarijan 
work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I immediately sent in a Tcspcctful 
protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory response, I nan pcrwrcc to 
send a letter saying that unless the Government gave _mo facilities for Harijan 
work without let or hindrance, life would not be worth living for me. In reply to 
that on 3rd November last the following orders were conveyed to me. 

‘The Government of India recognise, in view of the considerations stated in illr. 
Gandhi’s letters of October I8th and 24th, that if ho is to cn^y out the programme 
ho has set before himself in regard to removal of untouohability, which they had 
not before fully appreciated, it is necessary ho should have freedom in r^ard to 
visitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to .removal of untouchability. 

‘They nise recognise that if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this matter are to be . 
fully effective, there can be no restriction on publicity. 

‘They do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in connection 
with tho problem of untouchability. They 
crespondenco and publicity in regard 
have no reference to civil disobedioncc 
removal of untouchability. 

45 


aro removing all restrictions on visitors 
nnd‘co“rrespondenco and publicity 'in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
words ■ t""?” nf) reference to civil disobedience and are strictly limited to the 
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‘Iboy note that Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of 
and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the Government at any 

time consider such a procedure desirable.” ,^,^nra wore 

Referring to the Government orders, _ Mr, Gandhi stated ; ^ese orders were 
passed with a full knowledge of my requirements and with a full 

they meant. I say once more, when thel Government arrested me again atter tno 

twenty-one days’ fast, they had to face my request for being allowed tO' do liarijau 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State prisoMr or any 
other. In my opinion, classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue, ine wuoio 
issue was in September, in November and i8_ to-day this, namely, my lito ana 
Hatijau work in jail or no Harijan work in jail aud my death ; and „ 

live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face tno 
public. If I am wrong in thinking that whether outside or insiue the lOTSon 1 
should have the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untoucbanuiiy 
which I have undertaken ns a solemn obligation, then my fast should^ bo considcrecl 
impertinent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. 
But if I am right then my fast should bo treated ns a sacrificial seal. ^ 

‘One thing more. It has been said on behalf of the Government fbnt whcn 
owing to twenty-one days’ fast I was ^ discharged, I gave more attention to 
political than to Harijan work. I cannot imagine a grosser misrepresentation or 
facts which are all capable of being proved to-day. But I give a few 
outstanding instances. The whole of the twenty-ono days and subsequent 
day during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray and think 
and not writing or taking, I can say during this period I thought of nothing ' else 
but God and God’s children, Harijans. Then when I was able to carry on snstain- 
ed conversation with a group of men, my first act was to address a meeting of 


Harijan workers in this very hail whilst I was lying in bed. After that, when I was 
able to do any public writing, my first writing was for the ‘Harijan.’ True, while 
I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and held frequent conversations 
with polilioal co-workers on the subject of civil disobedience. There was no secret 
about it and I am not ashamed of it. Civil Disobedience is an integral^ part of my 
life. But the fact is the bulk of my^time was not given to civil disobedienco work. 
As a matter of fact, in view of the a'dvico I tendered to the conference, it was not 
necessary then. Then when I went to Ahmedabad, people may think that saonficing 
the Ashram must have occupied a tremendous amount of my lime, but I am 
again able to say 'a tremendous amount of my time was taken up with Harijan 
service. 

"A Gross Breach of Pkojhse” 

“Thousands gathered at nrayer time and every time, if I spoke at all to these 
crowds, I spoke on untonchnbility ; and I collected funds at every one these meetings 
with more or leas generous response, evdry pice of which went to the Harijan fund. 
If challenged, 1 would multiply instances of this character. It. therefore, in my 
opinion, ill becomes anybody, much more a Government official, to recWessly 
charge me with having done a thing which 1 had not done to justify a proceduro 
which, to a simple mind like mine, appears to he a manifest and gross breach of tho 
promise deliberately made to a prisoner in their custody”. 

, When Mr. Gandhi’s attention wast_ drawn to tho Homo Member’s statement 
m the Assembly that Mr._ Gandhi wishes to combine simaUaneously two incom- 
patible things, deliberate incarceration and complete freedom to carry on social work 
ns an ordinary man, Mr. Gandhi replied : ‘1 do not consider that there is anything 
incompatible in it. I would bo asking for incompatible things, if I asked for per- 
mission to conduct Civil Disobedienco from inside tho prison walls”. 

Mr. Gandhi was then asked if in his opinion his political campaign during tho 
last few months had done thD_ country any good. Mr. Gandhi replied that ho was 
unable to reply to this question as he had no opportunity to gauge tho reaction 

“But”, be continued, “it was bis firm conviction 
tnat tbe movement which _ was (ho cleanest weapon possible, in the hands of self- 
respecting people, to resist injustice, could not but j have done good. 

Task Before Hikdb Reformers 
the concessions given by_ the Government for Harijan work wore 
replied in the negative, saying that ttee still 
remained a tremendous amount of work to bo done in connection with anti-untouch- 
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ability. The political part of it formed only very little. The task hpfnm ffin 
mers was to bring about a change of heart on the part of the Caste-Hindus.^ 
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Unkindest Got of All 

, . continuing, said that he could not describe the grief it caused to 

him when, on a matter of this character where Government orders- had been so 

the same officials should have been responsible for goading 

th”uDkinVBt cut'^^^^^^ 

Asked if Mr. Eajagopalachari for example, who had been a uarty to the Poona 
Pact and who was now in jail, could not seek permission for doing Harijan work 
like himself, _Mr. Gandhi replied in the negative and added : “I will side with the 
Government in resisting Mr. Eajagopalchari, because Mr. Eajagopalaohari was not 
present at tno Kound Table Conference. I was there as the sole representative of 
Mr. Eajagopalachari and other Congressmen and I made a declaration that I shall 
resist with my life separate electorates for the Depressed Classes and therefore it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to me to conduct this campaign even inside 
the jail.” 


Eeferring to political questions, Mr. Gandhi was asked what form his efibrt 
for peace would take. Mr. Gandhi replied that he did not know what form it 
would take at the present moment. It was still in the lap of the future. It was 
all impenetrable darkness for him just now. But if the Government had the will 
for peace— and ho knew Congress had the will— then peace could be had. Hut on 
what terms he could not say at present, not having all the strings in his hand 
to-day. 

Asked if he would be approaching the Viceroy again for an interview, Mr. 
Gandhi said that he could not say definitely, but it was quite on the card. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded by saying that he hoped to bo restored to health in the 
course of a week or more and that be was now on milk diet and was free from 
pain or discomfort. 


Abstention Prom Disobedience— Mahatma’s Past 


On the 14th. September, Gandhiji announced his abstention from civil disobedience 
till 3rd August nest. The following is the text of his statement to the press : 

“As a rule, during my long course of public service, the next moment’s step has 
been clear before me, but since my unexpected release from prison, on 23rd August 
last, darkness has surrounded me. The path of duty has, therefore, not been 
clear to me. My present state of health is such that it may yet take several weeks 
for mo to regain the lost strength. To seek imprisohment as soon as. I was physi- 
cally fit or to restrain myself for the interrupted year of imprisonment was tho 
question before me. _ , . . .t. 

“After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion that up to the 
termination of the period of sentence, that is, up. to the. 3rd August next, I must 
not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil resistance. This, however, in 
no way affects the advice given in the statement issued by me after the informal 
conference at Poona. That I have to suspend action for myself is unfortunate, but 


inevitable.” . . , . . t,- 

“My release has placed me in a most embarrassing position, but as a satyagrnni, 
that is, ns a humble seeker of truth, somehow or other it offends my sense or 
propriety to court imprisonment in tho circumstances created by my discharge. 
Whatever is the motive behind it, I may not quarrel with the release. I must 
examine the act on its merit. It appears to me to be petty to force the Govern- 
ment to re-arrest me by taking nggressive action during the unexjiired terra of 
imnrisonraeiit unless extraordinary circumstances, which I cannot foresee, arise 
comjjelling mo to revise my decision. There is no room for smallness in civil 

resismnee^ restraint is a bitter cup. When I said at my trial after the 

arrest Lt to remain outside and be a helpless witness of the devastating and 
demoralising effect of the ordinance rule was an unbearable agony, I stated the 
So unvarnished fact. That agony is no less to-day than it was on 4th August. 
But 1 S hear it. I cannot be a willing party to an undignified cat-and-monso 
game, if the Government have any such thing in contemplation. Therefore, when 
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nnd if I am nrrcfltcd again and denied Hatijan Gcrvice, I would not hesitate if I 

had the inner urge, to imAertnke a fast to Ibo finish ^^iich should not bo broken 
even if the Gorernmont released me, ns they did on 23rd August last, when tno 
danger point had been reached, . . , , t 

‘u must state the limitations of my self-restraint in clear terras. vVnilst i can 
refrain from aggressive civil resistance, I cannot, so long as 1 nm to seo, noip 
guiding those who will seek my advice and preventing the national movemrat irom 
running into wrong channels. It is the over growing _ belief with mo that trutn 
cannot be found by violent means. The attainment of national indepcndcnco is to 
rao the search after truth. The terrorist methods, whether adopted by tno oppressor 
or his victim can, I am convinced, bo tffectively answered never by violent resis- 
tance, but only by civil resistance. I xrouja therefore be gmlty of disloyalty to 
my creed if I attempted to put greater restraint on myself than 1 have acwmberatca 
in this statement. If then Government leave mo free, I propose^ to devote tnis 
pciiod to Harijan service and if possible also to such constructive activities as my 
health may permit. . . ► , . - -i 

“It is needless to repeat hero that peace is as much part of ray being as civil 
resistance. Indeed, a civil resistcr offers resistance only when peace becomes 

impossible. Therefore, so far as I am concerned and so long as I am free, I ®haU 

make nil endeavour in my power to explore every poBsiblo avenue of honourable 
peace." 


■ Ft, Jawaharlal’e Statement 

Pandit Jawahnralal Nehrn also issued the following statement : — 

" I have now had the privilege of long and inlimnto conversations^ wilb the 
Mahatma and placed my view-pomt before him and listened to his advice. Two 
questions faced ns, the larger national question involved in the sttiigglo for freedom 
and the personal issue raised by Qandhiji’s recent discharge from prison, l'ho_ latter 
was a personal question affecting him, though, of course, any decision of his was 
hound to have national reactions. 

“In view of the great public interest taken in our conversations, it has been 
thought that a convenient way of placing some of the important points^ before the 
public would bo by exchange of letters between Gandhiji ana myself. It is proposed 
to exchange issue of these letters to the Press in duo course. 

“1 have seldom been inflacnccd by religious or other considcrationB, though the 
moral praclic.'il aspect of satyngraha has always appealed to me. I havo nad a 

request from a resneeted colleague to convene a meeting of the A. I. C. 0, I 

would gladly take this step as 'indeed I am bound to do, if there is a requisition 
demanding such a meeting, but, I feel that under the present ciroumslancca tbero 

are considerable difficnltios in the way cf couveniog an A. I, 0, 0. 


GANDHI-JAWAHARLAL CONFERENCE 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s Letter 

The flrst of Iho letters of Pandit Jawaharlal to Mr. Gandhi was released 
for publication oti the 15th. September. 

_ Eandit Jawnharlal’s letter, which exceeds a thousand words, stresses Iho 
resolution passed by the JKaraebi Congress on Fundamental 
Ivigbts and Economic changes, and clarifies the position in this respect. 

_ InnUit Jawaharlal, at the outset, repeats that they stood for complete 
niUupcnncnce. As there was a confusion arising out of the vague phraseology and 
if?/”.. propaganda, ho thought it was as well to remove this by a 

political demand. Obviously, the word “indepcndcnco" must 

tiwn relations and economic control, as had 

been clearly laid down by the Congress, 

j matters, the Karachi Congress, by passing the rcsolntion on 

SIT,,?""’' “ 
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great importance to that resolution. 
Eeemed to fnrfher and clan^ the position still more. It 

SomicallT condition of the masses and to raise them 

will have ttf freedom it is inevitable that vested interests in India 

incMceivaWp^ tn in J i position, and niany of their privileges. It is 

aMPvfnl- fr^nrii h Therefore the problem of 

SsscT^To interests in favour of the 

masses. To the extent this is done, to that extent only will freedom come. 

ihn mterests in India is that of the British Government, next 

p-mnn foUow. We do not wish to injure any class or 

ffrnrf^fp*'o -^1 • .*l*'’c®t>ng should be done ns gently as possible, and with every 
injury. But it is obvious that the divesting is bound to cause loss 
T. pr_ groups which enjoy special privileges at the expense of the masses. 

liriJf ciso- obvious that the process of divesting must bo as speedy as possiblo to 
j to the massM whose condition, as you know, is as bad as it can well 
« I the economic forces themselves are acting with amazing rapidity to-day 

T? -t P^£c*^'PS “P the old order. The big Zamindari and Talukdari system in the 
unitod rrovinces has largely collapsed, though it may be kept up for some time 
longer by outside agencies . Even the condition of the Zaminaars is very bad, and 
the peasantry of course are in a far worse position.” 

m Jawaharlal said : “They had all agreed that the Hound 

•tcP'C yonfetenco and its various productions were utterly uscjcsb to solve even one 
of India 8 many problems. It seemed to him that the Bound Table Conference 
was an effort to consolidate the vested interests of India behind the British 
Government so as to face the rising powerful national and economic movements in 
the country. The effort was foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

Turning to another aspect, the Pandit stated that the problem of India’s freedom 
could not be separated from vital international problems of the world. The present 
crisis in the world’s affairs was having their repercussions in India. At any 
moment this might result iu complete breakdown or in a violent international 
conflagration. Everywhere there was conflict and contest between the forces of 
reaction and vested interests. India could not remain a silent witness to this 
conflict of the titanic forces of the world. But this at present could be ideological 
only. 


Turning to the immediate national problems, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to tha 
confusion that had been created by Mr. M. S. Aney’s action in dissolving Congress 
Committees, This had been taken to mean in certain quarters that the Congress 
had been dissolved, but ho took it that Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Aney’s direclmns 
were in the nature of advice or suggestions to meet a certain position that had 
arisen, and the Congress had been dissolved as it could not be under the 
constitution. The Congress continued as before, but it was clear that it could not 
function normally when its committees had been declared illegal. _ This had helped 
to avoid the evil of unreliable workers coming at the head of affairs and exploiting 
the name of the Congress, when reliable old workers bad gone to jail. This action 
of Mr, M. S. Aney ho hoped had not prevented the Congress workers from co- 
operating in an organised way for carrying out their programme. 

Begarding individual and mass civil disobedienco the Pandit felt that there was 
no fundamental difference, as civil disobedienco was essentially an individual affair, 
and Mr. Gandhi had made it clear to him in tho course of his conversation that 
this had not prevented organisations if they felt strong enough, from taking up 
mass civil disobedience. 


Tho Pandit agreed with Mr. Gandhi that their _ movement was CBsentially an 
open one, and secret methods did not fit in with it. Bat, agreeing with it, sonic 
of them felt to some extent, as for- instance in corrcwonding with each other, 
that some measure of secrecy might bo Mccssory. Bat Eccrccy wm 5?™iy 
tho word for it. and privacy suited better. Though he agreed with Mr. Gandhi m 
discouraging secret methods, ho felt that a certain amount of latitude might bo 
permilted in exceptional circumstances. 


Gandbiji’s Reply 

Mahatmn Gnndhi in his reply to Pandit Jawaharlal said that he was in complete 
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nKreement with much of what was stated ia the Pandit’s letter. Mr. Gandhi 
continued : . x. a 

“The cspericnce Rained after the Karachi Concress has, if possible, strengthcne 
my faith in the main resolution and the economic programmo referred 1°,^^ ^9 ’ 
have no donbt in my mind that onr goal can bo no less than 



become 

i ueiievc, 100, inougn i may noi. go as lai ua juu uu, i.uut. uw.-.- „ 

one homogenous entity, the Princes will have to part with much of their power, and 
become popular representatives of the people, over whom they are ruling to-day. 

‘I can corroborate, from first experience, much of what you say about too Kouna 
fable Conference. Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with yoi^i fhat in 
these days of rapid inter-communication and growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind, we must recognise that our nationnli8m_ must not be inronsisienr 
with progressive internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unntfectecl by 
what is going on in other parts of the world. I can, therefore, go the whole mpstu 
with you and say that we should range ourselves with the progressive forces of tnc 
whole. But I know, that, though there is such agreement between you nnd mo in 
the CDUnciation of ideals, there are temperamental differences between us. You have 
emphasised the necessity of a clear statement of the goal. But having once deter- 
mined it, I have never attached importance to a repetition thereof. The clearest 
possible definition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us there, if wo 
do not know and utilise uie means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concernea 
myself principally with the conservation of means nnd their progressive use. I know 
if we can take care of them, the attainment of the goal is assured. 

“I feel too that our progress towards the goal will be in tho_ exact proportion to 
the purity of our means. If we can give an ocular demonstration of our uttermost 
truthfulness and non-violence, I am convinced that onr statement of the national 
goal cannot long offer the interests which your letter would appear to attack. Wo 
do not seek to coerce any. Wo seek to convert them. This method may appear to 
be long, perhaps too long, but I am convinced it is the Bhorlcst, 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, agrees with Pandit Jawnharlal’s interpretation of Mr. 
Aney’s decision, and opines that the movoment would have collapsed through grow- 
ing internal weakness but for these instructions. Congressmen wore deluding them- 
selves into the belief that there were organisations effectively functioning^ to which 
they could look for guidance, when as a matter of fact, under the ordinanco rule, 
the funclioning of Congress Committees had become imposBible. Individual civil 
rcsislers did not need the aid of any organisation. If Mr. Aney’s instruction in this 
matter was understood, with all its implications, ordinances would be nugatory jas 
far ns the civil rcsisters were concerned. 


Ecgarding individual nnd mass civil disobedience, Mr, Gandhi explains that it is 
not right lo think that there was no fundamental difference between them. The 
chief distinction is that in individual civil disobedience everyone is an independent 
unit nnd his fall does not affect others, while, in mass civil disobedience, the fall of 
one generally nffcols others adversely. There is no question of failure in individual 
civil disobedience. About secret methods, Mr, Gandhi reiterates that ho is firm ns 
ever that these should bo tabooed. These have caused much mischief and if not put 
down, may cause further ruin. There may be exceptional oircuinBtanccs that might 
warrant them, but ho would forego that advantage for the sake of the masses whom 
wo want to educate in fearlessness. _ He would not confuse their minds by leading 
them to think that under certain circumstances they might restore to secret 
methods. 


Mr, Gandhi concludes : “I notice _ one gap in your letter. You make no 
mention of the various constructive activities of the Congress, They have become 
an integral part of the Congress programmo that was framed after mature dcli- 
ncrations in lj_0. We cannot possibly do without constructive activities, such as, 
comtnuniu «nily, removal of untouchability and univcrsalisation of the spinning 
wacei am kbaddar. I am ns strong as ever about these. Wo must recognise that 
wniist Congressmen can be counted by hundreds of thousands, civil resistors 
have never number^ more than one lakh at the outside. I fee! there 
wrong if paralysis overtakes the remaining lakhs. There is 
_noining to bo ashamed of in open confession by those who, for any reason what- 
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Mnsf orthe“S/ntr‘^ ^'““^ 8 . They also would be serving the 

fi,A oi toe country and bringing it nearer the goal, who are encaced in anv nf 

add r?he“l£r " ^ Several other hundred activitlesTcan 

learn^thn**nrf nf Congressmen and Congress-women will 

Mpnpnlfoi ‘ work of building up the House of 

thpriFfa realise their own importance, dark as the horizon seems to us, 

mere is absolutely no cause for despair or disappointment, said Mr. Gandhi. 

• “1 would like to sayjl have no sense of defeat in 

I.,--® nope in me that this country of ours is fast marching towards its goal 

-j® as it did in 1920. But, as you are aware, after full and pray- 

ertul consideration, I decided not to take the offensive during the unexpired 

perioa of _ ray sentence of imprisonment. I need not go into the reasons as 1 have 
already issued a separate statement about it. This personal suspension, although 
u may be misunderstood for a while, will show how and when it may become a 
duty. And if it is a duty, it cannot possibly injure^the cause.” 


Pandit Jawabarlal on the Talks 


The following is the test of the statement issued by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the Poona talks 


“Immediately after my discharge from the prison, my first thought was the 
serious illness of my mother, and I hastened to her bedside in hospital. But though 
anxiety filled me and my mind was troubled because of her illness, it was inevitable 
for me to think hard about the present political condition of the country ' and the 
course of our struggle for freedom. For over two years, I had not met Gandhiji, 
and much had happened during this period, I sought to find out 
how matters stood from some of my colleagues in the United Provinces, but 
above all I desired to meet Gandhiji after my long separation from him. 

“It was hard for mo to leave my mother’s bedside, but as soon as I could pos- 
sibly do so for a few days, I came to Poona. I have now had the privilege of long 
and intimate conversations with Gandhiji, and have placed my view-point before 
him and listened to his advice. Two questions faced us, the larger national question 
involved in tho struggle for freedom and the personal iesne raised by Gnndhiji’s 
recent discharge from prison. The latter was a question which Gandhiji alone could 
decide. It was primarily a matter affecting him though, of course, any decision of 
his was bound to have national reactions. 


“I had come to Poona to see Gandhiji and clear up my own mind about many 
matters. But I find that considerable public interest has been taken in the con- 
versations, and there seems to be an expectation that some public statement should 
be made in regard to them. It has been thought that a convenient way of placing 
some of tho important points before tho pablic would bo by an exchange or letters 
between Gandhiji and myself. It is proposed to exchange and issue these letters to 
the Press in due course. 


'Tt has been my privilege, in common with vast number of my countrymen and 
countrywomen, to take part in tho struggle for India s freedom dunng the last 
SoSbIe thirieen years under the leadersliip and inspiration of Gandhip. My own 
view-points always have been political and economic, and I havelseldom been influen- 
ced by religious or other like consideratious, though tho moral and practical aspect 
of Satyagraha has always appealed to me. 

“rrirndhiii as is well-known, is essentially a man of religion, and his cmtiook is 
soveSby this. Despite this difference in outlook, many of us have found numer- 
§urpoint9 of agreement with him, and have most wiilmgly and joyously folloived 
ViiB l^nd in action. India knows, and the world knows, how great a leader in action 
he ii and how he has infused the breath of life and hope in our suffering and 
* erMO T^niiiinnllv tho obiBctivo hc had in view appealed to us, and wc 
toiling masses, ^bli to achieve it, I feel the methods he has taught 

rfoiolTow arelLdameutally ?ight for us, and that wc must continue to pursue 
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them till wo 'gain that objeotipo, and that, for these methods, his leadership is 
essential. Freedom can have no real meaning for us, unless it is the freedom or tno 
lowest and the most exploited in the land. Uandhiji has always laid stress on tnis, 
and it is from these down-trodden classes that he has drawn ms strengta. 1 reel, 
however, it would be desirable to define our objective mQra_ clearly, so tnat tnere 
may be no misapprehensions in India and abroad. In particular, I feel, in tneso 
days of the economic breakdown of the Capitalist order, that it is essential for us 
to lay down a clear economic policy for tho national movement. 

T have had a request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. I would gladly take this step as indeed I am bouna 
to do, if there is a requistion demanding such a meeting. But I feel that, nnper 
tho present circumstances, there are considerable difficulties in tho way of convening 
a meeting of the A. I. 0. 0.” 


UTILISATION OF ASHRAM BUILDINGS 


Gandhi’s Letter toBirla 


In tho course of a letter to Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla, President of Ttho Servants 
of tho Untouchables Society, written ifrom tho ’.Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha, under 
date September 30, Mahatmaji said : — 

“Ab you arc aware, tho Satyagraha Ashram grounds, with tho buildings, in Sabar- 
mali wore abandoned on 1st. August last by the- Ashram people. I had expected 
that the Government would, in view of my letter addressed to them, take charge of 
this abandoned property, fiat they did not do so. It then became a question with 
mo as to what was my duty in the circumstance. I felt it was wrong altogether to 
allow tho valuable buildings and equally valuable crops and trees, to bo neglected 
and run to waste. I consulted friends and co-workers, and came to the conclusion 
that the best use to make of tho Ashram was to dedicate it onco for all to tho 
service of Harijans. I placed my proposal before the trustees of the Ashram, na 
also fellow-members. They, I am happy to say, wholc-henrtedy approved of it”. 

Tho letter proceeds ; “Under the new proposal, the trustees divest themsolvoa 
entirely of this property. This prooeduto is permissible under tho trust deed, 
Borvico of Harijans being one of tho objects of the trust", 

“Tho question that the trustees and I had to coDsidor”{ Gandhiji' continued, 
‘*was to whom the property was to bo transferred for tho Bpccific uso I have men- 
tioned. Wo Mme_ unanimously to tho conclnsiou that it should bo transferred to 
the all-India Harijan organisation for All-India use.” 


Qandhiii suggests that the feervants of the Untouchables Society should appoint 
a Bpocinl committee with Mr. Birla and its secretary as cx-officio members and 
three -Ahmedabad citizens with power to add to this committee, to take over this 
trust and give cuect to its objects. As there are trained teachers and workers who 
had long bMn connected with the Ashram and had specialised themselves in Harijan 
work, Mahatmap hopes that the special committee ho suggests would have no diffi- 
onlly in managing the trust. 

Harijan families, as you arc aware, arc already living 
tho Ashram members to establish a colony of 
^yond having a few of them, wo were not aWo to make 
progress. Experiments in tanning were also conducted there. Tho mann- 
sandals were going on up to the time of tho disbandment. The buildings 

enough for tho rcaponso that may bo reasonably expected for somo time to como.^I 
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CONGRESS POLICY— PT. MALAVIYA’S APPEAL 

•^’1:.^“^’’^ Congrees Committee should meet at an early date to reyrew 
recomme^nd ^t°n Bituation and consider jvhat programme of action it should 
thn S cf!\o suggested by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in 

, Hjndusthan Times” published early in October. 

° P°POBsis to make both regarding the economic and the political 
programme, which he proposes to submit to the A. L C. 0. before placW the 
rame before other political _ parties. The idea of two parties working within the 
Congress IS deprecated, especially when the White Paper scheme is being thrust 
upon India, and the importance of complete unity not only inside the Congress, 
but also among all political parties in the country is necessary, 

^^Blaviya stated : ‘T deprecate the talk of two parties being formed 
Within the Congress. There never was a time when unity within the Congress was 
more necessary in the_ country’s interest than it is to-day. It is the bounden duty 
of the Congress, it being the oldest and most influential national political organisa- 
tion in the country, _tp bring about such unity and thereby estahlish that greater 
unity anaong_ all political parties which alone can give us strength and power to 
protect the rights of our people and to secure to them what is their birth right 
VIZ,, government of the country for the people by the people.” 

The Pandit reviews the present _ position and states that the country is passing 
through a most critical period of its history. Indians’ fate is being hammered 
out in England with indefensible disregard of the opihions of the people ojf India. 
Many of our sober-minded people have been driven to the concinsion, that if the 
present party in England dominates, there is no hope of anything like fall respon- 
sible Government or Dominion Status. 

The present attitude of the Government is largely due, says Pandit Malaviya, to 
disunity in our rank. lu these circumstances, our duty demands that the best 
amongst us should meet at an early date to decide upon a national policy and 
programme best calculated to bring about our earliest political and economic 
salvation. 

Pandit Malaviya continues : “An essential condition of success is that our pro- 
gramme should command the support of all honest and earnest patriots. I nave 
myself got very definite proposals to place before the country, ns I have no _ doubt 
many other friends have. I am waiting to lay them before the A. I. C. 0. ;in the 
first instance, as I consider it of the highest importance, that such proposal 
should have the united support of the Congress before they are placed before other 
political parties.” _ . , • t. 

Pandit Malaviya observes : I do not agree with those who find fault with 
Mahatmaji for having arrived at the_ decision which ho_ announced the other day, 
imposing a restraint upon his activities for the unexpired period of his sentence 
of imprisonment. However unjust the sentence was, I think that, in view of the 
unconditional release and in the circumstances in which it took 'place, the decision 
announced by him was the only one which a man of truth and honour ake 
Mahatma Gandhi could arrive at. But, in my opinion, in view of the decision 
and' of the several announcements mado_ after the Poona Conference and in 
view of the political conditions now existing in this country, and of all 
that is taking place in relation to it in England and, also in view of the general 
depression of trade, industry and widespread unemployment and consequent >ntenso 
economic suffering which our people are undergoing, it is very necessary that the 
All-India Congress Committee should meet at an early date to review the whole situa- 
tion and to consider what programme of work it should recommend to the country 
to adopt, to bring about a change 'in the situation. 

GandhijTs Advice to be Sought 


nlnco^onveMeU To Mahatma ISandhi,^ his "invaluable advice may be available 

to the Committee regarding proposals which will bo placed before it, 

40 ' ■ 


Tho Pandit hopes that a duly signed requisilion has been sent or will soon bo 
It to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to convene the. A. I. 0. C. at an early date at a 



The Present Political Situation 


The following important review of tho political Bituntion^ of the cout^ry was 
issued by the ‘Hindu’ of Madras as a leading article in its issue of the 19tn. 
August 1933 : — 

It I's more than a fortnight since Mahatma Gandhi re-started civil disobedience 
and courted imprisonment ns a sequel to tho yicetoy’s refusal of his request for nn 
interview to discuss the sUnation. Some of his close colleagues have followed nis 
lead and others in, larger or smaller number will go on doing likewise. We^ have 
already pointed out the unwisdom and impropriety of the Government’s decision to 
refuse tho interview. We also took the occasion to regret the Poonn decisions^ as to 
civil disobedience and to reiterate what we had previously urged, viz., that in the 
circumstances and conditions of tho country— now fully_ admitted _ by Congressmen 
themselves and recognised by Mahatma Gandhi— civil disobedience as a mass or 
organised movement should bo called off and that _ the Congress and Congressmen, 
without Bbjnr)ng_ their principles or faith as to civil disobedience could revert to nor- 
mal political activities, and in particular atrivo to 'achieve that concerted political 
action which was so fruitful in 1928-29. We emphasised that such reorientation 
was all the more urgently needed to-day in view of tho dominance of reactionary 
counsels in Britain, 


The Poona Decisions 



Gandhi" — ^which advice ho has sinco amplified in a statement tho substanoo of 
which has been published in the Press. He has also written to Mr. Satyamnrti 
clearing certain doubts nod declining, except upon n proper requisition from tho 
requisite number of members; to convene an A. I. 0. 0. meeting to consider the 
position further. The contents of this letter, ns well os a statement by Mr. Jalram- 
das Daulntrara _aa Secretary of the Congress, oro published elsewhere ; they together 
with Mahatmaji’s exposition exhibit the civil disobedience campaign and tho pro- 
gramme of constructive work in a different light from that in which they have 
been viewed by many CoBgressmen. Without the least desire to undervalno tho 
faith and dpterroination of those patriots who have already Bovgbt or may here- 
after seek imprisonment on (ho new plan, we think it urgently necessary that 
tho8e_ Congressmen who have not gone to jail and who do not propose to partici- 
pate in the civil disobedience movement, should take stock of the present situation 
and act in a manner consistent with the best traditions of tho Congress and con- 
ducive to tho achievement of the national political objective — Swaraj. It is wholly 
in this view that wc venture to put before them the definite issues that have 
nnscu from tho uoiortunQto decisions &t Poonn, Wo hnvo not had nny nccurnto 
report of \vhat have been described by Mr. Anoy os tho “recommendations of tho 
informal coDferenco” or of the “advice tendered by Mahatma Gandhi’’ and wo 
have no clcsiro to rely upon any one-sided press reports of tho same. Takinc tho 
Btatemenfs made by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Anoy and in conjuction therewith 
t^c Btatements of othera ^vho were actual participants in the Poona Conference, 

principles upon which Mahatma 
V? advice that has been implicitly accepted by his 

can L feevocalffrcommittc^ " Congressmen ns a body 

The PniMAu-s Issue 
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understood clearly bo that the need for the Congress beinff 

of is LSfa or’^cL°d° Pnn?H‘ programme \vithout the^ obsession! 
Dating in thR Pi^n ^ correctly appreciated. Congressmen not partici- 

“'®°^edience movement have been placed in an extremely ano- 
DO donlft" tbpq^R position by reaction of the Poona decisions. Technically, 
® decismns are but personal directions of the acting President or 
ComSf!e Jr of thf questions as to the authority o! the Working 

vary them hnlp^nf' Committee being needed to confirm or 

““ doubt 1)660 ruiscd and may be discussed from various 
““i*" *'**‘‘'' discussion of these technical aspects 

^°“?^quence, so long as Mahatma Gandhi has formulated or endorsed 
uocount are bound to command support from many 
Mcessary for Congressmen to visualise is not so 
mucn the right of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss and alter these 
aecisions, but the necessity for leading members of the A. 1. 0. C. facing the 
issues squarely and determining what the Congress ought to do at the present 
juncture in view of the changed conditions that are upon us. 


Mb. Akey’s Iksteections 

According to the inatructions of Mr. Aney, while the campaign of civil disobe- 
dience is not unconditionally withdrawn, mass civil disobedience has been continued 
for the time being, the resultant position being stated to bo that the right of indi- 
viduals who may be ready for every suffering and prepared to act on their own 
responsibility to continue civil disobedience ‘‘is reserved.” If this was all that 
was implied, the_ position would, to some extent, be analogous to that taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi when he suspended the starting of mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli in 1922. But when Mr. Aney goes further and says that ‘‘all who are able 
and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibility though 
without expectation of help from the Congress organisations, are expected to do so" 
and when Mahatma Gandhi amplifies this instruction by saying that such people 
.‘‘would be acting on behalf of and in the name of the Congress,” tho posUion 
becomes extremely confusing and perplexing. The rather vague and misleading 
terms in which the instructions for the dissolution of Congress organisaUons were 
couched have now been explained in a wanner which has naturally induced the 
Government to construe Manatmaji’s statement ns favouring the revival of a cam- 
paign of general civil disobedience by successive steps. We do not know whelhec 
Manatmap intended that his action and that of those who might follow him 
should be interpreted in this sense; if be had, he couid hardly havo_ instructed 
Congressmen not practising civil disobedience to carry _ on constructive work — 
including council entry, later on, if found advisable or possible. 


GANDHIJI’S CKEED AMD COMGKESS POLICY 

It is plain, however, that Mahatma Gandhi has throughout these several expo- 
sitions ignored the clear distinction which he once very properly made be^ecn 
his own principles and faith in civil disobedience and the principles which tno 
Congress had accepted for achieving its aims. In his statement of 2bth Ju y last 
he has dwelt chiefly upon his own faith in the creed of non-violence and all that 
flows from it and not on the policy or programme which under v^ specihc 
limitations and restrictions the Congress accepted and adopted in 1920. Every one 
will agree with him— and the Congress and the country will ever bo gratcjal to ' 
him in this behalf— on the message of non-violence preached by him in the dn^^t 
davB of India’s travail. By adopting it ns “the right route to onr goal in 19-0 
the country has gained in political stature, momentum and power; we see the 
evidence of it in the mass consciousness of the national s^f-respect that has made 
itself felt both by our rulers and by the world at large. But neither the county 
as a whole nor many leading Congressmen will agree with the views which Gnndhiji 
has nut forward of the tenet of non-violence and its scope in practical application 
or with his implied contention that the country as a whole has actually adopted 
them or that the Congress committed itself to these views for all *>"> 0 . That the 

spirR of non-violence sWld spread throughout the world and Satyagraha should 
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bo the basis of (he future ordcrinp: of the world is what idealists mny always^ hops 
for. But that India should wait for hot freedom untd_ the spirit of 
perircats every human being in India in the manner in which Mahatma Lfanuni 
wanlB it should, so that the rest of the world may follow India’s csamplo and do 
likewise, is a different proposition. It cannot, at any rate, bo contended that too 
Congress has been irrevocably committed to it. Such a contention would amount 
to a claim to have changed what has all along been an csseptially national political 
organisation for the achievement of political frccdoni, as it is ordinarily understood 
into an organisation, for the achievement of a spiritnal or religious .,idcal. It can 
hardly appeal to those politically minded Congressmen who still feel Ibat mankind 
will have to travel a long, long way before such a lofty goal could be realised. 
None was better aware of (his than Mahatma Gandhi himself in 1923 when ho 
appealed to the Congress to adopt it as a policy in the then conditions of Indio. 


The Two kot Identicai, 

In accepting his lead in 1920, the Congress did nothing more than accept non- 
violence, very properly, ns the basis of (he programme of tripple boycott and also 
of its prospective plan of a no-tax and civil disobedience campaign. Successive 
resolutions of the Congress have not gone further than the resolution from which 
Mahatma Gandhi now BceiuB to conclude that the Congress’s altitude towards non- 
violence is identical with his own. In his statement of July 26th ho observes : 

“It may be objected that the heroic suffering of a few individuals, however praise- 
worthy in itself, is of no practical value and cannot aflcct British policy. I differ 
from such a view. In my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 

E roccss adumbrated by me will in practice bo found to be the .shottest. Eot 1 
old that the true independence, i. c., independence in terms of and on behalf of 
the masses can be proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other rnethpd. 
The method of non-violence which is an integral part of the Cougress constitution 

demands the course suggested by me 

“If ever wo, as a nation, reach that living faith in non-violence and banish vio- 
lence from out hearts wo would not even need resort to civil disobedience. The 
latter is requited whilst wo arc trying non-violpnco as a mere policy or expedient. 
Even as a policy it is any day far more effective than violence. Under the Dicta- 
tor’s^ instructions secret organisations naturally disappear. Every civil rcsistcr will 
be his or her own leader. He or she will carry the burden of the Congress on his 
or her own shoulders. Such civil resisters will be trustees of national honour.” 


PAKDIT MOTIHAL'S TESnMONT 

'W'o_ think that the Congress did not, cither in 1920 or subsequently, take any 
such irrevocable step with its incalculable consequences. The re.solution of the 
Congress in 1920 observed that the only effectual moans to vindicate national honour 
ano to prevent a repetUion of similar wrongs in the future is the establishment of 
Swnrnjya and it went on to declare that the Congress “is further of opinion that 
there is no course loft open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of_ progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurnted by Mr. Gandni 
t are righted and Swnrajyn is establiBhcd.” Leaving the 

Khilafat or other _ similar wrongs out of account ns being no longer live issues, 
what would consiitnto the establishment of Swarnjya has been oeclnrcd by the 
Congress concretely on_ various occasions — in terms, for instance, of the Nehru 
constitutions at one time or of independence or ‘‘substantial independence,” at 
Tji.t • *'ragalmg the _ question of the British connection to a secondary place, 
. ■ I 'aaapendence which Mnhatmaji visualises in his Inst statement in terms of 
principles which he holds as' part of his creed, is not 
nnnnnHwi Indeed, in the course of a famous note 

Motilul Nchru to the Civil Disobedience Committee’s 
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National Congress did not adopt all the views of Mahatma Gandhi expressed by 
> w r! Swaraj and from time to time in Young India and elsewhere and 

^ac (Jongressmen are only bound by the principles accepted and formulated by the 
congress and not by every word or sentiment which might have found utterance 
f j Mahatmaji.” Many of his theories, as he points out, have “yet 

to nna favour not only with Congressmen generally, but the country at largo and 
among them is the doctrine of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common 
ground on which all non-co-operators meet is that violence in any shape or form 
18 completely ruled out by existing conditions and as wholly outside the pale of 
practical politics." And the Pandit proceeds to cite the authority of Mahatma 
I ' — which will be found in the passages extracted elsewhere — and 

rightly claims that it was on this and this basis alone that the policy of non- 
co-operation was recommended by him and accepted by the Congress, 

Task Befoee Gongeess 


It seems to us therefore difficult to contend, either on general principles or with 
reference_ to the actual events connected with the movement since 1920 that Congress 
is committed to the continuation of civil disobedience so long as a single civil resis- 
ter is available, that every civil resistor who goes to jail on the basis assumed by 
Mahatma Gandhi or even on more restricted grounds would “be acting on behalf 
of and in the name of the Congress” because in this view Puma Bwaraj or subs- 
tantial Swaraj or whatever it ma ;7 be, has not been and will not be achieved until 
the entire country becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the Congress adopted its programme of boycott and civil 
disobedience entirely ns a political weapon Ifor the achievement of what ars essen- 
tially political ends, namely, the attainment of full self-government, call it indepen- 
dence or full Dominion status under the Statute of Westminister or by any other 
name you like— attained in such a manner that the country as a whole would 
deem it to be a satisfactory settlement of its political future. That the Congress 
as an institution could not and ought not to be put on any other basis must bo 
clear from the fact that the Congress is older than the Calcutta Congress session 
and that the Congress has even subsequently adopted programmes inconsistent 
with this pragmatic view of non-co-operation and non-violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen have agreed that mass civil disobe- 
dience should be called off and this, in our view, imposes on all Congressmen who 

do not propose to participate in civil disobedience a .clear duty towards the Opn- 

gress, without in any way surrendering their opinion of or faith in the principle 
of civil disobedience as they understand it, they Ishould have no hesitation in 
declaring that as a programme of organised mass action, civil disobedience 
now be given up and on that footing tfaey shoutd proceed to restore the oongre 
to its position of primacy among the political instruments that half a century or 
nation-building has evolved for achieving the goal of the country s Mlitical amoi- 
tions. The Congress has come to occupy n unique place in the affections or ino 
people because it has symbolised the will to be free, the resolve to work tor tnat 
freedom by all legitimate and constructive political methods and the alert ana 
resolute opposition to all attempts to encroach on the just rights 
the citizen, from whatever quarter they might originate. Only by restart mg tM 
Congress to the position in which it can discharge its pnmaiy fanctionB 
be able to strengthen and organise it for the great political and social tasks ancan. 
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House of Commons— 17th. July 1933 


Estimates in the House of Commons on the 17ih, 
cfnVL of T ’ n jefcrred to the significant improvement in the 

tWrnnf to a year ago and said, thanks to the efforts of 

Sm British and Indian, from the Viceroy doivnivards. parti- 

cularly the splendid police service, civil disobedience had become in recent months a 
matter of secondary importance. He would, therefore, leave questions connected with 
Jjaw_ and Order _ until the end of his speech and deal first with the other fields of 
administrative activity. 


Bir S. Hoare reviewed the work in various fields and pointed out that when the 
present schemes were completed, the area under irrigation in India 
would be twice that of any other country. He referred to the difficulties connected 
with land revenue and pointed out that the Government of the United Provinces 
had persuaded the landlords to reduce the rents by no less than 44 crorcs and 
Government had simultaneously reduced land taxation by a further crorc. 

Sir Samuel Hoare referred to the more encouraging trade reports and said that 
the recovery of the prices ot primary ^ commodities was the principal need of the 
economic situation. He emphasised the improvement of Indian credit and general 
financial position. 

Eeferring to law and order he said that improvement was shown by the central 
and provincial legislatures passing legislation to replace the Ordinances and also by 
general lack of interest in civil disobedience which was so low that the suspension 
of the movement at the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s fast made little or no practical 
difference. 

Sir S. Hoare referred to the reduction in the number of prisoners and said it 
was significant that even after this great reduction general support to law and 
order was daily stronger and stronger. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, proceeding, stated that the position of the Government was 
firm and clear, but there were divided counsels and many uncertainties on the 
Congress side. He said that, according to reports from the Indian Press, tbora 
was a strong feeling among the Congress rank and file ngnint the continuance _ of 
the unlawful and unconstitutional agitation. But Mr. Gandhi set himself against 
these counsels of reason and moderation. Mr. G.andhi, at the beginning of his fast, 
still maintained his threatening attitude. Sir S. Hoare assumed that Mr. Gandhi 
was ill and out of touch with public opinion. Now, however, it appeared that in 
the teeth of the opposition of many of his most trusting supporters he had declared 
in favour of the resumption of civil disobedience as a means of extorting terms from 
the Government. 

Eeferring to tho present position of Civil Disobedience, Sir S. Hoare said : /We 
have said we are not prepared to negotiate and we shall maintain that position. 
Mr. Gandhi again wishes to put himself in the position of a negotiator with the 
Government of India who carried in reserve the unconstitutional weapon of Civil 
Disobedience. 1 repent there can bo no question of making a bargain with_ the 
Congress as a condition for their accepting the ordinary obligations of law-abiding 

citizens.” , , . , T^ • . 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to read the Viceroy s message to Mr. Gandhi. Pausing at 
tho first sentence, stating that ‘"if circumstances were different the Viceroy would 
gladly see Mr. Gandhi”, Sir S. Hoare said that there was no question whatever of 
unconditionally refusing an interview. The Viceroy’s telegram had tho full con- 
currence of His Majesty’s Government. , _ _ J J • T, 1 1 

Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to deal with Law and Order in Bengal and did 
not refer to Mr. Gandhi's reply. . • , * • • 

Having dwelt at some length on the successful campaign against terrorism in 
Bengal Sir Samuel Hoare said he thought they had now got level with terrible 
threat of terrorism and constant and unremitting pressure that they intended to 
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apply to it now and in future, whatever be the constitutional 

they would succeed in freeing Bengal from one pf the most terrible and most 
shameful plagues that devastated any part of the Empire. „„t'hn 

The Government considered the achievements or tte military and civil nutuO" 
rities so remarkable that, as a mark of recognition, the King had approved or tne 
immediate conferment of Commanderships of the Indian Empire on Mr. Artnur 
Sheldon Sands, District Magistrate of Chittagong and Captain Thomas Ivor tatoven- 
eon of 218 Gurkhas, Millitary Intelligence Ofiicer, Chittagong. 

Sir S. Hoare said all officials had been passing through the most difficult time, 
but they had shown themselves true to out traditionB and b\stoTy. It was tempt- 
ing to follow the way of dictators and smash through nil opposition and abanuon 
any attempt at co-operation. But this not the line the Government of India nau 
taken. Simultaneously with the rigid enforcement of law and order they consis- 
tently followed the path of co-operation with friends in India. The reoorcl no 
recounted was a well-dcsircd testimouial to the sincerity and integrity of purpose, 
with which these men faced difficult problems. It was also a tribute to the success 
that had hitherto crowned their efforts. 


“Congress not CRBSHEt)” 

Mt. Laiwbury, moving a reduction in the vote, said Sir S. Hoaro had _ taken 
credit, in effect, for crushing the Congress. Mr. Lnnsbury had been in communication 
with Indians who were in London in connection with the Select. Committee and there 
was not one who took Sir S. Honre’s view. The Congress movement had not been, 
crushed, as Sir S. Hoare and the Government would speedily learn. 

Mr. Lanabury proceeded to criticise the refusal to sco Mr. Gandhi and strongly 
pleaded for a reconsideration, expressing the opinion that an agreement was possible. 


Bapew-jayakab letter 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to rend a letter which Sir T. B. Saprti and Mr. Jayakar 
sent him to-day in view of the fact that ho was to speak in the House, putting their 
considered view on the sabjeot of Mr. Gandhi’s request with a view to e.vploring tho 
avenues of peace. They said: “Wo do not read in it a threat of any kind. Wo under- 
stand, however, that the request has been refused and wo would bo very glad if :?on 
will draw attention to tho terms of the telegram and press for further consideration 
so that Mr. Gandhi may have tho chance of putting his views before tbo Viceroy, 
Wo should not allow the answer to the question put by Mr. Gandhi to bo prejudiced 
by tcndcncious staicracnts which have appeared in tho Press during tho last two 
days. It would bo most unfortunate if bo is denied an opportunity of Booing tbo 
Viceroy.” Mr. Lansbury said, hero were two men who had never taken tho extremist 
Bide and who were here, at great danger to their poliiical rcpnlalion in India, and. 
they wero unanimously of opinion that Sit S, Hoare’s nltituao was wrong. 


“Reconsider rosmoN” 

Mr. Lansbury asked Sir S- Hoaro to reconsider tho position and appealed for Mr. 
Gandhi to bo treated as we had earlier treated Gen. Botbn andiQen. Smuts. 

He said public opinion in Britain would support the Government in it 

Proceeding Mr. Lansbti^ referred to Moeriit when Sir S. Hoare pointed out that 
an appeal was pending and ho was surprised that Mr. Lansbury was dealing with it. 

Mr. Lansbury replied that he was unable to see why tho men should bo kept in 
prison a moment longer £and concluded by moving a reduction in tho Vote in order 
that the Secretary of State might instruct tho Viceroy to open talks with Mr. Gandhi 
and also adviso His Maje.sty to release the Meerut prisoners. 

“Let jir. qandiit make jns own denial” 

remark^ that it w.as difficult to support the Opposition demand 
that the Viceroy should see Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Lansbury asked if nnVthing had beSn 
Government of India to show that Mr. Gandhi ”wanted^ an inter- 
view, for any purpo.se but to explore the possibility ofpcacA 

to ‘0 statements attributed 

Stted dviUiB^beffi^^ Mr Gandhi at the Poona Conference sup- 

own dcnkl. mcorrectly informed let Mr. Gandhi make his 

Mr. Lanslury thought he should make it to Lord Willingdon. 
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5^nomirftr^ * happened at Poona Prps reports, but if Mr. Gandhi considered them 
inaccurate he need only issue a denial and proper attention would be given to it, 

replying greatly regretted that the Government adhered to thedeci- 
Bion with regard to Mr, Gandhi. It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict every- 
thing in the newspapers. They asked that he should be judged on the contents of his 
telegram to the Viceroy. 

Mr. Maxton referred to Meerut and said that the Government might have squashed 
the principle voice calling for national independence, but nobody believed that they 
had destroyed the desire for it in the hearts of Indians. 


Mr, Churchill expressed the opinion that credit was due to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy for the reconstruction work in social order they had achieved without blood- 
shed simply by the firm administration of law and said that Sir. S. Hoare had 
adopted measures which Mr. Churchill and his friends had suggested to Mr. Wedgwood 
Been two years ago. 

The conclusion which Mr. Churchill drew from it was that, just as they were 
right upon the methods of dealing with disorder, so the wise and prudent limits 
they assigned to constitutional progress at present would bo the best guide for Sir 
S. Hoare in constitutional afiairs. 

After a further debate, Mr. Butler, replying, described the recent advance in India 
in the direction of civil aviation, telegraph and telephone development and, referring 
to the social and economic questions, maintained that the British administration 
Struve to work unceasingly for the masses providing such benefits as the Lloyd 
Barrage and similar works. 

Mr. Butler said that India had been saved by the Government’s wise guidance 
and administration from many shocks and pains which had afflicted other countries. 

Eeferring to Labour legislation in which the Government had not been idle, Mr, 
Butler announced that the Government was actually considering the preparation of 
a new Factories Bill on the general lines of the recommendations of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour. , ... 

Eeferring to the Bleerut case, he said that it was not fair to mix the activities of 
prisoners with the objects of legitimate Trade Unionism in India. He referred to 
factors causing the delay but did not enter fully into the case as an appeal was to 
be heard. 

Mr. Lansbury rose at the conclusion of Mr. Butler’s speech and said he wan^d 
to say definitely he did not charge anyone with dishonourable conduct in India. He 
had the highest respect for many of those who were carrying out the very hard 
and difficult task in that country, although he profoundly disagreed with the policy 
they were administering. He said that Mr. Butler had made no attempt to ae 
with Labourites’ fundameutai objection with regard to Meerut. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion to reduce the estimates wss defeated by lob votes to o.-. 

The debate was adjourned sine die. 



The third International Conference on Indin tvas held at Geneva . 

September 1933. Br. Edmmd Frivat presided and representatives from organisations 
aflilintcd to the International Committee on India, and men and 
their personal capacity, were present from the following connlnes :— America, v.,ni i , 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, India and Switzorlanci. 

The conference was divided into three sessions— a business meeting in the 
morning, an afternoon meeting for Mr. Bkulalhasi Desai, and the publio meeti g 
at night. 

The Chairman welcomed the delegates and visitors on behalf of the 
and said how glad the confcrrnco was to have the presence of Mr. iitmianm 
Desai, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the former having como 
from India at Mr. Gandhi's request to attend this gathering. 

Mans. Frivat then gave a report of the work of the committee during the past 
year and explained its origin. In 1932, after the arrests of Mr. Gandbi nnu 
thousands of Indian men and women, there was a conviction on the PS“ ot a tew 
people that the facts of the sitution should bo known to the West, and the signi- 
ficance of the non-violent movement, on account of false news and misrepresemation. 
During the year information received from India had been circulated to nmliatca 
groups and members, who in turn had made use of this material in poir own 
country. Public meetings • had been held and representations made to the Bntisb 
Government, the Leagne of Nations Assembly and the Disarmament Conicrenco. 
Eeports of the work done in the above countries were then _ given, iheso were 
significant, for they revealed the interest and anxiety that exists in other parts pi 
the world on the Indian situation. These groups laid claim to no large membership 
but through articles in the press, special bulletins, newsletters, meetings, etc,, 
publio opinion is influenced. , , , . - ^ i-.- .1 

The draft resolutions (attached) were then discussed, and wdh an aduitionai 
resolution on the subject of the Andam.an Islands were passed unanimously. On the 
eve of the meeting of the AsBcmbly and the Disarmament Conference, some of these 
have a special significance. 

No'k-Violesce has kot Faimd 

This meeting was open to the public and the whole time was given to hearing 
what Mr. Dcsoi and Mr. Bose had to say on the present situation in India, Mr. 
Desai wes present at the Poona Conference and attended the talks Mr. Gandhi had 
with the Conference lenders. 

Dealing with the results of the Poona Conference, Mr. Desai gave a different 
picture from the one universally held. He clnimcd that the statement of the failure 
of the non-violent civil resistance movement was untrue. The present Congress situation, 
from an outsidet’s point of view, might look dark. But all struggles for freedom should 
be looked at from an immediate and a historic perspective, the present inactivity of 
the Congress should not be interpreted as defe.at— all great movements sometimes had 
‘to wait’. But when a movement is based on true principles, vitality recovers. Taken 
item the pmptetive of history, Mr. Desai claimed that the movement had succeeded 
and not failed. For through it the greatest step had been taken— a subject race had 
been raised from its inertia. 

The speaker deploied the way in which the Congress and Mr. Gandhi wero 
discredited and misapprehended. But efforts to discredit Mr, Gandhi were really 
uoMicss on account of his power in the country. 

Dealing with the question of non-violence, Mr. Desai slated clearly that the 
Congress was_ plcdgca to struggle for freedom through non-violence, 

a j . •bat the questjon of obtaining freedom through non-violence— 

mMUnd It concerned India— also concerned the world at large. For this 
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Youth Would Follo-w Gandhi 

f ^9 understand the present inactivity of Connress the methods 

priBon°were Dra^ticalIv°nr^rm''rq*^^Tl°^^*^^*°°'^‘ 'those who were’reieased from 

mmle m fh™=^=^ impossible to get into touch with the 

fuDDressEd^%?r RoT “^etings banned, and national literature 

vrtv^cQuld“nnf^ho^nf ' f dearly that the present inacti- 

Xero o= 1? ‘ The roots of this struggle for freedom 

were as deep as human life itself and it could not be suppressed. 

ponid ’OUK as Mr. Gandhi 

the r t v' But be wanted to make it quite dear that 

ho r^nqcit U ® 0 ''e>^aignty. and that peace would only 

«ho? i 1° • brought about. Mr. Bose claimed that the only party 

touch with the people was a Congress party. As long as elcmen- 
human rights we^ denied and economic explosion continued, the present un- 
rest would not end. He stressed the need for something to be done for the poli- 
ticaj prisoners, and particularly with regard to the Andaman Islands. On the 
subject of Hindu-Muslim unity, Mr. Bose pointed out that the interests of the two 
were objectively the same, and their common Buffering in the present crisis had 
helped to bring them together. 


Home of Internationalism 

Mr. Bose said that Switzerland was regarded as the home of internationalism, 
and this spirit had been embodied in the League of ^rations. The Indian people 
were inspired with the same spirit of Internationalism, but they felt that to make 
the League a reality, the suppressed nations of the world must be free. India 
was not mereiy a natioual, but a world problem. British rule in India was the 
key-stone of British imperialism and British Imperialism in its turn was the corner- 
stone of world imperialism. Therefore by working for Indian freedom, they were 
also working for the freedom of the world from Imperialism. Sympathy had been 
extended to other countries in their struggle for freedom. .Mr. Bose appealed lor 
same sympathy to be extended to India in her struggle. 

Both Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose answered questions and cleared many points on 
which there had been conflicting reports. They both paid testimony to the tremeu- 
douB work that had been done for untouchables since 1921 and the lead given 
recently by Mr. Gandhi. The speakers expressed gratitude for the interest and 
sympathy of the International Committee. 

In the evening a well-attended meeting was held at the Salle Centjale. Repre- 
sentatives of many nationalities were present and listened with keen interest and 
attention to the speakers. Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose spoke on the same lines as 
they bad covered in the afternoon meeting and pointed out the need for interna- 
tional consideration of the situation. . _ . 

Mrs. Hamid Ali spoke of the strength of the women’s movement in India— its 
concern for social, reform — for securing the franchise on a basis that would give full 
opportunities for service to the country- She explained the determination of the 
organised women to resist any effort made to bring communalism into their ranks. 


Mahatjia and British Press 

The other speakers were flfons. Ch. Batidouin, and Zltss Agatha Harrison. In 
his concluding remarks the chairman drew attention to the way the British press 
had dealt with Mr. Gandhi’s comment on the Midiiaporo murder. Mons. Pnvat 
said that the British press had a high standing in the world but this reputation 
had received a set-back in the minds of many people on account of the way they 
had handled this, making it appear that Mr. Gandhi condoned violonce and murder. 
Such defamatiou, the speaker said, was unwarranted when Uie life-long devotion of 
Mr. Gandhi to this cause was so well-known. He hoped that some opportunity 
would be taken to correct this impression. 


Resolutions Adopted 

1 This conference recognises India’s right to complete independence and her right 
to decide the form of her government and of her future . relations with great Britain 
and other nations. 
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Appkecutions of Mahatma’s Eefobts 

2. This conference sends the expression of its admiration to -Mahatma Gandhi 
and all the Indians who fight for the liberation of their country and for the 

tion of nntouchnbility without deviating from their condemnation of an 
to violence. This conference extends its hearty appreciation to tho British ana 
other friends working for the freedom of India. 

Bombing 

3. This conference urges the British Inuthorities to give up the crael and unjust 
air bombing, which strikes innocent victims and is a cause of delay in the adoption 
of an international disarmament convention. 

MIUTAEY EsPENDITtinE 

4. This conference draws tho attention of the Disarmament Gonferenco on the 
heavy burden imposed upon India in order to maintain on her soil an army of 
occupation at the service of a foreign power and on tho abnormal situation thus 
created betweeu two members of tho League of Nations, 

IKDU AND THE LeAQDE 

6. This conference considors it wrong that disputes arising between India and 
other members of the British Commonwealth should not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the League of Nations and considers it unfair to the other memuets of the 
League that one member thereof (Great Britain) should nominate tho delegates of 
another (India). 

Impeiuad Pbefeeenoe 

C. This conference heartily supports tho programme of the All-India National 
Congress regarding the settlement of Indo-British financial obligations by on impar- 
lial intornaiional commission, the chairman of which must be a neutral member 
of the Hague Court not belonging to India or to the rest of the British Common* 
wealth. This conference condemns the imperial preference forced upon Tudia ,macn 
to her detriment inasmuch as this measure extends spccml monopolistic privilege 
to One foreign power and puts the other nations to unjustifiablo disadvantage. 

Tbeat.mest of Indians Oveubeab 

7. This conference condemns all discriminatory measures adopted against _ tho 
Indian people on racial grounds in various countries, especially within the British 
empire. It specially condemns the idea of the Government of tho TJnion of South 
Africa, which is contemplating the sclicrae of sending out South African born 
Indians to British Guiana for tho purpose of colonisation. This principle is detri- 
mental to tho real interests of Indians vis-a-vis the rest of tho members of tho 
British Commonwealth and particularly as regards South Africa. 

Oedikance Rdij; 

8. This conference deplores that Ordinance rule should be embodied in law. 

9. This conference asks the Inter-nationnl Committee for India to do all it can 
to redress inaccurate news and prevent the West from heating ono side on Indian 
nflairs. 

Andaman Peibonees 

. conference condemns tho policy of ill-treatment of political prisoners 

in Indian prisons and concentmtion camps, partieulnrly in the Andaman Islands 
where two political prisoners have recently died as a result of hunger strike and 
(Icmands human treatment for political prisoners in India and tho abandonment of 
tue Andaman Island as a prison for political prisoners. 



on tbe Indian States People’s Conference was held at Bombay 

on the 22nd. July 1933 under the Presidency of Mr. iV. C. Kelkar. ^ 

thB^deipfr^t^"=pfj“! Reception Committee, welcoming 

as°comnlpfRl^ T^®,po?‘'^'00,now IS that the people in the States wish to be- 
iitmnS ^ fellow-countrymen in the Indian provinces. The 

^ ^9 ^he Princes is the position of constitutional raonarchs, 

• 7 said that the Federation, envisaged in the White 

^aper, wiw precisely what a Federation ought not to be and ho regretted that the 
irinces had made no secret of the fact that they would not mind entering it if 
they were assured that their present control over their subjects would bo allowed 
to continue. He suggested that in the provinces and in the Indian States there 
snonia bo full loeal autonomy with elected legislatures and with Ministers fully 
responsible to them. The Federal Government, he pointed out, should bo a fully 
responsibm Government and the Chancellor of the Exchequer should not bo a figure- 
head, while the real power was divided between the Reserve Bank and the Governor- 
General, 

The Presidential Address 

Mr, C, Kelkar, in the course of his presidential address, observed that it would 
bp better if people in the different States soon got popular assemblies constituted to 
discuss their own affairs and exercise the rights of self-government in co-operation 
with the rulers of the States, The conference was still outlawed and was being 
held in British territory. 

The speaker regretted that the movement had not roused the largo mass of State 
subjects to give support to it, Muslim subjects of Indian States took no interest 
or part in the movement. The recent incidents in Kashmere and Alwnr could not 
-be explained except by the assumption that Muslim State subjects wore interested 
more than in their political rights and privileges, 

Mr. Kelkar continued We are meeting in this conference fat what I may call 
a fateful hour both for British India and Indian States, The Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is nearing the conclusion of its labours. It is too soon to 
make an intelligent anticipation of its conclusions. Wo are in the dark as 
to whether Federation is in the making or _ in the melting pot. Mr. 
Kelkar continued : The real attitude of the Princes is_ shrouded in mystery. 
We have been hearing of their readiness to bless the Federation and even to join 
it for sometime past, but hot a day passes without our hearing a new statement of 
that position or a revised statement of that position or a revised statement or 
explanation. 

“There could bo no two opinions”, Mr. Kelkar proceeded, ‘ nbont_ the value and 
importance of the ideal of Federation. The paramountcy of the British Government 
over the States is a hard settled fact. Every circumstance points to the desirability 
of evolving some thing like a Federation in which a number of interests may grow 
and become interwoven, so that it would be impossible for any nnit to claim sepa- 
ration, The only way to make the best of the present political situation m India- 

is to attempt a Federation.” , , i -j i t -n i 

“What I have said,” Mr. Kelkar proceeded, “is only about the ideal of Fedwa- 
tion. I recognise that to-day Federation is like the far off Mount Everest. The 
Joint Select Committee discussions are only preparations for an attack of the 
mountain peak. Like a telescope, the White Paper has brought the idea of Federa- 
tion nearer to the mind,” . . . ,■ 

Mr Kelkar referred to a noticeable change in the personnel of the Minislers of 
the Indian States side by side with the dwelopment of the Federation idea. Indian 
Ministers were being silently replaced by Europeans. According to the speaker, the 
Somenon had a twofold aspect. These appointments cut across the plausible 
Saim that the Indianisation part of the Swaraiya idea at least was Becured in 
InXn India. The claim was no longer valid. Secondly, when the Federated 
. Sslatures began to function, an array of serned ranks of Europeons would be seen 
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therein to deliberate and vote in the name ot the Indian Princes. There rvas again 
in the bargain an obvious Tveightage that would be secured to Government in an 
indirect manner in the legislative chambers. European representatives of inaian 
Princes were manifestly more likely to carry out the wishes of the Hntish Govern" 
meat then those Princes whom in theory they would be representing. 

Two Aspects of State’s Peobbem 

Proceeding. Mr. Kelkar laid stress on two aspects of the State’s subjeot’s 
problem, viz, the character of the State’s representatives in the Eederal legislatures 
and the fundamental rights of Federal subjects. A declaration of fundamental rights 
was necessary. Such a thing as the status of a Federal subject must bo rceognisca 
and embodied in a declaration of rights. He regretted that when Federation was 
being talked of, States subjects were not admitted. Government had turned down 
with contempt, States subject’s repeated requests and representations of State’s peomo 
for audience and hearing. States subjects should be heard before the forum of the 
world. The problem of Federation deserved to be discussed in all its aspects, 
because once the Constitution Act was passed, it wonld bo years and years before it 
could bo amended. In order that internal pressure of the Princes may not injuriously 
burst the bubble of Fedcratiou, equal external pressuro of public opinion must bo 
put upon it. “Even when you know that your cry will he a cry in the wilderness, 
it is imperatively necessary that you cry at least at the right moment. 'Who knows 
that there may not fao wood-fairies, if not human beings, that may hear your cry- end 
befriend you” f 

Reverting again to the White Paper scheme, the President said that Federation 
meant and involved complete reconstruction of the steol-framo of the political State 
in India. The present Government of India Act wonld bo repealed in toto and 
snbstituted by another. In Federation, States would como in as autonomous units, 
for which the Legislature of India ot England could not legislate directly. The 
range of authority of the federal Legislatuto in relation to the States would not 
coincide with that in relation to British India, hut would vary, for this authority 
was to bo determined by separnto agreements with different rulers of States. Just 
as imperial authority would reserro all imperial matters to itself, similarly Indian 
States would reserve most of their authority to themselves and transfer only- a part 
to the Federal legislature and Executive, Only a certain number of subjects would 
be treated as federal. 


Resolution Passed 

The conference condemned “division of Paramonnfey”. It opined that the 
Paramount Power owed an obligation to the States people to protect them 
against their autocratic rulers, and urged that fundamental citizenship rights should 
be conferred upon them and all States’ subjects should bo allowed right of appeal 
to the Federal court. 

A resolution demanded that "no Prince bo snspended or removed from his gadi 
ter alleged misrule, except when there is a clearly expressed demand of his subjects” 
IfaG rcsomtion, however, added that in case such a demand was made, the Para- 
mount Power shou/cJ, on no account, defer action against him. 

The Conference iire;cd that the rules ^ should introduce Responsible Government. 

A reso/uhon aisappwred of the policy of retrocession of Cantonments to States 
60 long as Federation did not become faliy operative. 

When the news of the death of Mr. Sen Gupta reached it, the Conference passed 
a resolution expressing its deep sense of sorrow and loss to the country. 

A resolution, which was moved from the chair, etrongly condemned tho Fcdera- 

n forged behind the backs of tho States’ people was unacceptable, 
alle^ Scranre? "gricvanco resolution” enumerating the 



OctoW^i’qr?' People’s Conference was held at Khandwa on (he 7ih. 
of ids DrpSnH“i‘^®L‘^® presidency of Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Zlotilal. In the course 
t ins presidential address to the Conference, the President observed 

it mnsf OTvVnin “ common fea^re of all the States, is most intolerable, 

W’ Rnfs CTnll . rule of law. “What power the king hath, he hath it by 

Prinpoa regard to the King of England. At present the orders of the 

Tho absolute and there is no appeal against them to a judicial tribunal, 

an May arrest any person and keep him in jail as long as he likes if he is 

. '‘Ll® “3 liberty of persons and property does not simply 

ID The same is the^ case with the liberty of the Press. If a journal 

X. I criticism of the Durbars* action, its position 

r^.^^c cecoraes difficult, for one may be sure that all kinds of troubles await 
o -Cuitor rnay be arrested and put in prison without trial, or a charge of 

seuition may be brought against him and the judiciary which is not independent, 
may convict him. There are also other ways of making the life of an independent- 
miDCiea journalist miserable, so that he may either abandon his profession or cease 
criticisjDg the action of the authorities. Very often a paper published in British 
India IS proscribed from an Indian State for publishing criticisms of the State or 
even sotne aspests of administration. The “Bombay Chronicle”, for example, was 
recently banned from a State for publishing contributions from a correspondent in 

- Such is the position of the liberty of the Press in the Indian States, though all 
the world over, the Press is recognised as a most potent factor of progress and 
exercises a healthy and salutary check on arbitrary power. Modern civilisation 
Without the Press cannot bo conceived and any harm done to its prestige will 
seriously react on the welfare of the people. 



irnnees, but tbe same freedom of association is denied to the people. I am hrmiy 
convinced that the introduction of the Eulc of Law is the most urgent reform 
needed in the Indian States, for without it there is little prospect of any 
constitutional progress being achieved there in the direction of a representative form 
of Government. 

The Government of India at the instance of the Princes, have recently intro- 
duced a Bill in the Assembly popularly known ns the Princes’ Protection Bill 
which adds new offences to the Indian Penal Code. Till now, the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code relating to the offence of sedition were confined to activi- 
ties against His Majesty or His Majesty’s Government. Now the Bill proposes 
that activities which may be construed as an attempt to create disaffection against 
the Princes or their government are to be made a criminal offence punishable 
under Section 124-A. Besides, the Press law is also proposed to be made applicable 
to comments on the administration of Indian States. The effect of this Bill, if 
passed into Jaw, will be that the Press will be subjected to the same disabilities as 
are now applicable to comments against British authorities. The term “disaffection 
is so wide that it leaves little room for free criticism and comment. The_ sword 
of Damocles which hangs over the Press had already clipped it of its legitimate 
liberty and the proposed law will only strangle it further. There is already wide 
and deep disaffection against the Slates and any expression of it which is due to 
be suppressed will only drive it under-ground and leave the people without, such 
remedies as they possess at present. The people cannot ventilate their gncvan^ces 
within the States ; therefore they turn to British India for the publicity of their 
urievances. The reasons given by tbe Government of India for the introduction of 
this Bill show that a sort of unholy alliance has come into existence between the 
Government of India and the Princes. The Bill is avowedly a reward to the 
Princes for suppressing national activities in the States. Pederations in other 
countries had always been preeeeded or accompanied by declarations of fundamental 
lights securing liberties to the people. Contrary to. this proocess, the prospect of 
federation inilndia is made a ground for depriving both the people of British 
India ' Ld the Indian States of their legitimate rights and liberties which they 
hitherto enjoyed. 

48 
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The people of the States tire as much interested ns the people of Brisish 
in the common problems and issues of India as a whole. It is the people of tno 
States who hare the largest stake in the nfTairs of the country at large compare 
to all other interests in the States put together. Whatever contributions ate “sdo 
to the Central Exchequer by the States ate contributions made by (he people ot 
the States. It is the people's affairs which are and vnll bQ_ administered by me 
Central Government Tvbether it takes the form of a Federation or not» Tneso vital 
facts have been ignored by the Paramount Power and the Princes, The-schemo Of 
federation sketched in the White Paper is but a counterfdt substitute for a genume 
Federal constitution. The principal objects for which different units form a hedC' 
ral union are (1) to organise a common defence of all the units within the Union, 
(3) the adoption of a common policy in regard to relations with countries outsicle 
the Federation. (3) a common economic policy in all important _ respects atm (4) 
uniformity of commercial, civil and criminal taws in certain spheres. In the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper, Defence is a reserved and not a Federal 
subject. Tbp Federation will have no control over defence expenditure, policy or 
administration. Similarly, foreign relations are reserved to the exclusive control of 
the Viceroy. Coming to the consideration of the economic policy, it is true that 
it is proposed to transfer it to the control of the Federal Ministry, but the reser- 
vations and restrictions and limitnlions on their powers are so numerous and 
comprehensive that littio real responsibility will in this sphere be left to the 
Ministry. The setting up of the proposed Reserve Bank, in which the people of 
the States are concerned as much as the people of British India, together with the 
powers reserved to the Governor-General, will diminish the control of the Ministry 
over important aspects of economic poiicy. 

An indispensable condition of every Federation is, that it is the representatives 
elected by the people of the units, and not the nominees of the heads of tho 
Government of the units that compose tho popular chamber. So far as tho States 
are concerned, the observance of this condition is not gnaranteed. The people ' of 
British India will be represented in the Fcderai Assembly by ropresontalivcs direct- 
ly elected by (hem, out the so-called representatives of the States in both the 
Houses will, under the proposed constitution, be those appointed by the Rulers 
of the States. The Rulers may appoint pffioinis in tho service of the States or 
nominate non-official members. The probabilities are that they will appoint officials 
in the service of the States drawing salaries from tbera. This provision applies 
not only to the Upper Chamber but also to the Popnlnr Chamber. In normal 
Federal constitution, the constitution itself provides for the return of elected repre- 
Bcnfatives by the people of tho units. The glaring defect of tho scheme in this 
respect was perceived and it was sought to bo explained on tho ground of its being 
stti (jenen's. This explanation docs not satisfy the people of the States, 

We have been told that the conditions of India arc responsible for this depar- 
ture from tho normal type of Federation. It may be that the States are at present 
governed by autocratic Princes, but these ruierS are themselves subject to the autho- 
rity of the Paramount Power whose advise must be respected and followed by the 
Princes, The Paramount Power has a dear and definite responsibility to discharge 
in regard to the participation of the people of the States in tho Federal Govern- 
ment, and this lends us to the conclusion that there is nothing in the conditions 
of the Indian States to warrant tlie exclusion of a provision in the Federal Consti- 
(ution for enabling (ho people to send their elected represcnt.atives to the Federal 
legislature, to voice their feelings and views and to influence and shape the policy 
of the Federation, and to participate in the responsibilities of the Ministry, The 
people do deserve and demand such representation, and on every ground of political 
justice and reason they arc entitled to if. The Princes have no interest apart from 
the interest of the people of tho States. Nominees of the Princes would not bs 
’’P . the mind of the people of the States, nor to represent their views, 
t *°.i. interests. These nominated members will not bo 

ow°?hcm people of the States and these latter will not have any control 

pot provide for the representation of the people of tho 
conshtutm^ at'nU Assembly docs not deserve to be called a Federal 

tho ^"ohlc Coofederation had provided representation to 

notKreaUn Reichstag. Let it 

rcmovinir the nboLn function of Pararaountoy is cnpablo of 

g the ob3laclc3 standiog in the way of genuine Federal constitution.' It 
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Sf iS fof nf ’ih* Paramountcy is (o be set in motion for the benefit 

looked k from ‘lie States. 

^oKea at from the point of British India or from the point of view of the neonle of 

a^hpnlr^^of all these points combined. I am unable to conceive of 
in which the excercise of the functions of Paramountcy will be fully 

if onp^hir/'^'f lU °°ly lie a make-believe Federation, 

wifh TtiP roT^rf=i^f of the legislature will ^ve nothing in common in politics 

Bntish India. The politics and programme of the States’ 
ft,r * 112 unknown, for they will not represent the views of any political 
p rtj ip the country. The only certainty about them is that they will always stand 
up against the representatives of the people of British India and support the Bureau- 
cratic^ policy and will form a dead-weight against progress in British India, result- 
m a constant friction^ between tho two sections. To visualise the proposed 
i eaeral constitution with nominated members is to realise tho absolute impotency 
even_ of the responsibility of the central executive in the transferred subiects. It is 
not improbable that the Homo Member and the Finance Member will be appoinled 
P.?.’? among these nominated members. If this happens, even the limifed responsi- 
bility would be a farce. A good deal more can be said with regard to tho paraly- 
sing efiect of the presence of such nominated members on British India, but it is 
not necessary there to enter into a lengthy discussion of it. 

regards the effect of this arrangement on tho people of the States, that it 
wdl create great dissatisfaction and discontent among them, cannot be doubted. 
They will have a double grievance. In their name but against their wishes and 
interests these appointed members will speak and act in the legislature. At the 
Eame_ time, the people will themselves be excluded from their due share in the 
working of the Federal Government and will have no opportunities to determine 
the policies of the national government. From the point of the Princes, this 
arrangement will place them in the most unenviable position. 

You are aware that the States have been allotted one-third of the seats in the 
Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the seats in tho Senate under tho White 
Paper scheme. The question of distribution of these seats among the various 
States has given rise to differences among them. The rulers of the States, having 
claimed and received representation in both Houses in excess of what is duo on 
a population basis, they find it difficult to come to an equitable solution. Each 
State claims weightage for itself on some ground or other. The vicious principlo 
of weightage has landed them in this situation. I venture to think that tho view 
of the people of the Stales would be that the proper course to follow would have 
been not to have pressed for weightage which trenches upon tho just rights of 
the people of British India without doing any good to the people of tho States. 
Apart from that, it would seem right that such representation as the States are to 
have, should be distributed on a population basis among the States. 

There is another’ matter of considerable importance on which I may make a 
few remarks. The laboured theory of direct relations between tho States and the 
Crown which was vigorously put forward and accepted by tho Butler Committee, 
has also found acceptance in certain quarters. The people of the States do not 
accept the correctness of the theory. They consider it unsound and untenable, 
and unsupported by historical events. The relations of tho States must in the 
nature of things be with the Government of India, whether it is responsible to 
the British Parliament or to the Indian Parliament. On the transfer of responsi- 
bility from the British Parliament, the Indian Crown will assume the functions 
of the British Crown. The States are an integral part of India and must remain 
so for ever. Whatever the view -point of the Princes may be, the people of the 
States want that the relations of their States should be with the Indi.an Crown, 
which will be represented by the Federal Government composed of the States ns 

^*^Tho fate oFtho^Federaiion is still hanging in the balance. Three Round Table 
Conferences have been held and certain conciusions were nrnved at. In these 
conferences, the States have been absolutely iCTored both by the Paramount Power 
and the Princes. Without the people, the States would bo of httle value and 
of no importance. Yet the people of the States were not called into consulta ion. 
The whofe basis of the Round Tabic Conference was wrong.. Elecmd representatives 
of the people for the purpose of drafiing the constitution should have been 
called to the Conference both from British India and the Svates. 
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We do not mean to cast any reflection on any of the delegates of the conference 
n-hen we say that elected representatives should have been invited to undertake the 
task. Even such conclusions as were arrived at with them are now under ^esli 
examination by the Joint Select Committee ns if the same were not based on 
agreements which must be carried out without further discussion. The outcome 
of the examination by the Joint Select Committee is uncertain. The so-oaUed 
Federation is contingent on so many conditions. It may or may not mature. Iho 
right of the people in the Indian States to tepreseutation in the Central Legislature 
cannot hang on the coming of Federation. Whether the Federation comes or no^ 
the Federal subjects are already within the control of the Central Government and 
it is but right that the people of the States should get their due share of represeh- 
tion in the central legislatures. The policy and legislation of Central Legislature 
afl’eet the people of the States in the same degree as they affect the people of 
British India, with regard to defence, customs, railways, posts and "telegraphs, 
exchange and currency. In this respect, the Government of India have not realised 
their responsibilities to the people of the States. The people of the States now 
urge that immediate attention be given to their demand in this respect and in every 
scheme of constitution for the future the people of the ludian States must receive 
their due share of representation. 


The Kalhiawad States* People’s Coiiference 

Presiding over the Kathiawad States’ People’s Convention hold at Amreli on the 
5th. November 1933, Professor <?. R. Abhyanlcar severely ctllioiscd the forthcoming 
Federal constitution ns envisaged in the White Paper, devoting major portion _ of 
his sixty-page address to a detailed consideration of the Prnmountcy question. 
After referring to the fact that the Stales’ people’s representatives had been excluded 
from the Round Table Conference, the Consultative Committee, and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, ho wondered how a constitution forged behind the backs of 
eighty millions of Indian States people, who owed allegiance to His Majesty along 
With their allegiance to their respective Rulers, could bo binding upon them. 

Mr. Ahhyanltar next traced the history of the question of the division of Para- 
mountcy,' and declared that the Britisn Government started this'as they wanted to 
maintain their hold over the Legislature even after the disappearance of the official 
block. Unless Pnramountcy was divided, it is not possible to keep the Political 
Department irresponsible and irresponsive as it was to-day, and in order to secure 
that end, the resting of Paramoiinlcy in the Viceroy, who was supposed to bo 
different from the Governor-Genera!, bad been suggested. The Princes, on the other 
hand, were afraid of the spread of democracy and therefore wanted to entrench 
themselves behind an alien bureaucracy, the Political Department controlled by the 
Viceroy. Thus, there was a bilateral understanding between the Princes and tho 
Political Department, under which each would look after tho interests of tho other. 
With the perpetuation of dyarchy in the Centre by the division of Paramountcy 
and with the help of the nominees of (he Indian Princes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and other loyalists, tho Federal Government in British India would be worked with- 
out the least difficulty. 

Dealing with the gains of the Princes under the proposed Federal Constitution, 
Mr. Abnyftnkflr said that the Princes would be entirely saved from any interfer- 
cnee in their interna! affairs and they b.ad been assured that their present system 
oi povernraent would remain intact. Ho, however, pointed out that tho division of 
Paramountcy uiould not prevent the Viceroy from interfering in cases of misrulo 
mid I'wreforc they would gain nothing by such a division. By desiring separation 
ui” fddia and insisting on the division of Paramountcy, continued Mr. 

Atinyankar, tiic Princes had betrayed a lamentable disturst of their own countrymen, 
Jie rando a strong pica for tho inclusion of fnndaraentnl rights in tho Conatitu- 
proposed Mfeguards for Princes in detail, Mr. Abhyankat 
wr nmt He appealed to the States’ people to organise their forces 

Proiection ° Blrongly crUicised tho Princes 



Beriew ef {mJia’s Trade in 1932-33 

dep^sion*^durin(r^t?iP^^o^^!?^fr, 1932-33 records a further deepening of 

fairly eood Thn though the season was generally favourable and crops 

“ calamitous aecliue in commodity 
Th’p J" '“ports and decline in exports. 

was onitp' though it fell short of last year’s harvest by 7 per cent, 

A very e-ond^vipln almost equal to the average of the preceding five years, 

review^ afid thp^fnrYf^ obtained for the sugarcane crop during the period under 
ner ppnr production exceeded the previous year’s record yield by 17 

resr)petivpl-/nn^°?u'po*i’^"t cotton and sesamum increased by 12 and 14 per cent 
tipii ,7 il « of groundnut and castor seed 5y 25 and 1 per cent respec- 

diipimn inon^ preceding year. Under restricted cultivation the pro- 

rrroofp? amouDted only to 5.8 million bales, which, though slightly 

previous year’s yield, was still about half the average production 
I preceding five years. The wheat crop of 1931-32 was 3 per cent less 
nan tnat or the preceding season but was slightly above the average of the prece- 
aing nve yeare. The production of rape, mustard and linseed (winter oil-seeds) 
crop ior_ 1951 - 5 .^ also showed increases of 4 and lO per cent respectively as oom- 
parea with the preceding season. 

• review, must be considered as satisfactory so far as 

industrial disputes were concerned. The numbers of strikes and of workers in- 
volved were the lowest recorded for any year since 1920 and such strikes ns did 
occur mostly affected the railways and jute mills. 

The calamitous decline in commodity prices, which started towards the last 
quarter of 1929 continued unchequed. The countries with depreciated currencies— 
with the sole exception of Japan— and those that retained the gold standard both 
suffered from declining prices. The index number for Calcutta wholesale prices 
fell by 43 per cent from September 1929 to March 1933. The fall was larger in 
agricuitural prices as compared with industrial prices. 

The largest decreaso in the ngriouUura} income occurred in tbo case of Bengal and 
amounted to over 5i per cent in 1931-32 as compered with 1928-29. Burma showed 
a decline almost as great ns Bengal due to disastrous fall in rice price, white thu 
United Provinces suffered least. Taking the eight major provinces together, tbo 
fall in the agricultural income amounted to a little over 47 per cent. - 

Imports 

The total value of tho imports of merchandise into British India during 1932-33 
amounted to Us, 133 crores. Compared with the preceding year, there was an 
improvement of Ks. 7 crores or 5 per cent in the case of imports, while there was 
a decline of Es. 25 crores or 16 per cent under exports. On the import side there 
was an improvement noticeable in India’s demand for foreign textiles. The increase 
recorded under this head amounted to one of Rs. 12 crores on a total of Es. 35 
crores recorded in 1931-32. Expressed in percentages, this meant an advance of 34 
percent over the figures for 1931-32 and of 13 per cent over those of 1930-31. The 
advance under the textile group was primarily the result of the larger imports of 
cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which amounted to 1,225 million yards valued 
at Es. 2,126 lakhs as compared with 770 million yards valued at Es. 1,467 lakhs in 
1931-32. There were concurrent advances under some of the other important items 
included in the textile group — notably an increase of Es. 169 lakhs under silk, raw 
and manufactared, of Rs. 134 lakhs under wool and woollens and of Ks. 72 lafcha 
under artificial silk. Under machinery and mill work there was a decline of Es. 38 
lakhs although sugar and textile machinery recorded increases. The value of hard- 
ware ’imported advanced of Es. 2Gl lakhs to Es. 299 lakhs, but the ye.ar witnessed 
,a further diminution in tho imports of motor venioles from Es. lakhs to Es, 

243 lakhs. The value of the imports of rubber manufactures also declined from 
2^1 lakhs" to Es. 198 lakhs. Consignments of provisions also contracted from ■ Es, 
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341 InkhB to Es. 203 lakhs. Compared with 1931-32. there was an improvement of 
Es. 021 lakhs in the imports of private merchandise during 1932-33. 

Espobt Trade 

On the export side, the outstanding feature was a further slump in the raw 
cotton trade due to comparatively high prices of the Indian staples. D esp atones oi 
raw cotton fell from Es. 23 crores to Es. 20 crorcs. Cotton manufactures recordcci 
a decline Es. 1^ crorcs and amounted to Rs. 3 crorcs. Experts {of twists and yarn 
receded from 22 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. in quantity and from _Es. 128 lakhs 
to Rs. 79 lakhs in value. Owing to severe competition from Japan m practically 
all ihc usual markets abroad shipments of Indiau cotton piecegoods urop^d from 
104.6 million yards worth Es. 324 lakhs to 66.4 million yards worth Rs. 209 lakhs. 
The downward movement in the export trade of jute continued during the year and 
the decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted to one 
of about Es. 1.^. crores. Shipments of raw juto declined from Es. 1,119 Inkhs to 379 
lakhs. Under foodgralns the value of the shipments deoUned from Es. 2,037 lakhs 
to Es. 1,698 lakhs and the quantity from 2,614.000 tons to 2,056,000 tons. Export of 
oil-seeds amounted to 733,000 tones valued at Rs. 1,131 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 20 per cent in quantity and of 23 per cent in value in comparison with the c^ 
ports of the preceding year. Despatches of metals and ores declined from 829,000 
tons worth Es. 647 lauhs to 695,000 tons worth 468 Es. lakhs. There was a decline in 
the shipments of hides and skins from 49,300 tons valued at Rs. 892 lakhs to 41.600 
tona valued at Rs. 743 lakhs. The total value of te-exports nraounted_ to Es. 322 
lakhs which represented a delinc of Es, 144 lakhs in comparison with the valao 
recorded in 1931-32 and of Es. 192 lakhs on the basis of that for 1930-31. 

BAiiANCE OF Trade 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise for the year 1932-33 was in favour 
of India to the extent of Bs. 63 crores as compared with Es. 90 crorcs m 1931;32, 
Es. 38 crores in 1930-31 and the record figure of Es. 109 crorcs in 1926-26. The 
transactions in trensuro on private account resulted in a net export of treasuro, 
amounting to Rs. 65 crorcs as agaiust Es. 555^ crorcs in the. preceding year. Gold 
showed a net export of Es. 65^ crores and silver a net import 'of Rs. 73 lakhs. 
Net exports of currency notes amounted to Rs. 13 lakhs. 

The year opened with a sluggish movement in the export trade in gold and the 
Government fenders for the purchase of slctUng was small. The opening rate for 
the year was 18 and l-32d which gradually rose to 15 and 3-32d, on the 22nd March, 
the average rate for the year was 18 and l-l6d. 

Gold Exodus 

The year witnessed a further development of the export trade in gold, tho ■ net 
. If*® having amounted to Es. G,552 Inkhs as compared with 

Es. 5j03 lakhs in the pteoeding year. “Tho outward flow of gold on such a heavy 
scale,’ concludes the report, “has been a novel feature of India’s external trade, 
the exports having begun to assume importance only from October 1931.” 


•Indian Trade Commissioner’s Report for 1932-33 

During the course of the year we were able to meet the requirements of depart- 
ments of the Central and Provincial _ Governments in India, and of Indian 
” M . 1 , uur assistance in various directions, commercial and industrial, 

inon work of tho Indian Trade Commissioner during'tbo 

year iUW-rfj, winch was released for publication from Simla on the IGih. 
Aiiguai 1933. Giving instances of this, tho report points out that tho deputy 

Ehan was furnished with trade reports on samples of 
V ? collcclcd locally. Tho Director of Industries, Punjab 

of information regarding 'Dricold' (C. O. 2). The Director 

•reVin touch with a firm of manufacturing silversmiths, 

0 showed nn interest on the possibilities of trade in carved cocoanut 
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w; Director of Industries, Travancore, sent us samples of palmrra fibre 

With the co-operative of the Imperial Institute a full report on the Pemmor^ifi 

possibilities of this fibre, together with the names of Trl °ntere Sed Fn “r wai 
communicated to the director. mierestea in n, was 

Proceeding, the report observes ; In a year so distraught as that under review it 

could do much to^orwarH t?ade reXm 

r ®"°°sh 1 . 10 another sense the work of an official traX 

commissioner becomes the more important in proportion to the deterioration 
of healthy trade conditions. It is at least ns incumbent on him to watch for and 
which may disturb esisting trade-and in times like the present sSch 
disturbances are unfortunately many— as to endeavour to find markets for new 
twdes and new markets for estlabisbed trades. The High Commissioner is confident 
fh f 12 directions his trade department has rendered good service and 

that the Trade Commissioner’s quarterly reports and occasional special reports 
are of no small value to those concerned with the export Irude of India 


Eeseauch into Lac Peoducts 

The report contends 'the outstanding feature of the year was the sanctioning by 
toe Indian Lac Cess Committee of a scheme of applied research in the United 
Kingdotn into Shellac and lac products in relation to modern consuming industries. 
The investigation of the Lac sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Essential 
Oils and Eesins of the Imperial Institute and of the Special Lac Inquiiy made it 
evident sometime ago that modern industrial conditions in regard to the supply of 
raw and semi-raw materials such as lac and shellac, had radically changed, princi- 
pally as a result of the competition of synthetic resins on highly organised, scienti- 
fic lines, including technical service and guaranteed performance.’ 


Indun Minekalb 

Dealing with Indian Minerals, it is held that there were no signs of improve- 
ment of trade and stagnation affected too mineral markets. Prices of base metalo 
were no higher than in the previous year. Production has been still farther cur- 
tailed by voluntary or compulsory international agreements. The metals thns 
directly affected are tin, lead and zinc, and indirectly, silver, a bye-prodnct of the 
base metal industries. There is also an international agreement on oil. Moves 
towards a Copper Agreement have so far failed. The United States of America 
have imposed a tariff of four cents per lb. on non-American metal, but the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has not found itself in a position to impose the duty 
of two pence per lb. on non-empire copper which was fore-shadowed at Ottawa. 
Of toe enquiries received from India, for markets in (he country and abroad, mica 
as usual headed the list. The others were magnesium chloride, oohres of different 
kinds, semi-precious stones, barytes, iron ore, beryl and araphibole abesfos. This 
last enquiry is a continually recurring one, and it must be emphasised that this 
type of asbestos has at present no commercial value. 


Trade ComnssroNER’s Office 

Alluding to the work in the office of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Mr. H.A.F. 
Lindsay, who is toe author of the report, points out that it falls under three main heads ; 
commercial intelligence, commercial publicity and commercial committees. The term of 
commercial intelligence covers not only trade enquiries from Indian exporters seeking 
to extend their connections with the United Kingdom, Soutoern Europe and America 
excluding Northern Europe which is dealt with fay the Indian Trade Commission. 
Hamburg! and from importers in those areas desiring to import Indian goods, but 
also correspondence with and services rendered to official, semi-official or nn-official 
bodies in India. These services include, research work undertaken on behalf of tho 
TmuMial Council of Agricnltnrnl Eesearch in India and the testing of local markets 
for the prices obtainable for Indian goods. Special reports arc written from time 
to time by the office on special features of India’s export trade, and these reports 
are OTblistoed in the Indian Trade journal tf they are no of a confidential nature. 
Where such reports are -written at tho request of a private firm, they are not pub- 
liffi until sufficient time has elapsed , to enable too enquiring firm to take fnll 
advantage of the information supplied to it. 
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INTERHATIONAL PLANNING 

Under the heading ‘International Planning’ the docnraent rightly points out that 
with regard to rice, that practically all the competition comes from foreign rices; 
that the prevailing depression has hit this trade to the extent of a decline of forty- 
two per cent., in total imports, but that in spite of this decline India has improved 
her position by exactly twenty per cent., from about onc-third to over two-tmrds 
of the total United Kingdom demand. In peas, India’s share is still comparatively 
small, bat it nearly doubled while total imports declined by one-fifth. Beans are 
imported chiefly from Madagascar and Japan, while Empire supplies are limited to 
those from Rangoon. Unfortunately, the decline of the Yen assisted Japanese 
exports, and conseqnentlj imports Burma declined. But the present season's crop 
is satisfactory, and importers are doing their best to meet requirements from Burma 
and thus to take advantage of the ten per cent, reference. In Linseed, India s 
chief .competitor is the Argentine. During the three months under review, imports 
from the Argentine declined by thirty per cent, in 1933 ns compared .with 1932 
while imports from India quadrupled. 

Total imports of pig-iron have increased slightly, while imports from India have 
more than doubled. Hardwoods and goat skins reflect aocuratoly the prevailing 
depression, and in both lines India has with some dilBculty maintained her rela- 
tive position. The slump in ship-building accounts for the decline in the importa- 
tion of Indian hardwoods (chiefly teak) in spite of the preference. The demand for 
undressed leather has also declined, and all that can be said to that imports 
from India have fallen less than imports from non-Empire sources. 

VAEiETy OF Samples Solv 

Concluding, the report says that the samples sold during the year covered IG 
different articles, viz., Patna, and Burma rice, lentilea. butter beams, tea, chutney, 
curry powder, canned mangoes, guavas, lichia and patals, guava jelly, typarco jam, 
poppaiinraa, Bombay ducks, and cigars and cheroots. ''About 40,000 customers were 
served as ngoinst 60,000 in the preceding year, and the sales realised £700 ns 
against £800 last year. , . . . . 

The best sales were effectedat the_ shopsat Cardiff and Shelicld which fetched £l7Gand 
£141 respectively. Amongst the exhibitioas the best selling centre was the British Indus- 
tries Pair, wbero £08 was realised, uiftcr which came the Scolish Grocer’s . Eshibi- 
tion at Glasgow, Ideal Homes and' Food _Exhibitioa at Edinburgh, and the adver- 
tising display at Edinburgh where £55, £51 and £45 respectively wore realised. 


INDUSTRIALISING INDIA 

Sir M. Visvesvarayya’a Address 

Under the auspices of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce Sir M. Visvesvaramja 
delivered an addras on the 10th. July at Bangalore on “Indistrialing India.” In 
the course of his address, he said : “ 

Ths tendency of all civilised nations to-day is for each to make itself os ccono- 
nomically Bclf-Bufucient as circnmstances permit. No country which aspires to bo 
reasonably self-sullicient can do without agriculture. But no nation in modern 
times has CTOtyn rich through agriculture alouc. Tho recent practice in procressivo 
conntries has been to provide more work for their labour force in industries and 
BUDBiaiary occupations and to limit the numbers employed in agriculture, it being 
recognised that employment of more than a limited number of persons in ngricul- 
rw reduce the average income of the individual and the aggregate income 

in Sdiaas'^U derived from industries and agriculture, 

approrin^te?;’L progressive countries of the worldrcompares 
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Income per capita 

Innustries 

Agriculture 

Es. 

Es. 

963 

175 

545 

344 

465 

62 

3S4 

129 

185 

85 

12 

48 


Country 

United States of America 
Canada 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
Japan 
India 

. the countries referred to above is the per capita income from indus- 

toes less than that from agriculture, while in one case, namely, that of Great 
Britain, it is more than seven times. The corresponding proportion in India is 
only about one-fourth. These facts and figures will leave no doubt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced observer that while Western nations and Japan have been concen- 
trating on indu^ries and trade, India has been growing more and more overwhel- 
mingly rural. While the income from industries in those countries is their chief 
source of wealth, the same in India per head of population appears too insignifi- 
cant by comparison. 

Need for an Industrial Survey 

To obtain a clear Idea of the true position of industries in this country an 
industrial survey is a_ necessary preliminary and the first step towards it is to 
collect statistics of existing industries. A reliable survey should be made of all 
the industries _ pursued, the qualities and values of products manufactured, raw 
materials utilised, number of persons employed, wages paid, motive power used 
and other particulars usually collected in advanced countries, and tho results placed 
at the disposal of the public. 

Except in the case of organised industries, regular statistics of existing indus- 
trial establishments of all classes are not at present available. The organised indus- 
tries take into account only establishments employing 20 persons or more each 
and the total number of employed in them in British India in any year has been 
less than 1,700,000 persons. There is a large number of minor or cottage indus- 
tries employing less than 20 persons of which no account is taken in the figures 
recorded by Government. The total number of persons supported by industries of 
all kinds, according to the Census of 1921, was 33,167,018 or 10.49 per cent of tho 
entire population. The corresponding figure for 1931 was 9.95 per cent. Tho num- 
ber actually working in such industries, mostly minor, is stated to amount to 
15,361,933 in 1931 or about 4.4 per cent. These figures show that the country is 
receding in industrial activity. In India, work and labour are not organized as 
in other industrially advanced countries. Regular hours are not observed. In many 
parts of India, minor industries continue to operate along traditional lines without 

§ nidance or help from science or technical skill, and as a result they drop out one 
y one as they become unremunerative in competition with modern mechanized 
industries. 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey of the natural resources, sneh 
as has been carried but under the policy of “Conservation of Resources’’ by tho 
Governments of the United States of America and Canada. Tho natural resources 
there have been very carefully surveyed and mapped. The surveys embrace resources 
under agriculture, irrigation, water power, forests, fisheries, mining arMs, and they 
will serve ns a model to us when similar systematic surveys are undertaken in India. 
Correct information is needed as regards the supply of_ raw materials, coal, water 
power, labour and other facilities available in each province and State for helping 
existing industries or starting new ones. , . c • < . ,u 

A third class of investigations required is an analysis of imporls to show tho 
class of articles for which there is home market, and the exports mainly to defer; 
mine what materials, which might provide ocenpations to indigenous 
increase its purchasing power, are being sent ont of the country 

^°*Many^^of ^ho articles in common use, for the manufacture of which raw materials 
ore available in tho country, or which were being manufactured here at one time or 
another, are being obtained from abroad, showing that the country has been follow- 
ing policies which have made her dependent on foreign countries for eomc of her 
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labour and 
in a raw or semi- 
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barest neeesaaries. In recent years there has been 8°^° . ^Pterffllna- 

faoture, particularly of cotton piecepoods and yarn and there is a general determina 
tion on the part o£ the people to promote Swadeshi enterprise. T%rfivmc 0 

Surveys under the three heads mentioned should be earned out for 
and State as well as for the country as a whole. The results, when , 
give valuable guidance of policies and action, and will serve ns a faeneU-marK or 
starting point from which to measure future progress. _ 

Industries and manufactures of every description may, for convenience or orga 
nization, be considered, according to their size or the capital invested, under inrea 
classes, viz., (i) Large scale, (ill Medium scale, and (ml Minor, The 
of the people are food, clothing, housing and tninsport. In a country not industrnu- 
ly advanced like ours, special prominence should be given to industries wnicn sup- 
ply these four primary needs of the community. _ 

Large scale industries will be those enterprises which require a capital 
Es. 30 Iflklis or more each ; medium scale industries, those require a capital or ue- 
tween Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 30 lakhs and minor or cottage industries will be smau 
concerns the investment on which will not exceed Rs. 1 lakh. This division on tuo 
basis of the capital invested is perhaps unscientific and arbitrary, but it is nUoptea 
because the outlay required and Jhe procedure to be adopted will depend upon the, 
magnitude of tbe industry. An industry like textiles may come in any of the threo 
classes and be practised in a province or city in all the three forms. 


Large Scale Industries 

Large scale industries are important because, generally _ speaking, they includo 
basic and key industries, requite the use of developed machinery and technique, help 
mass production of staple commodities and represent the highest form of induslnal 
enterprise. The following dozen industries are typical of inis class ; — Mining : Ooai, 
metallic ores and petroleum ; iron and sleet s iron foundries and fabticateu Btcel : 
engineering industriea—manufacture of engines, pumps and machinciy generally ; 
railvray plant, including rolling stock, arms, ammniiilion and military stores ; 
automobiles and aircraft machinery ; agticultural tools and machines bydro-elcctno 
and electrical appliances and machinery ; cotton and woollen textiles ; jute indnstry ; 
chemical industries— heavy chemicals and ship nnd boat building. . ^ 

Industries of this class in their present stngo of development in India_ rcquiro 
the earnest attention and close support from Government and leading financiers and 
businessmen of the country. 

When the Provincial Governments become autonomous, the representatives of all 
the provinces should meet nnd, in their common interest, evolve an all-India plan 
to bring into existence the representative large scale iuduslries mentioned^ above. 
Each province should take upon itself the responsibility to start and maintain even 
though at the risk of lossatfirstto two or three of the large-scale industries according 
to tbe resources of the province and the aptitude of its people. If tbe icsponsibility 
IS shared in this way, no single province will feel it a heavy burden ; while the 
country, as a whole, will bo able speedily to bring into existence all the enterprises 
of national importance needed. 

Largo sums of money are spent abrqad every year for the purchase of railway 
plant and roiling stock and_ arms, nraraunitiou and military stores. In some years, 
the money paid for them is as high as Rs. ,30 to 40 crorcs. If the money spent 
" single year on these purchases is invested in equipping Government workshops 
wilH the requisite P'aiU and machinery, and the necessary expert stafi is engaged 
lor a short pctiod, the country can be made self-sufficient in respect of these , 
Kars, The same object can be gained also if large private local 
subsidised and contracts for purchasing machinery and p'ant are placed 
with them for a reasonably long term of years. j 


Mediuit Scale Industries 

woHiiml”^ organised nnd carried on by companies 

owned ^ Tboir fira? niany of them may also bo 'privately 

dSmonts rnnccrnM^n‘\l^®‘^ Provincial (lovcrnraent should, through the 
tries sSrlcd eagerness to see new indue- 

oI p.5t iavMlsiioM JlViSurew ot men ,«orf. 
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whkh^thev^^nre public ^ould be invited to suggest schemes in 

Should be^astp'd tn 'cn o(. Commerce and industrial associations, 

fhfl ■ I BUggestions. When the character of an industry requires 

tlie tirnvinpp°°if/i engage local or foreign experts to tour through 

businessmpn ond individual schemes. The experts should consult local 

enterDriR^cfLffol, und submit to Government preliminary schemes for new 

fnvPsHppMnn 'f opinion, will prove remunerative. Such a preliminary 
nnH Undertaken ]n the diverse ways indicated, will rouse public interest 

fn co-operation, and half-a-dozen to a dozen industrial projects will emerge 

province for detailed investigation and some of them for esecution, in less 
man a year. 

The following are a dozen typical examples of medium scale industries : 
Jingineering industries for manufacture of engines, pumps and machinery ; 
labricated steel ; cotton and woollen mills of moderate size, artificial silk ; chemicals 
’ sugar ; paper ; match manufacture ; chemical fertilisers ; soaps and 
candles ; ceramic industries including cement, glass, stone-ware, pipes, etc ; leather 
products, hides and skins— tanned and dressed and cinema film manufacture. 

Many of these industries are already in operation in various parts of the country. 
Only their number is small, production meagre, and organisation defective. Under 
suitable protectionist poljcies snd with tthe Government and leading businessmen 
-Working in close cooperation, this class of industries can be made to multiply 
very fast. 

Mikok and Cottage Inddstbies 


Minor and Cottage Industries were extensively practised in India before the 
British occupation when the country had of necessity to be more or Jess self- 
sufficient. But with the progress of communications and the opening up of the 
country to foreign trade, many of the older industries, such as iron, steel and salt, 
disappeared through sheer inability to compete with imported products. Minor in- 
dustries of the older type which have survived are chiefly those associated with 
agriculture. There is very considerable scope for the extension of minor industries 
withiu the eounlrj;, if a steady policy to encourage local industrial enterprise is 
pursued. Such minor industries only should be encouraged, iu the first instano 
as supply staple products for which there is a demand within the country. Munio 
eipalities, local hoards, village panebayats and local associations should encournge- 
the establishmeut of industries in their midst by granting all reasonable concessions 
and facilities. 


The following is a list of typical handicrafts and minor and cottage industries 
which can ho practised with profit by as large a proportion of the population as 
possible : — 

Metal works : — smithing, agricultural tools and machinery ; Manufacture of 
metal vessels : — copper, brass, aluminium, etc. ; hand-spinning and weaving, cotton 
ginning, silk reeling; carpets and blanket making ; flower milling ; _ rice milling: 
'oil mills ; food products, drinks and aerated waters ; cigarettes and bidis ; brick and 
tile works ; furniture — chairs, tables, benches ; boxes, combs, etc. ; pottery ; mat- 
making basket and rope-making ; shoe-making ; bee-keeping ; toys ; vegetables dyes, 
paints, inks, etc.; pencil manufacture; buttons; soaps; glassworks — bangles, 
enamelled ware ; printing ; book-binding and house-building. 

Industries have for some years now been a Provincial subject, altnongn tuo 
Central Government retains the power inter alia of granting tariff protection, regu- 
lating banking facilities, adjusting railway freight, and directing commercial and 
financial policies, all of which vitally affect their progress. The provinces have had 
little power and practically no funds to devote to this subject. 

A sound organisation of fabric should be set up in the country to create a 
healthy atmosphere for the growth of industries. It should provide for the follow- 
ing half-a-dozen major requirements : 

(i) A general organisation composed 
business men, who, by mutual co-operation, 

able to the rapid growth of industries ; , . . , , _ 

(it) liOcal orgiinisations or CouneiJs in cities^ districts snd xnrsl areas to cn» 

courage local activities in this respect ; 

(iii) Tariff protection ; 

(iv) Banking facilities; 


of representatives 
shall 'maintain an 


of Government and 
atmosphere favour- 
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(v) ' -‘■‘■'" -.I information; . , ^ 

(vi) I ■■■ ' ! ' .■ in regard to the Ctorapanies Act and the Managing 

Agency System. 

Other contributory facilities needed are: . 

Exhibitions and Commercial Museums ; experimental _ and Demonstration bta*' 
tions ; industrial research ; education, technical, commercialj etc. ; Trade Commi- 
ssioners and commercial intelligence ; and transport and freight facilities. 

General Organisation 

A suitable general organiBSlion should consist of an actiro Minist^ 
tries in the Central Government and a National Economic Councu which ttouiu 
meet and deliberate at least once a quarter at the seat of that Government. Ihe 
latter should contain representative economists, industrialists and financiers, drawn 
from the chambers of commerce and business associations throughout the country 
and representing every sphere of the country’s economic life. The Economic Coun-, 
cil will have an office at Delhi and there will be frequent _ consultations between 
the Ministry of Industries and the executive of the Economic Council for the time 
being. The Council should be able to put forward fproposals and measures for pro- 
moting industries throughout the country. 

A Provincial Economic Council should bo established similarly in each province 
to work in close association with the Minister in charge of Industries. With each 
of these Provincial Councils should bo associated committees of experts to investi- 
gate questions and submit results and schemes to Government for practical action. 

Both the National Economic Council and the Provincial Councils should enun- 
ciate policies for the guidance of unofficial bodies in the country and for influenc- 
ing the policy and action of Government from time to time. An All-India Indus- 
trial Conference should be held at the headquarters of one or the other of the 
provinces once a year. 


Local Economic Coencils 

For purposes of this organisation, each city and each district should bo consti- 
tuted into a unit area and provide itself with n local Economic Council, and an 
executive staff maintained from funds raised within the area. In each unit area, 
there should be a representative of the Government Department of Industries, 
working whole or part time in close co-operation with this unofficial Council of 
industries. 

Industries are the concern of the people. Under the organisation proposed, 
there will bo two parallel agencies constituting the industrial structure of the coun- 
try-one, to represent the Government and the other, the public and local economic 
interests— both working together in close co-operation in each area so that, in the 
event of slackness or neglect at any time, one of them nt least may bo effeotive 
and the industrial interests of the area may at all times bo adequately safeguarded. 
1 attach great importance to these local economic Councils hecauso they can bo 
established and worked by the people themselves. And it is hero that numbers of 
our educated unemployed can find an opening for their activities and for eventually 
engaging themselves in occupations not only profitable to themselves but also of 
vital imporlanoo to the country’s industrial future ; and this, even if no help is 
forthcoming from Government authorities. 

_ Next to organisation, the most important help which industries in India require 
IS tariff protection, that is, a preferential claim to dispose of the products of local 
industries in the home market, with the two-fold object of saving the money that 
EO 0’^*' 1^10 country, were foreign manufactures purchased, and of 

employment to _ local labour. The tariff protection at present 
afforded in this country is inadequate. So long ns foreign competition- is 
keen _ and protection is only discriminatory, and subvention and subsidies are 
pra^ieally unknown, new_ industries have small chance o£ making headwoy. Higher 
tariDs and mpre substantial protection are essential to inspire confidence and indaco 
people to risk money in industries. 


Banking FAciUTrcs 

before the recent -Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com' 
« ^'^^***8 banks did not afford sufficient financial facilities to local busi- 
ilia an UH account of lack of sound policies and organisation in this country 
tlio co-operation between commercial men, industrialists and bankers is fceblo and 
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flcnto^ problem of obtaining finance and working capital will remain iust as 

to-day, because no banks of the present type can afford to tip^iin fha 
tHoc ^ long loans which industries would really like to have. If Indian indus- 
mniLn:LH° w’ ‘ranking organisation should be brought up to the level 
Dion k Canada.^ countries like Germany and Japan and^in the Domi- 

SOITE COUTBIBVTORY FACILITIES 

requirements for the organisation and deve- 
f I u- at least as many supplementary facilities 

to be provided for, which should not be ignored in this connection. 

Exhibitions and_ Museums. — Industrial exhibitions’ are happily becoming a com- 
moD feature in various parts of India, The responsibility for financing periodical 
industrial exhibitions should be shared by municipalities and district boards in every 
part of the country. 

E^erimental and Demonstration Stations. — Industrial experimental stations 
should be established by the Government Department of Industries in large cities, 
and other industrial centres, to give practical instruction in at least half-a-dozen 
minor_ cottage industries in order to bring employment to, and produce the com- 
modities needed in,_ the immediate neighbourhood. These stations may give instruc- 
tion and guidance in a variety of industries and occupations, according to local 
needs and the resources at their disposal. 

Industrial Eesearch. — Investigation of business conditions and scientific research 
should be continually pursued in relation to every important industry in order to 
improve the quality of the products, reduce costs of manufacture and maintain its 
competitive strength. Such improvements are necessary in themselves and certainly 
indispensable in the face of foreign competition. 

If Industries of the same class would work together, they might all subscribe 
.towards a common fund to carry on research. The universities should be able 
to supply the necessary scientific eq^uipment and trained intelligence for the purpose. 
Eesearch problems pertaining to industries might in this way be distributed as ip 
Germany, among the various institutes of science and university colleges of engi- 
neering and chemical technology. 

Education Technical, Commercial, etc.— Universities should be able to provide 
the necessary equipment and graduate personnel for industrial research. The uni- 
versities should also give special prominence to degrees in technology, commerce and 
agriculture. ^ . . . , i, 7 

There should bo a large number of special business _ institutes and schools 
in the country at which graduates and middle-class businessmen might receive 
the finishing touches of training needed to manage a factory, farm or shop. 
Industrial and technical institutes and univer8ities_ should arrange for regular even- 
ing classes by acknowledged experts in all industrial towns to enable practical men 
to improve their knowledge and qualify for more responsible position in their own 

business. . j i » r • 

Other educational facilities needed are the deputation of B_tudents_ to loreign 
countries ; changing the character of education in all grades of institutions so as to 
- provide an industrial bias ; and extensive mass education, special attention being 
given to the education of adults. . , tt -i j o, i 

Lastly, the majority of the rural population should, as in the United btatps or 
America, receive training in mechanics, to make them efficient producers in indus- 
tries and ^ive them a “machine sense." This will bring the education of the masses 

foreign Grade Agencies and Commercial Intelligence. — In the year 1930, the Go- 
vernment of India proposed to appoint six Indian Trade Commipsioners in Europe, 
America, Africa and the Near East with the object of developing India s e^ort 
trade in foreign markets. The centres selected for these Commissioners were imm- 
burg Milan, New "Tork, Durban, Mombasa and Alexandria. It is imt known how 
many of the offices have been opened ; and even if all of the six offices have been, 

^^^^There'^fs'^ rc^m°raercFa1^Imellfgenco Section in the Commerce Department of the 
Government of India, but it is shaped on a very modest scale and very little is 
heard of the department’s activities outside Calcutta. 
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Eailway Freight Eatcs.-Freigbt rates on railways have to exnmiMd and re- 
adjusted from time to time according to tbe needs of and 

existing arrangements, in spite of the appointment of the Railway Bates aqv j 
C ototnittcc, have not given satisfaction to Indian industrialists. An impression p 
vails that there are concession rates for imported goods but the rates ana * 9 
and to industrial centres within the country impose a burden on industry, -'-ne i 
terests of industry demand that the rates for coal, cotton and other ,1 

dustrial centres and for finished products from those centres to internal ma'^e 
sbonld be the lowest possible. Tne adiaslment would be easy, if Government were 
advised in such matters by an All-Inilia Economic Council. 

The suggestions 1 have made are in accordance with world practices to-day. 
Arthur Salter of the Secretariat of the League of Nations was consulted by tne- 
Government of India, in June 1931 on these questions. He also recomroenoed me 
early establishment of Central and Provincial Economic Advisory Councils almost 
on the lines set forth by me. It is not known what orders the Government or 
India have passed on Sir Arthur’s report or whether they have any alternalivo pro- 
po.saIs in view. "Indian industries,’' ne remarked, “while already important cnougn, 
are at present small in comparison with her agtienUnre. and small also in remtiop 
to the future extension which they are no doubt destined to_ achieve.” This is 
another way of saying what I have already expressed in plainer language, that 
India is not utilizing her abundant resources and unequallcQ opportunities for in- 
dustrial development. 


SljriA IlfPtfSTBIRS CONFRR33SCE 

Wo have read in the papers the announcement that an Industries Conference will 
be held at Simla on (he 13ih instant and that it will be attended by the Directors 
of Industries and Ministers in charge of the Indnstries portfolio in the various 
provinces. Judging from the published agenda, it will be a gathering 
exclusively of official representatives : busineBsmen or other , non-officials 
will take no part in its deliberalions. With past cxpericnco before us, it will 
be safe to predict that a few isolated questions may be diseussed at random, 
but there will ho no precision, no point. As- a result, some work, no doubt, will, be 
done in the coming year, some more reports written, perhaps a few more appoint- 
raents made ; and when the Conference meets next year, if it meets at all, there will 
be the same indcfiniteocss as there is at present ana no one will be appreciably the 
wiser for the year’s work. 


If the coming Conference wishes to depart from precedent and to strike out bold- 
ly a new; liac of action demanded by the exigencies of the moment, I would specify 
a few things that should and might be done. 

First and foremost, steps should bo taken to gather reliable statistics, sneh as, 
number of Indian concerns, of Indian capital invested, gross income, value of 
products and othcr^ similar data including those of minor industries. These will 
afford a starting-point for the coming yc.ar’s work, and a similar stock-taking next 
year indic.ate the progress made in the intervening year. Secondly, some steps should 
bo taken to introduce an industrial • organization on the lines explained by me at 
some length in this address or in . the nUernativo, the one, recommended by Sir 
Arthur Salter. Thirdly, the Conference might plan an increase of production from 
industnes so as to make the income _ therefrom equal to the total income from 
.egnculiure, say, within tcn_ year’s time. A fourth suitable measure would be to 
grant subsidies to and subscribe _ towards the capital of companies dealing with new 
proaucls. If Government did this, they will bo giving a very real nssurance of their 
sympathy and support. _ A fifth desirable measure would bo to induce Provincial 
Ooyernmenta to pool their resources and facilitate the establishmeDt of at least one 
lactory for each of the large scale industries not yet started in the country, such ns 
oiuomobifcs, railway plant and machinery, mill machinery electrical appliances and 
maenmery and large size turbines, engines and pumps. A sixth measure is to advice 
tne people by propapanda to reduce the imports of finished goods as far as possible, 
made in the case of machinery and plant rennired for indnstrial 
Mother measure would be to introduce a change of policy in the 
nt may act os a co-ordinating authority and place 

iwognized ability'' anKnthSm, Jeat, an officer of 
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manufactures for staple products, such ns clothing, steel 
fnSn^r, w fu ^ the people of this country were at one time not only raanufac- 

noTlrf sporting to foreign lands, would in any part of the 

a sign of grave national decay. If purchases of clothing and 
necessaries have to be paid for from the meagre earning from agriculture 
as IS done here, no country can escape impoverishment. The result of past neglect 
of industries has been deplorable. There arc too many people dependent on agri- 
culture and too few on industries. The balance between agriculture and industries is 
dislocated. Jhe income per head of the population is the lowest among countries 
wnich have an ordered Government. The average per capita income from industries is 
insignificant, being as low ns about one-fortieth of that in Groat Britain or one- 
pightieth of what it is in the United States of America. The foreign debt of India 
IS growing and the peasantry^ is heavily immersed in debt. In a year like the 
present the ryot has no purchasing power; all occupations are starved. Our only 
hope of advance in the immediate future, therefore, lies in the rapid industrialisation 
of the country.^ I do not believe that the authorities in Simla would be unwilling 
to help industries if they could. But the more important questions raised are outside 
their powers of action or decision. The problems involved are political and there is an 
inherent conflict of interests. There has been little progress in the past because 
iu shaping policies and measures the existence of this conflict has been ignored. 
The problem must be met by concessions and compromise on both sides. The 
Government of the country should make up its mind to do for the people in this 
matter what other national Governments are' doing for theirs. Keal economic pro- 
gress is not possible with a non-modern organisation such ns we have and with 
the ideas of the Manchester School referred to by Sir Basil Blackett still domina- 
ting the policies of the Secretary of State and the Central Government. 

Industrialization has to be organized, planned and worked for. If _ left to the 
chances of natural growth under the existing unnatural limitations, it is impossible 
to expect any real progress. Not only can there be no progress, but there is a very 
real danger of a further set-back, a further drift towards ruralization, with conse- 
qubnees which one dreads to contemplate. It is for those in authority, to consider 
whether by timely and efleotive measures such a drift should not bo checked and 
cheeked at once. Let us hope that, in drafting the proposed safeguards, the 
statesmen and delegates engaged in framing the new Constitution for India, in Lon- 
don, will tahe note of the grave disabilities upon which I have endeavoured to jay 
stress and wheih threaten still further to lower the income and standards of living 
our people. 


Swadeshi Movement in India 

Progreso in 1932-33 

The following Eeport was issued by Mr. Mulmt Behari Lai, general secretary, 

Ja^’^^22!*^'l932,^^PandiT''’^Ma^ Mohan Malaviyaji issued an “PP^J, 
nniintrvmpn uraiuu them to practise national economy and to promom Swadeshi. 
0^ MarTh 12^ starred the All-India Swadeshi Sangba at Benares and 

noDpaled to the people to establish Swadeshi associations all over the eountw. 

Sind Deljii, Martota C. P. and m g and Saurashtra 
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individuals nnd Rtoups of men and women, the pjifaKcat'On ttnd distnbn to ^ 
handbills, pamphlets, posters, directory and Swadeshi bhnians, A w 

of public meetings, proccasions, exhibitions, museums, bazars and stores, 
periodicals on Swadeshi wore also published. In the hiatwy 
ment the year is likely to remain mcmorablo for the number of Swadeshi ^ . 

tions, held in various parts of the country. Twenty-five - 

tions and a large number of local Swadeshi bazars and c^'bitions were ■ 
Moving exhibitions of Swadeshi goods were also organised along with procesBio . 
In spite of economic depression most of the exhibitions were 
this connection wo owe special thanks to out vice-president Sir P. U. ttoy, w 
not only organised the provincial Swadeshi Sangha in Bengal, but also insjureu 
and encouraged people throughout the country in the cause of Swadeshi by ‘‘ 
ding to the requests to open Swadeshi exhibitions and to preside over other owa- 
deshi funotiona in many places. In response to the appeal made by our 
Pandit Madan Mohan Blalaviyaji, the 20tb May was specially observed as a t^a- 
deshi Day throughout the country. On that day countless Swadeshi pledges 
taken, handbills were distributed, meetings and processions were Mganised ana m 
many places Swadeshi exhibitions, bazars and stores were opened. The bwaaesni 
Day, thus, gave a great impetus to the movement. In response to the appeal or 
the all-India Swadeshi Sangha, more than sixty municipal and district boards 
communicated to us their resolutions to ;buy as far as possible Swadeshi goods 
for their requirements. Some of them wore pursuing this policy for many years, 
but the majority passed the resolutions referred to above in response to the request 
of the central office. It is gratifying to know that a number of other public associa- 
tions took keen interest in the Swadeshi movement. The Bengal Presidency Mus- 
lim League, the Sikh Independence League, Amritsar, the all-India ladies’ Confer- 
ence at Lucknow and many other public associaiiona and conferences passed 
resolutions in favour of tho Swadeshi movement nnd exhorted their members to 
promote tho manufacture, use and sale of Swadeshi goods. A number of Swadeshi 
exhibitions were held by some of these associations. ' Tho All-India Sevp Samiti 
Boy Scouts Association, Allahabad, issued detailed instruotionB to their scout- 
masters to promote the cause of Swadeshi. 

The spirit of Swadeshi which ptevaiied in the country for the last three years 
considerably helped the Indian industries, during tho period of acuto econotnic 
depression. The Swadeshi spirit and movement not only saved Indian industries 
from ruin but also promoted tho industrial development of tho country. It is 
important to note that during this period of economic depression while the produc- 
tion of cotton cloth in other countries considerably decreased, India produced a 
greater quantity of cloth than in previous years. A number of Swadeshi stores 
were opened and many industries were organised. 

Thus during the last year tho Swadeshi movement made considorablo progress 
and promoted the use, manufacture _ and sale of Swadeshi or indigenous goods. 
Still there is need for greater efforts in tho coming year, Tho new industries will 
need constant support and cnconragcment for a .number of years. Our industrial 
development has not yet hceu sufficient even fo meet oar growing needs, not to 
speak of capturing the market already lost by us, fijbo growth of imports of foreign 
tnanufactured goods has not yet been arrested. During the last year while exports 
of merchandise constantly decreased, our import of manufactured goods increased 
considcrabiy. of piccegoods increased from 14 crores, 72 lacs (cotton 

goods 13. 7p to,2i crores and 98 lacs of rupees (cotton good 20.06 crores). The 
import of cloth increased by 4.14 crores from England land by 2.38 crores from 
Japan. The import of cotton yarn and twist also increased by over 90 lacs of rupees, 
more than 80 lacs of this increase was from Japan, The growth of tho import of 
cotton cloth during this period of economic crisis has begun to bo keenly felt by tho 
* 1 ,*^ IS hoped that nil classes of the people, fully rcnlisiDg tho benefits 
Swadeshi movement, will carry on this movement with redoubled 
isf “OvemMt it is necessary that a well-coordinated 

bwadcshj Sanghss and Buy Indian Xrengucs bo fotmed thoueh-oufc 
to oTPnnis'? ’stninou- statcs. Public spirited persons aro therefore requested 

Banghas m places where one does not exist. Local and 

with tho requested to get themselves affiliated soon 

with the provincial and the all-India Swadeshi Sanghas respectively. 



Opening Day— Simla— 10th. July 1933 

following is the official list of subjects discussed at the Sugar Conference 
which commenced at Simla on the 10th July 1933 : 

j consider whether, having regard to the present demand for sugar in 
• j, possible expansion m the future, the present rate of development 

fo? indnstry is satisfactory, excessive or inadequate; 

(2) To consider whether either the sugarcane growers or the sugar manufac- 
turera are unduly benefitted at the expense of the consumer ana whether the 
penents of protection granted to the tudustry, are being fairly distributed between 
the different interests ; 

(3) _To consider whether in the interests of the sound development of sugarcane 
cultivation and of the sugar manufacturing industry, it is desirable and practicable 
fo regulate the relations between sugarcane growers and sugar manufacturers 
whether by zoning,- licensing of factories, fixation of cane prices or other means ; 

(4) To consider whether legislation is necessary for the better regulation of the 
Indian sugar industry, and, if so, to what extent such legislation shonld bo central 
and to what extent provincial. 

EePEESENTATITES FBOSr THE Pbovisces 

The following attended the Conference s— 

Government of India : Sir Fazl-i-Hussain (President), Sir Joseph Shore, Sir 
Frank Noyca Mr. A. fl, Lloyd, Mr. T. A, Stewart, Mr. Eamehandra, Mr. Bart 
and Mr. B. G. Srivastava. 

Madras : The Hon. Mr. P. T. Eajan, the Hon. Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami 
Ecddiar, Mr. S. V. Eamamurti and Mr. V. Eamakrishnn (official) ; Bao Bahadur 
Narasimha Eaju, Mr. W. 0. Wright (non-official). 

Bombay : The Hon. Dewan Bahadar 8. T. Knmbli, Mr. P. B, Advani, and Mr. 


Bombay : Me Hon. Dewan Bahadar 8. T. Knmbli, Mr. P. B, Advani, and Mr. 
V. V. Gadgil (official). 

. Bengal : The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawnb K. G. M, Faroqni, Dr. Hector 
(official). 

' United Provinces : The Hon. J, P. Srivastava, Mr. 8. P. Shah and Mr. Allan 


Bahadur 


(official) ; Mr. J. M. Lownio and Mr. Ajodhia Das (non-official), 

Punjab : The Hon. Bardar Sir Jogendrn Singh, the Hon. Dr. Qoknlchnnd Nnrang, 
Mr, E. Stewart and Eai Bahadur Lnla Eamlal (official) ; Sardar Bisban Singh, 
(non-official). , , „ . 

Bihar and Orissa ; The Hon, Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mohammad Hussain, Mr. 
H. 0. Prior, Mr. B. Lall and Mr. D. E. Sethi (official) ; Colonel 0, G. Lees ; and 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan (non-official). _ , . 

Hyderabad : The Secretary, Department of Commerce and Industries, the 
Director of Agriculture and the Director of Indnstries and Commerce. 

Mysore : Mr. S. P. Eajagopalachari, Dr. Leslie 0. Coleman, and Mr, A. V. 
Eamanathara. . ...... 

Mr. 8. E. Zaman, I. O, S. Officiating Additional Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, acted as the Secretary of the Conference. 

• Pbesidesttai. Addbess 

. Sir Fazl-i'Htissctin, presiding over the Conference, which met in the 
committee-room of the Assembly buildings, reviewed the agricultural condifipn. 


and stressed the importance of developing the sugar industry with a view to facing 
world competition. The economic condition in many parts of the country was far 
from satisfactory and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain paid a tnbute to the cultivator 'who had 
shown remarkable patience, perseverance, courage and faith under vciy advereo 
circumstances, when the return to him was far from satisfactory. He also paid a 
tribute to the land-owning classes for similar courage, when the income in some 
cases was reaching the vanishing point. 

50 
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The Local Governments had shown great wisdom, Sir Nazl-j-Hossam > 

in all cases, by the distribution of takfcavi and by nlneins 

problems of the agriculturists. For three years this situation P 

a great strain on the resourcea of the country. .But the ^^vernme * 

land-owners and the cultivator bad faced the calamity in a spirit of _ mutual g 
will. The silver lining was the sugarcane industry which, daring the mst iew 
• • • • assisted by protective duties. The conditipn 

was identity of interests between the proancers 


years, had developed, particularly 
precedent to an efficient industry 
and industrialists. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain alluded to 


...... . — the very useful work of the Imperial Oouncll of 

Agricultural Eeseatch and also of the Sugar Committee and said that the present 
was the most momentous for the development of the sugar indnstry. it was 
necessary to know the work that was being done in provinces and all 
were doing and to examine the proposala for future. Local Governments naa ^nt 
unequivocally strong replies favouring a review by holding a conference, -ino 
Sugar Technologist had shown considerable zeal in entering info the spirit of tno 
great enterprise, which was of isetting up an efficient lindustry capable of facing 
the world competition and drawn up notes which would be helpful to .the Con- 
ference. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain specially mentioned the fore-cast made for la 34 -o^ 
whereby it was hoped that India would produce as much sugar as she consumea 
at present, There were 124 factories expected to be at work in 1933-34. 


DiBcnssioNB— Q uestion oe DEVELOpiiENT 

The Conference next discussed the question whether, having regard to the 
present demand for sugar in India and its possible expansion in the future, tho 
present rate of development of tho sugar industry was satisfactory, excessive or 
inadequate. . , 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (representative of tho Sugar manufacturers in Bihar ana 
Otisaa) thought that tho development of the sugar industry had been more satis- 
factory than expected. From the viewpoint of the whole of lndia, ho realised the 
need for seeing that excessive production in one province did not clash with tho 
needs and ambitions of other provinces. Ho expected that the taste of consumers 
might change in tho near future, and that the .people might prefer white sugar 
for gnr. . Therefore, though tho rate of development 5had been very quick to meet 
the present demand from internal sources, from tho view point of tho future 
demand for white sugar, the speaker held that there was still ample room for 
further development of tho sugar industry. 

Mr. S. P. liajagopalachari (Mysore) generally agreed with Mr. 
Khaitan. Ho observed that at present there were teu thousand acres ready for 
cano cultivation in Mysore under tho Cauvery project, and within a few years, 
cultivation would increase to thirty to forty thousand acres. In that case, they 
would require ten up-to-date factories at the rate of three thousand aores for each. 
Ho opined that while the development of sugar factories had been fairly adequate, 
it was not quite adequate, cousideting the requirements of the people. With the 
growth of the industry, efforts should be made to inctcaBo consumption. 

Mr. Prior (Bihar and Orissa) observed that the supply of cano would bo very 
largo in 1934-35. Therefore, it was a primary necessity to increnso the exports. 

Mt._ Nizamuddin Eyder (Hyderabad State) feared that any further extension 
of the industry in tho United Provinces and Bihar ' might result in other provinces 
having no markets for their _ sugar. Speaking for Hyderabad, ho referred to the 
iungabnndra and other projects, whereby Ih-ro would be large area under cano 
culiivatiom Big factories were therefore needed. Ha concluded with an appeal 
to tho United Provinces and Bihar : “Let us also have a chance.” 


Bihae Minibtek’s Resolutios 


Syed Muhammad Eussain (Bihar Minister) 
lollowing resolution : 


without a speech, moved tho 


‘•■Whereas the 
rapid although 
the general fall 
tendency towards 
opinion ; 


recent development of tho sugar industry in India has been 
it_ cannot be said to have been excessive, and whereas owing to 
in _ the prices of ngricuitural produce, there has been a natural 
an increase in (ho area under sugarcanci this conference is of 
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’ Bpeed “'•e working at full 

sKto factories will produce sufficient white 

sugar to meet the existing demand for white sugar; 

materinl of the consideration that whilst the potential supply of raw 

Kid be for sugar m India is limited, further extension 

iStry i and ^ ^ watched m the interests of the establishment of a sound 

melfl production of sugarcane expands beyond the actual renuire- 

^hlPip I’®, extremely difficult and indeed almost impossible for any reason- 

° It o ? Sur to be maintained." 

fnr'^I Minister, U., P., observed that U. P. was not so pessimistic 

reached convinced that the limit to production or consumption has been 


, 11 ^' Minister, Punjab, agreed that the development was satisfactory, 

DUt not excessive. Consumption of white_ sugar was very low. It was painful to 
contemplate that while sugarcane production was six tons per acre in Java, it was 
only 1,17 in India. The percentage of extraction in Indian mills must increase 
irom nine to twelve and the yield of sugarcane to thirty. 

_ Dr. Narang complained of excessive freights, and hoped that no inter-provincial 
rivalry would be brought into the matter. 

^ojo-n, Minister, Madras, could not accept the resolution of the Bihar 
Minister. If Madras had not taken to sugarcane cultivation on a large scale, it 
was because paddy yielded fairly good results ; but at present paddy prices were 
mw and the situation had changed. New factories were about to be established. 
Even if Bihar and the United Provinces could claim to supply India’s present need 
for white sugar, there could be increased cultivation of cane crop and production 
of sugar in other areas, Export might be stimulated under the Ottawa preferences. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister, Punjab, stressed the point of view of the Punjab 
agriculturists, stating that the time had not come for restriction of cultivation as 
there were only two factories in the province. 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain putting the resolution of the Bihar Minister to vote, explained 
Us clauses. He observed that each province should know the designs of the other 
in regard to the sugar industry. 

Au the parts of the resolution were carried by a majority of votes, in each case 
Bihar and the United Provinces block greatly contributing to the majority. Some 
delegates remained neutral. ' 

After the resolution was passed. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain observed that there had been 
unnecessary apprehensions about Bihar end the United Provinces. It was for the 
Ministers in the provinces to formulate policies. The Government of India were 
no more than mere convenors of the conference. He appealed to all provinces not 
to enter upon a sort of cut-throat competition, but to regard the problem from 
an all-India point of view in order to set up an efficient industry capable of meeting 
world competition. 


Disctjesion on Pbotnction 

•" The second item relating to benefits of protection was then taken up. 

Mr. Narasingha Raju observed that no factories should get more than ten per, 
cent. Mr, Raju wanted to ascertain the real intention of the Government ot lnaia 
in convening the conference. If they considered^ that they required some guiuanco 
from them, then, there was no necessity for adopting a resolution. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain explained that it was but ordinary practice in a conference 
of this character that when a' matter was discussed at length, the result was recorded 
in the form of a resolution. There was no other motive behind such n course, 
TTowever be would like to take the opinion of the Housa , , . 

The conference, by twelve against eleven, decided that no resolution be P^®®cd. 

Sir Jogender Singh, at this stage, pointed out that U, P. and Bihar and Orissa 
were over-represented, as against other provinces. 

"Discussion on the second item was then resumed. j i 

Dewan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddy, Mmister, Madras, observed that 
manufacturers were getting a great deal more than what the Tariff Board expected 

(representative of sugar manufacturers, Madras) supported this view 
on the basis of the facts supplied. 
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Mr. Sector, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, obeorved that 


[ SIMIA— 
Bengal bad no Bueb 
■whether the 


experience. , . 

Sir Jogendcr Singh observed that no data was nyailablo to opine - ^ 

distribution of profits between the manufacturer and the producer waB lair o » 

but his impression was that it was not. _ , .... * . 

This view was contested by Dr. Narang, tho o^pr l^nister from the B 3 > 
who held tW the present distribution was quite fair. Keferring to me lac 
in the Puniab, he said that it bad not yidoed a Bingle pie to the sharc-ho “ 

The main difBculty was that there was no guarantee of adequate , 

It was DO use fixing the price of cane. Matters should be followed " “OJ 
themselves ; otherwise there would be “sugar infanticide.” His opinion 
the cultivator was getting cent per cent profits, taking all his espenscs into • 

Whercever there was a factory, there the cultivator had made profits. The t 

mer had no cause to grumble, because ho did obtain benefit from international 

iSr. Biskan Singh (Punjab cane-growers’ representative) complained that tho 
whole of the benefit went to the manufacturer at tho expense of tho grower, 

Tho Hyderabad representative bad nothing to say, as there was no factory in 
the State. . , . , • - 

Mr. S. P, Sajagopalacliari (Mysore) observed that their factory was not in run 
working order. ' • 

Mr. Prior, Eevenue Secretary, Bihar, thought that if five-and-a-half annas per 
maund were actually paid to the cultivator, distribution would bo fair, but this 
amount did not nclually reach tho hands of the cultivator, as the contractors camo 
in between and took away their own share. He supported legislation to_ ensure 
that the price that the factory intended to pay was actually paid to the cultivator. 

Mr, Khaitan generally endorsed Dr. Narang’s views, and contended that but 
for tho establishment of factories, agriculturists would not bo earning so much. 
As a matter of fact in Bengal, some juto growers had taken to sugar-cane powingt 
because it yielded more than jute under protection. Ho objected to fisjng the pneo 
for cane, for they would have also to fix the price of sugar, and tho poot epn- 
Bumer would be left in the lurch. The benefits from protection were being fairly 
distributed. 

Mr. Srivastava (Minister, United Provinces) informed the Conference that twenty 
factories would be set up next season in addition to tho thirty-five already working. 
The condition of the grower was worse off in tho northern districts of U. P. than 
in the southern districts. 

Mr. Das quoted the views of Sir George Eainy and Sir Malcom Hailey for action 
to protect the interests of the grower and observed that agriculturists did not get 
a fair share. 

Mr. Padampat (Sugar manufacturers’ interests. United Provinces) referred to 
the resolution of tho Indian Federation of Chambers. 

Mr. AamWi, Minister, Bombay, observed that next year they would have five 
fnctoricB in addition to tho one at present, but thought {that in the peculiar con- 
ditions ot his province, factories should have their own featatcB. No resolution was 
passed in accordance with the decision on the point raised by Mr. Narasingha Eaju. 


Second Day — Simla — the 11th. July 1933 

The main .question whether the relations between the grower of sugar cane and 
the maniifaclurer of sugar should be regulated by legislation or not, presented itself 
betoro tho Conference to-day, and divergent views were expressed by tho 
Minister from tho provinces and representatives from the Indian States. 

Mr. Srivastava (U. P. Minister) presented tho draft of tho Bill indicating tho 
oj.'^hich the problem could be tackled. His province was for tho zoning sys- 
tem, which would be advantageous alike to the cultivators and tho manufacturers. 

_ Mr. liajagopahhariar, Member for Industries, Mysore, observed that tho provi- 
^ Bionnl conclusions of his Government were that steps should be taken to regulate tho 
growth of industry on tho basis of a fair relationship between tho grower, who 
generally could not assert himself, and who might get his share, after harvesting, as 
manufaotorer who could decide to stock his produce and soil whenever and 
wncrever ne iikcU. The system of licensing factories together with zoning of areas 
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therefore necessary and practicable. The Mysore Go- 
Thp a draft Bill to invite pu&ic opinion. ^ 

Dr "Nrirnn^ Mysoro representative’s observations. 

views and the G. P. Minister’s 

views, and thought it better to Ipve matters as they were for some time. 

Mr growers, wanted the legislation suggested. 

Mr’ .^%J?Sal OlBciap agreed with Dr. Narang and opposed legislation, 

mpnf ■4““’“”* (Director of Industries, Bombay) observed that the Bombay Govern- 
u-r, Vn t considered the question of legislation and preferred some steps where- 
could be guaranteed on adequate cane-supply by being compelled 
to own estates for growing cane. j j k, 


Bihae Govebkment’s Bpokesman 

Mr. Prior, Kevenue Secretary, Bibar Government, voicing the views of his Go- 
vernment conBidGred that le^Blation for hsiog a mioimum price was not only un- 
necessary at the present time, but that it would be impracticable to enforce such a 
decision. It was impossible to regulate the price paid by the contractor to the cul- 
tniator. Further, fixing of price was difficult, for canes brought from distant places, 
after a day or two, would not fetch the same price as the canes cut near about the 
factory. There was also another difficulty as mills were not assured of a continu- 
ous supply. The only method whereby they could be assured of a regular supply 
was hy fair dealing by the mills with the ryot and thus securing his confidence. 
Zoning would not be usi^l. If a monopoly over a certain area was created for a 
certain factory, the ryot in that area would be allowed to be established there in 
order to ensure fair Mmpetition. He was satisfied that a fair price was obtained by 
the cane-grower in Bihar and there was no doubt that the same conditions might 
continue. 

Col,^ Less, representing the cane-growers’ interests of Bihar, generally agreed with 
Mr. Prior, and said that the zoning system was neither practicable nor necessary. 
However, he advocated the licensing of sugar factories, 

Mr. Lowine (U, P. sugar manufacturer) said that as regards Bihar be could not 
agree with Mr. Prior. From his experience, be thought that the cane-grower would 
find zoning of much benefit, as it would stimulate extensive and improved growing 
of cane in the neighbourhood of factories. 


Madbas Mikisteb’s Suggestion 

■ Detcan Bahadur Kuviaraswami Reddi (Madras Minister) said that the main pur- 
pose of the Conference was to find out ways and means to combat tho_ evil of over- 
production, as also to remove the internal and inter provincial jealousies. The best 
remedy, therefore, was to find a responsible outlet for indigenous production. Accor- 
ding to the Ottawa Agreement, India was entitled ts the same preference of four 
shilTings per hundred weight as other Dominions. Ho would suggest an amendment 
of the Act of 1923 so ns to divert the extra margin of profits obtained by the manu- 
facturer to be given as bounties to exporters. Legislation with regard to this ma- 
nufacturer to be given as bountiess to exporters. Legislation with regard to this 
matter could not possibly be undertahen by the Local Governments themselves. If 
legislation of this type was passed by the Central Government he was sure their 
objective of convening the conference would have been achieved. . 

Mr, Khaitan spoke against licensing contractors for the present and also against 
licensing factories or the zoning of the areas. At the same time, he pleaded for con- 
sideration of the question of molasses. He opined that the best way to ensure good 
relations between the manufacturer and the cane grower was to allow the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies. ... * • ht 

Sir Fazl-i-Eussain suggested the appointment of a committee to examine hit. 
Srivastava's proposal, and submit a report. That report would .not be _ binding 
on the conference, wnioh could however profit by any views for or against the 

Conference agreed to the suggestion, but Dr. Narang protested against the 
manner in which the members were chosen. 

Pkovisioxs of Mysoee Bile 

Mr. S. P. Eq/ayqpalacftan, Member of the Mysore Executive Coundl in charge 
of Industries and Commerce, circulated to tho Conference a draft Bill, entitled 
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the Sugar Factories Kegulation, to provide for the fostering and development of the 
sugar industry in Mysore. . .. , 

The Bill inter alia states that the Government shall grant licences for . 

facture of sugar to persons on such conditions and for such periods as ir m y 
deem St. The Goveruraent may prescribe, among other things, the place wne e 
factory is to be located, the area within which the operations of the factory sno 
extend and the price at which the factory shall purchase sugarcane, -fuey reservu 
the power to frame rules for fixing the price or prices at which sugarcane is to ne 

purchased by the factory. , . . i-.. tKta 

Those carrying on the business of manufacturing sugar in conhavention of 
regulation are punishable with a fine which may extend to _ Es. IfiW. A tine or tts- 
200 would be Imposed if a person refused to furnish _ any information wnen^ astea 
by the Government or fraudulently used any license issued under the Eegulation. a 
similar punishment is proposed for any association or firm, every partner, memoer, 
manager or secretary and other officer thereof, knowingly a parly to the default. 

The Government may also take possession of any factory wherein the manutac- 
ture of sugar has been carried on without a license and confiscate the machinery 
used for that purpose. , 

The Regulation shall come into force in such areas and from sueh a date as 
notified by the QaECtte. . , . . ' 

The Government, by notification, can suspend or revoke a license. Their decision 
is to be final, whether or not a licence may be granted. 

The Government for the purpose of the Regulation may declare what . arti- 
cles or substances containing any saccharine matter shall be deemed to be sugar. 


D. P. Minister’s Draft Bmo 

No factory, under the D. P. Draft Bill, shall buy sugarcane -grown outsidb 
the area of operations assigned to it without the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Bill further provides that no factory shall buy sugarcane from any person 
other than (a) landholder or a tenant upon whose land sugaroano was grown, or 
(b) a contractor licensed under the provision of Section G of the Act. , , . 

The Local Government may, from time to time, by a notification published in 
the official Gazette, fix the minimum price at which factories or contractors or any 
particular factory or factories or any particular contractor or contractors shall buy 
sugar-cane or any particular class or claeses of sugarcane. 

The Local Government may, by a notification in the local official Gazette, appoint 
such persons as it thinks fit to be inspectors of factories, within such local limits 
as it may assign to them respectively. 

The Act stales that the District Magistrate shall be an inspector under this Act. 

In bis memorandum on behalf of the U. P. Government, Mr. Srivastava main- 
tains that the object of the Act is to secure all-rouud development and to get the 
full benefit of the tariff. 

The rough draft of the Bill submitted by the Hon. Mr. Srivastava at the 
Conference, _ provides that in future no factory ho established and no operations be 
carried on in any factory, present or futurej except under a licence from the Local 
Government who would be assisted at the time of tho issue of licenses by n com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives of cane-growers, two of factory-owners and 
one nominee of the Local Government, 

The Local Government from time to time, may notify tho minimum price at 
which factories or contractors shall buy cane. 

In support of this draft Bill, _Mr. Srivastava presented a memorandum pointing 
out the need for action as a policy of drift would be no longer fair to the growers 
or factories, and might lead to an agrarian revolt. Zoning combined with tho fixa- 
'■‘0^ .of price/ would eliminate old economic ideas of endless competition and war 
and introduce an element of peace and stability in tho industrial organisation, A 
further development would be that tho contractor would be replaced by co-operative 
societies in the zone areas and therefore incorrect payments or wrong weigbments 
would also disappear. . 


The debate in 
a majority of the 


Third Day — Simla — 12th July 1933. 

the Conference to-day centred on tho question of zoning, which 
committee had observed was unnecessary. 
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^5' supporting this view, said that, if introduced, the zoning system 

would almost ruin the agriculturists. Competition between the factories was the onh 
dehnite safeguard which the agriculturist possessed for a fare rate for his cane. 

Mr. Khaiian suggested that ,an ad hoc representative committee be appointed 
with a view to suggesting, with the help of Sugar Technologist, measures to stabi- 
lise the industry and ensure a fair price for the cultivator. 

ti. Fazl-i-ffussain reminded the Conference that already committees existed in 
the Provinces and that the Imperial Council with the help of the Governing Body 
was rendering assistance in the matter. ^ 

Mr, Khaitan handed over a resolution, signed by several members, which wgnted 
that steps should be taken for the disposal of molasses in sugar factories by manu- 
facturing there-from power alcohol, and mixing it with petrol in some definite 
proportion. This led to a discussion on molasses. 

Mr. Karnbli suggested that a cess of four annas per cwt. ]of sugar should bo 
utilised for research, propaganda, etc. 

Mr, Loionie observed that the cost of extraction of alcohol at the place of manu- 
facture would bo about sir annas per gallon. 

Mr. Wright (Madras) supported the idea of alcohol extraction, and thought that 
petrol interests would not suffer thereby. 

Mr, Khaitan further supporting the idea suggested central legislation providing 
for a definite proportion of power alcohol extracted from molasses to bo mixed in 
the petrol used in India and thereby helping in checking in the import of Soviet 
petrol. 

This concluded the Conference, items three and four having been disposed of by 
general observations on the Committee’s report. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain thanked the 
members of the Conference and observed that his colleagues in the Government 
of India and he had greatly profited by their views. Mr. P. T. Rajan and Mr, S. P. 
Rajagbpalachari thanked Sir Fazl-i-Hnssain for convening the conference. Although 
no definite conclusions had been reached they stated that they had understood 
the viewpoint of all interests on the problem. 

The general impression left was that the Conference had not approved of central 
legislation and it was a matter for doubt how the United Provinces would in face 
ot the views expressed by Bihar and other provinces venture on legislation or take 
other steps to fix prices for cane. 

Mr. Satyamurti on Conference Fiasco 

“It seems to be the fashion for conferences to meet and dissolve after disenssion 
and without coming to any conclusions. The latest example of this is the Sugar 
Conference at Simla. Several proposals were made but none of them were accepted. 
Then why was this Conference summoned at all ? Who is to foot the bill oJ_ tra- 
velling allowance and other expenses of the delegates to this Conference from distant 
parts of India. The questions before the conference were of course difficult of solu- 
tion, Otherwise, there was no need for lany Conference at all. Incidentally, the 
discussions in this conference show the immense possibilities for provincial jealousy 
standing in the way of intelligent and planned development of the agricultural and 
industrial possibilities of India. The suggestion for zoning will no doubt affect 
certain provinces adversely but in the absence of some such arrangement one can 
see great avoidable loss to the industry and agriculture involved in sugar making. 

“But another question which should have been solved at this conference and would 
have been, were India governing herself, was the question of the utilisation of mola- 
sses for purposes of manufacturing alcohol to be used along with petrol, ibis is a 
sensible proposition which will make the industry more self-reliant and will reduce 
the consumption of imported petrol, all rounf But for some curious reason or 
other the President did not allow this matter to come to a head. Obviously, ^^e 
matter cannot be allowed to rest there. The future of the sugar industry in this 
country is largely bound up with the satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
proper and economic utilisation of the waste products of the manufacture. The 
Kioner this problem is tackled the better”. 



THE INHDSTRlES CONFERENCE 


Opening Day — Simla — 13th* July 1983 

The Indostries Conierenco commenced its session at Simla on the tSth. July ■ 
1933. Sir Frank Noyce, Member for Industries and Labour, who presided over tno 
Conference, said : 

“Before proceeding to details, I should just like to echo His Excellency’s wel- 
come, and say I count it a great privilege to meet you and have _ the opportunity 
of a discussion with you. Too much of the average official s life is spent in corres- 
pondence ; and speaking as one who spent more lime than most men m the attempt 
to get information and guidance from personal contacts, 1 know these usually 
result in prompter and fuller understanding than is possible on paper. 

“I wish first to put before yon proposals for our procedure. There are ‘ thirmen 
items of varying importance. 1 feel it would be more expeditious if wo could . dia- 
cuss the majority of these in two separate panels. Most provinces and States bare 
two representatives and it would bo open to them to send one to each panel. 

“The scheme I wish to pul before you is described in the papers placed beforo 
you this forenoon. We should devote to-day to a single subject, namely, item 1. 
The full Conference would also meet to-morrow morning, to discuss items ' 2 and 3 
and on Saturday morning to discuss' items 8 and 9. . 

The panels would meet this afternoon. The first panel would bo entrusted with 
items, 4, 6, 10 and 11 ; and the second panel with items five, six, twelve and thir- 
teen. This would mean that neither the full conference nor any of the panels 
would be obliged to discuss more than two items at a sitting and I hope you will 
agree that to insist on more would bo unreasonable. If the panels and the con- 
ference get on more rapidly than we expect, the conclusions of the panels l could 
be reviewed on Friday or Saturday forenoon, but otherwise I propose that wo 
should reserve Saturday afternoon for a brief review of the work of the panels, 

“Before taking the first item, I would like to express one hope that if it is 
proposed to spenu money, those putting forward such proposals will indicate nt the 
start what they propose to spend themselves. I propose in every case to treat • all 
memoranda as read. You will, 1 think, agree that collectively they have given us 
most of the salient facts. 

“I should add that no press representatives are present, and although wo ore 
retaining a brief record of the proceedings, we do not publish any detailed discu- 
Bsiou and shall certainly not publish any individual views without the express 
sanction of those expressing them. I hope, therefore, you will feel no restraint in 
this matter. We have prepared no resolutions whatever and I do not propose that 
we should cot adopt any, hut I shall try, at the end of each item, to earn up the 
sense of the conference and set down the tgencral conclusions, if any aro reached, 
for your approval." 


Question op Financial Aid 

. The Conference devoted the forenoon to a discussion of the question of financial 
aid to indastries. Partionlars wero given by nearly all the provinces and States 
represented, of the grants and loans given to industrialists la recent years and of 
the extent to which Iheso loans had proved successful. 

The question of the policy which should bo pursued in the future was also dis- 

^hfehkimanship M hlTBrivastavl''''® to meet under 


Meeting of Panels 

met in two separate panels. The first panel 
tindct tho^ cbQ,iriti&Q8bip of Sir Friin^k Noyco discussed co-ordlnatiDn And 
bming on industries and the results achieved by th^grant 

•bl ufvcn ln scholarshTps sfould 

■ Bah^ndfir Sitting Under the chairmanship of Khan 

the quc8tiQ??o^f preparation of Industrial direriorica and 

clnsions journal. It is intended that the con- 

cmamns reached by the panels should subsequently be reviewed by the full confer- 
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Second day — Simla — 14th July 1933. 

The Conference epent the forenoon on disenssion of the development 
industries. Possible methods of assisting the hnndloom indnsUy 1? ° ^ 

it were first discussed. Thereafter, there was a discussion on the marketing oi p - 
ducts of various village industries. 

In the afternoon, the conference met in two Bei)ar|ite panels. . The f ft 
discussed the possibilities of providing cheap electrical POf ^ '"fr ® „ gtjg 

question of competition between Government factories and jails on 
private enterprise on the other. The second panel_ j 

could be given to Indian Industries by Trade Comraissioners abroacl. 

Third Day— Simla— the 15th. July 1933 

The Conference sat both in the forenoon and in the afternoon and concluded 
its deliberations at 4-30 in the evening. . - t i,.cirTni 

In the forenoon, the first Bubject discussed was encouragement of Industrial 

exhibitions and fairs.. Thereafter, a discussion took place on middle-class uncrap j 

Several of the Ministers present responsible both education 
were able to contribute to the discussion from the point or view 

The afternoon was occupied almost which°'could nct°as'an in- 

of industrial research. The peed 1°*^ • «„ jesMot of industries generally 

si" ' 

keeping in touch with the developments in other province . _ . 

It was agreed that the Conference P^^cd of great vajuc^in^cnabl 
ponsible for policy and ^that the conference 

revived after a bpsc "of^rv^ be held periodically in the 

future. 
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i t. Kalioaal Trades Union Federation 


The All India National Trades Union Federation opened Bcssion in tho 

Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, on tho 24th. December 1933, ilXr. Mnmi 
Kanti Boss presiding. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Chairman of tho Bcccption Committee, in his welcome 
aJdresa, stressed that their aims rvero to ameliorate tlm hard lot of 
and achieve the eventual eatabliahmeiit of a Socialist State m India. Proceeding, ho 
pointed out one of the duties of tho Federation would be to have a campaign or 
enlightenment among the workers, so as to warn them against the f* 

section of the Communists were laying for them in the name of Trade Uoionism. 
Concluding, ho urged that immediate steps should bo taken by the i*eUeration to 
get the necessary amendments to tho Wnito Paper proposals moved by IjaDOur 
members of Parliament when the report of the Joint Select Committee camo up ue- 
fore the House in the form of a Bill. 

Presidential Address 


Jlfr. Urinal Kanti Bose, in the course of his presidential address, said : 

In this country the struggle between Labour and Capital is complicated by the 
presence of another factor, an alien rule. The fight for political freedom has hither- 
to been largely conducted by tho upper and tho lower middle classes — the bourgeo- 
sio 'as they arc called. The questiSn has been definitely mooted that since tho in- 
terests of the workers are not identical and are very often in conflict with those of 
the middle classes, we have to fight with them as with tho alien bureaucracy and the 
capitalists. The vision of a class-war is in tho offing and has alarmed many of 
those who have been conducting tho battle for political freedom. My friends, I feel 
that wo have been making a tactical blunder. We as a people suffer from one in- 
firmity that has cost us dear in the past and will cost us more in the future, if our 
leadership is not Inspired by wisdom, but dominated by abstract theories. Wo talk 
much and do little. And we all know that wo do not mean to do all that we say. 
We wish we had done more and talked less. I am glad to noto/ that in a reocat 
speech Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehrn has exprcBsed views that may go some way to- 
wards allaying nnsioty and alarm created by his earlier utterances. He has said : 
“Obviously the establishment of Socialism, or any form of social or political organi- 
sation, can only be realised through securing control of the State. Therefore, tho im- 
mediate progtaiutne must be tho one of gaining this control of tho State apparatus 
by the masses, and not by any small group. Only when power has boon gained, tho 
economic or other programme can bo given effect to. Till then an ideology can bo 
developed.” I do believe however that not only an ideology but something more 
tangible can bo developed by the independent action of tho workers if they are 
wisely led. 

This brings mo to the consideration of our attitude towards tho Indian National 
Cqngrcss and other political organisations. Shall we co-operate or non-oo-operato 
With them ? ^^“5^ with them for their being as wo imagine bourgeosio 

organisations ? My friends, I am decidedly of opinion that wo should not bo 
guided by any abstract theory in this or in any other matter. We shall co-operato, 
iion-cO;Opcratc, or fight with them, if and when necessary, for the furtherance of 
our object. The first thing necessary without which our co-operation, non-co- 
operation or open war will mean nothing, is that wo, tho workers, must organise 
ourselves. Wc need not organise ourselves on the basis of a class-war, much loss 
on tbc basis of a co-operation with tho Capitalist class. We have to organiso 
• ’ ourselves on tho basis of what wc stand for~tho eslablishraeiit of a Socialist State. 

1 ,'® 1 ,''° .royal road to that_ end ; wo have to carry on a long and arduous 
, ri j.gle changing our tactics from time to time, and onr programme also according 
to the exigency of the situation. 


The Wnrri-EY CojisrissiON 

of ^our'^'^frlnmk JovcHcd against the Whitley Commission and again at those 
ends in particular who had as members of the comraisainn co-operated 
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•it. • . ^ 

Sself’l\elieTOfc?nif,. Commission. For 

cSisLn fhn ^ Government gives effect to the recommendations of the 

n^^nt of L SodaHri q^nfo “ struggle for the establish- 

• ? oocmijsfc btate than they are novr. Hero is a narador Hnx? cnuUl n 

CommiBsion presided over by an Englishman and of the twel^ members of which 

^ ^ 1 contend to give strength to the elbow of the workers to 

Of fho'^iimhers ^hat very system for which at least half 

touch the rcnnri ^ ®°®“'®sion presumably stood. Those who would not 

laws nf nafnro TS ^ the Commission with ,n pair of tongs, forget the inexorable 
would ho Bocialism, oven in the advanced countries of Europe, 

wUHno- ° of fhc benevolent actions and measures, some 

5 ^ r “".oy onwilhng, of capitalism. The report produced by the Commission, 

° conscious gift of the tree. The time forces 

“^0 *0° sf^ong even for capitalism and the con- 
®ciouo_ cuort of man has assisted their operation. 

place to give a review of what the Commission has 
icponeo. It IS enough to say that of the legislation suggested by the Commission 
nearing on such subjects as the health welfare and housing of the industrial work- 
er, workmen s compensation, industrial disputes, recruitment of labour for the plan- 
tations of Assam and elsewhere and indebtedness of the worker, the Government 
bas thought fit to circulate for opinion only two bills, mainly, the Trade Disputes 
fWI and the Payment of Wages Bill, the latter of which was introduced by a non- 
oflicial member of the Assembly as late as 1925. And even ns regards the former 
the Government of India has asked tbo Local Governments to communicate their 
views regarding the desirability of converting the Trado Disputes Act info a per- 
manent measure and the amendments that should be 'made to the Act. The Go- 
vernment of India has not yet been able to frame a Trade Disputes Bill despite 
the suggestions offered by the Whitley Commission. As Go the numerous subjects 
on which the Commission has asked the Government to take executive action or 
introduce Bills the Government has invited the views of the unions, so far ns 1 am 
aware, on four subjects only, namely, periods of wage payment ; arrest aud im- 
prisonments for debts ; exemption of salaries and wages for attachment ; and 
besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose of collecting debts. Two 
years have passed since the Commission reported and Government has not been 
able to touch even the fringe of the task which was laid upon^it by the Commission. 
In the meanwhile things arc getting from bad to worse. 

The White Papeb 

This bring mo to the consideration of the White Paper from the point _ of view 
of tho workerfi. You have jread the MemoraDdum subniittcd to the Joint Select 
Committee by our Federation. I do not propose to tread on grounds already trodden 
many times. Tho White Paper, as I have said elsewhere, is part of a bigger plan 
or policy to perpetuate British Imperialism in general and Indo-British Capitalism 
in particular. ITie whole scheme is devised to produce a double roller, that or capi- 
talism and comraunalism to crush Socialism ana Nationalism. The workers party, 
if any such can bo formed in the legislature, has very little chance of carrj’ing 
through the measure suggested in the Ireport of the Whitley Commission, not to 
speak of more radical measures. "What the effect of tho virtual closing of the chan- 
nels of constitutional action will ultimately be, I do not feel competent to prcUict. 

We have to remember that we cannot ask for gifts from Impenausm or Capi- 
talism. For myself, as I have said a moment before, I do not consider Iflat ‘ho 
so-called concessions of capif.alism or Imperialism are concesBions at all. TOo limc- 
forccs and our own efforts have yielded and will yield power and j'berly ‘o 
No people get more than they deserve. If the White Paper has ‘yielded _ us work- 
ers BO nttle.-it is much less what has been allowed to the bourgeosii^wc need 
not nreted to be surprised. This should make us. search our hearts. Leaders of 
the working class movement have been few and the right typo of workers fotvon 
What Lorifico we of tho Labour Movement have made, comp.ared to that of the 
followers of the Indian National Congress ? I know the iJifficuitics m the o^ani- 
eniinn nf T fihnnr Tho lack of education and the dire poverty of the wooers are 
enough difficulties apart from the hostility of the employers and tho want of lenders 
and lorkers The Tollowers of the Indian National Congress are the wc-althy 
men. Th^ can far more easily raiso lacs of rupees for organisation and propa- 
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Randa, than we can of a few hundreds. Making allowance for all Ibis wo have 
to confess that wo should have been able to do more. I have given most anxiOTS 
thought for days and nights and for years on the matter. I ana tnat wo 

got to make a wider appeal for Union workers and make our platform wider titan 
have what it is. I shall speak more of it anon. , , , . . . fWmr 

Even the Whitley Commission has taken the labour unions to task for tncir 
lack of self-reliance, They say „„„„ 

"There is already a lack of self-reliance and a tendency to wait too mucu upon 
the employers’ allilude. No amount of encouragement from employers or of nssm- 
tanco from the State, can infuse life in the unions which have nothing vital in 
themselves ; true vigour can only come from within. In those cimntries where tno 
movement is strong, it owes that strength mainly to its own efmrts and perhaps 
more to the opposition it has confronted than to the support it has received from 
employers.” 

Had the Whitley Commission been a body of Socialists, they could not speak 
with greater frankness and truth. It gives me great pain to say it, but you all 
know that this is the bare truth, that out Unions have practically dpgenmatcd into 
petition-making bodies, and the activities of most of our so-called living Unions are 
confined to writing petitions for individual memhets dealing with their apecim and 
individual grievances. Not a few of the workers have come to regard their Unions 
as nothing more than commission agents, ‘Have my wages increased and I shaU 
pay you something in the way of subscription.’ If you cannot get this or Jhat 
concession from the employer, I shall not pay the snbsoription,’ ‘Since you’ have 
failed to secure this or that possible or impossible favour from the employer, hero 
I walk out.’ I would rather that such members had never walked in. liut what 
does this show ? It shows that wc have been unable to infuse the real Trade 
Union spirit into our men. 1 do not ascribe this to the cussedness or any 
inherent defect in their character. Their ignorance is the measure of our failure to 
do our duty by thorn. This again is duo to the lack of leaders and a sufficient 
number of Trade Union workers or ns I should like to say workers imbued with 
the genuine spirit of Socialism. 

From what I have said you must have gathered that I am not for co-operation, 
non-co-operation or class war in the abstract. The working class movement in this 
country has yet to make much headway. It has to be largely self-reliant as 1 have 
said, but it cannot refrain from making the utmost use of such inBlilutions ns the 
legislature, the municipality and other local bodies in our own country and the 
luternationnl Labour Conferences and similar other _ bodies. Onr representatives 
in the legislatures fexisting or to be created by the White Paper) may not bo able 
to do much, but they may use their platform ,to advertise our demands and express 
our feelings and sentiments. If wo are to occupy a definite place in the scheme of 
things and consolidate our power and influence, we must not only enter the legi- 
Blniures, in as large a number as possible, but tako the municipalities and other 
local bodies not excluding such bodies as public libraries, social service institutions, 
etc. Only that wc do it as a parly or a group; and wo must scud the right typo 
of men who will never forget that they are socialists first and foremost and have 
definite ideals in view. These remarks apply to our representation in the Genova 
mterimlional Conference and similar other bodies. 

brings me to the conBiderntion of the problem which 1 have just mooted. 
Where to get the Union workers of the right type ? In my opinion, the workers 
mtiBc be fonnd from the vast body of Uhc educated unemployed. My communist 
comrades may sneer at mo and ridicule the idea of getting the assistance of the 
bourgcoBic to fight for the proletariat. My daily duly brings mo in touch with 
tne type of the unemployed of whom I am speaking. Their poverty and misery 
have brought them down to the level of the proleteriat. Within my limited expo- 
rienco, I have comp across the finest roalcrials among them auito fit to bo soldiers 
and m time to bo leaders of the proletarian movement. What many of them lack 
IS not ilie temperamental equipment but the power of initiative. ■ The field for 
IB immense. It can support a considerable number of the un- 
rcsourccfulncBB to organise unions and 
“ ‘ If honesty to render account of the funds collected by them, 

id trnin f '^0 present lenders of the working class movement to find out 
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Tiie^ workers are to bo trained, 

lo/j/r ill bas offered valuable Biifrgcslions and you, who have been 

inc^lhe har more. To the young men who are crowd- 

liv^Iihnnrf* T of offices Of employers in vain search for 

vnii hnnn^iJ opp^l frouj this plotform— “licre is a vast field that offers 

wnrH- fn emolument. If you have the grit, the enterprise and the spirit of 

baffle you^°'^’ many of you as yon can. Here is no crowd to disappoint or 


COililUNAL LabODE OrGAMSATION 

The Labour movement had long been free from the virus of communalism. But 
we conia not possibly' expect immunity for all time in view of its pervading in- 
nuenco in the political field. Wo of the working class movement must do our 
mmost to shake the movement of this poison and to prevent its further inroad. 
Inore are many ways of doing it, but one I wish to suggest to you. No person 
connected with the Labour rnovement should be a member of or countenance in any 
way the commun.al organisations, Hindu, Mahomedan or any other. The canker of 
communalism is a by-product of the scramble of the educated few for loaves and 
fishes. As the masses stand to gain or lose nothing by the just or unjust distribu- 
of patronage, but are vitally concerned with questions that affect all, I do not 
‘hink that communalism can have a long lease of life. Yet, we are to be watchful. 

My friends^ and fellow-workers, I am afraid I have taxed your patience to the 
Uttermost by inflicting a long speech on you. I am thankful for your patience and 
forbearance. The occasion is unique for me. I am not likely again to have the 
opportunity of speaking out my mind from the eminence, however undeserved it 
may be, to which you have raised me. I have always been content to be in the 
rank and file. I would most gladly go back to the crowd among whom it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to work for years. I have experienced in ray own life tho 
sorrows of the working man and of the unemployed. A poet of roy province has 
said 

“He only knows the torment of snakc-blto who has been bitten by a snake.*' 

My study and my thought to which point has been given again and again by my 
personal sufferings and experiences as a worker have made me a convinced Socialist 
and my knowledge of tbe affairs of the world has taught me that mere cnlhnsi.asm 
for an ideal, tho value of which cannot be denied cannot take us far, if at tho_ same 
time wc fail to make use of tho opportunities, however small that may come in our 
way. The ideal and tho practical must be harmoniously blended if we are to get 
tho maximum result. 


Resolutions Passed 

The first resolution passed expressed gratification at the re-cstablishraont of unity 
in the Trade Union movement in Indi.a. 

Tho second resolntion expressed the Federation’s readiness to co-operate with tho 
Labour movement in other countries in resisting the threatened world war. 

Tho third resolution expressed the grave concern of the Federation at tho politi- 
cal developments in certain countries since Great War, which led to (he overthrow 
of democracies, and the installation of dictatorships. It also affirmed the Federation’s 
f.aith in unadulterated democracy under which only the working^ classes could secure 
political power with a view to improving their economic condition. Tho same res- 
olution condemned the Nazi regime in Gerinnny,_ and also protested against the 
continuance of Ordinance Acts in India, demanding their immediate repeal. 

The fourth resolution appealed to the Government of India to release all the 
Meerut prisoners in view of their already having undergone imprisonment for four 
years. The same resolution also urged the Government of India to pay compensa- 
tion to such nccuscd in the Meerut Conspiracy case ns had been acquitted. 

The fifth resolution urged the eslablisbment of an All-India Textile Workers 
.Federation, in view of the extraordinary situation that has arisen. 

Another resolution expressed tho Federation’s opposition to any kind of ration- 
alisation, nnd also condemned the employer's policy of wage reductions and retren- 

of tbe resolntions urged tho Government of India to take prompt step to 
give effect to such recommendations of the Whitley Commission as had not hitherto 
been given effect to before the new Constitution came into force. 
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Thc Ifist resolution expressed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals, and 
instructed the Workiiis Committee of the Federation to frame amendments to tno 
White Paper proposals ns soon ns the Joint Parliamentary Committee report ana 
the Government of India Bill are published. It also urp;cd lha_ Working Oomrnitteo 
to consider the desirability and possibility of sending a deputation of tho Federa- 
tion to England in order to secure the support of the Labour Party to such amend- 
ments. 


The k I Trade Uaion Congress 


The 30ih session of tho All-India Trade Union Congress was held at Cawnpore 
the 23rd. December 1933. Prominent among those present from different parts ot tno 
country were 10 delegates from Bengal including Dr. Cbaru Banerjce, Mn Janar 
Ganguli, Mr. Pvamnehandra Arvaslhi, Mr. Sudhin Paramanik, M.r. S.B. Sm, Smvnatn 
Banerjce, Mr. Kiranchandra Das and Mrs. Nalini Prabba Gboso and Dr, Yisnwa- 
nath Mukherjee from Gorakhpur, Messrs Jhabwnlo, Nimbkar and Miss Manibcn 
Kara from Bombay, Dr. Ashat from Aligarh. Mr. Lakshminarain from ^nnsi. 
Mr. Mohan lal Gautam and Mr. Jiten Mukherjee from Allahabad and Mr. ■ Euikar 
from Nagpur, besides Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. The executive^ committee 
began at 2 in the afternoon -with Mr. Khandclkar in the chair. A sub- 
committee ■was formed to grant affiliations to new unions as well ns to consider tho 
voting capacities of different unions. The proceedings were adjourned for an hour 
during which time seven new unions out of the 13 applicants were doolnrcd ns 
affiliated. A resolution was then discussed about a general cotton textile strike all 
over the country. The open session was then held in tho Trade Union _ Congress 

K andal. Pandit Buryn Prasad Awaslhi, chairman of the reception committee, reap 
is address welcoming the delegates and then Mr. G. L. Kandalknr read his presi- 
dential speech. In the end Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a very inlcrestiug 
speech. 

Hr. O, L. Kandalhar in tho course of his prcsidenlinl address observed ; — 

Wc arc meeting at tho most critical period iu the history of tho Trade Union 
Movement of this country. Tho deep contradictions in tho system of production 
under which wc live and work arc manifesting thc-mselves in tho form of an econo- 
mic crisis, the like of which humanity has not seen up to now. The economic 
structure of society is shaken to its very foundation and is writhing in convulsions, 
Tho forces of production have outgrown the limits of social organisation, and are 
stiuggling to break through their bounds in a new economic order. This struggle 
is reflected in the increasing discontent and growing consciousness of tho toiling 
mnsBcs, The ruling class is maintaining itself in power with a ruthless ferocity and 
d^eiiding the economic order by dubious attacks on the standard of tho living of 
the masses. 


Nearly 100,000 mill-owners arc stalking the streets iu the textile centres of 
India, over 40,000 jute _ workers are languisning in hunger and arc literally faced 
wilh starvation. There is no hope on (he horizon of any improvement in the crisis 
and the industrial position of the country. Tho census figures of tho last ten 
years show- an increase in the strength of the workers, but ten years have not 
fluvnneed Ibeir Blandard of living: Their wages in many induslricB have reached 
of Hvfng"^”'^ They have no prospects in the future of raising their standard 

While the living standard has steadily deteriorated all along during tho last 
urce years, what is the Bahjectivc growth of the working class movement ? The 
increasing discontent IB finding an outlet in numerous strikes. Tho railway work'- 
ll Workshop put up a vigorous fight to resist retrenchment. The 

•iron.„ of Bomliay were engaged in more than two dozen strikes to resist 

I durjiig the year. The textile centres of Dhulia, 

All Bholapur and Ahmcdabad have fought valiantly in dcfcnco of their rights. 
clnK 5 -ri" JP'^'oation of the discontent with which the wording 

“od the growing consciouBness is finding 
cxprcEsion m spontaneous strikes which fuzzlc out after long-sustained effort, The 
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ffliJures is the lack of organisational strength and concerted 

. „ of adequate leadership to co-ordinate and direct its activity on the 

working class movement has foundered in the 
ifscd “otion under centra- 

of the M atnigale to a higher phase. At the end 

nnrt wnnM 1,“ ^ “ P“'°“ Movement would have grown out of its childhood 

hand, the working class has lost 
time for action passed when the seething discontent failed to 
• O^P^ossion in the form of a general strike. The failure of the work- 
ui? j occasion to take tho opportunity which the crisis presented 

Tho working class movement cannot remain at a 
Bianastui. must move on in spite of the crisis. If it does not progress it is 
bound to break down and slip backwards, as it has done during the last years. 

f ° • 1 ® efforts to grow out of the confusion and bewilder- 

ment. It m making efforts to reorganise itself on the basis of revolutionary class 
struggle. It formulated its fundamental principles and paramount tasks when it 
adopted the platfrom of unity of tho _ Girni Kamgar Union. On the basis of this 
platfrom it expects to re-vitalise and invigorate the struggle of the workers. 

In the Platform of UnUy, tho Trade Union Clongrcss has declared that a Trade 
Union 18 a class organisation. As the interests of tho workers are irreconciUblo 
with Mose of Capitalists, they_ have to be defended by all effective means. There- 
fore the Trade Union is essentially an organ of class struggle. 

The platform has drawn up the following immediate demands for mobilising the 
workers in strnggie : — 

(1) Eight hours working day, including an hour’s rest in all trades and 
industries ; 

(2) minimum wages guaranteeing all the workers an irrednciblo standard ; 

(3) weekly payment of wages : 

(4) Equal wages for labour, without social or sex discrimination ; 

(5) one month’s leave a year with full pay ; 

(6) unemployment, sickness, old age and maternity insurance at the expense of 
the employers : 

(7) Better housing and labour conditions for all the workers ; 

(8) establishment of independent workers committees in factories, sheds, mills, 
pitheads, harbours, dock-yards, plantations and all other places, where collective 
work is performed, to see that tho conditions of labour comply with the standard 
fixed ; 

(9) abolition of the employment of children under fourteen years of age ; 

(10) abolition of the employment of women and children underground in mines ; 

(11) abolition of the employment of women for one month preceding and a month 

after child-birth ; , j 

(12) abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through Trade 
Unions and abolition of the system of indentured labour as in the plantations ; 

(13) aboh'lion of tho fines imposed by the employers, bo they private individuals 

or the Government ; land „ , , , 

(14) abolition of tho system of Provident Fund controlled by the employers. 

The A. I. T. U. 0. has defined in unequivocal terms its attitude on the questions 
of foreign affiliation and the national struggle. Tho A. I. T. U.O. considers that 
no good can come to the Indian labour movement by foreign affiliation at present. 
It is therefore not worth while to split the movement on this remote question. 

On the national movement the platform declares : "That the Indian inovcmcnt 
shall support nod actively participate in the struggle for national freedom, from the 
uoint of view of the working class. They do not believe that any compromise bet- 
ween the foreign and Indian bourgcosie (Tesponaible Government or Dominion Stains) 
ran ever change the condition of the workers subatantmlly. The Basie political 
demand of tho Indian working class is tho termination of Imperialist domination, 
overthrow of capitalism and socialisation of the merits of production. , , „ 

There is still to-day a large mass of organised workers which h.-ts kept out of (ho 
A T T U O. I refer to tho Mazdoor Mnhajan of Ahmcdabad. All efforts of the 
A* T t" u" O. have failed to induce it to co-opernte with tho working class rh<wc- 
m'ent of India. The textile workers of Ahmcdabad cannot reramn isolated to-day 
from ^0 rest of their comrades. In tho face of tho capitalist offensive of wage cut, 
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2#gi£si^lSri 

S"?„ Ito b»l. ol ‘t»e p™;'p'“' JiSi„;“\,“ta.rm.d tiron»l» >b» P»"‘ “ 

mmrmrn 

^VconfQfiion created m the m?«in|8 /gry unfortunate that this is 

nMage of by the ^police to dwpetse them. “^g -Union movement on 

prcventilg the g™7„nltutal backwwS of lttt proletariat was Blarted by intelleo- 

Account of the agticuituralba^^^^ But the workers have to distm- 

tualB and to-day needs tteit help ana guma masquearnding as trade unionists. 

pniBh between f ^elf “lass is one of u6>ut the one who 

!rhe i«>t‘illcotual who foT hTs Tn purposc^is an enemy who has to bo 

comes to use our tnov^me Movement. , 

carcfuUy isolat^ ana ciiminovv.u movement is the rcprc- 

•^*'whe Govctixnent. Sipreiaion has played havoc in our movement during the 
BSion by -.tq cgnncr the workers have made attempts to unite and rrorganiso 

thOT^“"bl heavy hand of repression has swooped down on them and snat^ed away 

clastic sections of the I. P. C. the Governm^t has to-day armed 
-. Pf ^uh fresh nowSs to crush the Trade Union Movement, They have consoli- 
daSd the ordinances into legislative enactments and to-day they threaten to apply 

^^''Thc°wo?k?nSaM“mn8fnorwato up to this fact. Its very existence demands 
struggle. Its life is threatened by wage-cut and unemployment, its 
to oteSo^MC ciOBhcd, its leaders arrested and imprisoned Us meetings 
b^thc orders of Magistrates. The first step to resist oppressmn 
of^Uio working class is to make every worker conscious of the fact that there is a 
BVBtemThichls oppressing him and make him realise the need of “i 

l^boSsl condition for the development of resistance to repression is the political 

'^°''poUuSf conBciousnesB has to develop in the day-to-day strugglo of Unimi 
when tW come in conflict with the machinery 9 * ^hc State The Trade Union 
movement welcomes ail eflbrts for the political organisations of tho workers, i^cal 
of workers like the Working ctass Party of Bombay should .g^ow .out of 
the Btrngglo of tho workers in order to educate them and lead them in fbcir poll 
tical Bltugglo for elementary rights. Workers throughout tho country feel tho 
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Struggle for elementary political rights, the working class has its 
the historical mission is the overthrow of capitalism and 

miasinn Jnn ^ho means of production, distribution and excLnge. This 

5^= Buccessfully performed by the working class only if it develops 

will hot ^^S^fisational strength and utilises all progressive historical forces which 
^00 It with a supply of energy and mass support. Up to now. the Proletariat 
■fn.. participated as an independent factor in the national struggle. Its struggle 
^mands has been a ferment to the national movement, but to claim 
leadership of the struggle it will have to appear as a dominant factor in the 
national struggle under the leadership of its own party. 


Pt. Nehru’a Address 

xt. Jiawaharlal Nehru, speaking at the All-India Trade Union Congress, said 

that he was addressing the Congress after about four years. These four years had 
seen great changes in India both in the National and the Trade Union movement. 

of freedom had been carried on and was still being carried on. 
The Trade Union movement has been split up into various parts and he was not 
yet clear as to what each part stood for. During his period in prison he had been 
unable to follow , the various developments in the labour world. Ho had tried to 
find out some facts recently but was still not in a position to know the exact 
situation. While ho deplored 'the lack of unity he felt that to some extent it was 
inevitable as the struggle proceeded on. On one side there should be reformists 
and constitutionalists, and on the other 'revolutionary elements that wanted a radi* 
cal change in the social and political structure. Much the same thing was happen- 
ing in the National movement. 

The present position of Labour in India was deplorable. There was tremendous 
unemployment and the wages were cut down and the living standard was redneed. 
Labour only met these attacks by presenting a united front. World conditions 
were such that mere crumbs would fall from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table 
to the labour masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there was less and less 
to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for Jnbonr was to fight for n radical change 
which would give power. The labour method of fight was organisation and strike. 
Many petty strikes were taking place all over the country because of the attempts 
to lower wages. These individual strikes were bound to fail. If they _ wanted them 
to succeed there should be co-ordination and organisation resulting when time 
came in a general strike to prevent the progressive cutting down of the wages. As 
a matter of fact the labour problem and the national problem were both coming 
nearer to each other and had to face the ultimate issue — that is to say, the removal 
of British imperialism from India. No other solution would satisfy either or bring 
relief to the masses. He hoped, therefore, that there would i_bo an increasing 
amount of co-operation between the two great movements. The National (jmovement 
could not of course drop its national character and become a purely labour move- 
ment. Nor could the labour movement become just a part of the national move- 
ment because it represented technicaliy the cinss conscions workers who were the 
most revolutionary elements in (ho population. But there was no reason why the 
two could not co-operate wherever possible. . 

Some people said that after years of struggle our condition was worse than it 
was before. That was always so when a fight took place about ftipdnmenial 
matters. To-day imperialistii and capitalism all over the world were fighting in the 
last ditch a battle to preserve themselves and it was up to labour to organise and 
strengthen themselves and put their whole weight in the struggle. If they did so 
and at the same time co-operated with the National movement and influenced it. 
he had no doubt that victory would come to them and not only would thereby 
bring political freedom in India but social freedom also. 

Second Day — Cawnpore — 25th. December 1933 

The feelings of the audience in the second open session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress ran very high when some of the spc-ikers condemned Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. As the audience consisted of a very 
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of CongreBBrnen they protested againet it to the president. These 
protests went unheeded and the audience rose to amidst shouts of 

ilahatma Gandhi ki jai and Pandit Jatoaharlal AMru Icijau The president t^en 
agreed to allow Prof. Shibanlal. a leading CongresBmnn, to his say and 
stopped the Trade Union Congress speakers from indulging in abuse. So the lead- 
ing Congressmen on the dais Drought the feelings under control. 

The seBsiou opened at 6 p. m. when three important resolutions were pas^d. 
The first called upon the cotton textile workers throughout India to launch a 
general strike for the defence of their wages and other conditions of life with a 
view to resist the offensive launched by capitalists against them and called upon 
all existing unions to meet before the end of January at Bombay to determine 
measures of action. The presidents of the provincial committees were also asked 
to create new textile unions where they did not exist. , , . , , , . • . 

The second resolution condemned the White Paper and defined the basic prin- 
ciples of a free Indian State. The third called upon the workers and peasants of 
the country to carry on an intensive agitation all-over the country against all 
forms of imperio-capitalist exoloitation on the basis of the immediate demands 
which were defined at length. Eight other resolutions moved from the chair were 
also adopted. . 

The most important resolution after four hours’ discussion was that 

it was necessary in the political interests of the workers and peasants • 

of India to form a political party of the workers and peasants on the 

platform of the fundamental resolution of the Trade Union Congress in 

order to give them a correct lead in the political struggle of the country 
towards its goal of freedom. A sub-committee of Messrs, Sen, Jhabwala, Khedgikar, 
Euikar. Gbanckar, Praraanio, Eajani Mukerji, Harihar Nath Snastri and Dr. Muker- 
ji was appointed to draft the constitution of such a party to be submitted to the 
executive committee of the Congress at its next meeting. 

The Congress, also, resolved to start its weekly or fortnightly journal and a 
committee was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

Mr. Hari Haranalh Saairi was elected president of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress for 1934. 

Messrs. Abdul Majid, Viswanath Mukerji, Charu Banerji, S. H. Jhabwala, B, B, 
Sen, Euikar and Sabhapati were elected vice-president, Mr. Shivannth Banerji, 
general secretary, Messrs. Jaggam, Pushkarnath Bbatt, John Phatnfc, Sundarajam, 
Bccretaries, Messrs. Knrnic, Rajani Mukerji, Rajaram Shastri and Mitra, organizing 
secretaries, and Mr. Jahar Ganguli, treasurer, for the ensuing year of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. 

Even at the afternoon session of the executive which was held in the delegates’ 
camp to avoid a disturbance, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawnharlal Nehru and the 
National ^ngress were severely criticised. The National Congress was ' called 
a bourgeois institution and not national serving only the capitalists’ interests, spe- 
cially benefiting the millowners at the expense of the masses, creating a brown, 
bureaucracy in place of the white and struggling for greater freedom for the 
bourgeoise. 

Geseral Seouetaby's Statement 

Contradicting the Associated Press report regarding the incident which took 
^ace in the second day’s session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, Messrs. 
Karnic and Shivannth Banerji. outgoing and incoming general secretaries of the 
Congress, said in the course of a statement to the press that the report was most 
mischievous and misleading. They said what actually took place was that Mr. 
jnabwaU made certain remarks about Mahatma Gandhi in his speech which wero 
tafccn exception to by Congressmen present in the pandal as visitors. This led to 
n fan of argument between Congressmen and u few delegates. There were shouts of 
ya»rf/a ki ja% and Labour slogans. Quiet was restored in about 10 minutes and 
“ resumed the spwoh. Later a Congre.saman was allowed to speak 
of (he Tbo whole episode ended without any distnrbnnco 

and fi 9 i^°''fnthijand'^'^'^ba“°"^^° '^''°"*'^^ that pandemonium prevailed for two hours 
was absolutely baseless. 


lathis and bamboo sticks were freely used and’ many received injuries 




at °ff °“ 2nd. July 1933 

sereral ffen(/emen in khmir and full support were received from 

and Bombay ^ Fraternal delegates attended from Bengal, Punjab 

i!/oAaK!‘^welenmfn^^Mp parade ground, Maulana Basrat 

was to Hiinnnrf tha ^ emphasised his political standpoint in life which 

the noliVv^nf the tJieir demands. The Maulana criticised 

interestB of o mi }" frying to monopolize power and influence in the 

t” oapUalisis and landlords. The Maulana was equally 

'“t 9titicism of the communal organisations, especially their recent 
TTo «i!,« P^botaginp; labour movement by organising labour on communal lines. 

CO gratuJatea the enthusiasm and eincerify of those young workers who had 
Bilentiy worked towa^a the organisation of the U. P. Labour Conference and (he 

lormation of the U. P . Labour Party. He promised every help and support to the 
irovement. •f ^ t c 


c i/b^am?? 26 f<i Askraf was proposed to the chair by Sir. Eayn Saran Johri 
of Muttra and seconded by Mr. Mohindra Nath of Moradabad. 

W the course of his presidential address Dr. Mohammad Ashraf said : — 
Contemporaneously with the Congress movement the Labour movement in India 
has been developing at a tremnndous speed along with the iutensified drive against 
the working class. Since 1929 according to Government reports there has been 
upwards of 500 trade disputes in India. The workers reacted to the post-war crisis 
by a wave at spontaneous striKes all over India. Though the workers showed 
great solidarity, conscious leadership and proper organization were lacking. These 
alone can enable them to achieve their two-fold historic task— the task of national 
liberation and the task of their class emancipation. The need of the day, however, 
led to the formation of trade unions which became increasingly class-conscious and 
militant. The growing political orientation of the labour movement towards 
Socialism between 1921 and 1929 met with two major oflensives from_ the camp 
of reaction. The labour movement, however, has survived these oflensives and is 
daily gainittg in strength and solidarity. 

The need of the hour is to organize (1) the labour forces. (2) the agrarian forces 
and (3) the forces of the impoverished members of the middle class under one 
leadership with concrete formulation of the objective and the method. 


The White Paper 


A critical analysis of the White Paper and of the proceedings of the Joint 
Select Committee now in progress conclusively show the reactionary nature of the 
proposals for the future constitution of India. The real power at the centre is ml, 
while the provision for bicameral legislatures in some _ provinces is calculated to 
perpetuate the class dominatiou of (he landlords. The inclusion in the Federal 
ABsembly of a large number of nominees of the rulers of Indian States will perpetually 
ensure the servility of the Assembly to the demands of White hall and therefore to 
the British bourgeoisie. The numerous ‘safeguards' are designed 'to retain power 
in the hands of the British capitalists in alliance with the feudal elements in India. 
From the standpoint of the toiling masses of India the White Paper is worse than 
an evil. The Labour party cannot remain indifferent to the coming constitutional 
provisions. Under the new constitution, therefore, the party will have to vigilantly 
guard the interest of the workers and peasants. 

CoiDiUNAE Award 


The Communal Award of the British G 9 verDincnt the claims of the communal 
lenders and the Harijan movement have objectively the same effect of artificial y 
dividL<» the exploited masses among the warring factions. This represents the com- 
bined ^rive only from three different angles— against the class soliditary of c 
workers and peasants. 
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It is, therefore, the immediate task of the Labour party to fight vigorously this 
virus of communalism as the subtlest form of attack against the class interests of 
the workers and peasants. • . -i 

The basic policy of the Labour party must therefore be to infuse political cons- 
ciousness into the masses. 


Second Day’s Proceedings 

The delegates to the U. P. Labour Conference along with representatives from 
fraternal organisations in other provinces spent the whole morning in discu^ng 
the details of the proposed draft of constitution for the U. P. Labour Party. They 
agreed unanimously as to the objects and other details of the parly programme. 

In the afternoon, the executive committee of the conference (elected from amongst 
the delegates and composed of 20 members) met to discuss the plan of organisation. 
Dr. Mohammad Ashraf was elected as president of the executive committee. Messrs 
B. N. Sanyal and E. S. Tiwari ns vice-presidents, Mr. Mohindra Nath ns general 
secretary, Hafiz Mohammad Biddiq, a leading merchant of Cawnpore, ns treasurer. 
It was decided to establish the provincial office in Moradabad for the present. 

Open Session 

The second open session of the TJ. P. Labour Conference met at the parade 
grounds in the evening. The president announced the messages received, including a 
message from two peasants of Bijnor and one from a worker of Moradabad. Mr. 
N. Dutta Mazumdar, bar-at-Iaw, the representative of the Bengal Labour Party, 
then spoke emphasizing the legitimate methods. Mr. Mazumdar emphasized that 
the Labour Party wanted peace and insisted on the right of organizing the peasants 
and workers to prepare them to take full advantage of the next constitutional era., 
A manifesto outlining the basic policy of the Bengal Labour Party was presented 
by Mr. Mazumdar and circulated in the conference. 

ilaulana Hasrat Mohani explained the speech of Mr. Mazumder in Urdu and 
completely endorsed his views on behalf of the U. P. Labour Party. 

Resolutions 

The business proceedings of the Conference began with three resolutions moved 
from the chair and passed by the audience, the first appreciating the services of tho 
late Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi- of Cawnpore in tho cause of labour ; the 
second recording the sympathy of tho conference with the distressed peasantiy? and 
workers in flooded area and condemning the indifference of tho local Government 
towards permanent remedial measures. The last resolution demanded the release of 
all political prisoners irrespective of tho nature of their convictions, in view of the 
inauguration of the new constitution and tho quashing of Meerut sentences and 
protested against the deputation of political prisoners to Andamans. 

Some very important resolutions framed by the subjects committee of the 
Conference and explaining tho attitude of the Conference to'wards various contem- 
poraxy political questions were placed before tho open BCBsioD and pasBcd by tho 
assembly unanimously. 



of ‘® «® « in the report 

™ ^ CommiBsioner (Dr. J. H. Hutton) publiPhed in September 1933. 

are given below, consists of five parts ; (1) Dr. 
^ (together with that of the actuary, Mr. L. S. Vaidynalhan) ; (2) tho 
the sne^nl nnW^fi > <3) a collection of papers of ethnological interest : (4) 

an adminiHtrnli! Provinces bound separately ; an^ (5) 

tnental use report, the two latter volumes being intended primarily for depart- 


The table below shows the area covered by the census r — 


Year 

8q, miles 

1881 

1.382,624 

1891 

1,560.160 

1901 

1,766,597 

1911 

l,8a2,657 

1921 

1,805.332 

1931 

1,808,679 


Increase 


177, 63(^ 
206,437 
36.t69 
2,673 
3,347 


area covered by (he census is approximately identical with that covered by 
the census of 1921 anci differs little from the area of previous occasions from IKil 
onwards. 2,308 sq. miles containing some 34,000 inhabitants hare been added in Bur- 
ma and in the north-east of Assam, while on the other hand, six sq. miles have 
been lost to Nepal. The statistics, therefore, cover the whole empire of India with 
Burma and the adjacent islands and islets (exclusive of Ceylon and the Maldives) 
ns _well_ as Aden and Perim Island, but not the Euria Muria Islands and Sokotra, 
which is part of tho Aden Protectorate, administered from Aden on behalf of tho 
Colonial Office, and not part of British India. The statistics and the tables do not 
cover those parts of the peninsula which are not parts of the British Empire, that 
is to say, Afghanistan Nepal, Bhutan and the French and Portuguese posBessionB. 


Area in sq. miles. 

Population 1931. Percentage of Increase since 1921, 

Afghanistan 

250.000 

7.000.000 

... 

Bhutan 

20.000 

230.000 


Nepal 

54.000 

5.600.000 

, 

French India 

196 

286.410 

+ 6.24 

Portuguese India 

1.461 

579,969 

Babel of Tongues 

+ 5.79 


Tho number of languages as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey of India and exclusive of dialects, is 225 by the returns of 1931. Creeds may 
bo less numerous, but castes, customs and sects must bo no Jess diverse and tho 
fiame applies to social political and economic conditions. The peoples covered by tho 
report present every aspect from that of the latest phase of Western civilization to 
that of the most primitive tribe which, like the Andamanese or like the Kadar or 
Urahs of southern India, still exist by bunting and collecting forest produce with- 
out ever apparently having reached the stage of agriculture^ at all. 

The total area by the census amounts to 1.800,000 sq. miles and the population 
inhabiting it to 353,000,000 giving a density for the whole area of 195 persons per 
sq. mile. This density, however, is a very variable factor appearing at the lowest 
as 6.5 persons per sq. mile in the mean density of Baluchistan, Chagni Dist^ 
which has only one person to the square mile, and at its highest at about 2,000 
persons per sq. mile in the most thickly populated parts of the south west coast, 
the general density of Cochin State, including both the thickly populated coast lands 
and the almost uninhabited highlands, being 814.2 persons per sq. mile and reaching 
ID one village the amazing maximum found in any purely rural population of over ■ 
6,000 persons to the sq. mile. 
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There ia, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of denaity, 

Dacca Division has a mean density of 935 persona for a population of 13,ob4,UJa 
and reaches a rural density of 3,228 per sq. mile for Lohajang tbana Md a inean 
density of 2,413 for Munshiganj Sub-Divieion which has an area of 294 sq. milea. 
Of the total population 256859,787 represents the population of British India proper, 
the area of whieh ia 862,679 sq. miles, and 81,310,845 that of the States with an area 
of 712,508 aq. miles. 


ToTAI, PoPOtATION 

British India, with Burma, has a population of 271,526,933, and the proportion 
of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when Burma is included. 
On the other hand, if she be excluded, it js 24 to 76. The density of the popula- • 
tion varies largely according to the rainfall and in the densest areas— Cochin, of 
eastero the north-east of the United Provinces and of Bihar> the rainfall 

is heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large tracts hills 
and forest reduce the population in proportion to the area, and in southern Burma 
where there ia considerable room for the increase of population and where also 
there are considerable areas of forest and hills. With India’s present population 
and area may be compared England and Wales, with an area of over 58,000 sq. 
miles and a population of nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 685 persons per sq. 
mile ; or Europe as a whole— area 3,750,000 sq. miles, pnpulatiou 475,000,000, mean 
density 127 persons per sq. mile ; with America— area 3,027,000 sq. miles, pppulatiou 
123,000,000, persons pet sq. mile 41 ; or with China, the area of which, including 
Tibet, ilongolia, Chinese Turkestan and Manchuria is estimated at 41 million^ sq. 
miles and the population of which according to latest estimate is 342,000,000 giving 
a density of 80'5 persons per sq, mile though in the fertile areas it is of course 
much heavier than this. A mote useful comparison, it is stated, should be with 
China proper, having an area of about 1 million sq. miles and a general density 
of probably 200 to 220 persons per sq. mile. 

The total population of the world is now estimated at about 1.850,000,000 and 
the population of India forms almost one-6fth part of that of the whole world. 

The actual increase since I92l is 33,895298 — 10.6 per cent, on the population at 
the last census and 39 per cent on the population of India 6fty years ago and an 
increase of 12 persons per sq. mile in 50 years during which time the increase in 
area has been principally, if not entirely, confined to comparatively thinly populated 
areas, and amounts to 426,055 sq. miles. These figures may be compared with an 
increase in England and Wales since last census of only 5.4 per cent, but of 53.8 
per cent., in the last 50 years, with an increase in the United States of 16 per cent, 
since the last census, with an increase of nealy 18 per cent in Ceylon and with an 
increase in Java of 20 per cent since the last census and of as much as 26 per 
cent in the outer islandB of the Netherlands India. 


Ikdiah States 

As regards the Indian States, the greatest increase has been in Bikaner (41.9 per 
cent) largely due to the increase of irrigation from outside. One of the next 
highest increases is that of Travancoro in which the density was already among 
the highest in India. An increase in Hyderabad State is partly to be attributed 
to an increase of efficiency in the taking of the census. 

How high a population can be supported by agrioulturo when conditions are 
favourable is shown by Cochin with areas here and there carrying over 2,000 and 
in one rural unit octully 4,090 persons to the sq. mile on land producing rice and 
cocoanuts. In such areas, e. g„ Cochin and Travancore, the increase in the popula- 
bon h.as been higher than in_ the sparsely populated areas like Baluchistan or 
Jaisalmer State where there is no extension of irrigations, though there would 
appear to be more scope for an extension of cultivation. 

?““}jgratioD, when India is taken as a whole, influences the population very 
little. t30,oG2 persons _ were born outside India as against 603,626 in 1921 
nnsspo'linlo persons born in French or Protngueso 
nSrto V entirely in persons born in Asiatic 

1 000 00 ( 1 bo setoff on account of emigration about 
estimated as having emigrated during the decade under 
of ‘®P°r^a“eo as affecting internal fluctuations 

ot populations varying m British India from 1,244,249 (net) immigrations into 
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k f North-West Frontier Province. 

Migration as between Britieh India and the States has tended in the 
met to he from latter to the fomer but during the last decade this position 
has been reversed and the trend of migration^ on the whole is from ‘^British 

I^^^Gnsity IB generally lower. Bikaner, where the 
immigrant^otal 161,303, i. e., 58 per cent of its increase in population, is a BtrikinEr 
mstance. ^e greater number of its iimmigrants (about 54 per cent) came from 
tiritisJi India, and whue the natural increase of the population of Bikaner State 
plus the_ normal immigration as recorded in 1921 would have resulted in a 
?on^i . Psf cent, and thereby brought the population hack to the 

loal mvel merely, the increase at this census is much in excess of that amount 
and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension of irrigation. ’ 


High Birth Kate 

In India the birth rate is everywhere much higher than in Europe largely on 
account of the universality of marriage, the Parsis being perhaps the only Indian 
community in which late marriage ana small families are the rule instead of the 
exception. The birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than in most of other com- 
munities probably to some extent on account of the geiicral disapproval of widow 
remarriage, and to some extent on that of the greater prevalance of immature 
maternity. 

On the other Land, the high birth-rate of India is largely discounted by a high 
death rate, particularly among infants as also apparently among women at child- 
birth. Hece_ social factors have to be reckoned with, the custom of ‘purdah’ per- 
haps exercising its worst effect among the poorer class of Muslims who appear to 
be more rigid in its observance than the corresponding class of Hindus. This 
effect is particularly noticeable in crowded urban areas, in which the space avail- 
able to a woman in ‘purdah’ and poor circumstances is so small as seriously affect 
her health. 

In the matter of epidemics and of deaths from famine or want, the decade has 
been particularly favourable to an increase in population. It is true that the 
influenza epidemic at the end of the previous decade is believed to have failed most 
severely on the most reproductive ages and should therefore have had a much more 
lasting effect than the reduction caused by famine which takes the oldest and the 
youngest first. There has, however, been no serious famine in the decade under 
review, and every year sees improved methods of fighting such epidemics ns cholera, 
plague or ‘kala-azar.’ 


Assam Conditions 

Assam, with a present population of about 9.250,000 shows an increase since 
1921 of 13.7 per cent. The decade from the point of view of public health has 
been ’‘the best in the history of Assam,” and the tea industry which is, of course, 
the main industry of the province beyond ordinary agriculture, was on the whole, 
in a flourishing condition, starting the dec.ade with a recovery from the depression 
of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 and 1925 and remaining prosperous until the end of 
1927, when the present depresion began to be felt as a result of foreign competi- 
tion and over-production. The increase in population, in spite of being the higbest 
recorded in Assam, has been mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase 
by immigration which only formed 10 per cent of the total. The general economic 
condition of the cultivator does not seem to have deteriorated up to 1929 in spite 
of a general . tendency to decay on the part of the cottage industries 
and UP to that year, the price of agricullnr.il produce h.id iperensed and expendi- 
ture on luxuries increased likewise. The standard of living had gone and so 

also anparently bad expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies. This had in- 
volved moreased indebtedness and “the average ngricuiturist has not learned the 

**'*^he increase in population has extended to the whole Province, hills and plains 
districts alike, but is lowest in the Surma Valley, which is the most densely popu- 
lated part and but little affected by migration. The nrea of the province has been 
s&Textended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
onfv accounted for 1.25 per cent of the increase. The area of Asssam is 
suuLf miles and its population is 9,247,857 having, a mean density of 137 o the 
Bouare S I The density, however, is very variable. In the Surma Valley the 
dlnSSs 438 per squmo mile, and naturally the increase m population has been 
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least in this area. In the Brahmaputra valley it is 171, and it is in this area that 
immigration is most active ; in the hills which, generally speaking, afford a scanty 
subsistence to scattered villages, the density is only 39, 

Pbolific Bkeedeeb 

The population is of a very mixed character. In the Brahmaputra the indige- 
nous population consists of Bodo and Shan tribes mostly Hinduized. and with an 
aristrocracy of caste Hindus ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small 
Muslim population settled in the 17th century, completely indentified with the coun- 
try and the people of the valley by a residence of many generations. The recent 
immigrants consist either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras 
Agency Tracts, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, who take up land and 
setUe down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Mymensingh District 
in Bengal who have of recent years swarmed into the lower districts of the valley 
and opened up large areas of waste land. Prolific breeders and industrious cultiva- 
tors but untruly and uncoinfortable neighbours, thess immigrants threaten to swamp 
entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in the course of two or three decades to 
change tho_ whole nature, language and religion of the Brahmaputra valley and to 
assimilate it to the Muslim arefis of Sylhet, where the population is not Assamese 

but essentially Bengali, whether Muslim or Hindu. 

. part of ' Kachar, the last 

stronghold of the Kachan Kings and once' completely Kachari in character, has 

submerging the indigenous Kachari, who has 
root nationality only in the North Cachar Hills, There, as in 

if still hold their own, resentful 

thpir nwn plainsmen, whether Bengali or Assamese, and maintaining 

St to Burmfrafher tSn fo indfa? 

Tih^^wi^h *8 6 pcrsons per square mile, a little more than 
dpnait7 fnik Newfoundland exclusive of Labrador ; but this 

nir id ^ Pe^ EQuare mile. The decade started 

vplrs iqv>q -?4 drouglit of 1920-21 and although tho 

I whole was below ?he usS level of proTperif locusts and the decade as, 

nf damage done by the invading sands 

nf thpm nmiYur.^ and lay Waste the cultivated areas to the south 

and east of them and choke both sources and channels of irrigation the Province 

‘'® population by migration. 

buUheSoTenanncreafp increase, 

feVn'd%SpS"aud'irtr SLfrfl Kla«on‘"oSB^«V.f,!- 

dered, tho 1911 figure has not yet feen^rXvS Baluchistan be alone consi- 

POPDLATION IN BeNGAI/ 

The Brftis’h dislricls covM^7?,62f fiq°^m^lM"' exe'lusivfof population, 

estuary, and the Bengal States 6434 To ^thp^ surfaces of river and 

Sikkim State, another 2,818 so, miles Th^^v^“f f’ m!?pa Purposes, was added 

from Bihar and Oriss.a but changes in calcnktinn'^nf have been added since 1921 
by an additional 678 eq. miles ® calculation of area have increased tho size 

I. S (»t .'.hi* 60,114,08 wore 

Bengal being more than one-sLth population of 

gkkim is only 39. Excluding Calcutta thp^ ujiles, while that of 

Howrah distrfet to 43 in ihe ^CbiSfn’E Tr^ f'O'u 2,105 in 

of the Province has a density of over MO greater part 

taken, a much higher rural density is^ found in ^mnnv smaller units are 

SikWm pi fer POP^’o^ou has been 7.3 per cent slneo 1921 and that of 

This deerease since 1921. 

J xiinan t— 4.76 per cent.) and is attributed to 
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B? Muslima which has the efleot of driving the 

n >"‘01^0 foot-hills of eastwards into Assam, 

observed likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It also suggested that 
this decrease is partly due to the changes in social custom, such as the abandonment 
or widow re-marriage as part of a campaign of social elevation and to changes in 
envmqnment unfavourable to pre-esisting adaptations. 

Tripura State on the other hand, with only 93 persons to the so. mile, has 
experienced an increase of 25.6 per cent, and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill 
Tracts one of 22.9 per cent, b t, 

Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint are described ns having 
1 Q 0 Q ^*^u**^^ ^ Uarvest have been generally good and prices high until 

192^ though there have been severe floods in three years, some cyclones and an 
earthquake. Wages were high till 1930, but their high level was of little benefit 
to middle class families with fixed iacomcs« and it was the skilled workman who 
reaped the most benefit. 

In industry, cotton mills have been prosperous throughout, and just until 1929; 
tea was prosperous till 1927 ; coal has not been prosperous. 

Throughout Bengal, there seems to have been a general rise in the standard of 
living, not shown in an improved or more expensive diet, though it is reported that 
the need for a better balanced dietary is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cul- 
tivator is found to improve and gain weight on prison f.are, but in minor amenities, 
such as umbrellas and shoes, shirts and coats “now worn by thousands who would 
never have dreamt of wearing them ten years ago,’’ while the hurricane lantern is 
almost universally displacing the indigenous oil lamp. 

In an examination of the population question, the Census superintendent reaches 
the conclusion that Bengal might have a population of some 53,000,000 in 1941, and 
that the maximum population will be from 68 to 74 millions ; that the Hindu 
population has passed the point at which the rate of increase accelerates in succes- 
sive decades and is approaching a stationary population, whereas the Muslim popu- 
lation has not yet progressed so far along its present cycle of growth but will ulti- 
mately be to the Hindu as 4 to 3 ; and that Bengal could support at the present 
standard of living nearly double its present population, 

Bihar and Orissa 


Bihar and Orissa has a heterogeneous population of 42,329,583 in an arc.a of 
111,702 sq miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mite of which 28,648 sq. miles 
consist of Feudatory States which contain more than 4jr raillious of the population. 
The increase of the Province has been 11.5 per cent since _ 1931. The pqpulafmn 
falls naturally into three areas which do not correspond to its administrative divi- 
sions, that is, into Bihar (exclusive of the Santal Parganas), the Chota Nagpur plateau 
'together with the Santal Parganas and the Feudatory States, and Orissa proper. 
The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is as high as 
969 persons per sq. mile in the MuzafTarpur dislrict of Bihar, with a density of 1073 
if calculated on cultivatablo area, and as low ns 43 in the Feudatory State of Raira- 
khol. In previous decades the number of emigrants has very greatly exceeded the 
number of immigrants. This excess has been considerably reduced during the past 
tCD yesrs# 

But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in _ the States 
there has been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been 
similarly reduced during the past decade.' The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased by about 73 
per cent and from cholera by about 30 per cent. At the same tirade, though the 
birth rate has fallen from 41 per mile to 136.5, the survival rate has more than 


^°'Bombay in 1921 included the area which in 1931, was enumerated as the Western 
India States Agency, and on this occasion therefore its area was reduced to 151,593 
Buuare miles (excluding Aden), having a population of 2S,.'}47,519 and a mean density 
of 174 Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than _ any Province e.xcept 
Burma and Madras. It comprises not only the British districts of the Bombay 
Presidency proper but the Bombay States and Agencies and Siiid. 


Bojibay City 

In Bombay City itself, the population has actually, fallen 'since 1921, partly proj^ 
bably because^ the economic depression which has set in by the census of 1931 bad 

53 
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driven back to their homes the countrymen who normally come down to Bombay td 
work during the cold weather and partly owing to Buburban expansion , but every 
other unit in the confines of the Presidency proper has increased in population 
during the decade and the general rate of increase, 13.7 per cent, is well above that 
of India as a whole. In the case of the cities the increase was probably greater tban 
that actually shown, since the municipal authorities did not in all cases co-operate 
whole-heartedly, while some were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Eaira, Villeparle 
and Broach at any rate the enumeration was probably defective, nnd_ at Ahmedabaa 
it was made impossible to carry it out at alt in many parts of the city. 

The Bombay States and, even more, Sind have increased at a higher rate than the 
provincs fls n wliolc tliougli Sind, hna been visited by disastrous floods and in 1929* ^ 
30 revenue to the extent of Bs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of damage 
by locusts. 

In marked contrast to all the decades since 1891, no district has suffered from a 
single very bad season during the whole period under review. 

Borma 

Though only eight in order of population figures, Burma is by far the largest of 
the Provinces of the Indian Empire, having an area of 261,010 square miles of which 
233,492 were covered by the census operations of 1931. The population census is 
14,667,146 having increased by 11 per cent since 1921, part of which jnerease as neat 
as can be estimated 320,000 persons, is duo to immigration- from India, 

Ths immigration of Yunnancse during the decade has been considerable and has 
added about 10,000 to the population of the Northern Shan Stales while Indians 
largely Gurkhas from Nepal nave added another 11,000 to the Northern and.'5,000 to 
the Southern Shan States. In the Salween division the population of the Karenni 
States decreased and the increase in the rest of that division was largely duo to the 
mines in Salween District. The Chin division has increased not only by the natural 
growth daring a prosperous decade but by the inclusion of previously unadminis- 
tered country on the Assam border. The Central Provinces and Berar area 
totalling 131,095 square miles, include not only the British districts, 82,153 
square miles, and the fiteen States of the Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, 
but the four districts of Berar, 17,767, which are leased in perpetuity from H. E. H. 
the Nizam. The total area of the Province according to the last revision is 
133,050 square miles. The total population is 17,990,937 with a mean density of 
137 per square mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low in the 

20.000 square miles still covered by forest. The highest density is that of the 
Kotghora Tahsil which has 492 persons to the square mile, and the lowest that of 
the Ahiti Zamindari with only 16. Famines and epidemics have been responsible 
for exceptional fluctuations in the past, and the Central Provinces more 
than any other are marked by recurring alternations between good and bad years. 

On the whole the intervening prosperity more than balanced the depression at 
cither end of the decade. The net area cropped increased .from 23,535,215 acres to 
25,364,376 ; the addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 

100.000 acres of irrigated land ; 1,000 miles of metalled road were added to tho 
existing metalled roads, and many new bridges, and 300 miles of railway. It is 
Bignific.ant of the connection between prosperity and population that the growth of 
tho latter was very small in the north of the Provinee which suffered fiireo very 
bad years at the end of tho decade. Elsewhere, ns in other Provinces, tho highest 
rate of increase was in ^the most thinly -populated areas. 

The infant mortality rate appears to be higher in the Central Provinces than in 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at this 
census has been 12.6 per cent for the Provinces. 

Decrease in Coorg 

Coorg, smallest after Delhi of tho Provinces of India, is tho only one which 
showed a decrease of population at the census of 1931. Its area is 1,593 souaro 

rwdlL • •*“ “ density of 103 persons per sq. mile. Tho 

bcern d^riLT nf indicate since there has 

P.orsons in the natural population most which is 

mosUy onlbourcrs'Xr, Zv apparent than real, since it consists 

Suat oiilnri for their homes in March. In 1921 many 

must have already gone when tho census was taken but in 1931 the ewsuFfen 
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deaths over births statistics shoived an excess in 

that his desire'^ “annen rs Stated of the average individual in Coorg 
his economic nositinn”'^^ ^nJht many children ns possible irrespective of 

the rmmhnr a population has increased and a general increase in 

pS«leMTrc.“^^^ P“'"“ “ 6™''““' HBSoInlion of Ihojoiol family 


DjEIiHI 

Delhi the smallest and most recently constituted of the Provinces of India is 
hnV™/Kn ^ Province is only 673 sq. miles 

srm^Te 12“ P^*^ 1 58,273 persons per 

in I in the rural area, vehere the increase 

during the decade has been only 3 per cent, ns compared with 30.3 per cent for 
the province as a whole. This rapid increase is duo to the abnormal growth of a 
newly established Capital, and is very largely due to immigration, since the 
gross balaneo of migration in Delhi's favour is 189,594 persons, of which the Census 
bupmintendent rega^s_lll,775 as the actual net increase by immigration during the 
decade Bince_ 19^. This growth in population has outstripped the rapid building of 
^“0 urban area the density per 100 houses has increased from 410 in 
iDil to 45a in 1931. The censured population of the urban areas however (447,4421 
probably falls to about 330,000 in the hot weather, which is likely to be no more 
and possibly even less than its pcimanent population at the height of its importance 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, 


Wheee hlADEAs Leads 


Madras, covering 142,272 sq, miles and populated by 46,740.107 persons, is second 
among the major provinces in area, third in population and fifth in density (329) 
but iu rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces the 
higher population figures of which is fast over-hauling. Its rate of increase for the 
decade was 10.4 in British territory, a little less than the general rate of the whole 
Indian Empire. 


The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of reference since this Province is the 
only one whose registration of birth and death approaches anything like a satis- 
factory standard. Even so, in 1930, some 62,000 unregistered birlhs_ and 20,000 un- 
registered deaths were detected by inspecting officers in the Presidency. In some 
parts of Madras emigration takes place on a large scale to Assam, Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya the annual loss being some 13,000 and though the decline in the _ plan-' 
ting industry has resulted in large number of returns, these bad not had their full 
effect by the time the census took place even from Burma. 

As in the accuracy of her vital statistics, Madras is ahead of other Provinces m 
the matter of birth control. 

The external boundaries hove not altered. Internally there have been some chan- 
ges between districts the most important of which has been the re-absorption in the 
three neighbouring. plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract inhabited by 
Khonds, Sawaras and similar hill tribes and quite alien to the plains districts wmch 
have absorbed it. The mean density is 329 but density varies greatly in differ- 
ent areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency tracts and 471 on 
the west coast, though one district, Ibo plains of Godavari East, on the Coromandel 
Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Malabar itself with 610. There is a greater ten- 
dency to city life in Madras thanin any major Province but Bombay, but the towns are 
far less industrial in character than that of the latter Province. Nevertheless, signs of 
industrial development are appearing and cotton mills are springing up at Bmall 
country centre.s supplied by the cotton growing areas they adjoin. Thus lo^ohi, 
a small town in Coimbatore dirtrict, had six miles in 1921 but 30 in 1931. Cheap 
nower from water is a possibility and the use of electricity is steadily advancing 
in nopularity, as the decade has seen many towns with oil lamps or no lamps 
adopt electric lighting and fans. The standard of living is rising and m ten years 
the villacer has “become accustomed to and takes as necessities what formeriv 
were rather unlooked for luxuries. The great advance in communications which 
the motor bus and car has brought has contributed enormously to widening 
horizons.” 
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Fkontier Pkovince 

The Norlh-Wcst Frontier Province hns an area of 36,356 equare miles 'with a 
population of 4,684,364 and a mean density of 129 per sq. mile but of this area 
22,^8 square miles constitute the Trans-frontier Agencies, of the population oi 
which 2,212,837 is only estimated and not obtained’by enumeration, making a total 
with those cnnmcraled in trnns-frorrtier posts of _ 2,259,288 (density of J9) and 
leaving 2,425.076 persons in the five regularly administered districts with an Mca 
of 13,518 square miles and a mean density of 179, an area a little greater than 
that of Holland with a population a little less than that of Denmark. Since 1921, 
the Malandri tract, 20 square miles, has been added to the administered from the 
unadministijred area and four square miles have been transferred from Kohat 
District to the former. Otherwise there has been no territorial change. The den- 
sity of population in the administered areas escIusiyo_ of urban population vanes 
according to the combined factor of rainfall and irrigable land, decreasing from 
North to South. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul Eiver Canal reached its maximum area of irrigation, 
in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929, 

Punjab 

The Punjab is the eighth Province in India in area, but with the Punjab States 
Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in populntion._ It has an area 
of 136,964 square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only 
British Districts and the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit though treated in 
the same volume. Taken separately, British territory has a population of 23,580, 
852 with a density of 238 over 99,265 square miles. The Punjab States Agency 
hns an area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and a mean density 
of 138. The increase in the Punjab population during the Inst 40 years is well- 
illustrated by the density of Lyallpur district which was 15 per square mile m 
3891 and is now 368. The lasldecade has seen the highest rate of increase yet recorded. 
The birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,19], sq, miles of which 5,943 consti- 
tute the States of Eampur, Tchti-Garhwal and Benares. The total area is less 
than that of 1921 by 53 sq. miles on account of 8 sq, roijes transferred elsewhere 
and 45 reduced by fresh surveys. The Province (British territory) lis a little 
smalier than the British Isles and has a slightly larger populntipn-, while the total 
population of the province is 49,614,833 with a mean density of 442. Though 
seventh of the provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty 
pet cent earning inhabitants arc actively engaged in agriculture. 

There has been a marked improvement in public health, particularly in the mat- 
ter of deaths from Plague, Cholera and Small-pox. The increase in population du- 
ring the decade has been greater in the States than in British territory but amounts 
over the whole province to 6'7 per cent, the density being greater in the east than 
in_ the vvest. In this connection, it is pointed out that the higher castes are predo- 
minant in the west of the province, ana the lower in the east, or in cases of castes 
■uniformly distributed, the_ western branches are socially superior. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the population of the United Provinces like its language is more uni- 
form than that of most Provinces iu ludia. 


Baeoda State 

Baroda State oconpies 8,164 sq. miles in Gujarat and Kathiawar, but it is not a 
compact whole, consisfing, of four major and several minor disconnected areas, with 
a total population of 2.443,007 and a mean density of 299 pet sq. mile. The popu- 
lation has increased by 14.9 per cent since l92l. The natural increase is estimated 
at 0.4 per cent and the increase due to immigration was swollen by 26,765 persons 
T’SCftfid from villages in adjoining British territory for political motives con- 
„ "^fh the non-co-operation movement. Baroda is the sixth largest of the 
lUo'jon though about sixteenth in area. No epidemics visited the State during 

atMR Occupied 

irrigation wellfincrmed ffTO^^^^^^^ permanent 
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Table Showing Number in Provinces 

in the provinces of India 

according to the census report of 1933 :— 


India 

Ajmere & Manvara 
Andaman & Nicobar 
Assam 
Beluchistan 
Bengal 

Behar & Orissa 
Bombay (including 
Aden) 

Burma 

C. P. & Berar 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Madras 
N. W. F. P. 

Punjab 
U. P. 


Isles 


Area Sq. Mila 

1.808.679 
2,711 

3.143 
S.014 
54.228 

77521 
83.054 

123.679 
233.492 

99,920 
1.593 
573 
142,277 
13.518 

99,200 
106,248 


Male 

181,828,923 

296,081 

19,702 

4,537,206 

270,004 

26,041,698 

18,794,138 

11,535,903 

7,490.601 

7.761.818 

90.575 

369,497 

23,082,999 

1.315.818 
12,880,510 
25,445,006 


Female 

171,008,855 

264,211 

9,761 

4,085,045 

193,504 

24,072,304 

18,883,438 

10,394,698 

7,176.545 

7,745,905 

72,752 

266,749 

23,657,108 

1,109,258 

10,700,342 

22,963,757 


Total 

352,837,778 

560,292 

29,463 

8,622,251 

463,508 

50,114,002 

37,677,576 

21,930,601 

14,667,146 

15,507.723 

163,327 

636,246 

46,740,107 

2,425,076 

23,580,853 

48,408,763 


Provinces 


1,096.171 139,931.556 


131.S95.377 271,526,933 


Burma is the biggest province as regards area~233,429 square miles. 

Bengal is the biggest province as regards population— 50,114,002, 

Central Provinces have the highest death rate— 335. 

Assam has the lowest death rate in India— 23.8. 

Madras has the largest number of females per 1.000, males— 1.25. 

The Punjab has the smallest number of females per 1.000 male— 831. 

Burma leads as regards the number of old men. The percentage of population 
aged 50 years and over is 11.3— the highest in India. 

The infant mortality rate is the lowest in Burma.- 23 per cent. 

The Jews have the largest number of children. The average number of children 
per family is 5.9. . .v, 

Hinduism is the predominant religion in India,— 6.824 persons per 10.000 popu- 
lation follow this religion. 

Christians have the biggest families in Indio, the number of persons per family 
being 5. 

Bengal has the largest number of widows- 226 per 1000 of women. 

Burma has the largest number of insane— 88 per 1,00,000 population. 

Ajmer — Merwara has the largest number of blind persons — 386 per 100,000 
population. 

Burma has the largest number of literates- 368 per mile. 



IRRIGATION IN INDIA 1930-31 

The report on Irrigatihn in India during the year 1930-31, which was issued 
by the Government of India from Simla on the Ist. July 1933_, gives interesting 
details of irrigation operation in India during the year under review. 

The works completed were (1) improvement to the Kovyur-Manjair junction canal, 
Godavari Delta system— estimate Rs. 154 lakhs ; (2) diversion of the Nalamada 
drain, Eistna Delta— estimate Ks. 1,018 lakhs ; 13) improvements to the vecranam 
tank, Lower Coleroon anient system— estimate Rs. 165 lakhs. 

The works in progress were chiefly those related to the Oauvery_ Mettnr Project. 
The Government state, with reference to this project, that the preliminary h^dworks 
have been completed, excavation for the main dam is practically finished, and 
about fifty-four per cent of the actual dam construction has deen done. 

The work on the high level sluice is now well advanced and good progress 
has been made in the construction of regulators, sluiees, weirs, aqueducts and 
bridges. The expenditure on the project during the year amouted to about Es, 103 
lakhs of rupees. 

The other works in progress were those relating to the Prolavnram Island ’pro- 
ject, the Basavamat Channel improvements, improvements to the ycnaraaddnrru 
drain, the Katlalai north bank canal, and diversion of the upland drainage across 
the Cauvery Vennar regulator, 

Peojects Ukder Consideration 

Projects under consideration were those relating to revision of the estimate for 
the Jogudi reservoir in the Ganjam District, preliminary report and estimate for 
the revised Tungabadra scheme, investigation of the new high level channel 
taking off from the Eistna anicut, proposals for a channel for carrying 
food supplies for storage purposes in connection with the Ennnampalii 
project ; proposals for extending irrigation in the Coimbatore district 
from the water of the .Siruvani stream ; drainage improvements to the 
Bhiyali Taluk in the Tanjoro District and a diversion bank for tho Coleroon ; the 
scheme for rcmodcliing the sluices in the Cauvery ; investigation of the proposals 
connected with the Knttnlai scheme in the Tricninopoly District and tho Bchenae 
for the restoration of tho old course of the IJyyakondam channel in the Tanjore 
Taluk. 

The total area sown in the Madras Presidency during tho year under review 
was 39,193,000 acres of which 75,73,000 were Government irrigated. The capital 
cost on the irrigated area amounted to Rs. 1,763 lakhs and tho valuo of the crops 
raised over the area and at this cost was Rs. 2,233 lakhs. 

The mileage in canals and distributarics in operation during the period amounted 
to 13,414 miles under the various delta, anicut, channel, tank, canal, river, reservoir 
and other systems. 



Report of the Capifatioo Trilmoal 


Tribunal along with the Government of India’s 
-Prime Minister’s announcement were published from Simla on the 
^uih._ Oecember^ 1933. The report is accepted wherever the recommendations are 
unanimous ana in cases of difference of opinion the majority opinion is adopted. The 
ijritiBU ijovernment have decided to recommend to the British Parliament that the 
amount of grant towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure be one and a half 
million pounds, this amount to include the separate subsidy of £130,000 per annum 
iiitaerto pmd from the army funds towards the cost of transport of British troops to 
I^*^**!- It is calculated that tho practical effect of the contributions by the 
-British Government would he to relieve the Indian tax-payer of the cost of 
some ten Britishjinfantry battalions. The total gain to India is estimated at £ 417,000 
per annum. The decision takes effect from April 1 of this year. 


Premiet's Statement in Commons 

The Prime Minister made the following announcement in the House of Commons 
on the 20lh. December regarding the Capitation Bate Tribunal 

‘‘As the House is- aware, an advisory tribunal under the chairmanship of Sir 
Eiobert Garran was set up last year to advise on questions arising out of the inci- 
dence of the cost of India’s defence expenditure with special reference to the char- 
gea_ made by the War Office and tho Air Ministry for the cost of raising and 
training British troops for service in India known as the capitation charges, which 
had for so many years been a subject of controversy between tho War Office and 
the Air Ministry and the Government of India. Two members of the tribunal, 
Lords Dunedin and Tomlin, were nominated by his Majesty’s Government and Sir 
Shadilal and Sir Muhammad Sulaiman by the Government of India. Tho tribunal 
reported in January last and their report has been under careful consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India who have agreed to 
accept its recommendations and where the tribunal are not unanimous, to act on 
tho majority recommendations. This involves acceptance by the Government of 
India of the capitation charges calculated in accordance with the tribunal’s suggea- 
tiou as legitimate charges on Indian revenues and payment to India of a grant 
from British revenues towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure. The Govern- 
ment have decided to recommend to the House that the amount of this grant bo 
one and a half million sterling yearlv. This amount is to include a sepataio sub- 
sidy of £130.000 yearly, hitherto p'aid from tho army funds towards the cost of 
transport of British troops to and from India, the continuance of which was one 
of the matters referred to tho tribunal. The Government trust that the action which 
they proposed to take on the recommendations of the tribunal will be accepted by 
all concerned as a satisfactory ending to a long standing controversy. I am glad 
to take this opportunity of expressing the Government’s appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by the chairman and members of the tribunal. Tho report 
of tho tribunal would be published as a White Paper. 

Foeeword to the Bepoet 

In the foreword to the Capitation Tribunal’s report tho British Government 

^"^“The text of the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal published 
in the following pages differs in some respects from that actually submitted by tho 
tribunal and considered by his Majesty's Government. In two places in the rraort 
signed by all members of the tribunal his Majesty’s Government have found it 
nwiessary for reasons of military policy to alter slightly the original wording but 
this has been done without in any way modifying tho original significance. It has 
also not been found possible to publish in extenso the notes by Sir fahadilal and 
Sir Muhammad Sulaiman Jon the question of Imperial Military contribution in 
view of the discussion therein of certain matters in the sphere of military policy 
and foreign relations. The brief summaries of these notes which have been subs- 
tituted ate accepted by the two members concerned as conveying tho purport of 
their respective notes.” 
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IfiE CAPITATION TRIBIJNAL REPORT 

The Tribunal’s Report 


i eniiiA— 


The report of the Capitation Tribunal mean n total gain to India of £41,417,009 
yearly. The orders take effect from April 1, 1933. 

The tribunal was appoined by his Majesty’s Government to consider certain ques- 
tions regarding the defence expenditure which are in dispute between the govern- 
ment of India on the one hand and the War Office and the Air Ministry on the 
other. 


Questions at Issue 

The terms of reference to the tribunal covered four main points : 

(a) Whether, and if so on what basis, capitation payments should continue, 
namely, the contribution paid from tho Indian revenues towards the expenses borne 
by the War Office and the Air Ministry in recruiting officers, soldiers and air men 
in England and training them for service in India. 

(b) India’s claim that a contribution should be made from Imperial revenues 
towards tho military expenditure from Indian revenues. 

tc) The claim of the War Office and the Air Ministry that India should pay 
a direct contribution towards tho cost of Imperial^ reserves. 

(d) Whether the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office to India 
should be continued. 

Catitation Payments by India 

As regards the capitation payments the tribunal found on tho main ouestion of 
principle that the coat of British colonization for the recruitment and training 
should bo apportioned between Great Britain and India proportionately to their 
respective establishments. On that basis two most important subsidiary principles 
for settlement were : (1) what should be fixed as the period of training for which 
the cost should bo charged to India and (2) whether India should bo allowed a 
rebate proportionate to tho terms served by a soldier in the reserve. 

The recommendation of tho tribunal was in effect midway between the claims of 
the War Office nnd the India Office in regard to the period of training and entirely 
in favour of India in tho matter of rebate for reserve service. 

As regards tho claim that imperial revenues should continue to contribute to- 
wards tho cost of Indian defence many arguments were put forward on either side. 
The tribunal decided to recommend that a contribution should be made and a 
majority of them considered that the grounds in respect of which contribution 
should be made were tho following two only ; (a) that tho armed forces of India 
constitute a force ready in emergency to take tho field at once, which does not 
exist elsewhere in the Empire which is ' specially available for immediate use in 
the East and which has on occasions been so used : and (b) that India is the 
training ground for active service, such as does not exist elsewhere in the Empire. 

The tribunal recommended that the contribution should be fixed in relation to 
these grounds, but did not attempt themselves to assess tho amount in terras of money. 

On the question of reserve, tho Wat Office claimed that India had no reserve 
of British troops on the spot and that tho War did in fact maintain a larger 
reserve than it otherwise would in order to provide for India. Indian revenues 
should, therefore, contribute for the maintenance of the general Imperial reserve and 
further should accept entirely the maintenance of a specific reserve for India. Tho 
tribunal came to the conclusion that India should not contribute to tho general 



Bhoiild not ho nllow‘ed. ° “* Presented 

As regards the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office, the tribunal 
*ould’he°"ont1nued.^ recommend that payment at the rate of £140,000 a year 

,, pecember, ^933, his Majesty's Government made a comprehensive award on 

ter s if 
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counsel that for various reasons the British Government ought in the financial 
adjustments with India to act in a spirit of generosity or liberality and that the 
tribunal m framing its reopramendations should frame them on that assumption, in 
other words, it should advise the British Government to be inflnenced by that 
spirit. We are all agreed that this is no part of the tribunal. We think that the 
tribunal in advising what payments should be made to India as also in advising 
what payments should be made by India ought not to be influenced by appeals 
to generosity on the one side or the other. Whether the British Government itself 
should be influeneed by any such considerations is a matter for decision by the 
Government and Parliament which are responsible for the administration of public 
funds. The question of_ generosity is not related to any principle of fairness or 
equity and we do not think that it ought to be taken into account by the tribunal 
in advising what payments ought to be made by either party to the other. 

India’s PosmoN in Military Adshnistbation 

‘It has also been suggested to us that we should give consideration to the fact 
that India, though already entrusted with considerable powers of self-government, is 
in the sphere of Military administration still to a great extent in a dependent 
position and is not able in negotiations upon matters relating to military expendi- 
ture or of army organisation involving military expenditure to exercise powers of 
•‘independent bargainer”. 


Task of the Tbibdnal 

“We are all agreed that this is not a matter that ought to influence the tribunal 
in considering the question what payments should be made by one party or the 
other. In the negotiations between the two Governments it would be quite natural 
and proper for India to say : “We are not on terms of equality. We appeal to you 
to recognise this and to deal with us not with the strong hand of a predominant 
partner imposing his will but in accordance with principles of fairness and equity,” 
But such an appeal has no relevance to the deliberations of an independent tribunal 
which has the task of advising what ought to be done ; in other words, what is 
fair and right between the parties. That is a question which cannot be nfieoted 
by the fact that one of the parties in relation to the other is not in the position 
of an independent bargainer. 

PoLmoAL Feeling in India 

‘It has also been represented to us that the tribunal ought to bo influenced by 
the fact that some of the charges made against_ India are the subject of strong 
political feeling in that country which the British Government as a matter of 
policy, ought to take into account and which the tribunal ought to advise the 
British Government to take into account. We are all agreed that the tribunal 
in advising whether a certain contribution onght or ought not to be made should 
not take this consideration. Political sentiment considered apart from_ the question 
whether it has a sound basis in reason is irrelevant to the question of what is 
fair and right. Eight is not made wrong merely by being thought wrong by a 
large number of people. Nor has any evidence been placed before this tribunal to 
enable it to gauge the strength or persistence of this political sentiment. It may, 
of course, be that the Government in deciding whether a particular form of charge 
is politic may give consideration to questions such as this but they can only be 
considered by the Government which has the means of ascertaining the true posi- 
tion and the task of formulating a policy in the light of its knowledge. They 
cannot affect the tribunal’s view of what financial obligations ought to be borne 
by India,’ 

With effect from April 1, 1933 payment of account at the capitation rate will 
bo calculated in accordance with the recommendations of the tribunal. The calcula- 
tion BO far as can at present be seen will mean an annual net saving to India of 
£107,000 taking together payments due to the War Office and to the Air Ministry. 

A contribution will be made from Imperial revenues towards defence expenditure 
from Indian revenues from April 1, 1933. This contribution will bo held at the 
rate of one and a half poundl million a year but will be held to include sea trans- 
port contribution of £130,000. The effect of this decision is, therefore, a gain to India 
of £1,370,000, 
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When ndjnBtments have been made for certain minor details the total result of 
the decisions of his Majesty’s Government on matters considered by the tribunal 
is a gain to India estimated at £1,417,000 a year. 

On the question of reserve his Majesty’s Government have accepted the recom- 
mendation that India should make no contribution to the general Imperml reserve 
but have directed the OESce and the War Office to submit .for consideration of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence the military question whether a speciuc .reserve for 
India should be maintained in England. 

There are two points to be noticed in these decisions. In the first place although 
the reduction in capitation payments is £107,000, the advantage gained is substan- 
tially greater than this figure might suggest. The sum is made up of a gam of 
£200, (X)0 in respect of payments to the War Office and an extra payment of 
£93,000 in respect of payments to the Air Ministry. The Government of India 
have always admitted if contributions were calculated on the basis now recom-^ 
mended by the tribunal, payments hitherto made to the Air_ Ministry have been 
inadequate. Farther, the Government of India were on their defence before the 
tribunal against the claim by the War Office that the present capitation payment 
of £1,270,000 instead of being reduced should be enhauced to £2,580,000. Secondly; 
it is to be noticed that these decisions will not have retrospective efiect beyond 
April 1, 1933. If retrospective effect had been given the result would have been pay- 
ments by the War Office to the India Office on account of army_ from '1926 only in 
accordance with the settlement made in thatiyear, and by the India Office to the Air 
Ministry on account of the air force from 1920 to the present. Owing to an earlier 
date from which arrears would have heeu payable to the Air Ministry these pay- 
ments would roughly have balanced each other and it was, therefore, decided that 
all arrears upto April I, 1931 should be cancelled. 



Tho VtIi session of the Indian Oriental Conference was opened on the 27th, 
December. 19^ in the after-noon amidst impressive scenes by H. H. Gaekwar in 
wayaraanair, Baroda. H, ET. the Maharani was also present. Earlier, the President- 
elect was received by the Chairman and members of the Reception Committee, who 
also received a few minutes later, Their Highnesses when they came in state. 

Presentation of Mr. Jayaswal and the Conference executive to the Gaekwar, 
Highness in declaring the Conference open, welcomed the Conference members 
and delegates ^ the capital. His Highness mourned the loss of two great orien- 
mlists and ex-Presidents of the Conference, Sir Jiwanji Jarashedji Modi and Mr. 
Haraprasad Sastri. Dwelling on the Conference work itself, the Gaekwar stressed 
the necessity for modernising the technique of oriental scholarship in which connec- 
tion he recalled Sir. Ashutosh Mukherji’s address before the Calcutta session of 
the Conference in 1922. His Highness expressed great satisfaction at the march 
of knowledge in recent years which was marked particularly by the discovery of 
Mahenjodaro and other ancient signs. Ho evinced great solicitude for the masses 
to whose uplift ho devotes his best energies and best resources of hie State suggest- 
mg popularisation of new knowledge through modern vernaculars. His Highness 
believed that the methods of the east and west were complementary to each other 
and greater co-ordination between the two should be aimed at. Ho next referred 
to the inherent unity of Asiatic Countries and saidf: '‘While we Indians should 
know our own history to see it in proper perspective, it had to be studied as part 
of Asiatic history and requires at the same time some insight into cross fertilisation 
of cultures and migrations of races both eastwards and westwards with consequent 
conflict and synthesis of cultures." In this connection the Gaekwar stressed the 
necrasity for reciprocity among scholars of all Asiatic countries whereby alone 
fundamental unity of the East would be satisfactorily achieved. 

The Presidential Address 


After His Highness had declared the Conference open, Mr. K, P. Jayasical, 
President delivered his address replete with valuable information and throwing a 
flood of'.Iight on the ancient Indian history. The following is the text : — 

It is an occasion which will be recalled in future that you— the_ representatives 
and advocates of Indian culture — should be holding _ your session under the 
patronage of the most cultured ruler of modern India — our revered Maharaja 
Gaokward — the modern Bhoja. In his kingdom, you will practically find no unlet- 
tered man as none was to be found in the Kingdom of Bhoja. King Bhoja made 
gems of ancient Hindu literature available to bis contemporaries through his 
treatises and cyclopaedias : Maharaja Saynji Rao III is repeating thejprocess through 
hie word-famous Oriental Service. He has led Indian renaissance by various 
measures including personal discourses, the latest being one, before the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. The great Hindu Prince of Peace — Lord Buddha — you 
find installed prominently in his magnificent capital. A bust of R. 0. Dutta is 
honoured in the Hall of Audience at the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace where Dr. Tagore, 
Sir 0. V. Raman and other scholars have almost annually lectured. In his btate 
every village possesses books ; in his capital his subjects have at their disposal one 
of the largest libraries iu India. In his city of Patan, you have 'one of the largest 
and most important libraries of Jaina manuscripts. In his Kathiawnd, you have 
the dear Dvaraka. 

The Depakted Notables 

Let us hope that we shall achieve something in this session of onrs which may 
partake of the constructive genius of our Patron and which will be fittingly 
'associated with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we think of new 
measures and of a constructive programme, and look round for guidance, wo arc at 
onco reminded that wo have no longer amongst ns the two eldest of the Elders of 
our Sangha. We miss today Mm. Haraprasad Sastri and we miss Sir ^vanji 
Jamshedji Modi. How poorer are we to-day by the loss of that monument of Hindu 
learning, that store of historical knowledge, onr Fifth President, Dr. Haraprasad 
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Sastri 1 He bad, in fact, presided over Indolpgy for three 
produced such pupils as the late R. D. Bancrji, with ■whom a nev 
opened through his Mohan-p Daro discoveries. He was a source 
Eastern India for nearly half a century, aa_, Sir Rarakrisbna Gppal 
been in this Western India. I had the privilege of his friendship : 
and in his company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in qu_ _ 

stages and decades, of cults and culture— of various aspects of Hindu nistory. it 
is difficult to fill the void, but as 1 firmly believe that my race is aliv^ 1 expect 
the void caused by his absence ■will bo filled up by the Indian scholars thougu not 
in the person of one man, at any rate, in the aggregate. He has, in any ' case, left 
behind one who can be confidently expected to help in making up this loss— 1 
mean Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, the distinguished editor of the Geakwad 
Oriental Series. To keep up his tradition would be the most appropriate memorial 
to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar. . , i ' 

The rishi-like, lovable personality of Sir Jivanji Jameshd]! Modi we cannot help 
missing and more particularly when the Conference is meeting for the first time in 
his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu are the twin pulses of th,at 
whole grain which is known ns Aryan Civilization. In the person of Sir Jivanji 
the two were united and his personality was a constant reminder of that unity in 
the sessions of our Oriental Conference. That unity, I am glad to see, is being 
realized both here and in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. Poure Davood, 
the lending Persian scholar to Santiniketann, whom we have elected as one of our 
Sectional Presidents. In India itself. Dr. Taraporewala and others will, no doubt, 
carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. It is a good sign to see Hindu 
scholars like Mr. Jatindra Alohan Chatterji taking up the study of the Iranian 
Gathas from the Indian point of view. I must add that I would wish to sec in 
this country more Vedic scholars taking to the study of the Avesla and more 
Avestio scholars taking to the study of the Vedas than is actually the case at 
present. In Europe, the two studies are hardly ever divorced from one another ns 
xs illustrated by Oldcnberg, Gelduet Hertcl and others. 

Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to the foundation of modern 
Indian scholarship. Dr. Bhau Daji's and Dr. Bhagwanial Tndraji’s are the names 
which have always to be invoked and cited by the present and future scholars of this 
country. Only those xvho had intimate persorial knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanial 
Indraji and Dr. Buhler could realise •what an influence the former exercised on the 
great contributions of the latter to the history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with 
the practical and the analytical mind, and Gujarat should never lose her 
leadership in epigraphy and Sanskrit in the growing specialization of Indian 
scholarship, 

AcniEVEMECT IN INDIAN SCHOLAEBHIP 


generations. Ho 
r era in research 
of inspiration in 
Bhandarkar had 
[or twenty years, 
iok Buccession of 


The most notable and satisfactory feature of the present time in our field is the 
high level of aebieveraent attained by Indian scholarship in its many-sided and 
varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a competent surveyor, Prof. 
Sylvoin Levi, member of the French Academy, the second President of this Oriental 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. In a letter dated the 7th of 
November, 1933, he writes to me ; 

'Do not fail to fell the scholars assembled for the Seventh Oriental 
Conference, that I shall bo ever gralefnl to them for the honour that was 
conferred by them upon me at tho 1921 meeting. Indian scholarship in India 
jins mnac ivonderful progress iu the raeanwlillo, nnd the many periodicals now pub- 
iiBlieu by Indian savants tin India can. almost all of them, compete with tho best 
Boientiric journals published in the west.” 

, This is the best brief Kview which can be rendered in the sutra stylo ; and com- 
mg as It does from an Elder of our Sangha, I am relieved from the task of 
ipyBclf, When wo have authority, it is enough to quote it. 
jyniie quoting it, 1 as your spokesman cannot but assure our Second President 
own will never forget tho debt of gratitude wo 

wMda one I”'®® country and to quote tho Professor’s 

woras one mote, rcslored to India her forgotten glory,” 


Qur new SenOLA-RS 

int^plav ffiken a now turn. Altogether a new orientation has cm 

P y. dian matters, recently como to light, are refusing to own geographic 
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boundaries of the present or ancient India. The Indus script is claiming a 'world- 
■wide range. It seems that we are on the verge of the conclusion that the script 
on the seals found at Harappa and Mohanjo Daro is closely allied to signs recorded 
from Elam, Cyprus, Crete and probably further. Wo see on the horizon a light 
which seems to have lighted the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. Ana if 
this is established, the credit of the discovery will be that of an Indian scholar, 
namely, Dr. Pran Nath. Two years back, this was the conclusion already formed 
by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then Mr, Piccoli (“Indian Antiquity” November, 1933) 
has pointed out the identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered signs found 
on ancient pottery and sepulchral remains in Etruria. Mr. Guillaume de Hevesy 
in a paper published in the “Bulletin de 1’ Association Franoaise des Amis do 1’ 
Orient” (Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musce Guimet) has shown that 52 Indus signs ' 
occur exactly in the same form on tablets recovered on the Easter Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. In India itself, we have discovered a long inscription at Vikramkhol, 
in the district of Sambhalpur, the plates of which have been published by Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham in the “Indian Antiquary,” 1933, at a great cost, from copies and 
photographs taken by the authorities of the Patna Museum. This record seems to 
show a stage midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is inevitable that 
our views on the origin of ancient scripts be radically revised. This much is cer- 
tain that _ we have been brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long- 
standing civilisation extending, at least, from India to the Mediterranean, traces of 
which have already been recovered from sites in North and North-Western India, 
Baluchistan, Sistan. Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itself the terra- 
cottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra seem to extend the area of that culture 
to limit the “Indus Civilisation” to the valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities of 
its discovery in the Western Coast line of Kathiawad are promised by a passage in 
the Maha-Bharata which mentions seals which were considered ancient and peculiar 
when the Maha-Bharata was compiled. The sands of Rajputana and certain sites in 
the Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. There lies an immense 
task of sorting and collating the mess of material recovered and of deciphering the 
new documents. 


Some Recent Finds in History 

Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds have been brought to light 
recently. At Mahasthan in the district of Bogra, North Bengal, a small tablet on a 
piece of white stone has been found. It is a secular document composed in the 
Maurya Imperial vernacular. Its letter-forms agree with the Sohagaura copper- 
plate on the one hand and with the early forms of Asokun letters on the other. 
Its somewhat difiicult language has found an able interpreter in Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, the document is an administrative order on famine reliefi issued by 
the Council of Ministers at Pundra. In my opinion, it is a sister document to 
the Sohgaura notification which I have already read at the request of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar. The Sohagaura tablet is a copy among several copies cast in a mould thus 
serving the same purpose which is achieved to-dny by printing a hand-bill._ This 
document also provides against drought — (usogame-ushmagame) when grain was 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both these- notifictaions, in my opinion, 
refer to the prolonged or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of Emperor 
Chandra-gupta Maurya, The Sohagaura order was also issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Ondh, called the Ministers of Sarvasti. These two Provin- - 
cial Governments to the north of the Ganges were under Maurya_ Ministers as 
opposed to Viceroyalities where a prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled 
in the name of the Emperor, e. g., at Takbasila, Ujjain, and other places. Wo 
further gather an important piece of information that the North_ Bengal people 
at the time were called Sam-Vangiyas, i. c., a confederated community like that of 
the Lichchavis, Sakyas and others and were evidently a people aljied_ to them, a 
non-Brahmanical Aryan community. These are the first administrative inscriptions 
embodying a governmental order that we get of the Maurya times. These two 
orders carry the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of a century before 
Asoka. On the Sohagaura plate there is a royal Monogram devised for the name 
of “Chandra-gupta Maurya.” There is a ebandra covering the top of a cluster of 
three arches, two placed side by side and one on the top of these two arches. Iley 
are a combination of the Brahmi letters ‘ga’ and a double ‘ta’, the whole combina- 
tion giving the name Chandragupta. A similar combination is found on the coins 
of Agnimitra about a century and a half later. By the side of the monogram wo 
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hare the letter ‘mo’ which is the initial of Moriya, the vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit Maiirya. The same monogram is found at the bottom of the Kumlirar 
pillar at Pataliputra, dug out from the remains of the Maurya palace, where tno 
word Moriya is written in full by the side of the same monogram. 1 have traced, 
the same monogram on all the ten cast coins, found in the Pataliputra excavations 
at the Mauriya level, and on one coin found at the base of the Asokan piUar at 
Sarnath, and on potteries supplied to soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade fortifica-- 
tiouB found with their swords and other remains. The monogram was, therefore, 
the Government mark or Rajanka iu the laguangc of the Arthasastra of Kautalya. 

' Thetb Impomance in Research 

At Yernguddi and Kopbal, new Asoka inscriptions have been recovered. The 
Yeraguddi record establishes the long-suspected fact that our Brahral writuig was 
originally houstrophedonic, and probably, it is this method of writing, which gave 
rise earlier to the Jclapatha and the Ganapatha method of reciting, that is; reading 
the Vedas. In making this document quickly available to Indian scholars the 
“Indian Historical Quarterly,” which now occupies a leading position among our 
research journals did a good service. And, similarly, that journal has been the first 
in India to give valuable information on the newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts, 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law who devotes his learning lime and financial resources to 
the maintenance of this journal, deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 

The various activities in the field of Indology, both through the medium of 
English and vernaculars that arc going on in different parts of India have been 
exhaustively and brilliantly reviewed by the last President, Dr, Hira Lai, at our 
Patna Session and it is not necessary to repeat them hero. He has also noted tho 
contribution of tho Indian Slates. I would take this occasion to thank publicly on 
your behalf the State and the Government of Gwalior for the care wliich they .take ip 
the .preservation of ancient monuments in their State. Mr, Grade, tho Archaeologi- 
cal Superintendent, deserves special mention. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of tho Indian States monuments 
are suffering from a terrible ‘.neglect. Tho States of Ajaigarh has allowed a most 
important temple at Naohna to bo destroyed by its subjects. This was a pre-Quptan 
or early Guptan monument the like of which was nowhere to bo found in the 
whole of India. Historical and artistic remains are so widely scattered all over 
India that unless tho public take a dutiful interest in their perservation, they can- 
not bo effectively protected from vandalism and natural decay. An Indian Btato is 
especially expected to protect its ancient temples and objects of art. 


Archaelogicai, Department 

The work of the imperial Archaeological Department has been great in the past 
and (he British Indian Government may look back upon it with a rightful pride. 
In recent years, however, the work of the Department has suffered for want of 
adequate financial provisions at the hands of tho Imperial Government. Owing to 
financial difficulties, every State undertaking has suffered, but the Archteological 
Department seems to have been outstandingly a victim. This has been due to 
want of interest at tho hands of public men and politicians. The Department has 
found no advocate for its help. This is, indeed, a deplorable fact. It will bo a 
great pity if the present apathy and neglect continues. If stops are not taken to 
direct our energies to this vast and virgin soil, tho result will bo that expeditions 
from foreign countries will possess tho fields and crowd us out. In this connec- 
tion, I might appeal to private sooioticB, like the Historical Society of Allahabad, 
to undertake the excavation work which tho law now permits. If they dig at 
ixnnsambi, I am confident that pre-Buddhan remains and documents will ,bo dis- 
dynasty of the Bharalus after giving up Hosllnapura came and 
settled at Knsaumbi. Personally, I have not the least doubt, if proper operations 
arc conducted and the right sites selected, we shall got at tho remains of tho 
family of Satnnika and Sahasrnuika. 

We cannot shut our eyes to what the academic institutions in Europe and 
fo , ht out costly expeditions of exploration in distant lands. 
^ read of a proposed Italian expedition to Nepal. Are our Uni- 

e 1 1 ®'^ institutions merely to sit and look on while others win undy- 
ing glory m fields which legally belong to us ? J 

the 'vf” '“j one field is well illustrated by tho museum of 

me Allahabad Municipality, equipped in less than three years. 
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The educative value of museums needs not to be told to the modern world. It is 
self-evident. And when we hear that the State of Kashmir has made a retrenchment 
by abolishinp; its Museum, _we have to draw the attention of the Darbar that the 
institution should-be resuscitated. No State in the twentieth century can afford to 
be without museum, when even a municipality realizes the necessity and utility of 
such institutions. 

Sojre: Begeets 

With deep regret we have to note that from this month the Indian Antiquary 
wiil cease to exist. This was the most powerful journal in the field of research in 
India. For sixtjr-two years it has served the cause of Indian history in its widest 
significance and is a record of wisdom and patience. A journal to which Buhler, 
Burgess, Bhagwanlal, Sir Kamkrishama Gopal Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Eichard 
Temple gave their best, should not have been allowed to die. 

Another matter of regret is the early retirement of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
the post of Epigraphist to the Government of India and from the editorship of the 
Epigraphia Indiea. To quote an English scholar : — “The retirement of that learned 
and reliable scholar will mean a great loss to the Archaeological Department”. The 
care and caution which he displayed throughout his career in the Archaeological 
Department will stand as a cicdit to Indian scholarship. 

An Eminent Epigeaphist 

Outside the official world, we have to notice the striking work of Mr. Durga 
Prasad of Benares on the Punch-marked Coins, the most ancient coinage of Hindu 
India, In a private booklet he has offered a wealth of thoughtfully digested 
material and an important addition to our knowledge on the subject. For nearly 
a century the punch-marked coins had baffled all attempts at a chronological 
arrangement. The only guide we have had was the rough calculation possible on 
the basis of wear and tear of those coins. But Mr. Durga Prasad is the first autho- 
rity to dispel darkness and show us light, by finding a clear chronological line through 
his identification of the Mauraya coinage, the provenance of which extends from Afgha- 
nistan to the Deccan. These nave a definite and exclusive class of symbols methodi- 
cally employed. From this class, one sub-division which is again sufficiently 
marked off in individuality, he found on an analysis, to agree exactly with the consti- 
tution of the alloy prescribed InKautalya’sArtha-Sastra for the royal Karshapanas of 
silver. This is the Glass B on his plates. He concludes from their wide distribu- 
tion from the North-West Frontier up to the Deccan and the analysis that these are 
imperial coins of the early Mauryrs, That conclusion I have now verified. The 
monogram on the Sohgaura plate and the Kumhrar Maurya stone pillar giving the 
Chandragupta Maurya or Ohandragupta Moriya, are invariably found on bis Clsss 
B coins. 

Independent Conteibutionb 

It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that our countrymen outside 
the official circle of archaeologists and ^ecialists are adding every day to the sum 
of our knowledge by their individual efforts. The recent Asokan edicts have been 
brought to light by Mr. A. Ghose, Engineer, and the site of Buddha’s hermitage in 
the Kajgir hills has been identified by Mr, P. 0. Chaudhury, I. 0. S.. who has also 
done some useful excavations at his own cost, near Enjgir. Mr. N. 0, Mehta, one 
of our Sectional Presidents, and Mr. O. C, Ganguly have been constantly employ- 
ing their leisure to Indian Art with substantial results to their credit and to 
the credit of their subject. Bai Krishna Das of Benares has privately gathered 
and made over a valuable Museum of Indian Art to the Kasi Nagari-Pracharini 
Sabha. This class of workers are entitled to our grateful recognition. In this 
connection, I may bring to your notice tho devoted interest of a friend of mine 
which has resulted in one of the most remarkable artistic finds of the Maurya or 
pre-Maurya period. The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Bkdhakrishna Jalan, one of the 
Vice-Patrons of tho Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Socibty, has got his house in tho 
Patna Qila area, where the most beautiful scnlptui'e with Maurya polish at its 
best was discovered, namely, the Didarganj female figure, life-size. From that very 
area Mr. Jalan has found a group, of two gold figures in a half-round 'repousse 
relief, evidently a miniature copy of stone images. They are exactly in the same 
stylo ns tho Patna saisunaka and the Didarganj statues. They represent clearijr 
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Siva and Parvati, for the male figures bears a serpent; on “best, ver^ artistica^^^^^ 
done and the moon below the hair-knot. We have 

representation of Har-Gauri yet discovered in the country. The ’reliance on Jo , ® 
in art which we trace in the Parkham, Besnagar, and Patna 

appears under Asoka, is the visible feature in the male figure in this Mia gro p. 

wnile the female is as delicate as the Didarganj image^ executed with e^ui ito 

feeling. In my opinion the gold plaque and the Didarganj 'mage “>^0 

of the Nanda Palace called Su-Gangeya. Mr. Jalan has collected ^ 

in his private collection, including the only known gold com of Yosodharman, 

Svami Jnanananda and Mr. Lochanaprasada Pandey, two private 

discovered and brought to our notice the Vikramkhol inscription, and earneu our 

gratitude. 

Pbogeess is PBILOLOaV 


A great stride has been made in the last two years in the philology of our post- 
Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. Hira Lai brought to light a class of Jama literature 
dated from 900 A. D. onwards. These texts found at Karanja have now been 
fully edited by the Jain community and scholars in the Karanja Senes. They 
throw unexpected light on the development of Western Hindi. But still more 
powerful light has been thrown by the labours of Mahapandita Eabula Sankritayana, 
an Indian Budhist monk of the Ceylonese school. Bhadanta Sankrityayana has 
recovered a complete personal history of a series of Siddhas who flourished, and 
wrote in Magadha. His paper on this history has been translated into French 
and is being published in the ‘Journal Asiatique”. From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we can now fix with certainty the chronological sequence 
of the Siddha authors. Now these authors have left examples of their vernacular 
poems which were translated into Sanskrit about 1000 A. D. and which were also 
translated into Tibetan. Their orginal poems range from about 750 to 900, A. D. 
Some of these authors, or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit; They 
were great exponents of a particular cult of philosophy, and to popularise their 
views and teachings, they composed in their own mother tongue, the vernacular of 
the time. Some of these pieces have been recovered and published by the lato 
Mahamahopadbyaya Haraprosad Sastri. Now according to the positive history 
recovered by llev. Sankritayayana these compositions were all made at Nalandn 
or Vikramsila, places in Bihar, and the natives of Bihar, men born and bred there. 
From a comparison of their language with modern Magahi, the vernacular current 
in the district of Patna and Gaya, that is, the modern representative of ancient 
Magadhi and with Old Hindi of the Eastern variety, the language of the Siddhas 
turns out to be the oldest Eastern Hindi, going back to 750 A. D. We have thus 
the good fortune of having specimens of Old Hindi in its eastern ^branch going 
back to 750 A. D. and in its Western branch going back to 900 A. D. The Eastern 
specimens are mostly free from Pakritisms, while the conjunct letters' and doubled 
consonants still persist in the Karanja Texts, and they lean back to Prakratism. 

Bhadanta Sankrityayana has rendered and restored into Sanskrit the Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi’ a text which had been lost to the country for centuries and which 
is the basis of Sankara’s system. We are glad to have him in our midst in our 
Conference ns one of our Sectional Presidents. 


On philosophic literature, our wealth is rapidly increasing. The Brahmnsiddhi 
of Madana Misra, contemporary of Sankara, is under publication Jby Mm. Kuppus 
wami Sastri, and in the meantime Mandana’s Vibhramaviveka has been brought 
Eamachandra Dikshitar under the guidance of that learned 
Mahamahopadhaya. On the pre-Sankara period in addition to the Vijnaptimatrata 
we have now before us the important work Tattavasangraha by Santara- 
ksnita, a Buddhist author ^yhq flourished just before iSankara. In his Tattavasan- 
graha, m 19,000 slokas ho gives us the diflerent philoshphio theories prevailing 
£°“® ^® a number of authors who had been lost to 

?r„'„=i “““ considered as lost as was known only from its Tibetan 

0?fental Outstanding publications of the Gaekwad 

BO far hegS’dr^ ^ ^ ® ® literature on Tantric Buddhism, 

Ekthologicai, Eeseaech 

vio?inL‘^*new?v®nnhiiRiinH^ I would like to draw your attention to Mr. Huttons’ 
view in tno newly published Census Report that the distribution of the brachy. 
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cephals of the Eurasiatic Alpine type corresponds fairly well with that of the 
speakers of the ‘Outer Band’ Indo-Aryan vernaculars — a point worth consideration 
both by Indian philologists and ethnologists, I would also draw your attention 
to the high excellence of the Baroda Census Report by Mr. Satyavrata Mukherjeo 
which, .as a high authority in British India told me, is difficult to compete with. 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, one of our Sectional Presidents, has kept up its 
intensive and detailed study of the aboriginal tribes of Bih.ar and Orissa. 

The field _ of Indian research for the known historical times too is extended 
beyond the limits of the present-day India by our having realised the fact that 
Indian history embraces within its fold the Hindu colonies in Indo-China, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc., to the East, and Central Asia to the 
North, The movement started by my friend and pupil Dr. Kalidas N.ag in this 
country through his Greater India Society, is primarily responsible for impressing 
upon Indian scholars the importance of Insnlindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fortune to receive inspiration from my own ex-pupil in leading me to 
identify references to the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, 
the Furanas, the Manjusar, Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta on 
the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed before the scholarly world through some 
recent publications. In our literature,' the World Bharatavarsha stands for Greater 
India as opposed to Kumari, and Manava-Dvipa for India proper. 

On our own programme of work in India itself, I should like to suggest the 
preparation of a critical text of the Ramayana on the lines of the edition of the 
Maha-Bharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Suktankar, the first volume of this 
critical edition of the Great Eqic of India, embodying the whole of the; Adiparvan, 
has been just sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
for presentation to the Conference. The achievement eminently fulfil the expecta- 
tions formed and the world-wide interest aroused by the undertaking. As to the 
Ramayana, Dr. Harichand Sastri has recently established at the Oxford Session of 
the Oriental Congress that the Ramayana has four families of recensions in the 
manuscripts, namely, the Bengali, Southern or Devanagri, Kashmiri and Eastern. 
A distinctive recension is found in a class of Blithila, Nepal and Oudh manuscripts 
which may be termed the Eastern Recension. An old manuscript of this family 
which is in the possession of the Raj-Guru Pandit Hemraja of Nepal, is dated 
Samvat— 1076 ( -1019 A. D.) Curiously enough, the Kashmir; text agrees more 
with Eastern text than with the other two. It becomes now_ incumbent upon us 
to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the material to be gathered 
from the four families of manuscripts. The Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata are 
our most valuable treasures and no amount of attention bestowed on them can be 
too much. We stand in danger of losing old manuscripts and texts. The matter 
therefore needs an early attention. 

Need for Sakskeit Renaissance 

I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of national importance. An 
Indian State is the best place for emphasizing the necessity of keeping alive the 
old system of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European scholars from the 
Chair of the Oriental Conference and from other platforms have expressed the 
greatest concern at the decay of that system. In the passage of centuries, nay of 
millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning persisted and survived in this country. 

There were giants in the Sanskrit College at Benares when 1 was at school and 
there was Pandit Gattnlalji in Western India of whom I heard as a boy. They 
were representatives of the old learning and they were products and representatives 
of the old system. But at present, there is a visible decay. This decay is mostly 
due to lack of demand and patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sans- 
krit is taught through the English medium, do not produce the type of scholars 
who can hand down the true Sanskrit learning. The British Indian Government 
is doing a great deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. Other 
agencies as well must come to the rescue. And there can be no better agency than 
Hindu States. There are various means open to a Hindu State which are not 
available to a purely secular administration like that of British India, to encourage 
and patronize Pandits and Sastris trained in the traditional method. 

Wanted History from Indian Point of View 

Within the last few years the attention of Indian historians has been drawn 
towards composing text-books on individual provinces or dynasties. This scheme 
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definite. Several 


afibrds scope for intensive studies, and our motions become — -- . - . 

such manuals are already in the fore— namely, the volumes on 

lurisanLra Sirachand Ojha, one of our Sectional Presidents, the 

D, Banerii, the volumes uy 


mahopadhaya Gaurisan 


volumes on Orissa and on Bengal by the late Mr. B. D. Barmni, tnc vo u y 

Dr. S. KrishnasTvami Iyengar on Tamil India, the Kadamba-Eula by Mr. M , 

the History of the Eashtrakutas by Dr. Altekar — who o'**" 

from his survey, and the volumes of Vijayanagar by the Rev. Father 

has created around him a virtual school of historians for such studies, i 

main t.ask of writing a general and cultural, synthetic histo^ of India or ^in 

Period has remained unexecuted. As our last President, Dr. Hira Lai 

his Presidential Address — “There is a great desideratum which is now keen y 

felt,” that is, the absence of a general history “written from an Indian poin^t 
view,” That every country should write its own history is a ? 

have reached a stage where spade-workers have gathered^ and stacked h^e bniiding 
material. Without architects and builders they are being neglected. The labour 
spent on them has to become productive. „ , , t- • 

To begin Indian history at 600 B. 0. is to -present a headless body. Imagine an 
ancient history of Egypt which begins with the Ptolemies and leaves out tne 
Pharaohs I According to Indian historians, they have recorded fully the Dynasty 
of Mann ; 

“Ithevsha Eathinath Samyag Manimvamso Maya thava . _ j • 

In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes in the Indus valley, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to reconstruct our ancient chronology to see 
where the preceding civilisation ends and our own begins. "We are extremely 
fortunate in having a written record of our own. 


The Mateeiae Available 


The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen, Mr. 0, V. Vaidya, whom I have 
consulted, are unanimous that an Indian history by Indians should be undertaken. 
The only difficulty which they feet is over the question of finance. _ Personally, 
what I demand of you and what I aspire to secure is your desire, interest, and 
approval. The finances I hope to secure without troubling you as an institution. 
If England can find money for an Indian history, India should and readily 
find money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text of- Manjusri 

Mulakalpn, made available by the Government of Travancoro, and thanks to the 
labours of Bbadanta Sankrityayana in correcting its text from the Tibetan transla- 
tion thereof, we have, in my opinion, no gaps left any more in out historical period 
down to the rise of the Pala Emperors (c. 750 A, D.) Time is in every way ripe 
for the anushthana. At this moment, we have present amongst us a group of 
workers who have 30 to 25 years’ intensive research work behind them. Mr. 0. V. 
Vaidya, Eai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai, Dr. D. E. Bhandarknr, Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
Dr. velvnlkar. Mm. G. H. Ojha, Dr. Coomarnawami, Eai Bahadur Eama Prasad 
Chandra, and others compose a group of elders whose services we must exploit, 
they being yet fortunately in the field of action. There is a brilliant group of 
younger men like Dr, Tarnporewalla, Dr. Sukhtankar, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Dr, 
E. 0. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Eane, Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Dr. Altekar, Mr. 
N. Majumdar, Dr, _ H. 0. Eai Chaudhury, Dr. P. 0. Bagcni, Dr. Suniti Oumar 
Ohatterji, Dr. Ealidas Nag, Mr. Eamcbandra Dikshitar, Mr. Eamkrishna Eavi, 
Mr. Jaychandra Vidayalankara and others, who would bo, I am sure, of assislanco 
to the elder workers. Mr. Jaychandra Vidyalanbara has already by himself attemp- 
^ j n comprehensive history in Hindi, and Drs. Majumdar and Eay Chaudhury 
and others have already tackled various periods and points in detail. 

, thought that this would be the most opportune moment and place to press 
^0 cause of an Indian history by Indians on you to-day in the presence of His 
Highness the Gaekwad, who is one of tho makers of modern India and who is in 
ms person the sovereign of tho two sister communities of ancient times— Parsi and 
' 1 ? of Dyarka. And to Dvarka wo have always looked for 

1 ° i'muB of our past, we may ‘to-day put our beads 

of Dvarka°'^'^*^ august and inspiring prcsenco of Maharaja Srimanta Sayaji Eao 


Cn tho conclusion 
the death of Slessrs. 
passed all standing. 


of the presidential address a 'condolence resolution mourning 
ijioai and Sastri was moved from the chair and unanimously 



The ninth session of the All-India Educational Conference was held at Karachi 
on the 27th December 1933 under the presidency of Sir Boss Mastcood, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh University, 

_ Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Janished Mehta, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, _ stressed the necessity of inculcating into the younger generation a sense 
of leading clean h'fe and a sense of fearlessness. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his address, the President said : — 

An air of unreality is found in our universities ns in our schools. They repre- 
sent nothing and reflect nothing— not even the culture of localities in which they 
are situated. With the exception of three, they embody no ideals and, therefore, 
leave no impress on the lives of their pupils. They have remained impervious to 
the pulsating life that surrounds them and have for that reason contributed nothing 
of value towards the solution of many intricate problems with which our people 
are to-day faced. They remain hollow bodies of a foregn model and are themselves 
shyly conscious of this fact. Our young men regard them ns so many windows 
from where tici'cts are issued in the form of degrees which they imagine will 
enable them to start on their bread earning journey. 

Sir Eoss Maswood added : ‘In new India that is now slowly coming into being 
all this must be changed. Universities must be brought into close contact with 
the harsh realities of life and their present seclusion ended once for all. With 
their continued use of foreign language as the medium of instruction, our professors 
are unable to pass on to the large section of their fellow countrymen the benefit 
of their researches with the result that the rays of learning that occasionally ema- 
nate from our universities illumine distant lands but leave their own surroundings 
in utter darkness.’ 

Continuing, Sir Boss Maswood said that the time had now come when ‘wo 
should make a minute survey of our educational needs and find out what changes 
we have to make in our present system so as to ensure a really great future for 
out land. An enquiry should be conducted by our own countrymen, for no one which 
is not of our land can understand those subtle differences of culture and sentiment 
which, though invisible, yet play an important part in the _ evolution of the people.’ 
Sir Eoss Maswood was strongly in favour of using the main vernaculars of India 
as the media of instruction provided that at the same time the study of English 
language was made compulsory. 

Dealing with the education of women Sir Eoss Maswood said : ‘We are making 
the same mistake in the education of our girls which we are now trying so hard 
to remedy in the case of our boys. Let us avoid this wastage of _ energy and lay 
down a scheme of education for them which, whilst strengthening the social and 
economic life of our people, would also prove more soul-satisfying than that which 
we have hitherto followed so placidly. Denationalization in young men of the 
country is bad enongh, but if it spreads to its young women it becomes a fatal 
disease. We can with advantage study the system of women’s education prevalent 
in Europe and Japan and evolve a system which, whilst representing a compromise 
between the two views, would itself possess great elasticity and bo capable of easy 
modification to suit the .varying needs of diflerent groups.’ 

Sir Eoss Maswood suggested the creation of a fund from which_ every year help 
should be given to teachers who desire to visit foreign countries with the object of 
improving knowledge of educational methods. If a sum of Es. G,000_ could be 
collected every year one teacher could easily spend 12 months outside India. 

Turning to vocational training -for such youngmen as are not likely to_ derive 
any real benefit from university education as it existed at present. Sir Eoss 
Maswood said : ‘I do not think that in this we can do better than follow the 
example of Japan for we can with slight modifications here and there adopt bodily 
their system of technical education,’ 
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Replying to the civic address presented to him by tho Karachi municipality, Sir 
Ross Masood complemented Karachi on its cleanliness and observed that tho city 
\vas destined to play an important part in the future of India. 


Prof. Seshadri’s Address 


Addressing the Conference on education in India during 1933, Prof. A, 
Seshadri of Ajmer drew attention to the appalling figures relating to 
illiteracy published in the census report in 1933. Indians had to realize tho 
seriousness of the situation as less than 10 per cent, of the total population of 
India was literate and tho advanoe in percentage of literacy had not kept pace even 
with the growth of population during the last decade. It was distressing to note 
that there were more illiterate people tn India to-day than ten years ago. He wel- 
comed the proposed revival of the central advisory board of education at the 
headquarters of the Government of India and appointment of such a veteran 
educationist as Sir Geo^e Anderson ns educational commissioner to guide its 
deliberations. In Mr. Seshadri’s opinion, education was too important an subject 
to bo banded over absolutely to the provinces without any attempt at even co-ordina- 
tion at the centre. 


Referring to educational development in the provinces he drew attention to the 
publication during the year of a report by the Punjab University Enquiry Committee 
of which ho was a member and briefly explained its recommendations. The Minister 
of Education in the United Provinces had done well in paying special attention 
during the year to the problems of female cdueation and cduciition of the depressed 
classes. The U. P. Government had made up its mind to take charge of women’s 
education from the local bodies. Passing on to Bihar and Orissa tho lecturer 
referred to the recent amendments in tho Patna University Act which had removed 
various anomalies and made the measure more efficient, Tho Province of Bengal 
had worried itself with educational^ conditions in the province and had convened 
a special conference to make education _ more efficient and more suited to the needs 
of the province. An cduc^iqnal commission also was foreshadowed in the province. 
In Madras the Andhra University had opened a college of technology and tho 
Madras Government had schemes for consolidation of primary education to make, 
the existing resources available for the highest efficiency, Bombay had bestowed 
consideration on the problem of new universities in the province though it had 
negatived proposals for additional universitieB, Prof. Seshadri was of opinion that 
establishment of new universities at Poona and Karachi could not be delayed long. 
University had also started developments in technological education, 
Aided by the magnificent gift of Es. 30 lakhs from the estate of the late Diwan 
Bnhndur LaKshminarnyan, the isaepur University was also in a position, to embark on 
important developments of tcchnoTogy and education. An interesting experiment of 
miparting instruction through the yernaeular continued to expand at the Osmania 
lBrough'urd*u subjects like medicine and engineering being taught 

that the present financial depression largely 
gjntributcd to the absence of educational development in British India and in tho 

fhe nLTfnS scssion"of thr^nfc^ encouraging report at 



His Excellency Sir F. Sykes, addressin/i the Bombay University Convocation, 
at Bombay on the 15th. August 1933, observed : — 

Since I last had the privilege of addressing you in Convocation, the Bombay 
Presidency has been passing through an eventful and critical time. Political 
unrest and financial depression have imposed a heavy strain on our resources ; and 
both have made educational progress difficult. 

But I am happy to believe that belter times are ahead of us. There are signs 
that trade is reviving ; and, in the political field, ve have all been watching, with 
eager interest, the joint efforts of English and Indian statesmen to shape a constitu- 
tion which will mark a new era in India and which will shortly give to our own 
Presidency a large measure of self-government. And it is to this larger prospect, I 
feel, that we must now relate all our thought about education. A constitution, in 
itself, can do but little. It must have the right people to work it, and it must be 
worked in the right spirit ; and for the training up of the right people, filled with 
the right spirit,_ it is to our schools and colleges that wo must look. At a time 
like this education has to be more than academic. It must take as its chief aim 
what both Aristotle and Cardinal Newman have declared to be its true work — and, 
that is. the training up of good citizens, of young men and young women who will 
bo useful^ servants of their country, ready to take the fullest advantage of the new 
opportunities that will bo opening out before them. 

Changes in Coreichla 

It is with this need in my mind that I have watched with the great interest, 
the various changes that the University has been making, or proposing 
to make, in its curricula, in order to bring these into line with modern conditions. 
One of the most important of these changes, and one which has my 
sympathetic interest, is the endeavour to give a more prominent place to modern 
Indian languages. This is a subject which has been constantly engaging the 
attention of the University ; and there can be nothing but praise for the 
effects of those who are aiming at the enrichment and development of such 
languages. It is a cause, moreover, in which the Government have shown an active 
concern, for it is now more than ten years since they approached tho_ University on 
the subject of developing the vernaculars by adopting them as a medium of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools — the idea being that teaching could best be given in the 
tongues which the pupils ktiow best. It was thought, too, that the adoption of the 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction would give an impetus to the publication 
of vernacular books on modern subjects. But, unfortunately, the question has turned 
out to be more complicated than was then thought. There are, first of all, administra- 
tive difiicultiee ; and secondly, there is a danger of deterioration in the standard of 
English attained by boys completing the High School course, and indeed the further 
danger that, in the enthusiasm for the development of the mother-tongues, English 
mignt bo relegated to the back-ground. This, I feel, would be a grave mistake. 
A knowledge or English — and I would add, of French and German also — is com- 
ing to be more and more indispensable to the student who wishes to keep himself 
abrest of contemporary thought and progress in any subject, be it Sanskrit or Science, 
History or Economics. And there is a further claim that English has upon 
us, and one which is of the utmost importance at a time like this. Jt is a great 
unifying influence in a land whose future depends on unification. It is the' 
lingua franca, not only of educated India, but of the great comity of nations, which ■ 
we know as the British Empire, and of a largo part of the rest of the world ns 
well. If India is to take her rightful place among the nations, the retention of 
English is indispensable. 

Much has been made of the strain imposed upon the boy or girl by having to 
master two languages. The problem, I admit, is a difficult one ; but it is by no 
means confined to India. We have it in countries like Canada and South Africa 
where it has not proved an insuperable obstacle ; and I hope that, here also some 
satisfactory solution may be found. 1 am confident that the University will orientate 
its policy BO as to reconcile ‘the claims of English and the vernaculars in the field 
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of education and gradually to bring tho living languages of (wr Presidency into a 
position worthy of the great and progressive races by whom they are used. 

Department of Technology 


And now let me pass on to another sign of the progressive activity of our Uni- 
versity. I refer to the plan — to me, full of high possibilities, and already taken up 
by you with enthusiasm — for the founding of a department of Technology. Such a 
department, I feel, to be absolutely essentia! in view of the ti_mes_ in which_ wo are 
living. A mechanical age undoubtedly brings its problems with it ; but it bnngs 
also enormous advantages ; and I am one or those who hold strongly that the 
advantages greatly preponderate. When we consider what science has done for 
mankind — how it has prolonged life, alleviated suffering and opened out immense 
vistas of new knowledge— I do not think that wo can_ agree with that school of 
thought which, seeing only the problem, would have us discard the machine alto- 
gether and go back to simpler and more primitive modes of life. To take only one 
solitary instanee. Think how the motor car and the aeroplane have tended to 
annihilate boundaries and to bring distant places into contact with each other. There 
are those (and I am personally one of them) who see in this shortening of dis- 
tances the true foundation of a future international understanding. 

For, consider this country of India. Tho development of the aeroplane has, 
almost from its inception, been one of my particular interests ; and so I have 
watched with great satisfaction the keenness with which young India has taken to 
flying. A particularly striking demonstration of this keenness which I am sure 
you must all have admired as much as I do has been given by Mr. 'Engineer who 
has just gained the sword of honour at Cranwell. I look forward therefore to_a 
time when India will be coveted with a net-work of aerodromes and flying will 
have become a national habit, because I am convinced that such a development _ of 
flying will knit all parts of the country closer together and will at the same time 
knit India more closely to the West. And with such closer intercourse I am cer- 
tain that many misunderstandings, which are now a cause of .friction, will dis- 
appear, Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance; and nothing dispels .igno- 
rance more than actual contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of 
distance brings about. 

A few months ago it was my privilege to fake part in one of tho most signal 
demonstrations of scientific progress in this country — the opening of telephone 
communication between England and India. 

In another direction we must all have noticed the educative and social influence 


of cheap motor transport on Indian village life. Villagers, whose fathers never left 
their native fields except to go on an occasional pilgrimage, now think nothing of 
visiting the neighbouring towns on every market day. This is already revolutionising 
rural life, and the masses are being brought into contact with the general move- 
ments of tho day, to an extent undreamed of ten years ago. 

It is my earnest hope that your new University schools of technology will turn 
out a body of young men eager to develop the vast natural resources of the 
country, her great forests, her stores of minerals, her almost unlimited water- 
power. If the University of Bombay can assist by training the future generation 
along these lines, she will indeed be carrying into practice Cardinal Newman’s 
Ideal of a University as place for training ‘‘good members of society”, though in“ 
a different sense, perhaps to that which he contemplated. And we shall, I hope, 
near less of the unemployed and unemployable graduate on the one hand, and of 
the poverty-stricken peasantry on tho other. My vision is, in a word, not one of 
loyiiic, dreaming India, isolated from the rest of the world and plunged in thought 
anu contemplation of the past, with no industry but the hand-loom and spinning- 
tyneei, but a nive of busy, contented workers— a rich and prosperous country, able 
to take her rightful place among the great nations of to-day. 


Vocational Training 

vent attention in tho beginning of these remarks to tho fact that tho 

vented “ cAefluercd one and financial stringency has pre- 

Lve done nT?*' education ns liberally as wo should have liked to 

close down college wo are, with great reluctance, being compelled to 

another one’ has heen College has been opened in Poona, and 

e has been started at Belgaum, and while wo are all anxious to see thi 
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diffuBion of liberal education in this Presidency, I think we should pause and con- 
sider clearly what is to he our policy in regard to this matter of affiliating new 
Arts Colleges in the future. The laws of supply and demand arc inexorable, and 
the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates is limited. It should 
be carefully considered, both by the donors of funds for this purpose and by the 
University itself, whether the time and energy thus expended might not be better 
aud_ more wisely devoted to vocational training. In a conservative country like 
India, old traditions die hard. There is still, I fear, in some quarters,, a lingering 
prejudice against occupations which are considered beneath the dignity of an 
educated man, and a tendency to play for safety, by trying to secure at all costa 
employment under Government. A very exaggerated value is often attached to the 
rnere possession of a degree. It is, surely, the duty of the University to lead pub- 
lic opinion in these matters. The wastage in the present University course is 
phenomenal, and only a minute proportion of those who enter College ever obtain 
a degree ; still smaller is the number of degree-holders who obtain suitable employ- 
ment, The provision of vocational training appears to me to be one of the proper 
methods of solving this problem. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The annual Convocation of the Patna Universi^ was held on the 25th. November 
1933 in the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna, His Excellency the Chancellor presiding. 
After the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor had 
reviewed the affairs of the University, Dr. R. P. Pranjapya delivered the Convocation 
Address. The following is the text of the address 

I am greatly obliged to your Excellency for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to address the Convocation of the Patna University to-day, and I 
readily accepted the honour though it is difficult to say anything fresh on such an 
occasion, and it is a great pleasure to have such opportunities of intereourse with 
sister universities in India. I cannot claim any special acquaintance with the 
affairs of your university or your province, and I have visited this famous and 
ancient city only once when eight years ago as a member of the Indian Taxation 
Inquiry Committee I had the privilege of meeting your Vice-Chancellor and the 
then members of the Government. But the whole world knows your province as 
the original homo of Buddhism and Jainism, and Pataliputra, Bajgir, Nalanda, 
Gaya, and Puri are revered by all either as famous memorials of antiquity or as 
important places of pilgrimage, Bihar, as comprising the old kingdom of Magadha, 
can claim as its very own the celebrated emperor-saint Asoka whose famous edicts 
can still be seen scattered over India even ns far west as Kathiawar. In more 
recent times it had great importance in_ the expansion of the Moghul Empire and 
in the early rise of the British dominion in India ; and at the present day it con- 
tains the scene of the greatest Indian industrial undertaking in the form of the 
Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, where the great Parsi pioneer saw the 
opportunity of using the unrivalled mineral resources of our province for the 
building up of a vital national industry. 

Glories of Nalanda 

An outsider speaking before the Patna University can hardly fail to be reminded 
of the glories of the ancient monastic University of Nalanda which is said to have 
sheltered at a time ten thousand pupils who were being trained as religious and 
moral teachers for all parts of India. The zeal that drew these young men to 
Nalanda in those days when travelling was so difficult can certainly be imitated in 
these days even though the subjects of study may have changed a great deal ; 
and the munificence, both on the part of the rulers and the wealthy class, which 
made it possible for this large number to be fed, housed and taught, apparently 
without the payment of any fees, deserves to be emulated, though it can hardly ho 
equalled even by a Carnegie or,,a Eockfeller. One may be permitted to hope that 
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Patna Uoiversity will, at “O distant date, rival this ancient sea^ of learn' g 

attract students from all parts of the world as Nalanda is said to nave Qone 

‘"Vt“ sCmrcnt indeed the organisation of the aregc?fS& apart 
„,ere e Jning body '^&efn'''No\wng'\o^^^^^^^^ m“St;uc'’tire to^me 
as°Sie'"e^xecutive'‘Ld aSdemio head of a ‘tho^e^a^cient day°' 

npM to consider almost every day and with Periods of study 7 

‘fens .b. rk 

terms ? Were any fees diarged for tuition, board and ^ -rr^ did the 

Sven 7 Did the students take an absorbing interest in the politics of ^ 

^ad they any organized sports or other means of physical training 7 Were the e 
any cmnmunal difficulties between the Brahmans, the Buddhists and ^ 

Or^ again what was the financial position of the Nalanda University 7 How was 
its expenditure met and who managed the landed properly which belonged to it 
in the^Burrounding villages 7 Were there any bodies like the senate or the syndi- 
cate manaSng its afi-airs 7 Were any elections held for any of these bodies with 
the inevitable canvassing attending them and wore suits filed in the courts in 
connection with them 7 And finally, what interest me most at this moment, was 
the Kula-pati— or the Vice-Chancellor— of another university asked to give a con- 
vocation address to the outgoing graduates 7 To all these'and other questions JL 

am afraid it is not now possible to find detailed answers and we can only araw 
upon our imagination and on little scraps of knowledge in the possession of bans- 
krit and Prakit scholars if we desire to reconstruct in our mind the organisation 
of a university two thousand years ago. 


Unitary Univeksities 


Your university is a recent creation and has yet to build up its traditions. 
For the old traditions of Nalanda are well nigh forgotten and in any case would 
not fit into the actual circumstances of the twentieth century. You may have to 
face some radical change when Orissa is made into a separate province, for it will 
then surely soon have a university of its own with the college at Cuttack as its 
nucleus. In that case, if you think it desirable, you will have a good opportunity 
of transiorming your university into a residential and teaching university of the 
typo of the recently created Indian universities without giving rise to too many local 
jealousies and heart-burnings. Hence a few words on this subject may not bo 
inappropriate. When about 1853 the first universities in India were established, 
they were formed on the model of the old London University as merely examining 
bodies exercising a certain amount of control on the affiliated colleges but working 
chiefly on their power to regulate curricula and conduct examinations. In those 
early days this was a necessary piece of worE as it was imperative to have a 
wide extension of western education in the first place. That work is now, 
if not completed, at least fairly done ; London University has itself changed its 
character a great deal and is at present engaged in building for itself an adequate 
home for all its activities ; and Indian Universities should now aspire to take' their 
place among the universities of the world not only by continuing their work of 
dissemination of knowledge already in existence by making their own contribution 
to the store of world’s knowledge. For this purpose it is necessary to utilize all 
our resources in the best and most economical way and a system in which colleges 
giving higher education are scattered all over the province is surely unsuitable. 
A concentration of teaching ability in one, and later on, in two or more centres, 
is obviously called for._ A single college in one centre cannot afford to have a group 
‘^■'d the teachers lose the great advantage of contact with 
allied spirits and tend to become mechanical lecturers without being brought into 
touch with the most _ recent developments and having no opportunity of receiving 
help, comment or criticism from their equals. Moreover, the work of research in 
these days is impossible without good library with lip-to-dato periodicals and books 
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resources of one college are not able to secure this advantage to its 
teachers. In this general statement I do not desire to ignore the good research 
work done_ by several teachers even under difficult conditions but from the national 
point of view we must not make their work harder than need be. To my mind, 
therefore, the future Indian university is bound to be of the unitary type. It is 
not likely that any universities in India can arise which are of the type of Oxford 
9 r Cambridge which are sat generis in the world, and the type we should aim at 
IS that of the provincial universities of England or the universities on the Conti- 
nent and America. The many well-equipped educational institutions in Patna can 
all be put under the control of the university and be made its various branches ; 
but for turning out better and more extensive work larger resources will have to 
be placed at its disposal both by Government and by the wealthy public-spirited 
people of the province. The intellectual needs of other centres in the province 
should be met by some arrangement by which during vacations or holidays short 
intensive courses of a popular character are given by university teachers specially 
deputed to those centres. But_ wo must not give way to the intelligible but 
unpratical desire of various localities to have some collegiate institutions of their 
own. Such a course of action will waste the limited resources available for high 
education and will also tend to lower intellectual standards. 

Mainspring of culture 

The work of securing adequate resources for higher education and research will 
be none too easy in the coming days. Under a democratic system the average legis- 
lator is apt to look askance at such expenditure and is prone to press the claims of 
primary education against those of higher education and research. I shall be the 
last person to say a word against the extension, by compulsory methods if necessary, 
of primary education but it is a mistake to starve the universities for helping pri- 
mary education. If the mainspring of intellectual culture in the form of the univer- 
sity is damned, the effect will be seen at no distant date on the efficiency of all other 
kinds of education also. Our provincial governments of the future will have to, 
make largely increased provision for education in all its branches. I here only wish' 
to sound a note of warning. against the opinion that there is a necessary antagonism 
between these different branches when all are equally important and to urge that 
the starving of one branch will inevitably lead to the crippling of the others. 

Those who are opposed to the spending of too ranch on higher education and 
research not only base their case on the more urgent need of primary education, a 
point to which 1 have briefly referred above, but also on the increase of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes. They contend that there is no object in further 
encouraging higher education if the only result is to add to the ranks of the great 
unemployed. It is of course the doty of Government and the leaders of the, public 
to take measures to combat this unemployment, but it is taking a wrong view of 
higher education to suppose that it is intended only to make the educated men 
directly self-supporting. This idea has come to us from the early days of English 
education in India when Government required Indians with a knowledge of English 
to occupy the various posts in its service for which it was not possible to get recru- 
its from England. When such men were few they easily got well-paid jobs, and 
the impression that a degree should procure a man a good post immediately has not 
yet died out, and one reason is that English education is now for the first time 
spreading among certain classes and strata of society which fondly believe that they 
will be favoured by the same good luck that was the fortunate lot of those who 
went in for English education 60 years ago. 

Training in Leadership 

The cause for higher education rests on the fact that it makes men and women - 
better fitted for any role that they have to play, that it makes better men and 
better women who are able to act as leaders of the people about them and that in 
these days it is impossible for a country to attain its proper rank among the 
nations of the world unless there is a certain proportion among its people who have 
a well developed intellect, who can take wide views on affairs and whose horizon 
is not limited to their immediate surroundings. It has been found that even in 
distributive trades a well trained graduate with a good general education soon out- 
strips in efficiency a man who has been apprenticed to his .particular job from his 
early years. And graduates must get rid of the idea that they are fit for occupying 

5G 
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Such training js of course nccessar^m 


any post witbout some special training. - iphA 

every cause, though for well-educated people its permd 
extent of their rise •will depend upon their own effort but they 
this period of apprenticeship. Just as the human embryo has to pass, though ve^ 
rapidly, through the stages of an invertebrate, a fish and other animals “C'C’^C ^ 

born to the dignity of man, so also must the graduates pass through all {f c 
from the very lowest before he can hope to rise to the heights of which he shouia 
bo capable. If he is unable or unwilling to pass through these necessari? stages, 
he cannot blame his education for his want of success. I have m my mjna ino 
cases of some of my pupils whom I was able to recommend to some millowners. 
Some of them disliked the early stages where they had to take their coats on ana 
work with soiled bands like a manual labourer. They gave up in the very beginning 
after a few days and are to-day probably _ among the unemployed graduates or at 
best low-paid school teachers against their will. Some others, on the oner hand, stuck 
to their job and have risen fairly high in their line. The_ force of circumstances is 
leading to the gradual abandonment of the idea that certain classes are only meant 
for intellectual or clerical work and the manual or mechanical work is something 
of a degrading nature. In these democratic days all must have equal opportunities. 
All work must be regarded as honourable and noble, and the only thing that is 
dishonourable or ignoble is selfishness and disregard for the rights of our fellowmen. 
To encourage this nabit of mind nothing is better than early manual training and 
later on some scientific education in the laboratory and the workshop. And it is 
a very encouraging sign of the times that the number of those that go in for tho 
B. Sc. and other scientific courses is rapidly increasing all over India. 

Black-coated Vakiets 

We cannot, however, overlook the problem of unemployment of tho educated 
classes. If the only occupations that these will care to follow are of the black- 
coated variety, requiring residence in towns with all their modern amenitieSj I am . 
afraid that the problem can never be solved. In some professions like medicine wo 
can see tho simultaneous existence of crowding in towns and absolute scarcity in 
rural areas. Every qualified medical man aspires to build up a practice in 
the bigger centres and many of them fail to make even a decent living. If only 
some of these men can be induced to settle down in areas, they will do most 
beneficent work for people who are left to the ministrations of quacks and charlatans 
or go altogether without help of any kind and they will earn a respectable living, 
considering tho cheapness of life in villages, provided they do not pitch the standard 
too high. If in a thickly populated province like yourS the ideal to be achieved is 
to have at least one qualified practitioner for every area of 25 square miles contain- 
ing a population of about four or five thousand, there will be a vast field for tho 
useful employment of medical men. For some time it would be necessary to givo 
to each such practitioner a small subsidy of, say Rs. 25 per month, and ho would 
naturally get all tho fees he receives in his practice. Tho only undertaking 
required from him is that he will settle down in that area and be available to the 
people and will also do some small amount of public work in Iho nature of supervision 
of rural sanilation. 

Other educated rnen with no specialist qualifications like medicine have also a 
great field of work in vitingea if they have the necessary public spirit and receive 
some specif training for village work. The spread of co-operation in all its forms 
IS made difficnlt by want of properly trained organisers. Village uplift movements 
like those _ oreanised by Mr. Brayne in the Pnnjab and Sir. DeVndhar and his 
collenguts in Bombay, and so eloquently advocated in recent days by the Governor 
of Uombiiy, call insistCDtly for workers. It is a pity to see so much available man 
po'wer lying nnnsed when so much work is to bo done. Tho workers can only get 
a living wage but that is better than eating their heads off in idleness and mental, 
pnysical and often even physical starvation. Then, again, there are a certain num- 
ednented men who have fair landed estates of their own but are content 
In An ow themselves seeking employment elsewhere. If such cease 

thcmselvrs i w Ifn ® cultivating at least a part of it 

less nf 1 re?) leaders of tho people and we shall hear 

BDcndinrr tv.n r iLi*^ .Po'iMeal privileges as soi distant leaders while 

wUh land be n'^road, their only concern 

bei g to get their rents duly collected. The growing migration of edu- 
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C£it6u pfirsons to towns is nn gviI rcconnizcd all nvpr t . 

■>■»-'« »»•* --“Sy 

If .h^ ‘sftfr ,‘vjt'?, „tfr„- 

factory, they aro making a grierous mistake. Work there would be of n° different 

Bu\ tLre'^B^hnnIH‘^®h““ of tact sympathy and consideration for others. 

But there should be no appearance of dictation. The rillaffers even thouch un- 
intelligent enough to weigh the quality of a man^and to distinguish 
“??. nnrenrist. While a gradual attempt should be 
made to teach them better ways of living, a sense of the practically possible must 
present m the mind. New methods of cultivation and improved marketing, 
and better ideas of socml life should only be gradually introduced, ns the people 
are naturally conservative. Above all a village worker must keep clear of factions 
among the villagers and should acquire the confidence of all. It would be bettor 
not to engage in any money-lending transactions on one’s own .account, but every 
attempt should be made to push on the co-operative movement on right lines. I 
educated mcn'who have settled in villages showing characteristics 
which I have here deprecated and their presence in the village is worse than useless, 
and they are found only using their education and intelligence in fostering litiga- 
tion and trying to feather their own nest. The satisfaction that the village worker 
can expect should come from a consciousness of useful work well done. The diffi- 
culties of village life are in these days not so great as they were some years ago. 
The increase in motor traffic has brought villages nearer urban centres and one 
need not feel so lonely there if one makes work there his object in life. The in- 
creased circulation of newspapers, the constitutional progress in the political field 
and local self-government are also gradually bringing villagers to a higher level. 

I. have great hopes that an early extension of broad-casting with programmes suited 
to the capacities of the villagers and given in the vernaculars will bo taken in hand 
by Government and semi-Govcrnmeat agencies and this will help the cause of 
village uplift. What is required is the proper missionary spirit and I am sure 
tW youthful enthusiasm will lead at least some of you educated young men to 
take up this work than which there is nothing more important from tho point of 
view of all round national advance. 

Western Education not a Mistake 

With the vast extent of middle class unemployment facing us the question is 
often asked : Is there anything wrong with our system of higher education ? I do 
not belong to the class of those who feel that the introduction of western educa- 
tion in India has been all a mistake. On the other hand, I feel that our advance 
as a nation is bound up with our fully imbibing the spirit of modern civilization, 
and that our rising feeling of nationalism is a direct consequence of mir knowledge 
of western literature, history, arts, science, industry and philosophy. But we must 
take care that we accept only the best part of western culture and that we do not 
feel satisfied with the mere outer shell. There is unfortunately too great a tendency 
to bo content with only the acquisition of a degree somehow or other and an in- 
abilitv to realise that the degree is only the beginning of more extensive education 
in the University of life. Even ns regards degrees and examinations there is in 
many places— 1 do not say in the University of Batna-n desire to make the attain- 
ment of a degree too easy thus lowering the value of the degree itself. It is worth 
Prions consideration whether all those who join a university arc really capable of 
Sung by tho education that is given there and whether the sncce.S3 of a 
Eersity should not bo judged more by the quality than the number 
S tL Laduates that it turns out. The 'graduates _ that the country 
wants are men who have learnt tho art of using their rational faculties, 
wC know how to acquire knowledge from books, who thoroughly grasp 
the fundamental principles of tho subjects they study and who, if they are students 
nf scienerrSe tte importance of the methods of scientific investigation and are 
firmfv convinced that correct results aro only to.be obtained by means, of suitable 
cSSiment and observation and that a mind invariably open to receive new mcas 
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and rev'iaa the old ones is the essential characteristic of the scientist. The graduate 
^Yhom the country can well do ^vithout and whoso education has entailed a m^Q 
■waste of money and energy is one that has .only aspired to obtain his degree ny 
simply cramming the notes dictated by his teachers, who has not even react tua 
books prescribed for his study by the University, to whom the use of reterence 
books 18 guile unfamiliar, who docs not love MOk8_ and cannot roake use or a 
library ana to whom education means simply an intensive exercise of his memo^. 
If anywhere the extension of higher education has only led to an increase in tne 
number of this latter class of graduates, then it is time to consider some means 
of improving them or even of closing the doors of the University against them. 

Task before Yodng Men 

Graduates of the Patna University — 1 congratulate you all on the_ coinplction 
of the important chapter in the history of your life and I add my special felicita- 
tions to those to whom your Chancellor has awarded medals and prizes or wno 
otherwise distinguished themselves in their academical career. • As I have sam 
before it would be a mistake to think that your education has now been competed. 
It has only attained one stage but it must continue throughout your life. Your 
alma mater will always watch how you conduct yourself in future and will feel 
pride at any distinctions yon attain or any sterling service to render to ymir 
province, your country or the whole human race. It is not, however, possible lOT 
everybody to play a prominent role on the world’s stage; but the way in which 
you carry out the TeBponsibiUlies, great or email, in your own sphere, the conside- 
ration you show to others perhaps not so fortunate as yourself, the regard you 
entertain for truth, justice and fair dealing in the affairs of life, form the real 
tests by which you and your education will be judged. 

India is not now a country which can retire into its shell and have nothing 
to do with the world outside. Whether wo will or no, we form an important part 
in the great community of nations and we are influenced by what goes on elsewhero 
just as we exert our own influence on others. There can be no more fallacious 
saying than that of the poet ; 

‘East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet’ 

East is meeting "West and West is meeting East and the contact is ever growing 
more and more intimate. India will never more let the legions thunder past and 
go to sleep again. But if our country is to keep awake, we must rouse ourselves 
from the sleep which is but another name for our fond hugging of the dead past. 
We have to live in the present and prepare for the future and in this preparation 
you have to take our own important part. Learn to form your own independent 
judgment and do not be carried away by slogans and catchwords ; keep an open 
mind ever ready to change your opinion on due cause shown. Though for the 
moment the liberty of thought and action appears to bo endangered and even on 
the point of disappearance in many countries and dictators arc rising up every- 
where, have firm faith that the world will soon retura disgusted to the well-tried 
paths of sanity and freedom that the democracy will once more come into its own, 
that the humanity will _ again _ enter on its career of ordered progress in all fields 
ana that onr country is destined to play n great part in this glorious work of 
testoring the efficacy of those noble principles which have served well so far and 
Will servo belter in future. 



The Benares Hifldu University Convocation 


The sixteenth Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was held on the 
December 1933 in the spacious grounds of the Amphitheatre, 

the occasion. More than fifteen thousand people attended the function. Three tnousa a 
five hundred students, representing different provinces, gave a ? •. 

to the distinguished guests. “Loud speakers” had been 

training corps and the volunteers presented a guard-of-honour to His H 6 • 

Maharaja Saheb of Benares and to the Vice-Chancellor. Tbf. graduates Pro«asion 
Tvas a picturesque one. The procession entered the Convocation Pand . IvVoiavi- 
The proceedings began with the recital of a Sanskrit prayer. Afterwa 

yaji addressed the gathering in Hindi. ^ : Ai-or referred to bis 

'^Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in presenting Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, refe 

pre-eminence as a thinker, scholar and statesman. Tircsented Sir 

Prof. Krishna Kumar Mathur, Dean of the Facul^ of RrMcntM b 

Jflgadish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy. The V,cc-Chan™ 
conferring the honorary degress on the three distin^tshed j ° Tjnjyersity, to Sir 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyars valuable services to the devotion to the 

Jngadish Bose’s eminence and scholarship and to Sir Profulla K y 

Motherland and Science. 

Conferment of Hont. Degrees 

‘'’ll, b.gp.»6 to 

EBsS. U.C P,.-Cb..,.1lor, 

a few word . Yice-Chancellor’s Remarks _ , -nhserved 

The Vice-Chancellor, the venerable ^“.fble ^ent^in^thr'^is^tory of the 

that this year’s KingTof Lord Viswanath and hoped that 

Sto ’3 o.‘ M.. 

Acbnryn Roy’s Convocation Addre« address 

AcJiarva Sir Prafulla Chandra Potj in the course of n ; g^iiy education 
said - T am not out to preach a Convocation Address in 
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of novels nnd slory-writer, Grist Ohandra Ghose, the foremost of our dramahsts,- 
never crossed the thresh-hold of the university. I may also add tho names of Jicr- 
nard Shaw, H. G. Wells and the Nobel Prize winner of the present year, namely 
Ivan Allex Bunin, all of whom were self-educated. Then, again, the great rulers ana 
statesmen of Europe who hold the destiny of tho world in the hollow of their paini 
— Ramsay Macdonald, Blussolini, Hitler and Stalin have also been innocent or 
college education. Nor need I mention the names of Abraham Lincoln and others 
who Dorn in tho log cabin in the back-woods of America^ rose to be the proud 
occupants of tho White House. In the second labour Ministry most of the_ Ministers 
began as day labourers who in the evenings by self-tuitions gathered learning. 

Every one will admit that with an improved nnd broadened form of secondary 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their unneo- 
essary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion or 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but 
which unfortunately is carried on to the university forms, will then 
greatly disappear and make these universities real centres of learning and culture. 
The present university system is as yet so full of routine details that its functions 
is not very far removed from that of Secondary school. _ No doubt the lecture sys- 
tem gives an appearance of work, hut if the student is himself willing to utilise his 
time, he would in most cases find that ho goes through more work by absenting 
himself from these compulsory lectures. Just consider tho opposite system where the 
student is only given the names of soma books nnd some questions on the problems 
dealt therein. He reads them, digests them and develops his own answers to tho 
questions by a process of thinking which is his own, and then in tho college Sominer 
discusses them from his own point of view with his colleagues and professors, 
preferably in limited groups. I am sure, under these circumstances,! his powers of 
analysis as well as synthesis will be better developed and his ciTorts will soon 
enable him to cure out his own intellectual empire. 

1 have been called upon, at a very short notice, to deliver tho convoca- 
tion address. I am afraid, howerer, I shall seareely bo able to deal adequate- 
ly with tho subject which I have chosen for out disoourse, namely tho true fun- 
ction of a University as also the imperative need for adopting the vcrnacnlar ns the 
medium of instruction. 


The first cduoational institution established in India by the British Government 
was the Calcutta Muhammadan College or Mndrassa founded in 1780, at tho request 
of several Muhammadans of distinction, by Warren Hastings. _ _ 

Tho next attempt on the part of tho British Government was initiated in 1791 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Benares who founded tho Benares Sanskrit 
College as a means of employing boneficiaily for tho country some part of tho 
surplus revenue over the estimatea receipts. The College was designed to cultivate 


College as a means of employing boneficiaily for tho country some part of tho 
surplus revenue over the estimatea receipts. The College was designed to cultivate 
the “laws, literature and religion of the Hindus’' i. e., to accomplish the same pur- 
pose for tho Hindus ns the Madrassa for the Muhammadans, nnd specially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European judges, 

Tho next important step is the establishment of the College of Fort William, 
whoso prof, of Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder of a school of Bengali 
writers. It was formally opened on August 18, by a Minute in Council in which the 
Governor-General detailed at length tho reasons for starling such an institution. . 

The Minute then declares that “A College is hereby founded at Fort William 
in Bengal for the belter instruction of tho Junior Civil Servants of tho Company.” 

The Marquis of Wellesley, impressed with the “sloth, itidolcnco, low debauchery 
and vulgarity," which too often grew upon tho younger servants of the Company, 
decided that they should have a proper education in Cnlciitta. 

After tho battle of Plassey nnd during the next thirty years tho darkest period 
of Anglo-Indian history— tho Company’s servants seem to have felt n constant 
apprehension of losing all tho fruits of the victory as suddenly as they were 

^ i. » __ __ 1 


it IB enough to mention tbat in loOS one of tho most intelligent officers 
in tho Company b BcrFjce, then resident at a Native Court, deemed it to bo “mad- 
ness to attempt the conversion of tho natives of India, or to give them any more 
description of learning than what they then possessed. “Tho 
MinauB, ho said, had as good a system of faith and of morals as most people” ; 

\o tho Mussalmans, “It is quite sufficient if wo endeavour to con- 
cuiato their confidence and to mitigate their vindictive spirit.” 
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runSlIlO sum of not less than one lakh of 

f apart and applied to the revival and 

literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
fHu t ® promotion of knowledge of the sciences among the 

inhabitants of the British territories of India.” fa “ 

I, 1®13> to the causes above staled, the Indian Government seems to 

nave nact iw settled policy or even intention on the subject of education, but several 
disjoined efforts are worth recording. In 1814, a High School was established by 
a missionary, Mr. Robert May, at Chinsurahj and some smaller schools were affilia- 
ted to It. Ihis schom was conducted with such success that, in 1810, a Govern- 
ment grant of Es. 600 per month (afterwards augmented to Rs. 800) was sanctioned 
for them. 

_ In the same year (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded from the 
intmest of Es. 20,000 deposited by Jai Narain Ghosal, an inhabitant of Benares, 
with an additional grant of Rs. 252 monthly from Government. In this school, 
English, Persian.^ Hindustani, and Bengali were taught with reading and writing, 
grammar and arithmetic together with the Government regulations, general history, 
geography and astronomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India can be complete without a history 
of Jay Narayan’s, I make no apology for inserting it here. It is culled from a 
brief yeport_ kindly furnished by Principal P. Russell who very properly observes 
that ‘hia High School might claim to be the oldest English teaching school in the 
whole of Nothern India”. Its origin read like a'romance when it is borne in mind 
that its founder was an orthodox Hindu and that he anticipated even the precursors 
of western education like Rammohan Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghosal, of a well-known Bengali family, left his homo in 
Calcutta towards the close of the eighteenth century, in bad health and came like 
a pious Hindu, to Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; and during the font- succeeding years Jay Narain was in 
consultation with Daniel Corrio as to how to place the school on permanent and 
proper foundation. 

Lord Moira’s minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment of the Vidyalaya 
or Anglo-Indian College in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this Collge marks an important era in the history of educa- 
tion in India as the first spontaneous desire manifested by the natives of the 
country lor instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of the leading 
Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Sic Hyde East, who has left 
an interesting account of the origin of tho project and of the original rules drawn 
up for its management. The further peculiarity of the College was us being designed 
‘‘primarily for the sons of respectable Hindus,” and entirely under Native supenn- 
tendents — the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees being voluntary contribu- 
tions by tho projectors of the scheme. , t, „ 

“English education was in a manner forced upon tho British Government ; 
says Alex Duff. "It did not itself spontaneously originate it. Thera were two 
persons who had to do with it.— one was Mr. David Haro and tho other was an 

Indian, Rammohun Roy”. , , , , j . j i i 

It reflects no small credit on the Hindus, that long before England had Ic.arned, 
to do anything of the kind, they themselves had founded a college at Calcnlta bv 
their own voluntary contributions, for tho instructions of their youth in English 
literature and science. 

Maoadpay’s FA3IO08 Mindte of 1835 

This stage of tho controversy has a peculiar interest, not only ns a tnrning point 
in the histroy of education in India, but because of the part taken in it by 
Macaulay then on the Committee, and at tho same time the legislative Member of 
tKpreme Council. In the latter capacity Macaulay wrote a long minute replying 
fullv to arguments political and educational, advanced by ^ic Orientalists. He 
deoffired • "The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any particular 
Sof teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, but was at liberty 
to emnlorfts funds as it thought best, and that the best way of employing them 
was in teaching what was best worth knowing. English was better worth kno^^ 
than Lnsk-rit and Arabic. The Natives themselves have found this out. 3hey 
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would pay to learn English but they required to bo taught Sanskrit and Arabic and 
then thought themselves entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
eDcneed so long in so useless an acquisition. It is quite possible Md very cdyan- 
taeeouB on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English scholars, 
and to this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed.’ 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, the profuse illustration ana 
incisive logic peculiar to the author, concluded with a distinct^ declaration that if tno 
present system were permitted to remain nnehanged the writer^ would_ resign his 
scat on the Committee. The Governor-General Lord Wiliam Bentinck, briefly endor- 
sed his entire concurrence with Mr. Macaulay’s views. - t, t, 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
the Natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of 
education would be best employed on English education alone.” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that henceforth “schools for 
the teaching of English literature and science through the medium of English lan- 
guage should bo established in the principal towns in Presidencies of Fort William 
and Agra, as funds became available and school masters can bo procured.” 

But Macaulay never lost sight of utility of vernacular as the medium of educa- 
tion, as in the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to observe. 

‘To biro four or five people to make a literature is a course which never answered 
and never will answer in any part of the world. Languages grow. They cannot' bo 
built. We are now following the slow but sure course on which alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vornaculnr languages of India. Wo arc now 
attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that twenty 
years hence, there will he hundreds, nay thousands oi natives, familiat with the best ’ 
models of composition, and well acquainted with western science.” 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, who was Commissioner of two divisions in Bengal, had a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of Bengal and Bengali : in the course of his 
evidence before the Calcutta TJniversity Commission he says : 

‘‘I think that some Englishmen who advocated the use of English as a medium 
of instruction in Schools and Colleges are influenced by natural enthusiasm for the 
Imperial idea. They value the English language as bond of union in the Empire 
ana dream of its becoming the common and universal language of India. 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain in commerce or, 
industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed of education of 
any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has not taken 
the trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali u. A. on lls. 40 a month to 
conduct his English correspondence. Though a good general education, including 
English, should bo an advantage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet if the main 
object were to make as many Indians as possible cororaercially and industrially 
efficient, probably the best plan would _ be to help them to _ acquire ns quickly as 
possible at school some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic and 
hook-keeping and apprentice them at an early age to a commercial or industrial 
business”. 

Before we conclude this portion, wo must not, however, forget to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. Wo yield to none in our admiration for 
Macaulay, whom we may almost stylo the father of high education in India. But 
when Macaulay had not even been elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Bammohnn 
Roy had sent a pathetic appeal to the representative of the British nation, which 
extorted the admiration and drew forth the encomium of Bishop Hebcr ; there are 
passages m it which are almost interchangeable with those which occur in 
Macaulay’s Minute._ 

1 j**^^.*^ intended to keep tho British nation in ignorance of real know- 

Icdge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace tbo svstem ' 
of tho Schoolmen, which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
same manner Uie Sanskrit system would be tho best calcluated to keen this 
country m darkness. If such had been tho .policy of tho Legislature. But as the 
improvement of the native population is the object of tho Government - it will 
r ‘jberal and enlightened system of instruction,’ embrac- 
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ID the tedious und protrseted BurmesA Tl^nr ax. l . . 
afford to trouble himself much about the iotelf^xnol t 

Eammohan Boy’s voice was thus ns that nf ^nno 

7itx%^v’SiZii\‘ ii ■■risifit” & ;r#"v»“T 

Non-adoption of Vernacular ab Mediom— the Fatal Mistake 

If we begin by critically examining our methods in India (not only in vonr 
University) the Brst outrage that we find we committed was in making a forcien 
language our vehicle of instruction. It is surprising ^at this principal reason for 
our intdlectu^ Bteruity vras not discovered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the weliknown educationists of the time continue to 
regard this relegation of tho English language to an inferior position ns fraught 
with disastrous consequences. To avoid misconception, I must here, once for all 
make it clear that the study of English or other imporlant foreign languages is by 
no means discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals ; there 
is DO need of eptertaining the fear that the language in which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon ns tba 
medium of instruction. A man of education must, in the first place, be one well 
up in all-round information, and he can gather it best and in the minimum of 
time if he does so in a language he learned to lisp in, while snckling his mother's 
breast~fhe language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics. Politics, Logic 
and Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can readily bo mastered in one’s 
own vernacular. That should be the first stone in our educational edifice if wo 
want to build well and high. 

Gustave Le Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the overproduction of 
graduatps, observes : 

“The primary danger of this system of education very properly qualified as 
Latin consists in tho fact that it is based on the fundamental psychological error 
that the intelligence is developed by the learning by heart of tostfaooks. Adopting 
this view, the endeavour has been made to enforce a knowledge of ns many hand- 
books as possible. From the primary school till ho leaves the university a young 
man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his judgment or personal 
initiative being ever called into play. Education consists for him in reciting by heart 
and obeying. 

“It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to the state of life 
in which they were born and an intense desire to escape from it. The working man 
no longer wishes to remain a working map, or the peasants to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle class admit of no possible career for 
their sons except that of State-paid functionaries. Instead of preparing men for 
life French schools solely prepare them to occupy public functions, in _ which 
success cau bo attained without any necessity for self-directioa or tbe exhibition of 
the latest glimmer or personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the 
evstem creates an army of proletarians discontended with their lot and always 
ready to revolt, while at the summit it brings into being a frivolous bourgeois, at 
once sceptical and credulous, having a superstitious confidence in the State, whom it 
reoards as short of Providence, but without forgetting to display /pjvatds jt a 
ceaseless hosiility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern- 
ment, and incapable of tho least enterprise without the intervention of tho 

““^“The' State which manufactures by dint of test-books all these persons possessing 
dinlomas, can only utilise a small number of them, and is forced to leave the 
o hers w thont employment. It is obliged in consegnenco o resign itself o feeding 
tuo first mentioned and to having the others as jib enemies. From the top to the 
bottom onhe social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor and the 
OTcfcct the immense mass of persons boasting diplomas besiege the professions 
While a busincsss man has the greatest difficulty m finding an agent to represent 
him in the colonies, thousands of candidates eohcit the most modest official posts. 
There arc 20,000 school masters and mistresses 

57 


without employment in the depart- 
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raent of the Science alone, ail of the persons who, disdaining the fields or the workshop, 

look to the State for their livelihood. The number of the chosen being restricted, 

that of the discontented is perforce immense. The latter are 

tlon, whoever bo its chiefs and whatever the goal they aim at. 

knowledge for which no use can be found la a sure method of driving a man to 

is evidently too late to retrace out steps. Espcrimco alone, that supremo 
educator of peoples, will be at pains to show us our mmtake. It alone will bo 
powerful enough to prove the necessity of replacing our odious^ test-books and our 
pitiable examinations by industrial instruction capable of inducing our young men 
to return to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which they 
avoid to-day at all costs'' 


- True Functions of University 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondary 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their un- 
necessary appendages, making thus for real progress* The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortu- 
nately is carried on to the University form, will then greatly disappear and make 
these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I feat a good deal of ex- 
planation is necessary at this point, mainly because the present University system 
is as yet so full of routine details that its function is not very far removed from 
that of a Secondary School. 

No doubt the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if the student is 
himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most cases find that he gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures. Adopting as his 
text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern University is a University of books, Mr. 
H. G. Wells says : 

•‘Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as the substantial 
basis of instruction opens up a largo and interesting range of possibilities. It 
releases the process of learning from its old servitudo to . place, and to time. It is 
no longer necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at a particular 
hour to hear the golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. The 
youngman who roads at 11 o'clock in the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage _over_ another youngman, 
employed during the day, who reads at 11 o’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room 
in Glasgow.” 

Just consider the opposite system where the student is only given the names 
of some books and some qucstiocs on the problems dealt therein ; he reads them, 
digests them and develops tils own answers to the questions by a process of think- 
ing which is his own. and then in the College Seminar discusses them from his 
own point of view with his colleagues and professors, preferably in limited groups. 
I am sure under those circumstances his power of analysis as well as synthesis bo 
better developed, and his efforts, though irksome in the beginning, will soon 
enable him to carve out’ his own intellectual empire. All these, however, presuppose 
a eonnd secondary education based upon his vernacular. 


I have pointed out some of the main defects of our University educational sys- 
tem ; the medium of study, the absence of elimination, the system of compulsory 
lectures, and the non-participation of students in the organisation. 

y^bilst, on the other hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in tho 
University system is not altogether unfounded, the current Emersonian aphorism 
that Uiuvcrsities are hostile to genius,’ is, on the other hand, not wholly justifiable, 
whilst Universities should be anxious to invite real workers for human progress, 
we on our part shrald see that they arc rendered independent to do so. If i may 
quote from Mr. Wells, they ({ntore Universities) will offer no general education- 
at all, no graduation in arts or science or wisdom. Tho only students who will 
come to them will bo young people who want to work in close relation as assistants, 
secretaries, special pupils, collateral investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
men whose results are teaching all tho world.' > 


I 

Ever 
even before that, I 


preach a jeremiad against University education altogether, 
“y Mysore University Convocation address in 1926 and 
~~ the insane craze for University degrees 


have been harping on 
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and its baneful effects. “The Universities arc overcrowded with men who are not 
profiting either intellectually or materially by their University training,” is the 
finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in the process of selec- 
tion. An all round education should be imparted to the majority of the students 
in the secondary stage through the medium of the vernacular. This will corres- 
pond to the “school final” in England. No one should choose a University career 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive,' call in that direction. A University 
should bo a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone see the 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their lives to the enlargement 
of the bounds of knowledge. 

Laski observes in his “Dangers of Obedience” : I have no use for the lecture that 
is a mere substitute for books. The University has failed when its students are not 
aroused to dispassionato discussions among themselves or when the work the^ do 
fails to awaken them to the study of great books. student who is sajisned 

with pemmicanized knowledge has gone through the University with his mind closed: 
he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 


Cardinal Newman very properly observes : “It is, I believe, as a matter of 
history the business of a University to make the intellectual culture its direct scope 
or to employ itself in the education of the intellect. .... . u 

It is ho doubt one of the main functions of the University to promote culture, 
but at the same time wo must bo on our guard, Says Alfred Zimmern. _ 

“Culture is an element making for grace, promotmn and harmony in human 
Rnirit But if any criticism is to bo levelled at the ideal and the processes of cul- 
it rsurely just this-that they may tend to fix men unduly, m Btereotyped 
ture It 13 J fp„i:np' ministerinc to a se f-satisfaction which inhibits imtmtivo 

With ’tii the possible conflicts involved, 

rather than fitimu ating tkem crystallised by use. 

In other .wo{;d8 ^Imre is apt dSptions in Eeuan’s’^St. Paul o! those 

Then again ho to h Athenian Professors, to whom the apostle addressed 

models of ^f&AtSn it has been brought after 

in vain the Word of Lite. nf grammarians, of gymnasts and of teachers of 
centuries of as^possiblc to receive Christianity, The banahty 

Bword play, schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyes of grace. The 

and toward dryness of s^Boo convcrt.for he has his own religion which 

pedagogue is the most aimcui authors, his taste for liter.iry exercises ; 

ch truth), thus san^ the LaUn poet. I i^g i„ the “asrara” of the preceptor 

“Tols” of mediaeval “Odern i manner of household dnid- 

(guru) while tending oows, collecting fuel , witness the sublime and transcenden- 
eery used to get lessons on eternal v j ,, tjjq ^ord ‘aranayaka (i.e. 

fal discussions in .the ‘‘Vrihadaranyaka Upa^^ 

in the forest) reminds us of ^e gro^^ f^^ residential quarters to our Uni- 

Sf.'ii'S‘hai'i fe' .r’si'Sis - 

'''^rTh'i5‘?.«“ho»fd'’ ”M I'i' ™'“- 

steer clear of these shoals. 


Itie Punjab University Jubilee Convocation 

distinguished gathering ^omcn%7(hrPn"^^^^^ preseS 

ies of'the world and Pro^'f "t mf'*^^Jg^°Univcrsity held at Lahore on ho 
gpemlJuWkeCo^^^^^^^^ Herbert A^oicrso,, Chancellor, 
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conferred the honorary deforces of LL. D. on Sir Shadiial and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain ; 
of Doctor of Oriental Learning on Sir Sikandar Haynt Khan, and Sir Sundar- 
singh Majithia ; and of Doctor of Literature on Sir Mahomed Iqbal and Mr. b. 
C. Woolner, Vicc-chanceilor, Punjab University. 

Addressing the Convocation, the Chancellor welcomed the delegates, and then re- 
ferred to the important part taken by the Princes of Punjab and the adjacent States 
in the inauguration of the University fifty years ago, and the practical interest they 
had continued to show in its welfare. _ . . . j 

His Excellency dwelt upon the great services rendered by the recipients of de- 
grees which were being conferred to-day. Continuing, ho said that_ all were deter- 
mined to See that the Punjab University advanced, though there might be difierences 
regarding the lines of advance. The Chancellor paid a tribute to the work of the 
Punjab University Committee and said that perhaps the most important of the 
questions examined by the Committee was whether their system could not bo deve- 
loped and adapted so as to provide greater opportunities for the employment of the 
youth of the Province. The Committee’s report was now under the examination _ of 
the University authorities, and as soon as the Local Government were in possession 
of their views, they would proceed to taka careful consideration of the various ques- 
tions raised in that. 

His Excellency referred to the necessity of strengthening among the students, the 
corporate character of university life, and in this connection, dwelt on the proposal 
to construct a University Union Hall to mark the Jubilee, 

His Excellency gratefully acknowledged the generous response already made in 
this connection, and appealed for further generous help. Concluding, His Excellency 
emphasised that there could bo no better way of celebrating the Jubilee than by a 
resolve to work for the single purpose of promoting the good of those committed to 
it for the higher good of the community. 

Addressing the Convocation, Prof. IFooIncr, Vice-Obancollor, referred to the 
history and progress of the University during the last half a century, and 
observed that in point of numbers the University might now be considered 
to be celebrating its coming of age. The next stage was to attain maturity in the 
quality of work done, and adaptation to the needs of the area served. 

Prof. Woolner referred, in this connection, to the economic and social problem 
of unemployment and unuerpaid teachers, and the growing demand for a greater 
measure of independence in Indian education, depending less on other countries for 
the highest training and the need of widening the horizon by the presence of devo- 
tees of varied knowledge. 

Concluding the Vice-chairman stated : Whatever rearrangements may be found 
necessary or_ convenient as regards the control and testing of lower levels of 
college teaching, it should be borne in miod.tbat whatever line he drawn, the knowledge 
and ideas that permeate all levels will derive from the University and its 
colleagues, and consequently any limitation of the resources of the University, 
can only tend to increase tho intellectual of all.” 


Ihe Punjab Univers'Uy Convocation 

Punjab University held at Lahore on tl 
22nd December 1933 Sir Shadiial, Chief Justice, Lahore High Court, invited ti 

Indin IB tint great constitutional changes impending i 

^t>«Id surely come when many of them would play 
successful working of that constitution. For the attatnmei 
sLm thdr^fmurflifr'tboi ‘“Portance and ho asked them to i 

ablo^ to reapoRH whole- W 1 
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University but the bulk must be trained to business, to develop t^o resoLSs 
Of the land, organise and expand industries and apply themselves to all branches 

. suggested that the Punjab University should conside? 

"JI mstitu^ng a department of business administration and conti- 
ntiing, he added there could be no doubt that teaching imparted by the University 
was adding year after year to the already large number of unemployed cradnateJ 
Discontent caused by this took a political complexion and from polhical discontent 
to political Clime was only a step. '‘Wbih lair may safely be left to deal irith 
actual crime, it is the province of statesmanship to do all it can to neutralise the 
potentiality of political crime and deal constructively with the root causes of poli- 
tical discontent. There is such a thing as healing of unrest and discontent and 
when this is done political crime due to economic causes should decrease and India 
should be able to move along new road of peace and prosperity. Therefore besides 
reorminisation of the present system of University education, fresh occupations 
would have to be found for graduates of universities and there must be fresh 
outlets for their energies”. 

Sir Shadilal dwelt on the need for comprehensive programme of economic deve- 
lopment of the country. 


The Allahabad Oniversity Convocation 

The Allahabad University Convocation was hold at Allahabad on the leth, 
December 1933 under the presidency of ff, E. Sir JDalcolon Bailey, the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces. After the Vice-Chancellorj Pt, Ighal Narain Qurtu 
had conferred the degrees. Sir Tej Bahadur delivered his couvocalion speech. In the 
course of his speech ho said : 

One of the greatest thinkers and seers of our day says, in a recent book of 
his, that in spite of all their app.arent modernization the universities have never 
yet discovered how to lead a community. They have a timidity in their hearts ; 
they would rather propitiate than dominate. They have simply substituted the 
tradition of yesterd.ay for inalterable tradition to save themselves. They have almost 
come up-to-date, and they have been carried on prosperously by a hurrying and 
not too critical world. But they will always be, by their very nature, by thejr 
instinct for following power instead of excercising it, not quite up-to-date. It is 
difficult to imagine how they can even get beyond yesterday. With their funda- 
mental hieratic professions, their degrees and examinations, their curicnla and 
direction of study, they must always remain organizations for the_ confirmation 
and transmission of what has already been accepted in tho unorganized world of 
free intelligence. They cannot handle knowledge in this fashion until it is more 
or less traditionalised". He then pronounces the following doom on the universi- 
ties : '-The break-up of the universities may be at band in their very phase of 
maximum expansion. The undergraduate body may melt nwav suddenly, dispers- 
ing to forma of work and training of a more specialised and continuous sort, and 
with that the university properly speaking, that immense obsolescent educational 
gesture, the miscellaneous great gathering of students and teachers, will achieve a 
culminating gala of sport and splendour— and cease. 

There is a great deal in this judgment, severe as it no doubt is, with which it 
is impossible to agree— though I hope our universities arc not so near that gala 
of sport and splendour’ and cessation which this thinker foreshadows for univer- 
sities in the West. Nevertheless, I think it is pertinent to ask whether our univer- 
sities have yet ‘discovered how to lead a community . 

The conception of a university as a retreat sitnat^ in sylvan surronndings 
away frZ the madding crowd, where knowing and pious professors, 


and 
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eaeer and devoted youth foregather to quench their thirst for knowledge, 
to contemplato and revel in the mysteries of knowledge, to discuss and 
rediscuBS the eternal verities of life and death and leave behind to a not too 
happy posterity elaborate, if not illuminating, commentaries upon the texts ot 
sages and ‘rishis’ may bring comfort to the heart of the revivalist who lives m 
an ancient past which can never be resusciated or furnish a theme to the moralist 
who thinks that to preach morality is to leave a moral life — but a distracted world 
like ours in the grip of an unsparing struggle for existence and torn by the con- 
flicting and confusing cries of nationalism, economic and political, and the demands 
of a seductive internationalism, the centre-piece of Mr. Wells’ new philosophy 
which can live only upon the ruins of nationalism, will not easily accept this 
monastic conception of a university. 


Such knowledge as I have acquired of the West convinces mo that there is a 
growing revolt there against the traditional ideas of the functions of the universi- 
ties, and while it is no doubt true that they still are and will, I dare say, continue 
to bo the radiating centres of learning and culture— a sort of Solomon’s Houses— 
they are watchfully becoming more and more responsive to the needs of the times, 
they are contributing not a little to the solution of those pressing problems of 
life which must needs be faced and tackled in a practical and business-like manner. 
The urgency of giving a different turn to our universities seems to me to be given 
greater in India. I shall ask you to approach the entire question in something 
like the following manner. Let us assume that the Allahabad University produces 
every year a hundred brilliant graduates who know everything in English literature 
from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy and Masefield. Let us again assume 
that there is every year an equal number of excellent graduates in pure physics, 
chemistry, biology and every other ology. Let us also assume that there is every 
year a fair number of graduates produced steeped in all the wisdom and philosophy 
of ancient times and modern in all the ‘doctrines’ of social reconstruction beginning 
with Plato and ending with Karl Marx and Lenin— and do not let me forget — I 
am making hero no assumption— that you produce every year at least a hundred 
graduates in law crowding the corridors of the High Court and the district courts 
and waiting for their talents to bo recognised. When you have made all these 
assumptions, you must answer the question which is bound to be put to you more 
and more emphatically as time goes on. What good does it do to the nation, to 
society and to India at large to produce year in and year out these lino cultured 
gentlemen who after they have left the portals of the university wake up to the 
reality of the situation to find that the call of hunger is more insistent than • the 
call of culture and that the fine maxims of morality which they imbibed in their 
class-rooms are more in the nature of impediments than a help in the struggle for 
existence 7 These very men who are your products will put you that 
question : their disillusioned and disappointed parents will also put you that ques- 
tion. I shall assume that you can afford to turn a deaf ear to impudences and 
irrclevnncies of this character and comfort yourself^ with the virtual and self-righteous 
conviction that you have at least brought light where there was, darkness, you 
have extended the bounds of knowledge, and endowed these young offspring of 
yours with noble ideals and elevated principles. But I fear you cannot for long 
Ignore or rufuse to answer the very same question when it will be put to you by 
the representatives of the tax-payer to whose long suffering generosity you owe 
your very being and-continued existence. The time is not distant when the sere- 
nily of your detached and cloistered life will bo distnrbed by the irrepressible ques- 
tions of tho tax-payer. I therefore ask the elders of the University — those who are 
in charge of this huge machinery— to take note of the signs of the times and to 
readjust it before it' is too late. 


Do not let mo give you the impression that I am taking refuge behind vague 
am Bouiiding an exaggerated note of alarm. ^Much ns I value 
Icarninc w^ich rises euperior to considerations of a utilitn- 
rian character, 'much ns I should like some of our young men to' live dedicated lives 

and the minds Of Tcir coun™ 

with the treasures of thought inherited from ages I feel that gen^erallv sneakTnif 
cancation. Professor De Burgh, a great exponent in England 
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• ‘A classical edacation in contrast with (hat in fJi 
applied sciences is commonly disparaged as unnraclical The wnrfi -nin f’”!) • 
eveiy day thought and speih is 'almost synonymous with roLtionS mean 

professional efficiency, to earning a ^ 0 - 
terml livdihood , they forp;et that without friendship, morality, rcJiirion and Vrt 
a moment be worth living.’ Nowl I do not^entufe to do"mtfse 

attempt at interpreting the feelings, howsoerer inadequately, of the ffreat mass on 
young. men to whom you stand in /oco parentis. It is not that their imagination 
IS not fired by the noble ideas which ancient and modern literatures place^ before 
them, or that they are not moved or are not susceptible of being moved, by higher 
impulses or that friendship, religion and art make no impression on their character' 
It IS, however, the vital fact of their existence that, at any rate in the case of the 
vast majonty of them, chill penury repress their noble rage. Add to it the cqunllv 
undeniable fact that the deadening weight of a mediaeval if not antiquated social 
system, not frequently supported by a proud nationalism and an undiscriminaiing 
pride in the supposed perfection of our past, pres-^es heavily on them and then you 
can have some idea of the tremendous wastage of Indian intellect and Indian eflort. 
Why ahould we therefore fight shy of vocational education as something to bo de- 
spised or something unworthy of ourselves ? Why should anybody in these times 
apologies for demanding an education which contributes directly to professional 
efficiency or to the earning of a material livelihood ? At any rate, I make no apolo^w 
for making such a demand. This demand, if legitimate ns I think it is, can only “ho 
fulfilled if we are prepared to recognize a few essential facts of the situation. 

Good ns university education may bo for some, I fear it is not good for all and 
sundry. Prom a purely cultural point of view, from the point of view of the 
advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not seem to me to be desirable 
that our universities should consciously or unconsciously allow themselves to be 
used as so many factories for manufacturing candidates for deputy colicctorships, 
tesbildarships and munsifships, not all of whom can fulfil their ambitions. Again, 
what good does it do to the nation or to the young men themselves to turn ' out 
year after year so many hundreds of young Bachelors of Law ? It is literally 
true of the legal profession— more true of it than any other profession— that many 
are called but few chosen. One inevitable consequence of this indiscriminate mnlti-' 
plication of graduates must be the lowering of the standards of education nnd aI.=o 
of conduct under the stress of competition nnd if an unpleasant truth must be 
uttered, it must be admitted that many if not nil of the ten commandments wbicii 
you inculcate within the four walls of this magnificent hall are honoured more in 
their breath than in their observance outside these portals. Lives which might ho 
more usefully nnd more honourably spent in other, though humbler, spheres arc 
thus wasted in disappointment, discontent and despair. Yon can if you like retort 
by saying that it is none of your business to bother yourselves about the future 
of your alumni, that when you have imparted to them some knowledge nnd put 
the hallmark of your degrees on them, and that when once every year yonr Vice- 
Chancellor has solemnly charged them to bo worthy of the same, you have done 
your whole duty by them. Similarly, a Government, which thinks that its main 
if not the whole duty is the preservation of law and order and which cannot cope 
with the economic malady of the country, may plead that it is none of its business 
to tackle the problem of unemployment — but the laws of Nemesis are inexorable, 
and neither universities nor Governments can escape them. Indeed they are already 
in operation and while the builders of our constitution may be putting stone upon 
stone and the wreckers, posing as saviours, may be actually busy in bolding out 
threats to them, the hungry crowd of your middle class graduates, disowned alike 
bv Goyernment wbo look upon them as tho source of all trouble, and by ^ patriots 
who have a horror of our university-bred bourgeoisie, goes on increasing apace 
complicating the situation for both. 

What then is to be done and who is to do it 7 I do not think there is any 
single agency which by itself can solve the problem. The university, the Govern- 
ment and Indian society must all combine to attack the problem. The university 
and the Government can combine each within its sphere in providing for the diver- 
sion of a large number of our young men into schools and institutions wliorc they 
can be made to learn something that may enable them to earn a decent ^ 

following some useful vocation or ocoupation, or by settling them on land where 
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land is available. This will necessarily involve the overhauling and readjustment 
of the entire educational machinery. In order to relieve the pressure on the uni- 
versity and at the same time to make university _ more efficient from a practical 
point of view, it seems to me to be necessary to provide more and better equipped 
secondary and vocational schools, so that after the completion of the ^hool educa- 
fion it may be possible for the vast majority of our young men, m whoso case the 
earning of livelihood is a necessity and the pursuit of culture at the university a 
luxury, to settle down in career and trade, business and industries, and thus save 
that wastage of our youth which to my mind is one of the most alarming signs 
of the times. This alone will not suffice ; the State must take n inoro active and 
a more sustained interest in giving those men a start in the various departments 
of life, and lines of business or industries. The State then should assume a further 
financial responsibility for the better equipment of our universities which may then 
be expected to produce leaders of community in the fields of thought and action. 

It is true that in 1932 the world’s figure for unemployment reached the stagger- 
ing total of about twenty-five millions, and it is equally true that in the midst of 
the present world-wide economic chaos, most of the leading nations of the world 
are groping in darKness, only developing the new industry of international confe- 
rences which pay very poor dividends. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
main occupation of all Governments in the West is somehow or other to conquer 
the demon of unemployment. At any rate people there know and feel that their 
ministers and their representatives are doing or professing to do something to 
reduce unemployment and it is success or failure in this sphere which is the deter- 
mining factor in the existence of Western Governments. Can you say here 
that yon may fix responsibility upon any one in the Government and call him 
to account for his failure ? I realise that no Government — foreign or national — can 
possibly absorb all the educated youths of the country in its, services and even if 
such a thing were possible, it would betoken ill for the country and its future. I am 
not. however, thinking of ‘jobs’ in Government offices. I am thinking generally of 
finding work for our young men to do, and if Government denies its responsibility 
in the matter and admits its incapacity to deal with the problem, then in my opin- 
ion it stands self-condemned, hoiVBoever much for the moment it may congratulate 
itself upon having ‘restored’ respect for ‘law and order’ Addressing as I am a lear- 
ned body like this which is essentially urban in its character, I am refraining from 
ail reference to the larger and more complicated problem of rural unemployment and 
distress. I have ventured to refer to the question of urban unemployment among 
what are at times derisively called the educated classes, as I look upon it a very 
real and growing menace to society, calling for concerted and well-planned action. 
Can the Ministry of Education in these provinces, dealing with the universities and 
numerous schools scattered over some 48 districts, disclaim or disavow its responsi- 
bility in this matter to the thousands of students, who uncared-for and perhaps ill- 
cquipped-must year after year swell the figures of the unemployed ? Can the entire 
Government— transferred and reserved— genuinely feel aggrieved if it is told that it 
has lost its prestige and moral hold on the youth of to-day who must bo the citi- 
zens of to-morrow ? 


The pages of history are littered with cases of change of loyalties to old social 
and economic ideas and old systems of government under the stress of- want and 
despair. I have no ready-made remedy to offer, no panacea for the economic 
maladies of the younger generation committed to your charge, but I do suggest that 
interminable discussions 'in the Legislative Council can bring no nearer the solution 
in future than they have done so far. What is wanted is action, Rooseveltian if 
you like, on the part of Government— action based on a well-thought-out plan aim- 
ing at the opening of new avenue, of work for the youth who are the output of 
tlic entire educational machinery In any genuine and snstained attempt that 
Government may make in this direcion it will clearly bo enti led to 
the support and co-operation of not only all the Universities in tho 
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general intelligence among tho masses and endowed 
reception of new ideas that the iioiversities may be 
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look in rain for creative 

“oi versifies. At fuMiiH lum^M us mev lire, iiii 

Tf^niia geniuses or first-class men must here, as anywhere cTse, bo very limited, 
it tuts IS so then I venture to think that we should, at present, concern ourselves 
more with the multiplication of good second class men who form the baekliono of a 
nation, Uian with the unachievable ambition of producing an ever increasing num- 
ber of first-class men. 

The problem therefore of university education as it seems to me— a lavman— in 
the pr^ent circumstances of India is not the problem of its expansion but of , its 
intcusification and concentration on studies that do not add merely to its spiritual 
wealth— good no doubt ns it is— but also and mainly to its economic wealth. Until 
that stage is reaebed, I fear oiir universities most continue to occupy more or lcs.s 
a place of isohtion in the life of the nation, oecasionaliy producing a Raman, a 
Saha or a Pnrnnjpya, but, gcncr.ally, producing a crowd of men knocking at the 
doors of Government offices which must refuse to open for all or an alterimtivc—ns 
I am told at times— gambling in learned professions where the cards they draw are 
more often than not blank. It is not till then that oitr universities will have ‘dis- 
covered how to lead a community.’ Perhaps all this wilt be treated as heresay Iiy 
those who have been fed upon tho pure milk of traditional culture, but the hetero- 
doxies of to-morrow. I urge that from now our universities must bo prepared to 
recognise that it is their duty to march with a resolute mind and firm steps towards 
a new stage. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor. T shall not any further obtrude on your equanimity any 
more obiter dicta of mine and from you I shall now turn to your flock.- I see in 
front of mo the serried ranks of young men— who taking leave of this University 
to-day will sock to enter an infinitely larger university-— the _ university of life, 
To them will go forth from every one assembled in this hall his or her best wishes 
-.and may I add — syrapathiKi. Perhaps what I have said so far may have a de- 
pressing effect on (he mind of some of them. Let me, however, assu-o them with 
all the sincerity, I am capable of, that no one can have a truer or more genuine 
sympathy with them than I claim to profess. Men of my generation _ have had, 
and very nearly have had, their day. You are the men of future and it is jmn and 
not we who will determine what the /uturo of India is going to he within the 
next fifteen or twenty years. I salute you ns the future citisens of India - and the 
custodians of Indiil’s honour, India’s self-rcspcct and India’s well-being. May I, 
however, as a man of yesterday, talk to you on some aspects of tho life winch 
awaits you ? , 

Many of you, my yonng friends. I make no doubt, cherish m your bosoms 
the ambition of joining public life. It is a very laudable ambition to cherish, a 
noble duty to perform. Tho urge of nationalism was never more irrcmstible in 
the case of Indian youth than at present. You need offer no apology to any one 
for heine- lovers of your country. That is your right and that is your duly, and 
an Indi.an youth who docs not recognise that right or that duty must be .a political 
invertebrate, worthy of the fostering care of only the Indian Empire Society nrnl 
Mr. Churchill. But while I maintain that it is your right and duty 'o swvo your 
country, I think I should bo guilty of insincerity towards you u I failed to ini- 
nresa on you that public life is a very serious and difficult vocation entailing pro- 
long and painful preparation and probation. I shall assume that there arc many 
amongst you who arc prepared to forsake (he pursuit of personal ends -for tin? 
BMvice of the country and to undergo the neccs.qary training and probation, bull 
vou must answer a few questions and answer them frankly and courngcoubly. Are 
vouS merely to destroy this huge and complicated .structnro o bocic^ in 
4e hopeiS ifopcns I thhik-that you will build on altogether new foundations, , 
or arc you going to follow the less dramatic, the les-s spectacular, but more labo- 
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riouB and Bolid task of repairing tho.damaged Par 

when you can and must, and letting in more Bun and lif*t and the bui 

ding ? The choice will not bp wholly yonra ; there ate too whose exiatenco 

you cannot icnoro, there are clrcumatancca "which yon cannot and will .. 

to* control. There are new gods and new Idols which a ^'®tieptcd humanity in h 
West has set up for itself, but how long these gods and idols will cophnue to 
command the worship and homage of their worshippers and what response tnoy 
are going to make in the end to the prayerful apnea s of their devotees, 0“^ 
can show. I am afraid one of the onerous inhcrltanccB pi our people is that we 
arc by temperament drawn into the endless disousBlons of theories and principles, 
and it seems to mo that on tho intellectual side of our life we have to exeroiso 
more than ordinary self-restraint lest our inherited metaphysical tendencies. cramp, 
if not paralyse, our faculty for work. Perhaps out cast and our present environ- 
monts are not wholly to blame our youth and our middle aged men have every 
right to complain that tho conception of the State which is in vogue to-day and 
wHich Is at present being emphaslsca in England by those who cannot or will not 
visualise to themselvea your changed outlook leaves them no real opportunity for 
work and compels them for want of anything better to do only to theorise and 
dogmatise. You are changing and you must change but if the change is to bo an 
ali-ronnd change you are entitled to expect that the connection of tho State as a 
.police State, must undergo a change. _ _ ... • . i 

Next, let me ask yon whether your objective in public life is going to bo 
to work for any section of the community or for tho community as a whole. X 
have no doubt that an overwhelmingly large section of our educated young 
men and women are ‘‘nationalists”. This is as it should be. It Is inevitable that in 
the circumstances of our country and living ns wo do in an age when nssertive and 
snspiclous natlonaliams are upsetting, like bulla in a China shop, the little-apple- 
earlB of European and American statesmen at Genova and all over the world, tho 
youth of our country, not yet contaminated by tho guiles of the wire-puller, should 
always be thinking In terms of ‘nationalism’. But long and sad exporienoo has 
convinced me that In not a few cases our nationalism is a smoke-Bcreen behind 
which stand the sinister forces of particnlarisra, sectionalism, communalism and 
provincialism. The warning given by Delisle Burns cannot bo too emphatically 
repeated that ‘the modern mind requires in the life of the, community some 
unifying principles to connect merely tho different specialism, but the different levels 
at which its members live. 

Economic ns no doubt certain aspects of our nationalism arc, the immediate 
object of our '‘nationalism" ought to be to hatness together all those forces of 
mutual trust and cooperation without which, I am convinced, we cannot make any 
real progress towards freedom or self-government, and to constantly suppress all 
those fiBsipsrous tendencies which stand between us and our destiny. I am fully- 
nwaro that It Is held In certain quarters that unity will follow and not precede 
Indian freedom. I fear that tho multiplicity of ‘JencierB’ in the country— and tho 
enthronement or dethronement of lenders is at present a very fascinating occupa- 
tion has produced a bewildering multiplicity of panacea for the ills of our body 
poiltio. This la, however, neither tho time nor the occasion for me to discuss the 
relative merits of the various remedies which are sought to bo prescribed by our 
leadors’ but In the midst of this babel of confusion which you find at present, 
the 81)11 small voice of true nationalism may yet be heard. One can almost hear 
saying to you that you cannot fight the modern battles of life with tho 
theological or theocratic weapons of tho middle nges. You have to make a conscious . 
eitort to cultlvnlo n broad and catholic spirit of toleranco in religious and social 
h;. M relationship between man and 

oiin tlwro 18 a vast field of common service, common enterprise, common 

co-operation from which religious and section polemics that divide, 
oot be misguided by tho siren voice of a myopic 
nf masquerades in the garb of nalipnalism, but which really thinks 

ia ninrnna ^ glouts in diBiMlic victoiics, Or rouBcB passions which it 

f to rouse and difficult to allay. It should be your proud 

opportnX in nniiulo calculating nrlificca o1 tfie 

The futulo is y^onra and^^hcTfforts^mus "bo youm 



THE NAGPUR UNIVERSlIif CONVOCATION 

CMBora 9ir i — ^ ^“OW how greatly my predo- 

toiiJoii , ?iv ***1^ Sir Rlontngu Butler valued the opportuaitica 

lenrnini^*^ poait^ion of Chancellor afforded them of rendering ecrvico to the canso of 
^ .®“cri8h the hope that I may bo able, during my tenure of office, to 
assist the university m some measure In the attainment of its aims and ideals. It 
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unco • to you one pi India’s most distinguished sons. Sir 0. V. Bnman is not a 
stranger to this province. There must bo many among you who remember him ns 
assistant Accpuntnnt-Qenernl in Nagpur and the memory must give rise to the ro- 

himself to the pursuit of knowledge ho would, in 
have illuminated^ the world of Finance ns he has irradiated the realm 
of Science. Of his researches in the domain of Science, it is not for mo (o speak. 
They are well known all oyer the world. Universities and learned aociclica have 
delighted to honour him with their titles and their degrees. The award of the Nobel 
Pfire, a few years ago, stamp him as one of the foremost physicists of his time.’ 

Sir O. V. Raman, addressing the new graduates, referred with pride to the 
days he spent in Nagpur 25 years ago. Ho expressed surprise at the vast all-toand 
progress made by Nagpur since then. 

Proceeding, ho said that India was passing through difficult times and it was 
well once in a wav to come into contact with reality, however painful it might be. 
‘‘To-day may be dark and to-morrow still darker, but the time will corao when they 
would be wanted.” Sir Raman remarked that he did not bclonp to that class of 

E essimists who valued education in terms of current coin. Education and culture 
ad their own value and excessive attention to utilitarianism would defeat its own 
purpose. Great discoveries were made by those who were devoted and not by 
those who were bent on making money. If they studied any branch of science 
for making money and neglected others, they would be laying the aso at Its riwt. 
Science and industry must go hand in hand. Science was based on Ino 
postulates that knowledge was to bo acquired for its utility. Countries liko 
England, Japan and Germany were realising this truth. 

Dr. Raman exhorted the graduates to try and see life as scientific men. India 
had no place under the sun if they were going to shut out science in its broadest 
sense and it was desirable to have a dispassionate, cold and reasonable outlook on lilo. 

Concluding, he said belief in Science, truth and reason, logjc and intellect snouja 
govern your life and not passion or emotion. "Then you will have a good lilo in 
the future and a good place for your country.” 


The Annamalai Universily Convocation 

The annual Convocation of the Annamalai Univereily was held iH Chidambaram 
on the 26lli. October 1933, H. E. the Governor presiding. Sir T. Dcsikachan deli- 
vered the annual address. Soventy-nino candidalia took degress in person and 28 
in absentia. In the course of his address, Sir T. Dcsikachan said : 

This University, which we owe to the generosity and foresight of Baja Sir Aom- 
malai Cheltiar, brings back to roy mind the traditional accounts of academics foa- 
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forcd bv Royal patronnKc. in aRcs when ‘-knowledge and high quality were not 
sought dor the sake of Bomo price to be obtained for them, but they were in request 
for their own sake, for the moral and intellectual virtue which has to be its own 
reward, the humanity which has the ethical signifionnce that ought to be insepnraDlo 

^'^^Among thosYscats of learning were the far-famed Sangams of the Pandyn coun- 
try The achievement of each Saugam is of surpassing interest, attraoting-as it 
seems to have done— from nil parts of Tamil-akam, a gallaxy of poets and btcraturcs. 
It was an examining body with a large number of members and a President ; ana 
Ibe circulation of any literary production before it had received the Academy s 
imprimatur was prohibited by Royal Mandate. King’s extended their munificcut 
patronage to inspired poets by gifts of land and liberal presents. Titles of distinc- 
tion were also conferred on ihoro. _ j 

Long after the -Sangams’ came the charilnhlc and religious fonndntions recounted 
in South Indian inscriptions. The temples in the C’holn and Pandya country, 
bc.'iutiful and imposing with their stately lowers and marvellous sculpture, not only 
enshrined the imago of the presiding deity sought and worshipped by pilgrims and 
devotees, but served also as chosen centres for the dissemination of those intcUee- 
tual, moral and spiritual ideals which are characteristic of the soul of our nation. 
Royal grants were provided for recitation of religious hymns ; for measured chants 
of the Vedas;' for musical recitals from the Puranas and llihasas ; for the duo 
maintenance of teachers (Gurus) and pupils (Stshyas) studying gr.ammnr (Vyaka- 
rana), Sivadharma and Saiva Siddhanta .and for the propagation in gcnoral of science, 
art, philosophy and religion. None of them, however, furnish us with as many 
details regarding' the professorial staff, the number of attendant disciples and their 
equipment, ns the interesting epigraph of Eajendra Chola I (103G A. D.), ' surnamed 
“Gnngaikonda -Chola, in Chaturvcdimangalam (Ennayiram village) in this district. 
In (ho Gangaikonda Cholnn Mandapam of the village, three hundred and forty 
Btahmacharis were ordered to bo taught by fourteen Acharyas, provision being 
made for their maintcnaiico by allotments fn money and grain and by the supply 
of ghee, curds, sugar and firewood. On the day of ‘Jayautashtnini’, the birthday 
of (Vennnikattnr) Krishna, those who had studied to the end, the Rik, Yajus and 
S.ima Vedas, received a gold flower at their annual convocation. 

This was how, neatly nine hundred years ago, Gatignikundn Chola established 
and endowed a Vedic College with the Guru and Sishya xesiding in daily n'ssoci.a- 
tion and intimate contact with one another. Nino centuries after this, it was 
given to Rajn Annaraal.al Chettiar to found and organise this Residential Univer- 
sity in the village of Tiruvetkalam, by the inspiration and guidance of Pasupathc- 
swara and the encouragement aud co-operation of the Madras Government. 

Conceived and created with the same high-souled purposes as the ancient Univer- 
sities of India, the Annamalai University has tried to adapt, them to modern condi- 
tions so as to bo n living asBociaUon of teachers and students creating strongly 
developed social 'and intellectual life, with ample opportunities for cultivating the 
qualities of organisation, initiative and leadership. As members of the University, 
you must ever cherish what your Ahnamatcr stands for with its silo hallowed 
by tradition and justly famed as the victorious camp of heroes and the refuge of 
Tapasvis seeking enlightenment. The training, disdiplino and culture which you 
have secured here, will, I trust, bo cherished by you wherever you are and what- 
ever situation in life you occcupy. 

You will find not many of yonr countrymen who have enjoyed the unique 
aclv.'intngca of mental equipment which it has been your fortune and privilege to 
Kccure in Annamalai Nagar. It is now yonr turn to go forth and endeavour ‘to 
raise llio intellectual tone of society’ in Tamil-akam ; “cultivate the public mind ; 
pnriiy the naiioimL taste; supply ’ the principles to popular . enthusiasm and fixed 
r, c, ‘0 '*lP‘r"tioiis ; give enlargement aud feobricty to the ideas of your ago ; and 
rtiimi the iniercourse of private life.’’ ° ' 

slmbei? a lime when a new consliluion is being 

for hn o,.? let us hope, augurs well 

^ ‘'i'?'"'ncnt by our motherland of her full stature. Here is a rare onnor- 
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Councils. That the ndmink irS' if u P'^tnct Boards and Municipal 

provcment is ncknowlcd^d on all handi “It ?s^'‘mn '® of considcrahle im- 

po.v.r .centring i„ ”,L" 1. J. S SU, ” af.S'S’Sor'U! 

'.“'TO™ wlio ra.rn tSm & by 

aavenutous aids unrelated to the cause which has to be represented or the nhilitv 
eL.?w that cause. If Local Self-GovcrnmciU 

nSc irahnpd“ of full responsibility, younR 

wc^far- nf fho ^ education, must see to it that the 

Sust he nieed nlfire^ "‘''.'z?hon of the ratcs levied from him 

nersnnal n irrfnrPc .n”® ° .eccfunan jealousies, factious str.atagcras and 

hf neerwf^fi Hnc ""^1 direction will 

be needed by those Jess favoured than you by education. In all the service you 

render them, you ought not to permit your reason to be dominated by unruly 
sentiment; you should always respect constituted authority and not follow any 
devious methods or ways calculated to wreck life .and confuse law and order. It 
IS tempting and easy to enter the paths of disorder ; and it is hard to pursue 
those of duty rightly understood ; but it is the path of “Dharma” which letids 
ultimately to national good and individual welfare. 

The unceasing endeavour and great wealth devoted to primary education during 
iiiflny years iiavc not contributed to even tiie rudimentary literacy of the average 
ryot. The children going out of elementary schools arc not better prepared than 
before to follow at least their father’s calling; their education does not awaken in 
them any keen sense to keep their villages clean or their surroundings sanitary ; 
it does not help them even to read, write or count ; for they lapse into literacy 
very soon after (hey leave the schools, and at adolescence their "marks” or 'finger 
prints’ have to bo taken as evidence of their c.Kccution of legal documents. In 
saying all this, I am not recounting w'hat is new. According to the Royal Commi- 
ssion on Indian Agriculture, “when calculations are made on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by tbo Ceusus reports, it appears that the total number of pupils in 
recognised schools who pass through class iV is a little more than (he normal loss 
due to death among literate males of twenty years of age aud over.” 

The call is urgent for devising a scheme which will prevent the phenomenal 
wastage in the present system of primary education. The idea of consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools in suitable areas for making them more 
rational and useful has not yet taken concrete shape. But whatever shape it m.ny 
lake in the future, let us hope that those who direct clcmentaiy education will 
enable you and the largo number of graduates turned out every year from our 
Universities to contribute your share of work in educating the ryot’s son and 
triiining him in useful vocations suited to bis family and calling. 

If opportunities and facilities be made available for the employment of cnlturcd 
young men like you in the work of rural education and rcconstinctiqn. Elementary 
iiklucntion is bound to reach far more satisfactory ends than it does in the c-visl- 
ing dispensation. The dearth of cultured "man-power” with real and abiding 
interest iu the rchabiliation of agriculturist is often pleaded ns (be tnic cause of- 
(he disconcerting failure of all our efforts to promote the education of the masses. 

I entertain no doubt ns to tbo great part you have to pl.ay in Hiis important 
department of activity; supposing you arc willing and desirous to go to the 
villago and help the villager, who is often proclaimed ns ‘the backbone of our 
•country’, you will find ample scope for the use of those qualities which your ccln- 
ention has given you. Let us hope that the anihoritics having the direction and 
control of primary education will realise that in you is av.ailabte the human agency 
fit to instruct and guide on correct lines, (he lyot, who with his own measure 
of native shrewdness and common sense is sure to appraise at its value anything 

^°°The“ charge ‘has been levelled against those who have had University (raining, 
that thev comport themselves as if they were of another caste .among the many 
Ses^ which have sundered so gricvonsly our nation ; that there is a gulf in 
thought and aspir.aUou between them and even their narents, more so between 

them and those brethren of theirs who have not enjoyed (bcir nnmne advant.agc. 

You who have come in social contact and friendly coiivcrsc with colleagues dw"" 
Sm every caste and have walked the narrow and steep way with your fellow- 
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pilfirimB in quest of knowledge and the life of Reason, I do hope and trust, will 
nrnrri rcproach. On the contrary, I cspcct you to help in all for- 

your brethren, teaching them, bearing 
niid guidiDg them so ns to enable them to play a nsefnl part in the 

KfininP ° progrMs and prosperity of our country and the increase of its 

social, moral, material and political strength, 

!anr?^i^ ‘comraunnlism’ is eating into the vjtnls of our nation. In the Tamil 

is no Its past aright and ganged its present with experience, there 

Sira nnrl niaking any distinction born of caste, community or creed, 

ntiainrrl nnnnH worshipped in n single temple here in Chidambaram. Nandannr 
Navanmnrs' '® common ^knowledge that the Alwars and 

‘‘denrcsRPfl different communities and castes, and also from the 

lorv of vniir so called. Are these not enough lessons from the past his- 

‘commnnalisrn” ? to serve you as powerful motives to quell the demon of 

and sub-divisiorifi ^ glorious Tamil Nadu by stupid differences ’ 

nism 7 In Annnm<i7,r'^ u unhealthy jealousy and insane antngo- 

facrand conve?sTw^.fc' you have all come together and liave had intimalo con- 
aim must be fn as to be members of a brotherhood whose 

background TTn^ipS^ rotich in the 

. itcd we stand, divided we fall; the old adage will ever rule. 

by /a'iheW'n^nd°brQlhprs'"l?J'°hMoK^ Manu, “women are to be honoured and adorned 
pcriiy”. “Wberp wnmpn brothcr-in-kw who desire much pros- 
not honoured there nil fcjoice ; but where they aro 

strain. These guided our there are other directions in the same 

of tho householder and our duties in the second stage of life, that 

wise, courageous 'and n^^ famed and venerated in India^ learned and 

Tamil lifrralurTmustlsnv^lp’ppffp.f°,a'‘"^ self-sacrificing. Students oi Sanskrit and 
even to-day ; (hev aro nsspWiW names. Such women arc not wanting ' 

meetings and co^nfercnccs In Iformulating their claims at their, 
in the Aireetion of airnnr nncertain terms as to their share 

wife or daughter is , 5 $® then bear it to bo said that your sister, 

existing constitution « the nip ocoup^ng her rightful place in tho 

to remark that "tL middle nndu-''u’®i*° Committee has had 
dualism of an ienornn/^ long suffered from the 

lowers the whole leve^'^nf an educated manhood— a dualism that 

and national charS’’ nnT'jif-R'' t;Dd has its reaction on personal ' 

ycd, pass by, wiS thought altogether {indeser- 

frecly and kmiliarlv with overv^sIJifFrPn®' J'!'® niyself who have had to move 

patkrwer"o^eDtimfy oSlo wou.cJT^a’gr^nr''®’ ^ occu- 

Bclvcs in every iigh^ range of effiit ’ The^ distinguish thom- 

advantnges of education Ts tL men^ d<ty8 Bccurcd tho same 

should not learn whatever menTere tnugh? Ti? ^by women 

to yours 7 Rather, it must be suncrior fo ^ '^‘i“?ation be inferior 

freed from the drudeerv ineideninF®t^°»u„ '« as much as it can easily bo 

It must be adapted to tic more Bvmnn^h^ ®/ a'so because 

nativ-e intelligence of women.” As far ns • ffaotable, more imngi- 

hy them may allow co hand in natural limitations and yoiir duties 

mo of correl advane^e° ^rthem obtak ^‘enZl forward movement, on the 

^vnIch are not to he fminrl «!ir^ • ootain equal opportunuics of sclf-exDmqflJnn’^ " 

yo. wiffoptevriEri,.’ •“ S .0? a 

‘bo path.of progess to women equally with’ mL “® ‘® ®"®^y ^-y Sicns 
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already adverted to the evil of caste and sectarian antaeronism rrhich von 
must conscientiously avoid in the best interests of our country. Germane to ^is 
IS the amelioration of the depressed classes. With their elevafion are bound un the 
welfare of all classes in India, ‘Hinduism’ irilr best and pares? 

Within itself tho elements favourable to the npliftment of the do- 

One IS apt to suppose that it is only now that wo are makin/r an 
’ ‘‘ i® observed by Sir S. Eadbakrishnan, ‘To say 

that social service is unknown to India is to utter a cold untruth. Sluch capital is 
made out of the treatment of the untouchables. It is not remembered that a frL 
India rendered them much prreater service than what other free countries even in 
recent times have done for their backward classes. From the time tho Arvnns met 
XU ^ . *owcr ^rade of civilization they devised ways and means by which 

the diflerent portions of the population could develop in social and spiritual 
directions. If tho work of civiJizinff the backward classes had not been 
undertaken by the ancient Indians, wo would have had not merely fifty millions of 
these depressed classes, but a much larger number. To disregard the claims of man 
simply because he happens to be low or belongs to another race is against tho reli- 
gious spirit of Hinduism. Now that things are in a more settled condition than 
on tho advent of disturbing influences, “the Hindu leaders are reiterating the 
central truth that tho least of all men has a soul and need not be considered past 
all power to save." 

W^Q must all of us strive for tho attainment, by them of their dne stafnro as cultur- 
ed units of our social fabric ; in applying ourselves to this end wo are doing some- 
thing brighter and purer for nil of us. The first thing to bo achieved is their education 
and improvement in their standards of life : in duo time will follow their admission 
to all the privileges demanded for them by their advocates ; it will follow as tho 
bright day docs the dark night, Tho attainment of the object which our reformers 
have in view could only be in successive stages : tho goal could not bo reached 
socially or spiritually at one bound without an inward call by any drastic mensuso 
with or without the aid of legislation. 1 do not want to find fault with any one 
who strives for the upliftment ot tho ‘depressed classes’ at a faster pace. Far from 
it, I have bad to deal with their ‘cheries’; I have striven in spite of them to improve 
their mental outlook, sanitary needs, moral and material welfare, dating the many 
years I had to servo as President or a District Board, I merely indicate to you the 
problems facing those of you who desire to do this form of social service. 

I cannot omit to mention two other fields of useful activity which must commend 
themselves to you. The basic industry of out country is agriculture ; it does ofler 
considornblo scope for the utilisation of the troining and culture imparted to gradu- 
ates. Somehow they do not take kindly to and are not attracted by agriculture : 
they do not realise that it will result in material benefit to themselves and tlioir 
countrymen : they often assume a superior attitude and deem it not consistent with 
the status attained by University education to go back to the village. The Agricul- 
tural College nt Coimbatore can easily develop into a university for those who desire 
to qualify in agriculture, forestry and applied sciences. How many of the Bons_ of 
owners of land take advantage of tho course of study relating to extenaivo farming 
or improved methods of cultivation or increased productivity of their lands 7 Many 
who join the Coimbatore Agricultural College seem to dp so hccanso they expect to 
secure a salaried employment and not with a view 'to improving and incrMSing tho 
growth of plantain, paddy, sugarcane, ground nut or cotton on their own lands. 

Intimately connected with the improvement of the prospects of the ngricullnrist 
is tho service open to you on the field of co-operativo effort. Jluch useful work in 
fostering the economic ideals of co-operation and incnlcating th^rinciples of thrift 
and self-help for tho betterment of the ryot is gr^tly needed. His was tefii I c.xpen- 
dituro on all functions from birth to death leads him into a state of .indebtedness 
and insolvency deplorable in the extreme. The development of co-oporativo credit 
and non-credit societies requires workers with knowledge, cniluro sympathy and 
iindcrslanding. No Greater service awaits tho educated young man than what coujd 
ho rendered to the ryot by training him to appreciate the value of co-operation in 
incraising tho produce from his holding, seenring a snitablo parket therefor and 
eSng him to secure the amenities of soeial life and education and sanitation so 

^“'Sno" grS obie?ton“e?t?rtnined to the grant of extended political reforms in cer- 
tain directions appears to bo oiir country’s unpripnredncHS _ to defend itself. Very 
few o! our graduates join the Indian Territorial Force or joining, continue for a 
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pcriod sufficiently lonp; to make them senior officers, _ His Excellency 
dcr-in-chief Jind recently to obserre that ‘the University TraininR^ Corps V , 
primarily ivilh -a viesv to obtaining recruits for the officer classes in; the provincial 
and urban units of the Indian Territorial Force. But as a rcctuUing ^ 

officers it had been found that they had entirely failed and the_ University Iraini^^ 
Ctorps iverc of no direct military value. Even from the cuiicational 
the results achieved had been disappointing. On the whole, there sceraea. to -lie no ■ 
sponlnncouB desire in most parts of India for the University Training Corps, vviii 
you let this reproach go unheeded ? Do not you realise that military discipline (uiti 
the use of arms develop manly spirit and the resource to face no emergency I Arc 
there not some among you who could find the moans, strength of mind," courage 
and pctBovcrancc tb choose a military air or naval careers ? _ - i, 

As observed by His Excellency Sir Frederic Sykes in his Bombay University 
Convocation Address, the time is not far off when India will be covered with a. net 
work of aerodrodroraca and flying will become a national habit ; such a development 
of flying will knit all parts of the country closer together, and with such closer inter- 
fourso many misundorstandings which are now a cause of friction will disappear. 
Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance and nothing dispels ignorance more- 
than actual contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of distance brings 
about.” Hero again the initiative and enterprise of Chettinad have already^ given 
South India a lead, and let us hope that a number faf young men will .^qualify as 
pilots and ground engineers, ere long. 

• While the situation engendered by the purpose for which University degress were 
and arc sought is really tragic, that does not in any way detract from, the high pur- 
pose to he achieved by the quest of knowledge in University like yours, Thc-rcmcdy 
for evil of unemployment perhaps lies in the division of youths with nvorgo -means 
or ability, in the secondary school stage, to courses of study which might fit them 
in patailcl institutes of instruction to avocations available in tostilo and other indus- 
tries ; in primarily training them so as to reconcile them to develop the main indus- 
try of our country, vi?,.. Agriculture; in directing them to fresh avenues of work 
like those in an electrical or a mechanical power bouse or new commercial ventures. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, writing on the Education needed for the ‘Modern Progressive Com- 
mnoity’, formulates the need of the common citizen of the future in the following 
charactoristically trenchant language ' 

“May bo he will have to pass a Matriculation test before ho embarks upon various 
definite callings ; or it may bo found that the corapulson of these tests is not, required. 
But fiora the ends of the school stngo onward— which ought to bo corapicted 
at the latest in the middle teens— f can see no use for any further general education 
in school. Every thing necessary for common mental foundation will bo there. The 
ordinary 'arts[ course in our olclor Universities to-day is merely a wasteful prolonga- 
tion of puerility; After or coucurrcntly with the closing years of the general school 
course in the middle teens, specialization will begin not in tbo upper forms of geno- 
rnl schools, but in schools carefully planned to achieve the particular end in view 
and ill close contact with realities.” 

The Indian TcTritorinl Force, tlic Eoynl Indian Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
however, will not attract those who have to seek tho means of livelihood directly 
they leave the University. One cannot blame cither the University or its products, 
the brilliant young men who have to face the struggle for existence. The probleni 
of unemployment IS no doubt disconcerting among tho educated middle classes. Nci- 
thcr tho door ot Government Sctvlco not ibnt oi tbo learned profcssloTiB can any 
prospects to them. To those with opulent means or extra- 
ordinarily brilliant parts the problelm docs not often assume so perplexing a form 
mi? '8 gcnctlly poor and who feels, with his parents, 

dearth of avenues of employment after securing tho hallmark of n 
Sdamai-iL‘^?f.f and distress often finf expression in the 

degrerhivo 1 be™ attainment of a University 

orauv oueninp whil, i gradunto is willing enough to avail himself 

pcdlM “ subsisting wage, but he is unfortunately ill-cquip- 

InS he o ten those to whi^ graduates in- tho past were attrac- 

ihe'laddt inttdusKo^^^ <^tuvt horn the lower rungs of 

observed half a century cariicr than Mr, Wells, -it is true to^d.ay 

young man is this, 
town : that ho should 
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edacationin his own town : lhat 
Universities mfeht then ‘i"Sht to earn his own livinp. The 

its own sakris ctarlv on Knowledge for 

be spared to tjutrup • object which onJy_ a very small portion of society can 

passion for knoS ’wbiJh few men in a generation have that devouring 

Even if the ms^nn®’ ^ mspirer of fruitful study and exploration, 

anrvfrv InrSnca?n tbff° common than it is, the world could not afford on 

has to iJe earned on should indulge in it ; the great business of the world 

Uni^eraffvlf our Univereities. from which the Annnraalai 

radeavnnJ I ' thcv Impart no technological instruction, and that our 

to qualify as graduates bears no fruit and is barren of any 
pecuniary return. Such criticism is born of the anxiety to solve the problem of 


TiicHjticAi. Education 

In a University like this, the propriety is questionable of mixing up academical 
culture with technological training for men and women on the same terms. Its 
effect will be directly to discount the value of University education. Moreover, for a 
very considerable section of our people in the Tamil Nadu in which the staple indus- 
try is agriculture, a sustained and lengthy technical education is ns expensive ns it 
is uncalled for. Supposing a large or even a small proportion of scholars provided 
at great expense embarked upon courses of technological instriiction in order to 
equip themselves for responsible positions in ‘Industries’, consider what a small frac- 
tion of them could attain to such responsiblo positions in the present state of our 
Industrial outlook. We must but multiply another set of specially trained students 
to face the spectre of unemployment. 

I do not now wish to dwell upon “any of the great common places which the 
follower of knowledge does well to keep always before his eyes and which represent 
the wisdom of many generations of studious experience”. The Annamnlai University 
has not been conceived as a seminary where people conld sccic knowledge simply to 
get degrees as passports for employment. A very exaggerated value is often at- 
tached to the mere possession of a degree. The law of supply and demand is inexor- 
able, and the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates in stipendiary 
posts is limited. 

Graduates going out of a XJuiversity conceived with these high aims, could en- 
tertain no doubt as to what their degree me<an3 and what is expected of them after 
they leave the portals of their Alms Jiaier, and there can bo no disappointment or 
disillusionment to them or their parents with regard to the market value of the 
diplomas they have secured here. There has been in your University, so far ns J 
can see, no lack of either opportunity or provision for the formation of the tastes 
of the scholar and the habits of the worker. The splendid library of your University 
furnishes an index to the generous lines on which means have been provided for 
yonr intellectual equipment. You raay go from these surroundings to devqtc_ your 
life yet more completely to Literature or Science or Philosophy, or seek distinction 
in a profession or success in commerce. Whatever occupation in_ life you may 
chose, remember that your inteliectual equipment ns members of this University has 
enabled you to attain, if you choose, the highest self-erprcssion, and that you have 
it in your power, if you have the will, to make largo and valuable contributions to 
cultural advancement and national progress., 

Eeseach 


To rebuild and elucidate the history of the Tamils is a noble undertaking. They 
possessed' an cnduriugly valuable and edifying culture, fascinating in the extreme 
and giving a good measure of the development of the son! of the people and consc- 
onently of (heir civilisation. Interesting avenues of research are ever open to watch- 
ful eves trained to see things which have eluded untrained vision p far. ncTO is 
scone here for ethnological, anthropological and sociological investigntions. There is 
room for antiquarian .studies, and for iho illumination of many a dark pMe jn the 
historv of forgotten empires. In all this research, you, members of this Uniycrsify, 
raav ulnv a glorious part. Inscriptions on stone and on copper pinto furnish m 
boundless riclies and in infinite variety materials for reconstructing ihe history onhe 
Tamils based on recorded facts and not on tradition or poetic imagination. Ihc field 
is wide and well-endowed ; earnest and capable labourers are greatly needed. 
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In Sanskrit and Tamil, you have two model languages which are among the 
most perfect forms of speech we have yet found to exist among men. if you reaa 
well the literature in these two languages, you will realise what a remarkable people 
they were to whom we owe this wealth of classical knowledge ; and it will bo well 
if you can get into the understanding of what they were and what they did. After 
all, the civilization of a people is judged by their efforts to light up_ noble forms of 
human life : how they contrived to exist, grow and perform their feats in the 
world. 

There is noticeable occasionally a spirit of rivalry between tho advocates of Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies in their value as aids to historical research and to the place 
of prominence duo to each. This, however, is a faint attempt at a_ conflict ' which 
must have been set at rest at what time was achieved the assimilation of Vedic Ipre 
in South Indian bymnology. He who aims to excel in Tamil must have a working 
acquaintance with Sanskrit. The Sanskrit Pandit who desires to read aright the 
philosophy and history of the Tamil people must have some proficiency in their 
language. That monumental enterprise of Vidwnn M. V. Eamanujacharyya— the 
translation of the Mababharata— could not have been successfully achieved nut for 
the existence of Vidwans versed in both Sanskrit and Tamil. The Annamaiai 
University has as its fundamental basis the study of both Sanskrit and Tamil as 
leading to the right appreciation of the culture and civilization of the Tamil land. 
There has been such fusion between Tamil lore and Sanskrit learning that it is im- 
possible to divorce the one from the other. 

There are immense potentialities in the field of research in South Indian Numisma- 
tics. Monetary issues of a past ago are still available in largo number and great 
variety, and throw a flood of light on tho indigenous standards, problems of bimeta- 
lism, relative values of gold, silver, copper and lead ; on their relation- to prices and 
on the part played by trade-guilds and money-changers controlled by sovereign 
authority or a spiritual hierarchy. Many of tho great periods of South Indian His- 
tory are illustrated by coins, Eoman coins found in India furnish a mine of inforina- 
Uon on tho connection of Eome with India from tho time of Augustus to that of tho 
Byzantine Emperors, and on Yavana colonies in Kaveripattanam and Kudal. Tho 
occasional discovery of a largo number of small copper coins in tho hed of the Vigai 
after a flood, apparently intended for tho exigencies of a Eoman Colony, requires 
careful research in the scientific spirit. 

_ May your intefligent interest, cultured curiosity, trained capacity and high patri- 
otism lend their aid to, and with faith sustain you in, the! continuance after you 
leave A.nnamalai Nagar, ol those studies for proficiency in which you have to-day 
received marks of recognition . “Diligently use your own minds ; diligently seek to 
extend yonr own opportunities to others so ns to help to swell that common tide, 
on the force and tho set up whoso currents depends the prosperous voyaging of 
humanity”. May tho blessings of tho Great Architect of tho Uiiiverso be with you. 



CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND TERRORIST ACTIVITIES 
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Tbo political situation running from April 1931 to December hna heen 

Srr™.^p„WbbS^-. ^ 

BecMd the rewval and decline of the Civil Disobedience Slovcmcnf'. 

great length has been made to Congress response to Lord Irwin’s 
rarnest endeavour to establish peaceful conditions, the central motive of the 
Governments dual policy — '‘on the one hand a resolute stand aganist 0. D. and on 
tne otner the expeditious progress with the constitutional programme ; until by the 
cna of the year untqnchability vies with.C. D. asithe main issue of domcstic’adminis- 
tratiM and constitutionally the interest is centralised in the coming publication of 
the White Paper.” 

After dealing with the period of nine months of the year 1931 (April to Decem- 
ber), the narwtive at the beginning refers to the genesis of the Ganimi Irwin Pact, 
piclretting and boycott as the unexpected result of the ‘pact’, ingress accusation of 
its jireaehes by the Government, communal tension and economic danger-signals 
during the period to the end of Jlay of the year, situation in U. P, and N. W. F. , 
P. and Gujerat in April-Jnly, Terrorism in Bengal, the Second Settlement in 
August, tho financial crisis in September, the Second Round Table Conference, 
political situation from October to December, crisis in N. W. F. P., the Kashmir 
agitation, the origin and final break up of the Burma rebellion, tho Report says 

Tho year 1932 opened with the resumption of Civil Disobedience. Once tho 
issue had been decided the Government of India and local Governments took 
strong and immediate action. Four ordinances were promulgated on tho 4tli 
January— tho Emcrgeaey Powers Ordinance, confering certain special powers for tho 
maintenance of law and order and in particular widening tho operative section of 
tho Press Act so as to permit action against the publication of matter calculated to 
encourage the Civil Disobedience movement; the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 
directed against no-tax campaigns ; the Unlawful ilAsBociatiou Oraiuance, aimed at 
Congress buildings and funds ; and the Prevention of _ Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordiaanco, directed against picketing and tho boycotting of public servants. Mr. 
Gandhi and other lenders were quickly arrested 'and a direct nttnek made on Con- 
gress organizations. Many of them were declared unlawful associations under mo 
Crirainar Law Amendment Act, and once so declared their headquarters were liable 
to sequestration and their funds to forfeiture under the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance. At the same time, iu view of the continuous iuterferenco with business 
and trade that marked the previous Civil Disobedience _ movement, the public were 
assured of the full protection of tho Government in carrj'ing out meir lawful 
avocations. There is no doubt that tho Government’s determination tq deal [ftirmly 
with the movement, thus early displayed, greatly impressed public opinion. Loyalists 
were encouraged, Government officials heartened, weverers induced to lean *0 the 
Government side and lukewarm sympathisers of the Congress discouraged. The 
absence of scrions clashes between the police and the public as compared with the 
opening weeks of tho Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 was asarLed. Arrests of 
promineut leaders which in 1930 often caused trouble were emoted with httlc oir no 
excitement It appears in fact clear that the Congress |had over-estima ed tho 
keenn^s of the country for a renewal of Civil Disobedience, ^ny people were 
tried of agitation and discord and were prepared to wait and ®P.'^ 
be nrodaced by co-operation on tho basis of the declared policy of His Majesty a 
Government, Muslim opinion was on tho whole pleased with the firm lino adopted 
hv the Government against the Congress, although some uneasiness were jwoduced 
bv reason of the action taken in tho North-West Frontier Province and tho Kashmir 
trouble Altogether there was a noticc.able lack of enthusiasm in the towns and- the 
Congras had as yet no time to stir up the rural areas. Nevertheless, the first flush 
of revival led to a few minor clashes with the police. 
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Distcebauces 

Dislurbances occurred ut Allahabad ‘on the 4th January and at Benares on the 
5th ; at Berhampoio in. the Madras Presidency on the 15lh. at JaKannathpur in the 
United Provinces on the iGth ; at Latakhola in Bengal on the 23rd, Mo‘“ari in 
Bihar and Orissa and Simaria in the United Provinces on the 26th ; at ttashanga- 
bad in Bengal on the I3th February, at Tataput in Bihar and Oriesa on the istn 
and at Sheophar in the same province on the 28!h. In each case a large ana unruly 
mob assembled for some such reason as sympathy with the arrest or Congressmen, 
or in connection with a Congress procession, or as in one instance . with a view to 
rcoccupy Congress premises seized by the Government, and ns excitement rose atta- 
cked the police and on one occasion the District Mngistrnto, nsuaily .with stones or 
brickbats. On each occasion the polioo were compelled to open fire either in sell- 
defence or to prevent grave disorder and members of the crowd were in some cases 
killed or wounded, 

PlCKElTING 

The vigour and intensity of the action taken by the Government took the Con- 
gress by surprise and they were never able to regain the ground thus lost, Ihey 
effected some temporary recovery however and the latter half of January suw *i 
definite increase in activity. The three main features of the opening stages of the 
campaign were picketing, the observance of particular ‘days’ in celebratioa of somo 
selected event, and the boycott of British goods and institutions. Picketing was the 
most common form of open activity and was concerned mostly with cloth shops in 
the towns. It accounted for many arrests in the early days and on the whole was 
free from violence. The observance of particular ‘days^ was designed to excite or 
maintain public interest and to provoke clashes with the police and so arouse feeling 
against the Government. In January and February the most important were In- 
dependence Day, Frontier Day and Gandhi Day. Generally speaking, however, fhaso 
demonstrations were poorly attended, aroused little excitement 'aua rarely provoked 
the desired clash with the police. The contrast between their •success iu 1930 and 
their comparative failure in 1032 was marked. 

The Bovcoxt, 

The most successful activily of the Congress was undoubtedly the non-milUant 
boycott. It attained considerable success as directed against British goods but-litUe 
ns against institutions. The boycott of British goods was based largely on sentiment 
and while there was some evidence of coercion exercised through tho medium of 
social pressure, there was less intimidation and more secret persuasion than in 1930. 
In Bombay city whore the boycott was most successful sentiment was no , doubt 
reinforced by tho more material factor of Bclf-intorcst. Outside Bombay city its 
success varied from province to province, although the precise direct effects of Con- 
gress activity were difficult to appraise because of the presence of other factors, 
such ns, the general trade depression and increased Japanese competition. It remain- 
ed the chief as well as the roost successful feature of tho Congress programme. 

In addition to these three main lines of activity there were casual attempts to 
defy tho salt laws in Bombay, isolated instances of the breach of forest laws, and 
some local talk of no-tax campaigns. But these activities were half-hearted, and the 
reslrictcd character .of the revived campaign '.was further emphasized by the com- 
parative absence of agitation in rural areas, of resignations of Government official 
ana of social boycott of Government servants. Tho comparatively small number of 
siuacnts in the Congress ranks was also noticeable. Apart however from tho disloc- 
ation of Congress plans caused by_ tho Government’s initial action, the lack of res- 
ponso from Biudcnts and the agricultural elasBcB was in some degree duo to their 
pre-occupation with respective examinations and cultivation up to April 

of contrast between 1930 and 1932 as regards tho demonstrative side 

cltv marked than in the Bombay Presidency. In 1930 Bombay 
nicnt Tho centre and largo areas of the province strongholds of tho move- 

wero’manv aeriniiB’'’!?inci?'' sreat intensity in a number of places ; there 

to be disifcrsed in .,^***^ authorities and largo crowds had frequently 

ted the movement Qujrat where whole districts openly suppor- 

.r ‘noveraent tuc no-tax camuaipn nsnnmMl nnrlm.o 't_ ‘innn* ' 


the other band The assumed serious proportions. In 1032. on 

no difficulty was found at^riously threatened and 

uicuny was lound in dealing with dcraonslrations, In the districts activity 
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response from Gairat very smalJ. Conrrress had 

loci JiLrnMt™ et A*aJ?«hhnL“'° ‘’i’ 

£ ^sK gsfs t'jA"irpS.rs.“Sf.rc' 

Erof con^iSs‘°nL‘;‘^" h course of the movement. The "total TSm-' 

the cLfl dhnhr^LZ ^ ite ordinances in connection with 

nrv M tjio month of January was 14,803, in Fcbru- 

pSpntt’p.?^ ’ March 6,909. From then onwards there was with one signiBcant 
d^nrps nf Mme in rtic monthly totals. The comparatively high 

•“ January and February did not reflect ns they might at 
f „ f " ®“eeessful outburst of civil disobedince, but were due to the 

Ip adopted^ by Government differed from that pursued in 3930. 

in ianu tno Government s initial action was restricted and the movement had gained 
appreciable momentum before action was taken against the rank and file or even 
against some of the lesser leaders ; in 1932 on the other hand comprehensive action 
was taken at the outset. By the end of March the Government’s ascendency had 
become plain. 

c which the movement had fallen was shown by the failure 

of ' National Week”, staged by the Congress from the 6th to the 33th 
April. Its main feature was (he boycott of foreign goods, especially British, but 
demonstrations of various kinds were also includca. The programme however 
aroused little public interest and no enthusiasm except in very few towns. One 
serious clash with the police occurred at Allahabad on the I8th April and appears 
to have been due to an organised attempt to provoke disorder. Stones were thrown 
at the police and it was necessary to open fire in order to bring the situation un- 
der control, two persons being killed and 33 injured. 


Delhi Congeees 

The Congress then announced their intention to hold their annual session at 
Delhi about the 23rd April. Government promptly forbade the project and in the 
event this also was n failure. The open session consisted in the hurried _ collection 
in towes and threes of some 200 persons who managed to evade the vigilancc’of 
the police and "p^^ssed unanimously” five resolutions gabbled out by one of their 
number. The proceedings had lasted less than five minutes when the police quietly 
arrested all the participants. More important than the farcial session 
itself was the excitement which the attempt to bold it created in Delhi especially on 
tho date fixed for the session, and care had to bo exercised by (be local authori- 
ties to prevent disorderly consequences. 

The decision of the Government forbidding the holding of the annual Congress 
at Delhi, while the Congress as a body had not been declared an unlawful associa- 
tion, was criticised as illogical. The charge docs not bear examination. Govern- 
ment’s policy was directed against the civil disobedience movement. Conppress 
however has a large membership, and many of its members while supjwr- 
ting its general politcal aims and activities were not in active sympathy with the 
revival of civil disobedience. The declaration of_ Congress ns an unlawful body 
would have made all its members liable to prosecution whether maintaining neutra- 
lity or no't and would have been in excess of tho action required against civil 
disobedience proper. When however it was proposed, as at Delhi, that the Congress 
as a body should endorse the civil disobedience programme, the Government 
consistently with their policy had necessarily to intervene and prevent it. 


Postal Week 

These two projects, ‘National Week’ and the ‘Delhi session’, were obvionsly 
launched in the hope of reviving flagging interest nnd .re-establishing the p^tige of 
the Congress, but their failure showed clearly enough that the metbods ot congress 
had lost any semblance of general appeal. Thereafter (here was a progressive 
enfccblement of civil disobedience activities, scarcely in icHup ted by occasional devices 
designed to rekindle enthusiasm such as ‘Postal Week . This took place in May .and 
had as its object the boycott of postal offices and the postal system generaily, but 
was mainly characterized by the dcstraction of letters lying in post boxM by the 
insertion of burning matter or corrosive acid. These senseless acts of mischief arou- 
sed considerable indignation although the damage caused was not great, Conorc^s it 
may be noted disclaimed responsibility lor them. 
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Assembi-y on Civii< Digobedience 

Political criticism ot the Government’e policy against Civil Wsobedienc^ 
compendiously described as “rule by ordinance was voiced in the Assembly during 
the debate on a resolution moved by Sir Han Singh Gour, the loader of he 
Nationalist Party, on the 1st February. This resolution _ was described by bit 
James Grerar, the Homo Member, .as a curiously dovetailed piece of mosaic , tor t 
deplored the arrests of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Sen Gupta and Khan Abdul Ghaffur 
Khan ; disapproved of the fact that the various ordinMoes had been promulgated 
immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative 
of the manner in which they were being worked ; condemned ucts of terrorism 
and violence, no-rent campaigns and similar activities ; recommended that emowen^oy 
bills in substitution of the ordinances be laid before the Assorably ; and urged tnac 
a committee elected by non-offieial members of the Assembly be appmnfed to enquire 
into the atrocities reported to have been committed in the North West h Conner 
Province. Criticism of the Government's policy during the course of the debate was 
to the effect that the powers conferred by the ordinances were drastic : that tuoy, 
were not being used with moderation ; instances of their alleged abuse and of police 
csccases being given ; that any extraordinary measures found necessary by the 
Government should bo laid before the Assembly jn the form of n_ bill_ ; and generally 
that what the country needed was not •‘repression" but expedition in cooatitutionnl 
reform. The Government explained through the medium of Sir James Grerar and 
Sir George Rainy that they could not have asked tho Assembly for powers in the 
previous session in anticipation of the emergency nrisiiig late in December, that 
the emergency demanded immediate action while recourse to tho Assembly meant 
delay, that tho extraordinary powers taken would be directed solely against Con- 
gress activities and were essential if the forces of disorder wore to be checked, and 
that while those powers were being used with conspicuous moderation, local Govern- 
ments would enquire into any specific allegations of their abuse. The resolution was 
defeated by 62 votes to 44. 

The interest of the Assembly in the political situation was further shown by ten 
adjournment motions tabled during tho session. Of tho five motions, that wore 
aetualjy moved, one was covered by the resolution just described ; another drew 
nttontion to the Government’s policy of expediting conslitutional reforms whilji Mr. 
Gandhi was in j.iil ; a third dealt with the alleged mallroatment of women political 
prisoners and the rcraaiaing two with alleged excesses on tho part of tho police 
in Delhi, , , 

Civil Disobedience in Decline— Apbil to June 
Numerous attempts continued to be made to revive and extend tho movement and 
to keep tho Congress before tho public, eye. A fairly general feature that_ emerged 
about June but one most marked in the United Provinces was tho organisation of 
so-called district political conferences. Many of these projects were abortive, as in 
tho case of tho annual session of the Congress at Delhi in April, and in nearly nil 
cases the crowd which attended tho meetings was small and was dispersed without 
difficulty. _ But instances were not wanting of the manner in which political agita- 
tion of this nature leads to cxcUcmcnt and thenoo to a breach of tho public peace. 
Two such political conferences in Bengal led to clashes with the police, one at Tehatta 
in Juno and other at Masuria early in July when unruly and aggressive mobs were 
dispersed only after tho police had resorted to firing. Two other disturbances 
^curred _ at this _ time, necessitating dispersal by the police ; the first at 
Umaran in tho United. Provinces on the 6th. July when n revenue officer attached 
property for arrears of rent was attacked by a crowd, and tho second at Danton 
m Bengal on tho 12th._Jiily when a turbulent mob defied a prohibitory order under, 
section 144 of Uie _ Criminal Procedure Code. In addition to political conferences 
f 1 during this period were tho misobiovoiis destruction of tho contents 

m letter boxes, begun ns we have seen in "Postal Week” in May. In tho United 
?P fu Juno _ no less than IDO such attempts were made. In addition 
wires were cut in 53 places and eight attempts made to set fire to railway 
liv ■"?°*‘bnr prank designed to attract public attention was to stop a train 

cmrrwrt 'ohmdin ^mmunication cord, whereupon a band of youths or children 
il ® slogans and distributing Congress hand-bills. Although 

Uou tho bankruptcy of organised agita- 

Gov’etUent ws still strong and that tho 

Qvctnmcut conld not afford cither to abandon tho spcoial powers ftey had taken 
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Vigilance. Pnblic opinion had been impressed 
policy of the Government and disapproval of the Congress programme 
naa been shown by a number of loyalist meetings held all over the country from 
nme to time and organized by non-official agency ; but concerted revival of Civil 
^isobeaience on a large scale such as might have followed any modification of the 
government s policy^ could clearly not be risked. The Government therefore decided 
to renew_ tlm special powers taken in Januaiy and a consolidated ordinance called 
tbe bpeoial Powers Ordinance was promulgated! on the 30th. June embodying moat 
of the powers contained in the four ordinances that it replaced. 

Rule by Oedinances 


In view of the criticism of “rule by ordinance” so often voiced and of the dis- 
like of ordinances that undoubtedly prevails among many educated persons and 
especially those connected with the legal profession, it is perhaps desirable to 
examine the actual application of the special powers conferred by the ordinance 
and the precise degree to which tbe^ were employed. In the first place the conso- 
lidated ordinance contained no additional power, whilst certain wide powers which 
appeared in the Emergency Powers Ordinance of the 4th January were abandonecl. 
These were the powers to control the supply of commodities of general use, to take 
possession of movables, to employ additional police and to control public utility 
services. In addition certain other powers the scope of which espericncc had 
shown to bo unnecessarily wide and modified. Secondly, the powers conferred by 
the ordinance were not bi ought into force throughout the whole of British Indm, 
Certain powers having all-India force under the existing ordinances were brought 
into force throughout British India at once. These were .few in number, _ the most 
important being the provision amending the Press Act so as to permit action rg.iinst 
incitement to or encouragement or support of the civil disobedience movement. 
Beyond these general powers, any particular power conferred by the ordinance 
required two distinct steps before it could nctully be brought into force in any 
particular area. The first step was extension by the Government of India ; the 
second, actual application by a local Government. Thus, although a certain power 
might bo extended by the Government of India to any province, it would not como 
into force until the local Government issued a modification to that eScct. 

Further, the local Government would not necessarily apply it throughout the 
province, even though it might have been extended to the whole of the province by 
the Government of India. It could apply it to such areas within the province as 
it thought necessary, and this in fact was the policy pursued by local Governments. 
In this manner the operation of the Special Powers Ordinance was considerably 
restricted as compared with that of the four ordinances which it replaced. Some 
local Governments were able not only to narrow the area within which certain 
powers would apply but also to do without powers they bad formerly possessed. 


0. D. COSYICTIONS 

The aocusation of ‘rule by ordinance’ therefore clearly does not do lusticc to 
the facts. The charge can be further refuted by an examination of the actual 
figures of conviction, it will be convenient in dealing with the matter ^ 

&e 3 up to the end of 1932 and also to produce in the following table the figures 
almldy mven up to March. The following are the total 

ordinary law and the ordinances in conneclions with the Civil Disobedience 

■ 14.603 

January jygiS 

February 0,900 

March 5254 

April 3,818 

May 3,531 

June 3,595 

JMy 3,(^7 

August ■ 2.791 

September \ 937 

October l^ggs 

November 1 , 5.15 

December 


Total.. 


CC,94C 
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All attempts at direct settlement between the communities themselres having 
failed. His Mniesty’s Government, in responso to repeatra appeals “O™ 
representative Indians and with the approval of British Parliament, 
took the difficult task of attempting to remove this great obstacle from 
the path of constitutional progress. His Majesty’s Government did not attempt to 
decide all the minor points at issue between the various communities nor diQ tney 
confine themselves to a settlement of tho dispute between the two major communi- 
ties. The decision was restricted to tho representation of various communities ana 
interests in the provincial legislatures (excluding Burma), but within that sphere it 
was complete. It was also made clc.ar that while His Majesty’s Government had 
undertaken this task in tho interests of constitutional progress they would he pre-> 
pared at any time before a new Government of India Act had passed into law, to 
recommend to Parliament tho substitution for their decision of any agreed solution 
reached by tho communities concerned. Tho terms of the decision were_ roughly 
as follows. In those provinces where Hindus form majority of the populat|on_ and 
will have a clear majority of seats in the provincial councils _ (that is, in all. 
provinces except the Punjab, Bengal and tho North-West Frontier Province) tho 
Muslims receive, as in the past, seats in excess of their population ratio. The prob- 
lem in Bengal and tho Punjab, the two important Muslim provinces, differs some- 
what. In Bengal tho Muslims form about 55 per cent of tho total population and 
the Hindus 43 per cent., but there is also tho European community which, though 
comparatively small in number, has very great commercial and industrial interests 
and has been given a large representation under tho existing Government of India 
Act. The effect of the distribution of ieents made by His Majesty’s Government 
was that Muslims received about 48 pet cent., Hindus 39 pet cent., and Europeans 
10 per cent, of the total number of seats in the Legislative Council, In tho Punjab 
the Muslims outnumber the other two major communities and form' about 57 per 
cent of the population, tho Hindus being 27 per cent and the Sikhs 37 per cent. 
Under tho distribution effected in this province tho Sikhs receive weightago ns in 
tho past and their seats amount to 18 per cent of tho total, while tho Muslim and 
llindu percentages are 49 and 27 respectively. Actually, however, Muslim represen- 
tatives will probably secure three additional seats reserved for landholders, in which 
case their proportion in tho council will bo approximately 5l per cent. 

Reception of Communal Decision 

It was not to bo expected that a decision of this kind would satisfy all com- 
munities, for it represents an attempt to balance tho scales between conflicting 
claims which tho claimants thomselvos have been unable to reconcile ; but one 
satisfactory feature was that it did not give rise to any recrudescencQ of communal 
disturbances. Even in the Bombay, whore feeling between tho two major communi- 
ties remained tense, the decision was not made an excuse for stirring up trouble 
and no untoward incident occurred. On the whole,) it may bo said, subject to 
qualifications that will nppe.ar hereafter, that Hindus generally condemned tho 
decision on tho ground that it sacrificed their interests to those of tho Muslims 
that tho Sikhs were greatly dissatisfied with it, and that tho least opposition came 
from the Muslims. Hindu criticism as voiced by the extremist papers, which are 
predominantly Hindu, denounced tho decision as perpetuating communal dissensions, 
ns the death-blow of Indian nationalism' and an unholy pact between the Muslim 
community and British comraercinr interests. Even tho more moderato Inntionnlist 
pnpors gave expression to similar views though couched in more restrained lancungc, 
reflecting an admixture of gcnufno nationalist feeling and Hindu communalist 
motives, Speoifip points of criticism wore in regard to Bengal and tho Punjab, 
■where the omission to give to tho non-Muslim minorities the weightago accorded 
elsewhere to Muslim minorities was bitterly resented. In regard to Bengal a 
mTr Europeans would hold tho balance between the two 

major communities. Exception was also taken to the provision of separata 
tcprcscntatidn for the depressed olascs, which although limited to a period of 20 
&mi‘neliW«tf mntual agreement,” las reSded^ mofe extreme 

S wem L^the wl L Tho depressed classes them- 

livo at the Round Tabln -Dr. Ambedksr, their represonta- 

come 10 *an nereement— thn *‘i\TAr»n?n t> •* t« n i»j Bajah, who in Eebruary had 

the Hindu SsabH to favoTr'Kin^^^^^^^ 

> iiivour or joint electorates with reservation of seats. 
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pronsion for separate electorates. While 

JsSr„"¥“5 wl &^sxrt.,sr<? ie 

1 anjao and ^engal and complained of reduced we chtaae in some nrorioces and of 
undue weiRhtage given to non-Muslima in the North-West FronUer ^Prov^ 
disapproval was general and unqualified. This creation of a Muslim ‘rai’ in the 
^‘®^.?Sard of Sikh claims had, it was said, shaken Sikh faith in 
them P*“y- Sikhism was preached and 

tinl mi rejecting the new constitution if it meant Muslim domiiia- 

-Hindu minority in the Punjab was not slow to take advantage of this 
position and sought to^ stimulate the Sikhs to organized resistance, European, 
Angp-lndian, Indian phristian and Labour interests were on the whole satisfied, 
ii. . objections to the decision just described appeared mainly in the press. But 
the trend of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 5tb. September, when 
tue excitement had Bubsidedj suggests that dissatisfaction with the deciBion was 
not so deep or genuine as had at first appeared, and that the more sober-minded 
political elements in the country were prepared to regard it as a workman-like solu- 
tion of an otherwise insoluble problem. The speech of Sir 0. P. Eamaswami Iyer, 
Hien acting as Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council in the absence at Geneva of 
Sir B. L. Mitter, made a great impression. Ho pointed out that not only the 
Round Table Conference but numerous conferences of Indian Leaders had failed to 
solve the problem in the past, that the action of the Consultative Committee in 
appealing to the Prime Minister to settle the problem was generally approved 
throughout India, and that the main point to bear in mind was that any bickering 
over the decision would necessarily impede the consideration of other and greater 
matters to jie^ dealt with in their march towards responsible Belf-govcrnmont, 
Moderate opinion was also given a le.id by the attitude of public men like the 
Bight hon. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose preparedness to 
accept the dcoision probably had more infliaeDca with the sober and responsible ele- 
ments in the country than the Impassioned outpourings of the press. 

Gandhi's Fast 

General discussions on the communal decision was concentrated with dr-smatio 
suddenness on one particular aspect of It by the announcement on the I3th Septem- 
ber of Mr. Gandhi’s intention to fast to death unless the method of representation 
provided for the depressed classes was altered. In the course of the correspondence 
preceding this announcement the Prime Minister has explained that white the 
flecisionj so far as it related to the depressed classes, was designed soIeW to pro- 
tect their interests, nothing had been done to separate them permanently from the 
Hindu fold ; for their special constituencies would bo automatically abolished at 
the end of 20 years and in addition they would be entitled from the outset to 
vote in the general Hindu constituencies. Mr. Gandhi however was not s.-itisfied, 
and his decision to fast and the publication of this correspondence arou^ intense 
popular interest. On the whole there was little tendency to blame the Government 
for this unforeseen development. It was generally ^ recognized that the imuo was 
less their concern than that of the Hindu community itself and that if Mr. Gnnahi s 
life was to be saved caste Hindus and depressed classes must themselves reach an 
agreement. Many Hindus however were much more stirred by the snuenog that 
a great Hindu leader was about to undertake than concerned with lhe_ merits or 
the controversy. On the other hand, criticism of Mr, Gandhi s decision was not 
wanting. Dr, Ambedkar, one of the leaders of the depressed classes, dcscribcQ it 
ns a “flieer political stunt,’' while other critics saw in it an attempt to retrieve a 
dwindling prestige. The Government's attitude was announced by Mr, (now bir 
Harry) Haig, the Home Member, during a debate on the subject in the 
on the 13th September when he said that “no Government could possibly lot its 
action bo influenced by methods of this kind,’ the method adopted could be 
employed with reference to any raaj'or issue and if allowed to ^ 

lish a^ dictatorship of a novel kind which would mark the end of nil govern nt. 
Two days later a further announcement was made m the Assembly to the efllct 
thltns soon as Mr, Gandhi began his fast ho would bo removed from jail to a 
suitable place of prirate residence, where he would bo regnired to 
Gandhi however felt himself unable to accept any conditions and asked to be left 

CO 
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4^4 

in jflil, whereupon the Government decided to allow him all 
for private interviews inside the jail and unrestricted corrcspo^ence. Meanwhile, 
almost continuous conversations had been taking place among -/n „npnndi- 

Bombay and with Mr. Gandhi in the Veravada lad, and Mt. Gandhi B unconai 
tional release to conduct the ncgotiationa "waB persistently urged* 

The Pooka Settlement 

The fast began on the 20th September and after a few days of 
enssion a settlement was reached. This settlement, sonictmics called uio iroona 
Pact”, provides that instead of the 71 seats allotted to the depressed classes by 
the decision on the basis of separate electorates, n total of 148 seats snouia oe 
reserved for them from the general constituencies. Election to these reservea seats 
is through joint electorates, subject to a system of primary election under wnien 
the depressed class voters in the constituency will form an electoral college wnicn 
will elect a panel of our candidates who will stand for the secondary election 
by the general electorate. This syslcra of primary election is automatically to 
cease after ten years if not previously abolished by mutual consent. On the iJoUi 
September His Majesty’s Government announced their willingness to modify the 
communal decision on the basis of the settlement reached at Poona, and this gave 
general satisfaction. The settlement, which it may be noted also contained certain 
other provisions designed to ameliorate the conditions of the depressed clnssea 
generally, was distinctly favourable to the depressed classes in that it more than 
doubled their representation and reserved for them representatives of their own 
choice for the secondary election. For some time to come however, at any rate in 
some areas, they will probably experience difficulty in obtaining educated candi- 
dates, and it is possible that those finally elected by the system of joint electorates 
may be subject to the influence of tho higher castes. 

The settlement was acclaimed with delight by tho nationalist press ns a personal 
triumph for Mr. Gandhi and ns a sure indication that Indian poIiticaMcadcrs were 
able after all to settle their own difTerenccs, More dispassionate .esamination how- 
ever suggests that tho agreement reflects little departure in principle. It still juo- 
vidcB for tho reservation of special seats and, while separate cicctornles are abolished 
in name, it is doubtful whether they are not perpetuated in effect— as indeed a 
Liberal critic suggested— by tho device of primary election. Other critics remarked 
that similar results might have been achieved at the Round Table Conference if 
Dr. Ambedkar had not been driven into his demand for separnto clectoratea ley 
Mr. Gandhi’s uncompromising objection both to separate electorates and special 
reservation of seats. It is doubtful however whether this reflection sustains tho 
charge of inconsistency levelled against Mr. Gandhi ; for ho would no doubt explain,- 
tlint, tho principle he had maintained in London having been denied by tho decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, the problem had been oricnaled afresh. At nil events 
the fast retrieved to some extent the loss of prestige which Mr. Gandhi had suffered 
by his lack of success at the second Round Table Conference and the failure of 
tho civil disobedience movement, altbougb some of his supporters were bewildered 
and perhaps alarmed at the diversion of attention and energy from political to 
socio-religious questions. It also illustrated very vividly the manner in which 
Mr. Gandhi was sUll at that time able to appeal to the emotions, not only of tho 
masses but also of their leaders at the expense of their reason. 

■UMOtJCIIABILlTY 

, While the leaders were busy over (ho settlement of tho Yeravada jail a whirl- 
wind campaign was being conducted in many large centres throughout the country 
for ifac removal of tho disabilities attaching to tho depressed classes. Temples were 
uiTown open or promised to bo thrown open, caste wells and so forth were no 

tniiri-'iJ'iiTSifwna -generally was to bo exorcised. Emotionalism 
lio^over and relief that the Mahatma was out of danger 
onlv RDmp^ten Buslaiu it» EnthUBiasm for the now campaign had lasted 

began To reaction booamo apparent. Hindu misgivings 

excessive and^^still * number of scats allotted to tho depressed classes was 

Racrificed -to Muslim^” *^I>eir representation, already 

Ikncul where the Him?,. • Particularly manifest in the Punjab and 

genemf pomtion lind ifeir^BlrcTgthTn Thn^Wai npprdienmvo regarding their 

majorities. Tho reactinn Lcgirialivo Councils ‘vis-a-vis’ tho Muslim 

j iuo reaction among orthodox. Hindus however was duo as much to- 
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‘°u 0" political balance of 

olose^^ I’-OO" ‘brown open fo the untouchables were 

before fbP'n.’»n° t 1*° i^orcd images had been cither reroorcd or screened 

Sparenflv again reported to have been Jopencd wefe 

whinTi iUa Central Provinces certain caste vrells from 

^ot,or were purified with water from the Ganges, 
^mnto footed outside the gates of the famous Guruvafur 

*“ protest against the refusal of the temple authorities^ to 
rinHUwS 4 * 'I?® liftio sympathy fay caste Hindus and Sir. 

break the fast The mood of excited benignity born 
fSnnJiv ”ot reach the villages at all, and many demonstrations of 

«ienaiines3 with the depressed classes were more theatrical than real. Eeaction 
later naraened into opposition and the settle.mcnt was denounced in one quarter 
as tue work of a small heterodox minority. This is not to say however that many 
caste Hindus, specially the more political minded, were not sincere in their desire 
to improve the status of the depressed classes and in their recognition of tbe 
inconsistency of that; status with a aemocratic form of Government, The tmtli of 
the matter is that a system so deeply embedded in the history and traditions of a 
people, so much a_ part of their daily lives, is not likely to succumb to a sudden 
onslaught of emotion. It must fake many years of patient striving to relievo the 
depressed classes of the disadvantages under which they have so long laboured. 

Decline of Civil Disobedience 

Civil disobedience activities continued at a low ebb during tbe rest of the year. 
One significant feature was the abstention from further participation in the move- 
ment of the grc.at majority of persons convicted earlier in the year and released on 
expiry of sentence. Efforts were made to revive interest by publishing programmes 
of future activities, _ by attempts to hold political conferences and by raids on 
Congress^ buildings seized by the Government in tbe early stages of the movement. 
These raids as a whole however were no more successful than other activities. It 
had now become clear that the second civil disobedience movement bad definitely 
failed to win public support as not conceived in the best interests of the country. 
The position was amply recognized fay the passage of the “Ordinance Bill” which, 
introduced in the Simla session, was debated in the special session which sat from 
the 7th November to the 15th December. The bill embodied the main provisions 
of the Special Powers Ordinance and was based on the realization that, while civil 
disobedience remained the accepted policy of a political organisation, the measures 
devised to combat it must be given a more permanent form than could bo secured 
by ordinance. It aroused some clamour in the nationalist press and more sober 
opposition in the Assembly, the general view being that not “repression” bnt tbe 
speedy transfer of political power to Indian hands was the true remedy for the 
country’s political ills. Certain changes were accepted by the Government in Select 
Coraraifteo of which the most important was a time limitation of three years. The 
definition of picketing was also modified but in this respect the Home Member 
made it plain that Government were definitely not prepared to go eo far as ^oso 
who wisued to give a license fo peaceful picbctling.” These changes did not how- 
ever satisfy the opposition. Their general view was voiced by Diwan Bahadnr 
Eangachariar who. after contending that non-co-operation originated with (ho dis- 
satisfaction caused by diarchy, declared that tbe special powers taken to meet an 
emergency were no longer necessary, now that the Government had brought the 
movement under control. He also urged that the “repression under which the 
country was suffering was quite inconsistent with the approach of the reforms. 
The bill was however passed by a satisfactory majority of 57 votes to 31, indicating 
the extent to which political opinion bad been won over by the logic of facts to 
the Government’s view that civil disobedience conld not, in the best intwcsts of 
the country, bo tolerated. By December provincial bills supplementing tbe Govern- 
ment of InJia’s bill bad been passed by substantial majorities and without Bcnous 
opposition by the Legislative Councils of those provincss where the civil disobe- 
dience movement had been most intense, namely, Bombay, Bengal, the Uiiilrf 
Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. :^o powers with 
which the legislature thereby armed the executive constitute an effective guarantee 
against a revival of civil disobedience and against subversive inpvcmcnts generally 
and tho manner in which responsible opinion was thus marshalled against what is 
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n menncc lo any form of Government ehonW be carefully ^fjsbcd by IhoBe 

that India may falter in assuming responsibility under a self-governing consuuuio . 

Teukobism ih Bengal in 1932 

We propose now to attempt some description of tho course of 
ment in Bengal, which, wc Wo thought better to treat as a whole for tho year 
Terrorist crimes were committed at airaoBt regular intervals throughout tno y 
and reached a total of 97. Of these, 10 were murders, 27 attempted murder? ana, 
57 dacoitics. In the previous year the total number was 81, comprising 
23 attempted murders and 41 dacoities. The growth of the movement, is tl‘h®tra e 
by comparing these figures with those for 1929 and 1930, when the outrages totallott 
8 and 53 respectively. The more outrageous and speofaciilar crimes committea au- 
ring 1932 Require mention. On the 6th February at the convocation ceremony or 
the Calcutta University an attempt was made by a girl student to assassinate the 
Governor of Bengal ; fortnnately His Esccllcncy was not injured. On the ouen 
April, at Midnapore, Mr. Douglas, tho District Magistrate, was Mot and mortally 
wounded while attending a meeting of the District Board. _ On the loth May, at 
Dacca a gang of terrorist gunmen held up a passenger tram and after wOTnding 
the guard robbed certain merchants of Bs. 32,000. In June _ on tho loth. Captain 
Cameron was shot dead while raiding a house in tho Chittagong District where 
“wanted’' terrorists wore hiding ; ana on tho 27th. at Dacca, Mr. Sen, nn .Inamn 
Magistrate, was shot dead while asleep. On the 29th July, at Comilla, Mr. Elison, 
Superintendent of Police, was shot in the back and died of his wounds. On the 5th. 
August an attempt was made in Calcutta on Sir Alfred Watson, tho editor of the 
•'Statesman," fortunately he was not injured. His assailant was captured but <mn- 
ttvved to take poison and died soon afterwards. On tho 32nd August, at Dacca, 
Gtassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, was shot at while his car was held 
up at a level crossing and wounded. On the 24th September, at PabMtali, near 
Chittagong, an organised attack was made on tho railway institute which was fully 
at tho time with European and Anglo-Indian subordinate railway officials. A gang 
of terrorists suddenly appeared at the doors and windows, threw bombs into tho 
hall and opened fire with guns and pistols. An elderly lady of 65, Mrs._ Sullivan, 
was killed and thirteen persons of both sexes were wounded.^ Tho casualties would 
probably have been much greater but for the presence of mind of those who switch- 
ed off the lights. Four days later, on tho 28th September, another attempt was 
■ made on Sir Alfred Watson ; both he and his eecretary were slightly wounded. Two 
of thc_ assailants took poison and died. In November, on the llth, Mr. Luke, tho 
Superintendent of Bajsahi jail, while out driving with his wife and daughter, 
was shot and wounded in the jaw ; and on the 20tn an attempt was made on one 
Abdul Khaliq, who was suspected of being a police informer and whoso life had 
been threatened in two anonymous letters. In addition to these dastardly crimes a 
number of dacoities were committed in various parts of Bengal, some to raise funds 
with which to further the movement and others to obtain revolvers and other arms. 

The feelings of. the European and Anglo-Indian communities in Calcutta and 
^ittagong were deeply roused by these various outrages. There was however no 
hint of _ reprisals as in 1931 : the public gencialW -pero more appreciativo of tho 
difficnUjes of the situation and of the measures adopted to deal with it. , 

_ During 1932 a number of drastic powers were taken Or re-takeu with a view to 
increase the pressure on terrorist organizations. We have nircady mentioned tho 
two Ordinances promulgated towards the close of the previous year. The first of 
yhc.se, giving wider powers pi detention without trial, was embodied before its expiry 
in nn act (the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1939) which became law in 
' tn May, just before the expiry of tho ordinance promulgated in November, 
another orainanco' was issued giving the local Government power lo make rules to 
the terrorist movement, and making attempts at murder 
pumshnmp with, death or transportation for life. This provision was later given- 
r*?® by mcluBion in nn act passed in September (the Bengal Criminal 
Arn Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 

certain emergency powers previously taken by ordi- 
urocednre. terrorist offences by special 

Kxw A^b act was passed (tho Bengal Criminal 

'under tho Arms nn^°'PTnin^*^*' ®”banced punishment for certain offences 

but at smtiPMor? n^ri MU = this was directed not only against terrorists 
Bg ers and others engaged in the illicit arms traffic who though poa- 
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n-nrof ft -.7 - r. b^inning of the cold weather and Bfntioncd at ihe 

hmd^n terrorist activity This measure had a twofold object; on the one 

“"1 both the loyal and peaceful sections of the population 

fn • terrorist activities and Government servants, carryinp; out their duties 

in most frying circumstances ; and on the other hand to demonstrate to the revo- 
uitionary party and their secret sympathisers that the Government had ample power 
in the last resort to suppress disorder, ^ 

? greatest ditBculty in dealing with the terrorist movement is that of 
otitainiiig evidence. In many areas the rural population though loyal at heart 
nave been intimidated and witnesses are reluctant to come forward for fear of 
reprisals. This is particularly marked in Chittagong where in addition many in- 
habitants are suspected of secret^ symp.athy with the objects of the movement. The 
police had the utmost difficulty in obtaining evidence against the miscreants respon- 
sible for the shocking outrage at the Pahartali railway institute which we have 
already described. Although the police effected many highly creditable capture 
during 1932 a number of organizers are still at large and appear to find noj diffi- 
culty in obtaining recruits from young men of the upper middle classes, among 
whom unemployment is acute. Nevertheless, the, ‘general situation is definitely moro 
hopeful than in 1931, The difficulties of the local Government and the policyj!by 
which it is sought to surmount them cannot be better exemplified than by the 
following extract from a speech delivered by the Governor of Bengal on the 30lh 

November 1932. “There is a feeling in some quarters of disappointment that 

the drastic measures taken during the past twelve months have not been prodnetivo 
of more immediate and obvious results. Those who take that view fail, I think, 
to appreciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. In the 

E ast the suppression of outbreaks of a similar though less formidable character 
as taken a considerable time. Even so I nro satisfied that the position of Govern- 
ment is in many ways much stronger than it was twelve months ago and I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that the menace of terrorism will be fought down. Whether 
the poison which has induced these periodical onlbreaks will bo completely elimi- 
nated from the body politic depends primarily not upon Government but upon 
the fibre and quality of tho people of Bengal. In the meantime I know of no 
sovereign remedy, of no heroic measure, to which a civilized Government can 
have recourse, that will ensure an imraediafo suppression of the evil. On what it 
is tho fashion to call tho "repressive side” of our policy we rely on steady pre- 
ssure and gradual strengthening of the resources of the Governrnent, letting no 
opportunity slip of perfecting both tho protective and the combative elcment.s in 
onr armoury. Fortunately terrorism as an organized movement h.as continued to 
make headway only in Bengal and in 1932, ns compared with 1930, its spectacular 
manifestations also were almost confined to that province. Of tbo isolated 
terrorist crimes that occurred elsewhere during the year under report the following 
were tbo most notable. In April an attempt was made to ass.assinato Gibson, 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, but tho assailant’s revolver misfired. In November, 
in Bihar and Orissa an approver in the Lahore conspiracy case of 1930 was 
stabbed to death and a man who courageously tried to prevent the escape of tho 
assailant was fatally wounded. 


Ihe B. ^ 0. Police Administration Report 

"There was less revolutionary activity than in 1931, but the eyfficncc is Rowing 
hat tho youth of Behar is developing a taste for terrorism and that ho is prepared 
o act wifhout guidance from Bengal" stated the Report on the Administration o 
?olico fn the frovinco of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1932 which was published 
a September 1933. 

Thn Bnnnrt further stated that in the last week of January two snccessful 
ttemnfs were made to d^ail a train within a few miles of Patna but no deaths 
Srcl. In these two cases the Police succeeded in bringing homo a charge of 
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coDspiraoy ngninst four local nationalists whoso solo object was to cnuso damage to 
Government property. Two were sentenced to transportation for life, ono to soven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and one turned approver. _ , »,• i, 

In Bhngalpore, there were two cases, ono a dacoily with murder in wnicn an 
old revolutionary suspect was implicated and sentenced to transportation for tiie, 
the other an attempted dacoily at tne Sabor Post Office which led to the detection 
of a gang who hao planned a series of raids on post offices. The police arrested 
two of the leaders of the gang with bombs ou their persons and a conspiracy case 
was the result thereof. , , , T 

In November of the year, under review. Phanindra Nath Ghosh, an approver 
of the Lahore Conspiracy Case, was attacked by two men and died afterwards of 
the injuries he received. In the same month about _ 40 persons — Jogendra Sukuis 
gang— were declared to bo members of a criminal tribe. • .i. 

Different important Bengal absconders are known to have paid visits to the 
Jharia coal-fields during the year. , , , .• i 

A Sub-Inspector and a member of the public were shot dead by a disgruntled 
constable of the 34 Perganns who subsequently committed suicide. 

Referring to the Civil Disobedience Movement the Report stated that the prompt 
action taken against the leaders when the Civil Disobedience campaign rc-oponed 
tatiy in January paralysed the Congress. Underground activity continued for some 
time and resulted in occasional out-breoka of violence. 

The first serious clash was at Motihari on January 20, (Independence Day) 
when the police wero compelled to open fire in order to frustrate a determined 
attempt by a mob to re-occupy a pandal seized by the police. Two rioters were 
killed and several injured. Thereafter, said the report, a widespread organisation 
for tho preparation and circulation of leaflets containing ‘Mnliciously untruthful 
or distorted accounts of events’’ was started and continued with valuing degrees 
of success throughout tho year. 

A popular form of activity was the erection of flags on public buildings and 
this led to serious incidents. As, for instance, in tho. month of February of tho 
year under review, attempts to hoist flags on the police buildings at Tnrnpur in 
Monghyr district and at Shcohar in Muzaffarpur bad to bo dispersed by firing of 
gun. The total casualties were 18 killed and 32 wounded. Those two events 
caused considerable excitement in Congress circles, but from that time demonstra- 
tions were less violent and the efforts of the lenders to stage spcctnculnr shows such ns 
the attempts to recapture tho Saclaquat and other Ashrams and to bold conferences 
at Cuttack and Gaya wore easily frustrated. 

Eleven pamphlets wore proscribed during 1932. Four prosecutions under section 
124A Indian Penal Code and one under Section 153A, Indian Penal Code, ended in 
conviction. 


The U. P. Police Administration Report 

The following references to political and revolutionary activities are made in the 
U. P. Police AdminiBiration Report for 1932 published in November 1933 

Towards tho end of 1931, the Congress made preparations for a fresh nO-rent 
^amvnifra in certain districts of these provinces. The Government countered with 
the United Provinces Ordinance which was promulgated on December 14th, 1931, 
aiul, a little later on, certain Congress leaders wero arrested for breaches of this 
Oroinancc. i 

On bis return to India from tho Round Tabic Conference, Mr. Gandhi decided 

0 support his followers in tho campaign they had launched against the Govetn- 

his arrest followed as a matter of course. Within a few months open 
nf “'™°sJ.c<^aBCd, though secret propaganda continued by means 

01 pamphlets and other publications, • « » j 

20 certain places on Independence Day, January, 

Week was promptly suppressed. A National 

aiMrcn’l I)nv ^nri which included Boycott Day, Women and 

connection wUli .some slight dislutbranccs in' 

connection with the celebrations of the week. These disturbances wero quickly 
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CoDgnas adopted a more pernfcious form of activity. 
Combustibles were dropped mtq letter boxes, telegraph and telephone wires were 
cut, trains were stopped, and railway carriages were set on fira All these senseless 
sabotage could not have had the support of the more thoughtful members of 
congress and many of them must have condemned it in their hearts. Sporadic 
eflorts were made to revive interest in the Congress movement during the year, but 
they met with little success, j > ^ 

The Premier’s Award on the question of the franchise was published on August 
lb and two days later it was announced that Mr. Gandhi intended to fast unto 
death unless separate electorates for tbo depressed classes were abolished, A hurried 
meeting of the leaders of all classes at Poona decided that the seats should be 
reserved for the depressed classes within the general constituencies. This decision 
was accepted by the Premier and Mr, Gandhi’s fast came to an end. 

Thereafter the question of untouchability was taken up by the Congress with 
avidity, and by the end of the year it had overshadowed all other Congress 
activities. 

The failure of Congress to make good their promises led to increased revolutionary 
activity. There were no less than 25 bomb outrages during the year, though in the 
majority of cases the bombs were so crude that they failed to explode or they did 
little damage. Thirteen bombs were thrown at police officers or were placed near 
police bulldinga or were hurled into the courtyards of police stations and ontposls. 
Ten constables were injured by these explosions, one seriously. 

It was natural that with the inception of the Ci\il Disobedience movement at the 
beginning of fho year, and the continuance of a good deal of terrorist activity, the 
Special Branch should have had another busy year. On many occasions information 
supplied by this branch enabled districts to deal successfully with the various 
phases of the Congress movement, but its activities were chiefly directed towards- 
combating the terrorist movement, and in this it achieved considerable bucccss. 

At the end of 1931 revolutionary leaders and absconders met in the Meerut 
district to map out a few plan of campaign. Several of these persons were subse- 
quently arrested by the Special Branch and by the Delhi Police. On January 23, 
Mr. Pilditch of the Special Branch arrested Yashpal, the “Commandcr-io-Chicf” in 
Allahabad, after a revolver duel which gained him the King’s Poiico Medal, This was 
followed in April by the arrest by the Delhi and Meerut Poiico of 6 men who had 
joined forces with the Delhi group of terrorists. In August extensive raids carried out 
by the special branch officers and the Gawnpore Police in Cawnporo resulted in 
about 20 arrests and the recovery of several fire arms including five revolvers. ■ This 
action dealt a severe blow to the terrorist organisation in the United Province. In 
Agra successful investigation by Criminal Investigation Department oflicerB led to the 
recovery of four revolvers and one automatic pistol and the institution of_n conspi- 
racy case against half a dozen persons. These are instances of the more important 
success achieved by the Special Branch during the year, . , 

Altogether during the year Criminal Investigation Department officers recovered 
thirteen revolvers, five pistols, eight bombshells, three guns and a quantity of 
ammunition and explosive material, while the District lolice recovered seven 
revolvers, three pistols, one gun, one small-bore rifle and fourteen country-made 

boi^s.^jn jjjij gygj. gjj, montjjg of {fig ygaj there were 22 cases under the EotIosIvc 
Act eleven of which were the work of revolutionaries. Seven cases in Allahabad 
mav bo attributed to a gang the members of which were later arrested in Onwnpore. 
In Lucknow a bomb explosion injured six policemen, while in another such explo- 
sion a lady was injured. The fact that only three unimportant cases were reported 
during the second half of the year must be attributed to earlier and good 

survcillancti^^^ fifty revolutionaries were convicted under ordinary law during the 
vear while an additional eighty revolutionaries and their associates, went to jail for 
■ offeuces committed in pursuance of the Congress campaign. 



The Bengal Administration Report 193i-32 


The ‘Bengal Administration Eeport for the year 1931-32 was published in 
November 1933, and v?e make the following excerpts from it 

The main object of the Delhi settlement of 5th March _l931 had ton achieved 
when Congress decided to take part in the farther discussions of mo Rouna lanio 
Conference, and Mr. Gandhi sailed for England to attend the Coafcteuoo, Wlulo 
Government, however, serupalously observed their side of the agreement, Congress 
seised the opportunity to consolidate their position and to make proparatums tor 
a fresh attack on constituted authority. A movement for the non-payment of rent 
was launched in tho United Provinces, an agitation of a frankly revolutionary 
nature was set on foot in tho North-West Frontier iProvinco, and Bengal followed 
suit when at tho Bengal Provincial Congress . Gonferenco held at Berhamjmre m 
the first week of December a resolution was^ passed arging the people of Bcpgm 
to prepare for the coming fight and to institute an immediate boycott of Britisn 
goods and British concerns. Such threats could not be ignored and tho Govern- 
ment of India made the necessary preparations to meet them. 


Eevital oe Civtt Disobedience 

On his return from England Mr. Gandhi sent a telegram on the 29lh Deoerabet' 
1931 to His Excellenoy the Viceroy in which, he asked if the promulgation * of the 
Ordinances— he was referring to Ordinances which had’ been issued to deal with 
the situation on the Frontier and in the United Provinces and Bengal — was to bo 
taken as an indication that friendly relations between Government and Congress 
had come to an end. The Viceroy replied justifying his action and informing Mr. 
Gandhi that there could be no discussion of those measures and that they would 
remain in force until they had served tho purpose for which they had been adopted. 
On the Ist January 1932 Mr. Gandhi announced that ho had decided'to ha -guided 
by the Congress Working Committee which had passed a resolution favouring a 
reversion to civil disobedience. The resolution had demanded “adequate relief” in 
respect of the Ordinances, free scope in any future negotiations and consultations 
to prosecute the Congress claim to complete independence and the carrying on of 
tho administration of tho -country “in consultation with popular representatives 
pending the attainment of such independence.” 

Drive Against C, D. 


There was only one possible answer to these demands and that was given in 
the Ordinances Nos. H— V promulgated on tho 4th Janury 1932, the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance and .-tho Prevention of_ Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance. In the 
statement wtoh- accompanied their issue the Government of India reviewed the 
march of Congress along tho_ “barren road of non-co-operation” since Decembar 
1929 and showed how in using their full resources to meet the challenge of civil 
disobedienco they were fighting the battle not only of the present Government but 
o_t the governments of tho future.- Parliament was pleased to a scherao of constitu- 
tional reforms which had been accepted as reasonable by the great majority of tho 
delegate to the Round Table Conference and had given undertaking that every effort 
would be made to overcome as quickly as 'possible the difficulties in the way of its- 
early attainment.. At such a juncture the Government of India could not permit any 
ontsido poliucai organisation to usurp their functions and they were bound to take 
every step that was necessary to suppress a lawless movement which would hinder 
tho work 01 political advance. 

.disobedience began forthwith. On tho 4th January Mr. 
>n Bengal the more active and dangerous lenders of the 
nssoeiations whoso object was to en- 
irihcm o declared unlawful, while tho places 
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of thG community were not long in realising that Govern- 
nmfppMnn^ roamtam law nnd order at all coats and to afford adequate 

Thnfo Iav?-abiding _ against the intimidation of the agents of Congress, 

rippinrori Wavering m their allegiance therefore took heart and openly 

be on the side of Government. Congress on the other band 
was staggered by the swiftness and decision with which it was attacked. Bereft of 
'? i’/ the incarceration of personalities such as Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
ir*"' Gupta and deprived one after another of those who 

succeeded them, the movement snffered from lack of co-ordination from the start 
and was never allowed to become the menace it was in 1930 and 1931. The follow- 
ing !S a description month by month of the course of civil disobedience during 1932. 

The Struggle 

. “dictators” and others who continued the struggle made a great effort to 
incite the public to participate in the celebration of “independence day” on the 2Gth 
January m Hie hope that this would lead to clashes between the demonstrators nnd 
the police. In Calcutta, however, that expectation was frustrated by the closing of 
the public parka so that no meeting of any size was held and no serious distur- 
bance ensued. In the mufassal the few meetings which were held attracted scant 
attention and the largo and hostile crowds which nsed to be a feature of such 
demonstrations in the past were conspicuous by their absence. 

In February, as the result presumably of orders issued by the All-India 
Congress Committee organised attempts, seldom snccessfn), were made to hoist the 
Congress flag on Government buildings in the mufassal. An increasing share of 
the work was taken by women both because it was becoming more difficult to find « 
male recruits nnd because the presence of womenfolk was calculated to prove an 
embarrassment to the police. 

In March the celebration of the anniversary of Air. Gandhi’s march to Daiidi 
at the opening of his salt campaign of 1930 proved a complete fiasco, while 
“Bhngat Singh day”, which was warmly sponsored by the Congress in spite of its 
professed abhorrence of violence, was equally a failure. At places in the 
Sutahata and Tamluk thanas of the Midnapore district additional^ police forces had 
to be posted at the cost of the inhabitants who had taken part in disorderly mass 
demonstrations. 

In April His Excellency Sir John Anderson who had taken over ebarge ns 
Governor of Bengal on the 29th of March, in replying to addresses of the _ Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Mnrwati Association refuted ths nssertion that 
the Ordinances were prejudicial to the interests of trade and commerco nnd pointed 
Out that civil disobedience had preceded the Ordinances. The latter were designed 
nnd administered for the protection and benefit of the law-abiding sections of the 
community and especially for those whose normal pursuits, commercial and finan- 
cial, rendered them most vulnerable to any disturbances affeeting the safety of 
property and the maintenance of credit. _ tt 1 1 

in Bankura, Alidnapur and the Ararabagb sub-division of the district of Hooghiy 
the efforts of the Congress representatives were successful in working up opposition 
to the realisation of union board taxes, a success to which the ^ prevailing econonne 
distress was an important contributory factor. In the Nandigram thana of tho 
Midnapore district a small party of police while engng^ in dispersing a salt de- 
monstration was attacked by a hostile mob on which it had to open fare. An nuuj- 
tional police force was consequently posted at that place at the cost of _ the mhabi- 
tants while similar measures were taken at Sonnmukhi, a innnicipality of ino 
Viahnupur snb-divislon, because of the defiant and disorderly condnet of tne 

The ordinances were duo to lapse at the end of Juno_ and before deciding the 
ouestion of their renewal their value in combating civil disobedience and ino 
attitude adopted towards them by the people as a whole were reviewed. It appears 
from the reports of Divisional Commissjoners that the Ordinances had 
both in rural and urban areas with entirely snlntary results. That the Ordinances 
were effective against Civil Disobedience was proved bv the P^^eHSive dedme 
month by raonth^in the number of convictions both under the ordinary law and 
under fL Ordinances. Tho movempt, however, was The 

reason to believe that in some parts of the province at least tho continuance of the 

61 
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powers conferred by the Ordinances was absolutely ‘L,5\°"SDted'thiB 

not to revert to a state of lawlessness. The Government of India accepte^ 
view and the main provisions of the Ordinances were accordingly promulgatea 
a consolidated form in the Special Powers Ordinance of the cOtb June. 

The new Ordinance left the extension of its “emergeuey pofers H 

the discretion of Local Governments. In Bengal it was at a 

districts only out of 27, though subsequently it was found necessary to extena 
provisions, but not all, to certain other districts. 

hllDNAPOKE 

In June attempts were made to hold district political conferences at Howrah, 
Jhenida in the JesBoxe district nnd Tehata in the district of Nadia. At all 
the police prevented the delegates from assembling and no conferences were neiu. 
Tehata, however, the attitude of the crowds was aggressive, the police who were accom- 
panied by the district Magistrate had to open fire and one person was killeu ana 
several others wounded. Endeavours were also made to hold a provincial conmrenco 
at Calcutta but that design was frustrated by the prevention of the departure ot 
delegates from their respective districts, the closing of the parks and by a number 
ot preventive arrests in Calcutta. The imposition of an additional police force in 
the municipality of Midnapore, the headquarters of a district long notorious por its 
adherence to the cult of lawlessness, was sanctioned. In July at Masuria ana 
Dantan, both places in the Midnapore district, the police had to fire on unruly 
mobs which had assembled to attend political conferences and_ had refused to dis- 

E erse when ordered to do so. A collective fine was imposed in August ou Mahesh- 
athan and four adjoining villages of the 24-ParganaB, long a stronghold of civil 
disobedience and long conspicuous for its resistance to authority. In October 
certain sections of the Special Powers Ordinance were extended to_ the districts _ of 
Mymenaingh, Murshidabad and Faridpur, chiefly in order to facilitate the taking 
of land and buildings for the accommodation of troops and military police. Novem- 
ber saw a recrudescence of trouble in the Midnapore district where considerable 
dilBoulty was experienced in collecting the taxes assessed for the maintenance of 
the additional police in the Tamiuk sub-division. In the same district a collective 
fine was imposed under the Special Powers Ordinance upon villages in the Nandi- 
gram thana and another upon villages in the thana of Mahisadal for acts of lav^ 
lessness done in pursuance of the Givi! Disobedience movement.^ In the last month 
of the year Midnapore continued to be troubiesorao and collective fines wore im- 
posed on certain villages in the police stations of Tamiuk, Ramnagar and Contai 
for the harbouring of Civil Disobedience .volunteers and for doing wanton damage 
to the property of a president panohayat and ohowkidars who gave informations 
leading to their arrest. In other districts, however, the movement was by now 
practically quiescent and had ceased to give cause for anxiety, 

.Bengal Poblic Secdbixy Act 

Such was the position at the close of the year. Congress had failed, and 
Government had successfully fulfilled the purpose put before it in the Viceroy’s 
statement of the 4th January, But the special powers which made the successful 
Mcomplishment of_ that task possible were to llapso with the expiry of the Special 
Powers Ordinance in December. As a measure of precaution the Local Government 
dcci^d that it ought to take powers to enable it (in the words of the Statement 
ot Objects and Reasons attached to the Bill) “in case of emergency to combat 
activities which are subversive of iaw and order, or prejudicial to the public seou- . 
rity and for the suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government are 
maclfqunto, and the Bengal Public Security Bill was introduced and passed at the 
wJ**™^*^*' of the Legislative Gonncil. The Act is definitely a weapon to be 

employed only when and where necessary to counter a reorude- 
iipnn . Disobedienoe, or a movement of a similar nature. . So far it has 

BtrnnXnufnf^ r*' three sub-divisions of Midnapore district, that 

Hoojily district^^^*°''^° defiance of authority, and to Arambagh Bub-division of the 
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graduate Calcutta University a woman 

at the mSfn hi cami Stanley ■ Jackson who was presiding 

meeiing in hia capacity of Chancellor. The shots, though fired at close rang^ 
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H*® Excellency escaped nnhurt. The perpetrator 
30th April Mr E ^ sentenced to 9 years’ rigorous imprisonment. On 

trafe of BM^fnofe J-jP^ddie as 'District Magis- 

nrpqlfUnn. fircd at and mortal y Tvonnded by two terrorists wbilo 

Sis So Lfthe nfb"*^ »'®‘rictBoard.^Onoof theVsdlanU^^^^^^ 

T inn nilf o'ocr was pursued, arrested and subsequently hanged. On 13th 

Jt Dhalghat 28tb Gurkhas was killed .dSring^a Supou a hon?o 

leadm of ‘fhn rwtt district in course of which one of thi absconding 

were killed in Armoury Enid, Nirmal Sen, and one other absconder 

fo ^cape. On 27tii June Eabu Kamafchya Prasad Sen 
^®d incurred odium by his work as a special officer 
Ldlled^whfln a^l£n‘- ^,‘®o*^®d'cnco in Munshigiinj sub-division, was^rcd at and 
tripd ®®P Jodgi^ at Dacca. His assailant was subsequently traced. 

On 29th July Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Super- 
intendent of Police, Tippera, was attacked oy a revolutionary armed with a revolver 
and received such grievous injuries that he expired a week after the outrage. His 
assailant has not yet been brought to justice. On 5th August a terrorist fired at 
point-blank range at Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the “Statesman” as be was 
approaching his^ office in a car. The shot miraculously missed its mark, and tho 
would-be assassin took poison and died shortly after his arrest. Less than three 
weeks luter there followed another shooting outrage, tho victim on this occasion 
being Mv. 0. G, Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca. The injuries 
received by Mr. Grassby though serious were not of a dangerous nature. Tho assail- 
ant, who was wounded by shots fired by Mr. Grnssby’s guard, was captured as ho 
was attempting to escape, and subsequently convicted aua sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life._ On Saturday 24th September occurred the most foul and cowardly 
of all the crimes yet perpetrated by tho terrorists. At Pahartnli close to Chitta- 
gong, a body of them attacked at night the unprotected Kailway Institute which 
was then crowded by persona of both sexes. Standing at the doors and windows 
of tho building tbey fired revolvers and muskets at the defenceless occupants and 
threw bombs on tho floor, killing one elderly European lady and wounding seven 
men and five women. One of tho attacking party a young woman who had 
apparently taken poison was found dead near the scene of the occurrence. As no 
information was forthcoming regarding the perpetrators of this outrage, Government 
after warning tho inhabitants of Chittagong imposed on the Hindu community of 
the area concerned a heavy collective fine. On the 28th September a second attempt 
was made on the life of Sir Alfred Watson. On this occasion tho assailants 
followed and overtook Sir Alfred’s car in one of their own, fired with their revol- 
vers at close quarters and wounded Sir Alfred nnd_ his lady Saerctavy aad bis 
driver. Two of tho terrorists took poison and died in the belief that they could 
not effect their escape while the third was_ successful ii, eluding pursuit. Skilful 
police investigation resulted in six men being placed on their trial, one of whom 
was sentenced to transportation of life, two others to shorter iterras and three acquitted. 
On the 18th November Mr. O. A. W. Luke, Superintendent of Kajsahi Central 
Jail was attacked in his car at dusk by Ibrco men and seriously injured in the 
head by revolver shots. Tho assailants though pursued half-heartedly by some 
people who happened to he in the vicinity escaped. One, however, was traced and 
subsequently sentenced to transportation for seven years. 

Outer terrorist Crimes 

In tho month of January there were three cases of armed robbery, incliiding an 
attack on the mail van of the Noakhali train near Laksara Junction by six ^mecl 
•youths who held up the postal sorter and made off with the insured covers, llicro 
■were two cases of murderous assault upon Government officers, the victim of one 
being a sergeant of the Dacca City police who was set upon and badly 'woundca 
hv four young men who stole his revolver. In Febriia^ tivo armed robberies were 
committed. In March guns were stolen on two opcasions in Uie dwtrict of Daccm 
(he owner of the gun in one of those cases being done to death. 
with revolvers and daggers raided Charmuguria post office m 
pur. Bemorkable courage was, however, displayed both fay oLr nnml 

staff and by a number of villagers, who, despite the fact that one of their unmber 
was stabbed to death and three others injured, persevered in tlm pursuit until they 
overtook and overpowered all the raiders. In 

armed youths on postal peons and mail runners resulting in one instance in tho 
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death of a peon. An armed robbery vrna committed _ in a tram % 
district and an armed dacoily in a mcrchanl b_ shop in ® „ r Dacca, 

youths stopped a train by pullinR tho communication cord near 

stoic over thirty thousand rupees from a passenger, fired at and sanded 
and made off in a tasi which they eventually had to nbnndop, leaving fp^rorists 
fourth of the spoils behind. At Angaria in the Faridput j „ 

■were frustrated in an attempt to steal tbe bag of a mail runner by the "F ^ „ 

local kabiraj and some chowkidars rvho, in spite of being fired on 
refused to be shaken off until they ultimately succeeded in caplurnu; the lO , • 

One of the latter had been so badly wounded by a fishing spear 
that he died of his injuries the following day. At Dacca the R“ar<I o* “ 
official was waylaid and his revolver stolen, while in Comilla three ^ 

arrested with revolvers in their posBcssion snortly after they had commitlccl a-ma 
robbery. In June several armed dneoities wore committed and there was also 
serious theft of magazine rifles and other arms from the house of a zaminoim ai 
Rangpur. In October an important absconding ' terrorist and a companion were 
arrested in the Barisal district with a pistol and a bomb in their possession, while in 
Calcutta the arrest of two other leading absconders led to the finding of several 
weapons and bombs. In November at Dhamrni in Dacca district a mail nmner 
who had been fired at and wounded by an armed robber courageously attackea nis 
assailant and with the help of some members of the public succeeded in making 
him prisoner. The concluding month of the year was marked by the arrests in 
Bengal of one escaped terrorist convict, one escaped detenu, one absconding detenu 
and four other suBpects in whose possession arms and ammunition were found while 
one of the absonders of the Chittagong Armoury EaidlCase who was also w.anted in 
connection with tho shooting of Captain Cameron was jirtcsled at Rangoon by the 
Burma police, Tho Ist March 1932 saw the conclusions of the long-drawn-out 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case trial, which commenced on the 11th September 1930. 
Thirty persons were tried, twelve of whom were sentenced to transportation for life 
and two to lesser sentonces. Sixteen were acquitted. 

Action Aoainbt Tereokibji 


Power had been taken by Ordinance JX of 1931, subsequently replaced by Act IV 
of 1932 to amend the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930, so as to make 
it possible to take preventive action against members of terrorist associations as such 
and also against persons who, though not themselves mcmbcTs, did any act to assist 
the operation of any such association. It had also made possible the arrest of those 
members of revolutionary associations, often tho leaders and organisers, who stood 
in the background and avoided p.articipation in violent acts. The promulgation of 
tho Ordinance was followed in tho last two months of 1931 by an acceleration of 
the rate of arrests to a figure never beforo attained and in order to provide the 
additional accommodation required a new camp bad been opened in December 1931. 
From January 1932 there was another rapid rise in the number of- arrests, tho 
highest figure reached being well over one hundred for the month of October. 
Adjustments of accommodation made it possible to augment the numbers that 
could bo detained at tho camps at Hijli, Buxa and Bethampore, but this did not 
prove adequate and the Berhamporo camp had to be extended, the new section being 
ready for occupation in November 1932, 

\ 

Esteknment of Detenus and Reg, III Prisoners 


The advantages of having dangerous persons removed altogether outside the 
province had long been recognised by the Local Government and in consonance with 
inis view the Government of India agreed early in 1932 to deal with a few of tho 
icauing and most dangerous detenus under Regulation , III of 1818 and detain them 
in jails outside the Province. The number of oangerouB revolutionaries however was 
® within the camps, communication in spite of all prccan- 

» .V.F those in detention and their allies outside, and it soon 

1 demand that still more of tiie influential 
outsido the Province, A Bill therefore 
of iho Cnmmal .Amendment Act bo as to permit 

India ^ya8 placed by tho Government of 

GoverSt It ¥,fdfl March 1932. Tho 

detention iail was “ Bmtablo. site at peoli in Ajmer-Morwnra and a new 

) was opened there with accommodation for one hundred detenus on the 
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19th April 1932. Within a few months it was occupied almost to its full capacity. 
The value of sending detenus to this remote locality having been proved, the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to extend the jail so as to accomraodalo four hundrra 
more detenus and it is expected that this additional accommodation will be available 
early in 1933. . . , 

A second deterrent measure taken in the anti-terrorist campaign was to re-open Ino 
Andaman Island as a place of imprisonment for persons who had been convictw of 
terrorist crimes. Two hatches totalling fifty eight prisoners were despatched from 
this province in 1932. _ . , - • • t tv. 

On the I8th August a communique was issued announcing the decision of tno 
Government of India on a representation of the Government of Bengal to augment 
very suhstantially the military forces in the Presidency. In_ spite of the special 
measures which had been, taken assassinations and the commission of political crimes 
had not ceased and it was believed that ocular proof of the reserves of power 
possessed by Government would both hearten their supporters^ and show to tnoae 
anxious to subvert ordered government that they were determined to crusn tno uu- 
ccB of disorder. This belief has not been falsified, nod there is no_ 
presence of the augmented garrison has greatly contributed to the j ® 

which gradually came about towards the end of the year. _ This augmented . 
consists of one battalion of British infantry and six battalions of Indian intam y 
and is stationed at Dacca, Comilla, Mymensingh, Saidpnr, Chittagong ana 
pore. 



situation in Chittagong was due to expire on the 31st May the 

the emergency powers portion of that Ordinance, had been snecial 

Chittagong district, while chapter II which cMfcrred powers "PP°'"L 
criminal courts was extended to the whole of Bengal. Before, Outrages 

Ordinance expired at the end of December the “-I u-j v,(;cn fumish- 

Bill which was designed to give Government special powers it had 
cd with up to then under the Ordinances was introduced in , 

KlatiTO Council. The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill^ww m^tro^ 
duced in the same session the most important provision oI - j„tjj for nn 

conferred upon Commissioners powers to pass a sentence of 

attempt to commit murder. Both was^passed the Bengal 

Finally, at the November session of the Legislative Council, was pa 

Criminal Law (Arras and Explosives) Bill, 1932 I'’® SlrTho India^ Arras Act, 

punishable with transportation for life ^ provhk for the trial by Special 

1878, and the Explosive Substances Act, 1308 and to pro gmuggling of weapons 
Courts of certain offences committed in connection with tne smugg t, 

and ammunition under the Arms Act. nn briefly as follows. The 

The terrorist situation during 1932 may be summed up brieuy Septem- 

first three-quarters of the year g^^e little ™ or satisfacti^^^^^ ^ 

ber and October there was a period oI was attacked, conditions 

close, except for the outrage at Eaisluihi when than they had been 

improved and they were c^^^inly better a the close^^^^^ [j,, „ad is 

for some time pre^ously._ It would be folly to propnesy an^^ confidence had grown 
Rtill a long way off, but it cannot bo denied that a ioqo Tchich had not been 

S amo°ni Vo sipporters of Government by ?°'Sibut f 'to lbs steady nod 
there during the previous two years. This is to bo^uuu 

resolute pressure which it was the policy of ?,°rfp9®Lo^rccs to crush terrorism, 
effect of Government’s determination to use “}* Ijl®’ n-ongurcs in an improved and 
a determination which was be expected, and by the 

enlarged intelligence system wi^out which ngntral Government stood 

terrorist groups. 

Cojimunaii Award akd Poona Pact - , - 
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vras retardinR tho plans for the framinK of n new constitution, 

Government made it clear that this decision was not necessarily final . 

the projected Government of India Bill became law, it would be open to tno 
nitics concerned to derisa by mutual agreement some other, workable soncn^. unaer 
the terms of the award, election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, .bnropc^ 
and Sikh constituencies was to be by persons voting in separato communal ciecro- 
rates covering between them the whole area of Province. Provision was to be * 0^00 
in tho constitution itself for revision after ten years with the assent of the communi- 
ties 'affected. All qualified electorates who were not voters eitheir in a Munamraaaan, 
Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian or European conslitneney woto to vote in a 
general constituency. Memners of the depressed classes or scheduled castes quaimea 
to vote were to vote in a general conslituency. As these castes were unliKciy 
for some time to be able by this means alone to procure _ adequate reprMcn- 
tation in the Legislature, a number of special scats was assigned to them, to 00 
filled by election from special constituencies in which only members of the depressca 
classes electorally qualified were to vote, both iu a general and special constituen- 
cies for the Bcheduled castes would be terminated after twenty years ; in tho mean- 
time they might be abolished with the consent of the classes concerned. 


Allocation of Seats in BENOAii 

The communal decision gave a house of 250 members for Bengal. Eigthy of 
these seats, including two women’s seats, were allocated to the general elcctowte 
which is equivalent to the present non-Muhammadan clcclorato. Of the eighty 
general seats, ten were to be given to the scheduled cnslcs, the Muharamadans were 
given 119 seats including two for women, Indian Christians were given two, Anglo- 
Indians four including one for a woman, and Europeans elven. Of the spccisd seats 
landholders were given five, universities two, labour eight and commerce, indus^, ' 
mining and planting nineteen, fourteen for Europeans and five for Indians. The 
numbers of the chief communities were fixed mainly on their population ratios ; 
those of tho Europeans followed the Minorities Pact. Tho consequent readjustment 
in the numbers between Muhammadans and Hindus was very badly received by tho 
Hindus, whoso numbers, relatively to their strength in the present Council, were 
considerably reduced. Many of their leaders asserted that the decision ddiberately 
victimised them as a community on account of their past political activities. Some 
Muhammadans also criticised the award beenuso it did not concede all that uioy had 
demanded ; but on tho whole tho Muhammadan coramunily was satisfied with what 
it had received. A motion to ndjonrn tho business of tho House in connection with 
tho award was discussed in tho Lcgislalivo Council on the 23rd August and, after a 
debate which showed few signs of very high feeiing, was talked out. Of the four 
Hindu membets who spoke, three strongly opposed tho Premier’s decision. The 
Muhammadans, while accepting the award, contended that it was unsatisfactory to 
their community. The Europeans held that an award of this sort was essential, as 
no future constitution would provo workable without a settlement of tho question of 
communal representation. 

During the same session • considcrablo interest was created by a resolution of n 
Muhammadan member favouring a system of joint electorates in the future constitu- 
tion. Government did not formally vote on this resolution. Tho Hon’ble Member 
in tho Political Department explained that Government thought that separate 
electorates were not desirable in themselves but that there were practical considera- 
tions which could not bo overlooked and which indicated that separate electorates 
must continue for some time to come. Tho resolution was carried by a majority of 
nitecn, most of the Muhammadan members opposing it, though somo gave support 
to tno principle of joint clcclorato if coupled with adult suffrage. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

Keen interest was moused by the publication of the correspondence which had 
Premier and tho Secretary of State for India on the one hand 
„ I 0” the other in connection with the latter’s threat to ‘fast unto 

Gcparato electorates for tho depressed classes in tho new 
iMilr followed ns it was by tho commencement of tho fast. In 

CJnvprnmLi f) explaining tho reasons for tho decision of His Majesty’s 

tho declared’ consideration had been given to 
clssses from t£?V/n?ln Hindus to the permanent segregation- of tho depressed 

no Hindu community, it bad on tho other hand been impossible tc 
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ignore the urgent representations of the depressed classes for special consideration 
and it had been felt that it was the duty of Government to safeguard the right of 
those classes to a fair proportion of representation in the Legislature. By tho com- 
munal decision the depressed classes would remain a part of tho_ Hindu community 
while they will receive through a limited number of special constituencies the means 
of safeguarding their rights and interests. All depressed class voters would bo in- 
eluded in the general Hindu constituencies so that higher caste candidates would 
have to solicit their votes while depressed class candidates who stood for election in 
a general constituency would have to solicit tho votes of tho higher castes. Such 
an arrangement would have the effect of preserving tho unity of Hindu society. It 
would appear therefore that Mr, Gandhi was threatening to starve himself to death 
‘not in order to secure that tho depressed classes should have joint electorates with 
other Hindus, which had already been provided, not to maintain the unity of Hin- 
dus which had also been provided, but solely to prevent the depressed classes who 
admittedly suffered from terrible icalamities, from being able to secure a limited 
number of representatives of their own choosing to speak on their behalf in Legia- 
latures which will have a dominating influence over their future.” 


The Pact 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s decision with its possible consequences caused great 
perturbation in the minds of the Hindus of Bengal. Meetings were held and public 
appeals wore issued to launch a campaign against untonchability. Temples, tho 
doors of which had for centuries been closed to tho depressed classes, were thrown 
open in tho hope that this gesture would inspire them with sufficient confidence to 
relv on the higher castes to represent their interests in the Legislature. It is still 
too early to decide how far this agitation against untonchability is likely to persist 
ns a uenuine movement but there can be no doubt that man^y Hindu eaders sin- 
cerely deprecate tho separation of tho depressed classes from the general body of 
ttair community, as they realise that such a separation is likely o prove a handi- 
cap for Hindus in the struggle for power under the new constitution. The agita- 
ton as irwell known resulted in the Poona Pact of the 2oth September. So far 
as Bengal is concerned the effect is to reserve thirty out of the general seats in 
tL Provincial Legislature for tho depressed classes. Id P ace of tho, separate elec- 
tomtes prescribed in the communal decision, the Pact introduces joint electorates. 
SbDfl will be subject to a double procedure. AI members of tho depressed 
dasser regiltered in the general electoral roll of a constituency wil form an elce- 
S LS which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed 

dnsseffor each reserved seat by the method of a sing o vote, and the four pereons 
classes tor eacn reserve j ^ elections will be candidates 

receiving the highest n . j, Pact stipulates that tho system of primary 

dectfon and ?hfpand of candidates for election to the Legislature will come to on 
end after ten yerrs unless terminated in the meantime by mutual agreement be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

Govt. Accept toe Pact 

was by the jeadwa of tho higher castes in Bengal, their minds 

community. When, l^°tvover, Mahatma were able quietly to consider tho 

free of anxiety for sMety of the 

full implication of «te ‘erms of the „ p^ct in tho framing of 

dearly apparent and opimon dehn itciv c^siai^^ this Province had taken part, and 

Th^terZ ofS werf so much kss favourable to them than the attard of the 
Premier. Ageakiau Teouble 

The depressed conditions which ^ndTr^Jirandircerfill-J 

particularly those Stew jute, representatives in order to create dis- 
places were taken advantage meetings were organised by agitators in 

content amongst the raiynts. In J . . ^ j Btirrmg up feelings on communist lines, 
the Noakhnh district with the omcct or ^ the neighbouring dis- 
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with the obicct of refuBtng to pcy the rents of Zamindars and also the tlobts of 
money-lenders. Febrnary saw a recrudescence of the trouble m the TiPPern dis- 
trict In which Congress agents took part, and a large mob which was gathered at 
^demonstration in favour of the non-payment of rents attacked a Sub-Inspector 
and a body of constables and had to be fired on before ^ dispere^ 

nistrict Mamstrato of Mymensingh took action under the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance against two Muhammadan members of the Legi^slative Gounod who bad 
been fomenting the movement for the non-payment rent, while similar action 
was taken in fte Faridpur district against the Vice-Chairman of the Madaripur 
Local Board who was also the President of the Local Cultivators _ Assoomtion. In 
one thana of the Kishorigan] Snb-division of the 'Myrnensigh district Muhammadans 
were combining with members of Tenants’ Associations in order _ to esmrt pressure 
noon money-lenders with a view to compelling them to remit their demands for 
interest. Feeling ran so high at times that debtors set fire to the property of 
money-lenders, but the prosecution of some of the ringleaders Boon put n stop to 
the commission of such crimes. In East Bengal the majority of Mahajans_ aro 
Hindus and a large proportion of their debtors are Muhammadans of the cultivat- 
ing class. It was therefore not surprising that in the Mymensingh district the move- 
ment, which was economic in origin, assumed on this ns on passt occasions, an 
anti-Hindn and communal complexion. 


MYMBNSrSGH JAIL DiBABTER 

At 4 P. M. on the 9th May a tornado, moving rapidly on a path about six 
hundred feet broad, struck the Mymensingh jail at the moment of attaining its 
maximum intensity. Though the tornado had passed on in less than five minutes 
a great part of the high outer wall was laid in ruins and scarcely a building 
within the compass of the jail, except those of the strongest construction, escaped 
serious injury. Twenty-seven persons lost their lives, while about one hundred nnd 
fifty were injured. Many prisoners succeeded in escaping in the confusion but 
either returned of their own accord or were rc-enptured. The storm also did 
serious damage in adjacent villages, the number of dead being estimated at fifteen 
and the in]urcd at seventy. A storm of a similar type which passed over a 
length of five miles in the Faridpur district in the same month caused a heavy 
damage to corps and homesteads and resulted in death to twelve persons and 
injuries to one hundred nnd fifty others. 


Qott. and Calodtta Coepoeation 

At the beginning of July Government addressed to the Calcutta Corporation 
two letters asking for information on certain points relating to the administration 
of the city nnd also inviting the Corporntion’p opinion on the working of the 
.Calcutta Municipal Act of 1932 with reference to certain specific points with a 
view to deciding whether the Act should bo amended. The first letter called upon 
the Corporation to furnish full details of the working of the Primary Education 
Department with particular reference to cases, if ' any, in which teachers and 
students of that department had taken part in civil disobedience or in political 
demonstrations and the disciplinary action, if any, taken by the Corporation. A 
full and satisfactory reply was asked for within a ^ed time in order to obviate 
the necessity of appointing an officer to investigate the affairs of tho Corporation.' 
In the BTCond lett^ it was 'ppmted out that tho Calcutta Municipal Act 1923, 
placed the Corporation on an extremely democratic basis, widened its constitution 
and gave it considerably enlarged powers by reducing to a minimum Government 

Government of Bengal considered 

of iVrAMTnH VniS of experience how far tho provisions 

of the Act had fulfilled the objects of tho legislature and whether the difficulties 
had bew experienced which pointed to tho existence of defects in tho Act. With 
thdr&ciarand'^ccnPrM Corporation were asked to explain certain featured of 
abaft obSnrdefnv hJ including that of dilatory disposal of 

tSra tS had been business and the details of certain 

tions made for nmcndinc invited on certain sngges- 

IcUer to the Corooratinn Government addressed a third 

to thirst, "eftoiss 
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The Corpokation’s Reply 

firaMpK-pr’^^Th^v" extension of time within which to reply to the 

the nnlinpol response ereutuaHy was merely a disclaimer of responsibility for 
reco^nifn°^lin> H ^ n “■ j Corporation have thus failed to 

nrpvpnt tha^’^ 1 Government have decided to introduce early IcEislation to 
nf nnhL. ■ of persona convicted of offences committed in furtherance 

tLl movements. In answer to the second letter the Corporation contended 

had no pg^ to interfere. Government were unable to accept 
this contention Ull after the Corporation election in March, 1933. In reply to the 
tnira tetter the Corporation disclaimed any intention of infringing section 14 of 
tnc Act and this question which is one of a technical nature remains to bo decided 
uy Government after it has been fully examined by experts. 


Rural Unemployment Scheme 

In order to relievo middle class unemployment in Bengal a comprehonsivo 
scheme of economic reconstruction has been formulated oy the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries and approved^ by the Government of Bengal. The 
scheme provides facilities at suitable centres in the Province for training middle 
class youths in local and indigenous industries, the products of which nro in 
universal use and already have a wide market. Tie main object is to afford to 
young men at present unemployed an opportnnity of training themselves in im- 
proved processes in the conduct of the more important cottage industries. While 
the knowledge of improved methods thus acquired will, it is expected, afford remu- 
nerative occupation to a considerable number of persons, it also hoped that it will 
be banded on to the village casta workers who still follow the antiquated systems 
of their fathers. The scheme provides for the establishmeut of four demonstration 
parties to give instruction in seven selected industries, for an industrial survey, 
the compilation of an industrial directory and the appointment of advisory boards 
in each district. It is estimated that at the outset tno recurring cost will bo one 
lakh of rupees per anuum. Partial effect was given to the scheme during the 
financial year 1932-33. 

Economic Situation 


There was no serious natural calamity having widespread effects^ during fho 
year. Partial failure of crops in the district of Tippera and a more serious failure 
in the Feni sub-division of the Noakhali district caused considerable local distress 
which was relieved by large grants for agriculturists’ loans and by gratuitous relief. 
In July a flood on the Jamuna river affected riparian areas of the districts of 
Pabna, Bogra, Rangpur and Myraensingh but the damage caused was not serious. 
The situation in those districts was still, however, affected by tbe results ol tbo 
much more serious flood of 1931 and by the 'general economic depression nnd_ largo 
sums had to be set aside for agriculturists’ lo.ins ns well as for the continuing _ of 
' test relief works. Large agriculturists’ loans were also given in two other districts 
in one of which the rabi crops had been severely damaged by hailstorms. From 
June onwards there was a slight rise in the price of raw jute of which the outturn 
was somewhat larger than in 1931 but this was only temporary and was soon 
followed by a fresh fall. There was a slight increase in the prices of cereals _ but 
it was not sufficient to benefit the raiyats, while after the harvesting of the winter 
paddy the price of rice fell still further towards the end of the year, price levels 
being reached which have been unheard of for many years. There urns scarcity 
of food but the lack of money in rural areas was everywhere acute, while neither 
mahaians nor co-operalivo banks, all of whom have their capital so tied up that they 
cannot make effective use of it, could do much to relieve the situation. Iho 
reduced purchasing power of tbo cultivator was reflected throughout the Province 
and not least is the difficulty which Government experienced in collecting revcuuo 
and tbo zamindars their rents. There was indeed isome increase in the collection of 
revenue when compared with the year 1931 but that may have been due to the 
navraent of arrears which had accumulated in previous had years, Under fho sale 
laWy however, raoxe estates became liable for sale than in 1931 while there were also 

C3 
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more defaults and more sales of defaulting estates even 

applied with great leniency, and although exemption from sale 

on the payment of only nominal penalties and in many cases on 

the arrears. The fall in the collection of revenue has not yet reached amrming 

proportions but there is reason to fear that in certain districts { 

reach a stage at which they will be unable to borrow. The all-pervading lacK, or 

mon^and^the low prices of the more important products have made 

suffer^ as much as any part of India and the stagnation m trade and business 

which marked the preceding year showed no signs of improvement m I'edi. 


The Bengal Police Administration Report 


In submitting the report on the police administration in the province of Bengal 
for the year 1933, the Inspector-General of Police stated : — , 

The exceptionally difficult conditions created by the civil disobedience movement 
in 1930 continued throughout the year and the _ spirit of lawlessness manifested 
itself in various ways. Not only were the police called (upon to deal with an 
exceptional volume of ordinary crimo, consequent on unfavourable economic condi- 
tions, bnt they were confronted with a widespread terrorist conspiracy. A detailed 
amount of the revolutionary crime and activities is given below. It will be seen 
that the record of the year has been marred by a number of deplorable outrages 
upon life and property and in order to combat this menace, the rcsoiircea of tho 
police have had to bo strengthened in various directions .and bodies of troops 
stationed at various centres. These measures, I am glad to be able to report, have 
had the desired effect. Though the civil disobedience movement, ns a result of tho 
policy adopted and maintained by Government, has manifestly failed and has 
praotioally ceased to function, tho followers of Congress were still active in their 
endeavoures to revive popular interest in tho campaign and to bring about a repe- 
tition of the situation that existed in 1930. These conditions naturally placed a 
heavy strain on the police, hampered as they were by non-eo-operative and obstruc- 
tive methods adopted in many cases by members of the public. 


Offekces Against Women 

With reference to tho cases of kidnapping or abduction of women, and tho use 
of criminal force to women with intent to outrage their modesty (sections 366 and 
354 Indian Penal Godel the report shows an increase. Altogether, 234 and 459 
cases under sections 306 and 354, respectively, against 2l2 and S87 in 1931, were 
disposed of as true during the year, of which 78 cases under section 366 ended in 
the conviction of 174 persons and 173 cases under section 354 in the conviction of 
226 persons. The cases under these sections were reported from all districts bnt 
ips^dpore), Nadia returning the largest number followed by Mymensingh, 
the 24 Parganas^ Dacca nnd Mnrshidabad. Tho increase of 94 cases under this 
liead is most noticeable, Burdwan, Nadia and Hooghly being the worst contributors 
with increases of 21, 20 and 17 cases, respectively. 


Offesces under Ordinances 

of cases reported under the cognizable sections of the Ordinances 
wsued from lime to time to deal with Civil Disobedience and the other allied move- 

P^sons concerned in those cases show that altogether 
Criminal Law Amendment Act nnd 
vear 'Y®*? disposed of ns true daring the 

vfz ’g^ foUnwed w number of true cases,. 

255 l^’and ““d Nadia with 320, 303. 

emi’wi n, in YpspccUvely, Three thousand one hundred and ten cases 

ended m tho conviction of 7,128 persons, against 67 cases with 84 perBOns in I93l! 
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. Tebeoeist Outrages 

BengalX°in%e^tor-Sera?sa?s ^"‘cIligencG Branch and terrorist outrages in 

under reriew furnishes a formidable catalogue of serious outrotres and 
S iPmfv ■!? "P5«‘ administraci^ and to bring°n a fdgn of 

refeh fbat r confidence that the terrorists have signally failed to 

Sus fhose outside fho 

rnnnfrt^?. P methods have fnot done more harm than good to the 

Sn7vm,th="^rf particularly in spoiling the lives of thousands of pro- 

^oi rf IS now generally recognised by the public that the Bengal Criml- 

t^na Unil Act IS not only necessary to the administation but that it 

has been Wisely and mercifully applied. 

onri . Clalcutta, 74 terrorist outrages, occurred during the year, 

°"c affray, two assaults, 

inreG Dotnb outrages, thirty-fourdacoities, two cases of preparation to commit dacoities, 
one incendiansm, twenty-ono robberies and three attempted robberies, A brief 
Gcscripcion of some of the more important of these events is given below i— 

ABltED KAID 


A cowardly attack was made on the European Eailway Institute at Paharfali, 
^ittagong, on the night of the 24th September while a whist drive was in progress. 
Itte assailants consisted of about 10 or 12 persons some of whom were dressed in 
dhootfes _ and shirts while others were disguised as Muhammadans. They were 
armed with bombs, revolvers and a number of rifles. The attack opened with the 
exploding of a bomb at one door, followed almost immediately by the explosion 
of another bomb inside the room and indiscriminate shooting from nil the doors. 
The raiders withdrew after three or four minutes. Mrs, O’Snliven, aged about 65, 
was shot dead and 5 other women and 8 men were wounded. The dead body 
of a girl dressed as a boy was subsequently found on a path about 100 yards from 
the Institute. The body was identified ns that of Priihi Wadadar, daughter of the 
head clerk of the Chittagong Municipal Office and of Dalghnt, Patiya, who absconded 
from her home on the Sth July after enquiries in connection with the murder of 
Captain Cameron at Dalghat. 

Mtjkder akd Attempted Mdbderb 


About 5-40 p. m. on the .SOth April, while_ Mr, E. DooglflS, I. C. S., District 
Magistrate of Midnapore, was attending^ a meeting in the District Board Office at 
Midnapore, two youths came up behind his chair and shot him. Pradyot Eumar 
Bhattnoharji was ultimately captured, grasping a six-chambered revolver loaded 
with five entridges, all of which bad misfircci, _ In his possession was found a slip 
of paper with an inscription in Bengali, which_ translated read ns follows : ‘A 
slight protest against the Hijii oppression. Let Britain take note by the death of 
these people and let India awake by our sacrifice, Bande Malaram.” No trace of 
the second assailant was obtained. Pradyot Kumnr Bbattacharji was sentenced to 

^^**Babu Eamakhya Prasad Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Munshiganj, was shot 
dead in Dacca town about 1 a. m., on the 7ih July, in the house of Babu b. N. 
Chntterji, Sndar Sub-divisional Officer. The investigation of this case rcsnltcd m 
tho submission of charge-sheet against Kalipada Mukherji who was sentenced to 


^^”On the afternoon of the 29th July at Comilla Mr. E. B. Ellison, I. P., A^i- 
tionnl Superintendent, Tippera, while returning homo on his bicycle from office 
was shot by a youth and seriously wounded. At the time of his escape the youth 
threw away a packet containing three ronDUSoript pamphlets in redjink purporting 
to come from the Indian Eepublican Array, Chittagong by order of Borjya Sen. 
The leaflets advocated the cessation of isolated attacks on European officers^ m 
favour of indiseriminato attacks on all Europeans^ with a 
them. Mr. Ellison subsequently suecurabed to his injnnes at the Mitford Dospitnl, 

^'*On' the 22nd August, in Dacca town, an attempt was made on the life of Mr. 
r G Grassbv, I. P., Additional Superintendent, District IiMelligcnce Branch, v^uo 
he was returning home from office. Binay Bhusnn Dc Eay who was arrested in 
this connection was sentenced to transportation for life. 
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About 5-30 p. m. on the iSth November Mr, Chas A. W. Luke, Superintendent of 
the Eaisbah) Jail, was Roing for his usual drive with his wife and daughter from nis 
house towards the Natore Road when ho was attacked by three youths, two oi 
whom at least were armed with lovolverB. They opened fire, expending some nvo 
catridges and then made off. Mr. Luke was hit once by a bullet. As the result 
of the investigation of this case charge-sheet was submitted against Bhola JNata 
Ray Karmakar and Batyabrata Chabrabarti (absconding). The former was sentcncea 
to transportation for seven years. 

SHOOTisa Affbay 

On receipt of information that four absconders were hiding in the h^sn of 
Sabitri Debi, widow of one Nabin Ghakrabarti, at Dalghat, .police-station Rntiya, 
Chittagong, Captain Cameron with a force of one havildat and seven sepoys or the 
28th Gurkhas and one Bub-inspeclor and two constables raided the house about 
9 p. m. on the I3th June. As Captain Cameron, the sub-inspector and the haviWar 
entered the place they heard tlio sound of men running upstairs, xho havilaar 
followed by Captain Cameron proceeded to the upper story by an outside stairca^. 
When the former reached the head of the staircase he was pushed off into the 
courtyard below by some one from inside the room_ whence revolver fire was 
immediately opened on Captain Cameron. He was hit in the throat and chest and 
fell from the stairs info the courtyard and expired. Immediately after this a person 
from inside the room ran down the stairs and attempted to seize the rifle of a 
sepoy who had been posted at the foot of the stairs. Being unable to use his 
bayonet effectively the sepoy fired and hit his assailant who thereupon bolted. As 
ho was running away (ho sepoy fired two more shots at him and his dead body 
was subsequently recovered from a bush in the compound. About the same time 
another man attempted to escape through the window. Ho was fired at by a sepoy 
and retreated into the room again. On the arrival of rcinfotcements from Patiya 
Camp, Chittagong, the occupants of the house were called upon to come out and 
Sabitri Debt, her son Earn Krishna Obakrnbarti, aged about 19 years and her 
daughter Sucnalata Devi, .aged about 13 years, came out. The house was then 
rushed and the dead body or Nir-mal Sen, an absconder in the armoury raid case, 
was found in the room upstairs. The body recovered from the north-east corner 
of the compound was identified as that of Apurba Sen alias Bhola, an absconder 
in the armoury raid case. Surjya Sen and Sitaram Biswas are believed to have 
escaped from the house. Sabitri Debi and seven others wore prosecuted for har- 
faouring_ absconders and five of the accused were convicted and sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous impiisonmcnl each. 


Bobbery 

On the 13th May six youths who were travelling on the Eastern Bengal Enilwny 
held up and robbed three Bengalis and a Marwari of Es. 32,000, which the latter 
were transporting from their firm at Bhairnb Bazar. Five of the assailants were 
armed with revolvers. They stopped the train by pulling the alarm chain when it 
was on the curve near the Nilkuit Eond level crossing and decamped with tho 
money which was contained in gunny sacks and an old steel trunk. Of the persons 
sent up for trial, ono was convicted and sentenced to seven years' rigorous 
imprisonment. 


Bomb Outbages 

linrSifi of the 11th March at Knndi, Murshidabad, three country made 

thrown into the courtyard of the Bvtbdivisional Officer. Fortunately no 
°hre-vtcninn1rtfpV Officer had previously been tho recipient of a 

to imnrifionrnpl'fVpi^ inslitulcd and three of the accused were sentenced 

to imprisonment for various terms, 

tendent^of jnne, while the Distriot Magistrafo and tho Bupetln- 

near their iotid explosion was beard 

chain and whcn^tho°trn!n°itp^ the tram started. The Magistrate pulled tho alarm 
ters of the'eouno in trnnt Ihnt the windows and window shut- 

bad been smashed anti°ihp°fln°p^ adjoining the coupe in which they were travelling 
pieces of gbsr?uie pnd^ nnZ' splinters of wood, broken 

. 1 .. 
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. Theft of Eevolvers 

^ j? under_ review, eighteen revolvers (of which five were 

t ®cvcn pistols (of which four were Bubsequently recovered) 

were reported to have been lost or stolen. Bixty-six revolvers and twenty-six pistols 
were recovered during the year. j i 


Arrests 

Of 730 persons _ arrested for specific offences 227 were sent up for trial. 
Une hundred and thirty-four persons were convicted, seventy-three discharged and 
twenty acquitted. ^ 


Absconders 

Twenty-nine absconders were arrested during the year. Among these were 
Krislmapada Chakrabarti, Sushil Das Gupta. Jiten Gupta alias Bikrara, Phnnindra 
Das Gupta and Sachindra Kar Gupta. Erishnapada Chakrabarti, who escaped 
from the Buxa Detention Camp on the 11th February 1932, was arrested in Agarfala, 
Tripura State on the 5th April 1932, after a dacoity in which ho took part. Sushil 
Das Gupta, who escaped from the Midnapur Central Jail on the 8th February 
1932, was arrested in Dhakuria, 24 Parganas, on the 14th April 1932. Jiten Gupta 
alias Bikram, who escaped from tho Buxa Camp on the lltn February 1932, was 
arrested in Strand Eoad, Calcutta, on the 28th December 1932. 


DoCOTfENTS EECOVERED FBOlt TERRORISTS 

Of the documents recovered from tho terrorist party during the year, the follow- 
ing are of special interest : 

In the pocket of a detenu who was arrested in January a sheet of paper outlin- 
ing tho "Minimum Programme” of the terrorist party to which he belonged was 
recovered. Among other things dacoity, terrorism and armed revolution, province by 
province, were advocated. 

In tho pocket of Apurba Sen who was killed in the shooting affray at Dalghat, 
Chittgong. previously referred to, a letter was found deseribing a plot to murder the 
District Magistrates of Khulna and Barisal. 

In April in the search of a house two pages of a note-book were recovered. 
contained a list of, proscribed books and a list showing tho Jnganter and Aunishilan 
leaders in various districts in Bengal. 


Bengal Cruiinal Law amendment act, 1930 
Tho following are the figures relating to tho operation of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act 


Number of persons— 
Arrested under tho Act 
Eelensed after a month 
Eeleased u-s 2 (1) (a) (b) (c) 
Given home domicile 
Given village domicile 
Kept under Detention Camps 
Kept under detention in jails 


920 

76 

68 

16 

32 

626 

98 


Seditiods Speeches and Publications 
Five cases against nine persons were inBlituted in the districts of Bengal under 
sections 124A and 153A, Indian Penal Code, for tho cTcnWion of scditous PampWets 
or the deliverv of seditous spcchees. All these cases ended in conviction. Seven y 
?hrKS pamphlets leafiets, eta. were proscr^ed by the local Government under 
sections 99 A. ^ Criminal Proedure Code, and 19 of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act. 1931 in tho course of the year under review. 

Communist Propaganda 

Communist literature continued to bo disseminated during 
bulletins, etc,, containing the usual slogans came to notice in districts Irom imo 

to time. 



Calcutta Police Administration Report 

The followinpc action was taken to combat the Civil Disobedience moycinent in 
Oalcntta in 1932, stated the Police Administration Kcport of Calcutta for tno 
year 1932 : 

(1) Fifty-five persons were arrested and temporarily detained under section 3 of 

I tho Emergency Powers Ordinance. , . . , y- , 

(2) Two hundred and ninety-five orders were served under section 4 of the Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance. 

(3) Sixty-nine associations were declared unlawful. _ , tt i r i 

(4) Possession was taken of 58 places notified under section 3 of tho Unlawful 

Association Ordinance and was later relinquished. _ _ - . . y An 

(5) Moveable property belonging to unlawful associations was seized from 4/ 

notified places, , , ■ 

(G) Two thousand eight hundred and nincjy-fonr persons were arrested during 
the year in Calcutta in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement ; of. these 
tho names of 2,GG5 have been indexed and registered, _ - , . ' j .oce 

(7) Enids. — Sixty-six secret camps of unlawful associations 'were raided and 2Go 
persons arrested at these camps. 

EEVOPUTIOKASY CBBtE 

During the year under review the Department had no respite from the terrorist 
campaign. Ten eases were reported and investigated in connection with tho terrorist 
conspiracy, including cases of outrages and seizure of explosives and firearms, In 
1930-31 nine cases of this nature were reported during the year. Three of tho cases 
in 1931 were of a very serious nature, and aroused widespread indignation. ■ They 
included an attempt to assnsiuato His Excellency Bir Stanley Jackson and two nttempm 
to ossnsinate Sir Alfred Waston, Editor of the iStaleemnn.” It will be seen that in 
all these cases with two exceptions, tho culprits were either students 'or -^clerks of 
the Hindu ‘bhadralog’ class. It cannot be said, therefore, that their activities were 
tho outcome of unemployment. The nssasins resorted to suicide by ' means of potas- 
sium cyanido in two of these cases rather than submit to arrest, '•while the girl 
student who attempted to assasinate His Excellency tho Governor was similarly 
equipped. 

Most of the firearms and ammunition used in theso outrages were of foreign 
manufacture, chiefly of Belgian make, .and had been smuggled into tho country. In 
one case there was definite proof that part of firearm had been made locally and in 
a second case a part was under construction when the mechanic was arrested with it, 

_ Among tho explosives seized during the year were five bombshells of a new typo 
seized in Lower Circular Eond, These had been prepared in a factory in Howrah. 
They were intended to bo exploded at a particular spot cither electricnlly or with a 
time-fuse. 


The Burma Ordinance 


imo” m Burma ‘^gislnlivc Council during question hour on tho 11th. August 
(no, r^'"' , (Mandalay, India) asked Wiii the Government bo pleased 

T ’a “"'“ber of persons arrested and detained under the Burma 
criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1931 ? ■ 

un^T^l^ Home Member :-^inc persons havo been arrested and detained 

“>■ o«" I” 
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Government bo pleased to give a list of persons 
pereons now detained are : — 


Mr. _ Ganga Singh :-Will the 
so detained district by district ? 

The Hon’ble the Home Member : ^The 

Mr. N. L. Das— Rangoon. 

” 5' p" Biswas — Rangoon. 

S'" ^lu^Iierjee — Yamethein. 

„ F. 0. Barua— Rangoon. 

It K. Bbattachaijee — Rangoon. 

1 , S. Sen Gupta-— Rangoon. 

II P. K. Mukherjee — Rangoon. 

,i M. Sarkar— Rangoon. 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to Istate if Indians have 
what^if fhdr number^r^*^ Criminal Law Amendment Act ? If so, 

Son’ble the Home Mernber s— Yea, all are Indians. They number eight. 

f w Government bo pleased to inform the House the 

date of their arrest and place of their present detention 7 

The Hon ble the Home Member : — ^The information is given ns follows : — 


Name 

Mr. N. L. Das 
II D. 0. Biswas 
,i K. L. Mukherjee 
P. C. Barua 
„ K. Bhattacharjee 
S. Sen Gupta 
„ P. K. Mukherjee 
M. Sarkar 


Date of arrest 
31st January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

2nd March, 1931 
Slat January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

29th July, 1932 


Place of detention 

Insein Central Jail 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Mandalay Central Jail 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Mr. Ganga .Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if there had been 
any Judicial scrutiny with regard to each case made by any High Court Judge 
before or after their arrests ? 

The Hon’ble the Member No ; a judicial scrutiny in each case has been made 
by two Sessions Judges in accordance with the provisions of section 19 of the 
Burma Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1931. 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state that if the answer 
is in the negative, are the Government willing to constitute a “Board of Inquiry” 
consisting of two High Court Judges to go through the records of each case and 
recommend to the Government either for their detention or release ns the case 
may be 7 

The Hon’ble Home Member The answer is the negative for the reason given 
in the answer to the previous question. 


Monthly Allowances 

Mr. Ganga Singh : — Will the Government be pleased to state if the persons so 
detained are getting monthly allowances both for themselves and for their families. 

The Hon'ble the Home Member : — All the detenus in jails are given monthly 
allowances : and in the case of five of them, family allowance is also, granted. 

Mr. Ganga Singh ; Will the Government bo pleased to state that if so, how 
much each detenuo gets for his personal as well as his family allowances. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member: — ^Each detenuo gets a personal monthly 
allowance of Rs. 36. The family allowances vary according to circumstances. In 
the case of one, an allowance of Es. 100 per mensem is given, in the case of one 
other an allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem : in the case of two an allowance of Es. 
30 per mensem and in the case of the last an allowance of Es. 20 per mensem. 


Medical Help 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if they receive pro- 
per medical help 7 

The Hon’ble the Home Member— Yes. . . . 

Mr Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if the detenu.s 
namely Mr. K. Bhattacharjee and Mukherjee who are sufiering from dental and 
eye diseases are properly attended to 7 If not, would the Government state the 
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Are they still suflerlng ' from 


reasons why their complaints were not attended to 7 

'^^The'Hon’ble the Home Member: — Both these persons have received treatment by 
the Jail Superintendent. In the case of Mr. Bhattacharyya his eyes were exarainea 
also by the Civil Surgeon at Mandalay, he was sent to an ppthalmist for measure* 
ment and provided with suitable spectacles. In regard to hlr. Bhattacharyya s den- 
tal trouble he was offered facilities to have treatment by a dentist at Mandalay at 
Government expense, but declines to be conveyed to the surgery by ghar^, Mr. 
Mukherjeo was advised to go to the hospital for treatment of his eyes but has _ re- 
fused for the same reason as in Mr. Bhattacharyya’s case. He has been provided 
with spectacles. 


Case of a Medical Student under Detention 
Mr. Ganga Singh: — Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that 
the detenu S. K. Sen Gupta a medical student of the local medical school, passed 
his annual examination at the third year after his arrest ? If so, would the Govern- 
ment see its way to allow him to sit for final examination or permit h;m _ to 
ecuto his studies in the fourth year in the absence of a deSnito charge against him t 
The Hon’ble the Home Member :— The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, Mr. Sen Gupta is not enable to 
appear for final medical examination under the rules of the Burma Medical Exami- 
nation Board, Rangoon, and the Rules and Regulations for the management of 
the Burma Government Medical School, Rangoon ; and Government has already 
decided that he should not be re-admitted to the medical School. 

Mr. B. N. Das (Bassein, India) : — Will the Government be pleased to_ state, the 
name, age. nationality and previous occupation of the persons detained under 
Burma Ordinance? 

The Hon’ble the Homs Member:— The information is given as follows :- 


Name 

Ago' 

Nationality 

Previous occupation 

Khagendra Lai Mukherjeo 

33 

Bengalee Indian 

Overseer, P. W. D. 
(unemployed) 
Assist, in Book-shop 

Dinesh Chandra Biswas 

33 

Do 

Nagendra Lai Das 

37 

Do 

Office clerk 

Prabin Chandra Barua 

2G 

Do 

Ticket Ctolleotor 
(Burma Railways). 

Kedareswar Bhattacharjeo 

30 

Do 

School teacher 

Parimal Kumar Mukherjeo 

23 

Do 

Unemployed 

Manoranjan Sarkar 

24 

Do 

Medical Student 

Sukumar Sen Gupta 

23 

Do 

Do 


Question of Reconsideration 

Mr. B. N. Das When docs the Government propose to reconsider the case of 
those detained under Burma Ordinance 7 

The Hon’ble Home Member Their cases have been considered from time to 
time and this practice will continue in future. 

Mr. B. N. Das:— Will the Government be pleased to state in how many cases 
allowances were paid to the parents or families of the persons so detained under 
Burma Ordinance 7 

The Hon’ble the Home Member :— lu five cases. 


Detenus from Bengal 

Mr. B. N Das :— Will the Government be pleased to state the number of Bengal 
Dstsnus sent over to Burma up to date 7 

100 Q Hoii’ble the Home Member:— From time to lime between the years 1924 and 
iJdn uetenus from Bengal were received and returned. At the end of December 1929 
T Burma : and by July 1928, they had all been 

reiurneu to India. There have not been any detenus sent to Burma from Bengal. 



